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Founded  in  1901 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

was  the  earliest  publication  to  deal  with 
the  whole  sphere  of  art  and  craftsmanship 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector. 
Its  success  inspired  the  initiation  of  many 
similar  periodicals,  but  the  majority  of 
them  enjoyed  a  brief  existence  only,  and 
at  no  time  has  The  Connoisseur  lost 
its  pre-eminence  in  the  English-speaking 
world  for  both  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  scope  and  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation it  contains.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  in  no  other  magazine  have  so  many 
fresh  fields  for  collectors  been  indicated 
and  explored. 
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I i r i I  i -.1 1  Antique   Dealers'   Association    Banquet   (Note)  279 

Broadwood,  Henry,  by  Andrew  Geddes  (Letter)       ...  263 

Brook  House-  Sale  (Note) 278 

Burlington    Fine  Arts  Club,   English  caricature  at,  by 

Selwyn    Brinton  (Note)   ...         ...         ...         ...  132 

Bygone    Brighton    (Note)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     422 

Canadian   1  "Hector,    Death   of   Mrs.    A.    R.    Clarke,    .1 

(obituary)  352 

Carroll,  Lewis — See  The  Wonderland   Postage   Stamp 

Case,   bj    Charles  II.   Lea    (Note)       ...         ...     120 

Chained  Libraries,  bj    Fred  Roe,  R.I.  (Art.) 48 

Chalon,     Miniature     by,     of     Lady     Catherine    Long 

(Letter)         ."  47 

Charles  II.  Exhibition,  The,  by  C.  A.  Edings  (Art.)  ti6 
Chester-Beatty  Sale,  The.  by  F.  M.  Kellj  (Xote)  ...  352 
Chester     Goldsmiths     and     their      work,     Ancient,     by 

Stanley    Ball    (Art.)  

Chiaroscuro  prints   of  four  centuries  (Note) 

Chicago,  Related  <  hinese  bronzes  al  Boston  and 
(Xote)  

Chinese    bronzes    at    Boston     and    Chicago,     Related 

(Note)  

Chinese  pottery  in  Mr.  Herbert  Coleman's  Collec 
tion,  by  W.  A.  Thorpe  (Art.)   ... 

Chinese     tile     reliefs     in     Pennsylvania     Museum,     by 

Isabel   Ingram   (Art.) 
Cincinnati     Art     Museum — see     Masterpieces     of    the 

Emery    ( 'oil.  .  tion    (Note)  

Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Art,  Meissen  porcelain 
for    (Note) 

Clark,  Cosmo,  Sports  scenes  by — see  Improving  the 
Pub,  by  F.  Cordon  Roe  (Assistant  Editor) 
(Note)  42] 

Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  R. — see  Death  of  a  Canadian  Collec- 
tor    (obituary)        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     352 

Cleveland   Museum  of  Art,   A   Flemish    "Crucifixion" 

for    (Note) 215 

Cleveland     Museum     Exhibition — see    "   Art    through 

the    ages"    (Note)  67 

Clock,  A  brack,  t,    bj    Markwick    Markham  (Note)   ...     326 

Clowns     in     Clover,     by     F.     Gordon     Roe     (Assistant 

Editor)    (Note)      133 

Coffers,    Two   curious,    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I.   (Art.)    ...     161 

Coleman,  Herbert,  ('hinese  pottery  in  the  collection 
of,   by   W.    A.   Thorpe  (Art.)      

"Connoisseur"   masterpieces   in   colour    (Note) 

Cookworthy,    Another    portrait    of    (Note)        

Ccurtauld  Institute,  National  Art-Collections  I' inl- 
and  the    (Note)      

Coutts'     Hank,    Treasures    of,     by     Mrs.    Willoughby 

Hodgson    (Art.)      373 

Credenza,  A    15th-century    Italian    (Note)         420 

Current   Art   Notes 57,130,200,275,347,416 

Dagger   with    the   Royal    Aims,    A    kidney,  by    James 

G.    Mann,    F.S.A.    (Art.)             ..."        .'..  '        ...      158 
Unto     by    F.    Sydney    Eden    (Letter) 418 
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(Note)    ... 
Laurence 


Palser's"    (Note) 
by    C.    Reginald 

F.     Gordon     Roe 


Darvell,   Mrs.    Rachel,    1851-1932 — see   Salute  to  deai 

ladies   (obituary)    ... 
Dawson,   Montague — see  Ships   in    the    Night    (Note) 
Decorative    draughtsmanship    (Note) 

Derby  China  Factory,  A  had  respecting  the,  by  F 
Williamson     (Art.)  

Dicksee,  Miss  Amelia — tee  Salute  to  dead  ladle: 
(obituary)     ... 

Dives  and  Lazarus  at  the  Royal  Academy,  by  I' 
Gordon    Roe    (Assistant    Editor)     (Art.) 

Dreyfus   Collection   on   show,     The    (Note) 

Duty    stamps    en    old    paintings,    bv    H.    M.    Cundall 

I.S.O.,     F.S.A.    (Art.) 

Duveen,  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  Elgin  marbles  (Note)   .. 
Duvivier,    Porcelain    painted    b\     (Letters) 
Egyptian   bronze   icgis,    Saving    an    (Note) 

Ehrich,   11.  L.,  Death  of  (Note) 

E!  Greco  crucifixion,  An  (Note)  ... 
Elgin   marbles,    Sir  Joseph    Duveen  am 
Elizabeth,  A  portrait  of  Queen  (Letter) 
Elizabeth     shrine     at     Marburg,     The, 

Schmeckebier   (Art.) 
I ■  11 1  < - 1  \    collection,   Masterpieces  of  the  (Note)  ... 
English     caricature     at     Burlington    Fine    Arts    Club, 

by  Selwyn  Bunion  (Note) 
English  Water-colouT  School — see 
"  Entente    Cordiale,"    The    artistic 

Grundy   (Editor)  (Art.)   ... 
Epstein's    "Old     Testament,"     by 

(Assistant    Editor)    (Note) 
Exeter,   Loan    Exhibition   at   (Letter)     ...         ...         ... 

Fabulous  horse,  The,  bv  F.  Gordon  Roe  (Assistant 
Editor)    (Note)    " 

fakes  and   Fallacies   (Art.   and    Note)    ...  ...  189 

Fantin,    Don',    and    the    French    Exhibition,    by     F. 

Gordon    Roe    (Assistant   Editor)    (Note) 
Fire-backs,  Three  Sussex,  bv  T.  Pape,   M.A.,   F.S.A. 

(Art.)  :         

Flemish    "Crucifixion"    for    Cleveland,    A   (Note)    ... 

Flint,  Russell,  Drypoints  by,  by  F.  Gordon  Roe 
(Assistant    Editor)     (Note)  

frank,    Sir    Howard,    1871-1932   (obituary) 

French  Art  Exhibition — see  American-owned  pictures 
at    Burlington    House    (Note)    ...         

French  Art  Exhibition — see  "  New  Lamps  for  Old  " 
at  Burlington  House,  by  Charles  R.  Beard 
(Art.)  " 

French  Art   Exhibition  at   Burlington   House — see  The 

artistic  "  Entente  Cordiale,"  by  C.  Reginald 

Grundy   (F.ditor)    (Art.) 
French  Art  Exhibition,  The  :  A  candid  comment,  by 

F.   Gordon   Roe    (Assistant    F.ditor)    (Note) 
French     Art     Exhibition,     A     first     view     of     the, 

Trenchard    Cox     (Art.)    ... 
French     Art     Exhibition,     A     last     view     of     the, 

Trenchard    Cox    (Art.)     ... 
French    Art    Exhibition,    Fantin,    Dore,    and    the, 

F.    Gordon   Roe    (Assistant   Editor)    (Note) 
French    Art    Exhibition,   Mementoes  of  the    (Note)    ... 

French  Art   Exhibition,  Random  reflections  on  French 

drawings    at     Burlington    House    (Note) 
French   Exhibition,    Another    (Note) 
French    or    German?    by    Charles  R.   Beard   (Note)    ... 

French   pictures,  Reproductions  of   (Note)       

Friedsam   bequest  ;   and   a  Jacob   Boelen  bowl   (Note) 
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Friedsam     Collection,    The    Metropolitan    accepts    the 

(Note)  

Frothingham,  Benjamin,  A  block  front  desk  by  (Note) 
Future     "  Old     Master,"     and     a     famous     collector 

(obituary)     ... 
Gainsborough,   An    unrecorded    (Note)   ... 
Came  Birds  (Note)  ... 
Came  of   Skittles,   A   (Note) 

Carvan    Collection,    Loans    from    the    (Note)    ... 
Geddes,    Andrew,    Henry    Broadwood,    by    (Letter)... 
Geffrye  Museum,  A  game  of  skittles  at  the  (Note)   ... 
Geffrye    Museum,     Popularising    the,    bv     Fred     Roe, 

R.I.    (Note)  ." 

Cibb,   Robert,  R.S.A.,    ^45-1032— see  The   Thin    Red 

Line     (obituary)     ... 
Glass,  American  pattern  (Note)   ... 
Goethe,    Shades    of,    by    F.    Gordon    Roe    (Assistant 

Editor)    (Art.)        

Goethe— the  Artist  (Note) 

Goodwin,     Albert,     R.W.S.,    RAY. A.,     1855-1932 — see 

A   future   "Old   Master"   (obituary) 

Gothic  stairwaj    from   Morlaix   (Note)   ... 

Creek   vase   painting  from  Chalcis   (Note) 

Green,    Roland,   Exhibition — see   Came    Birds    (Note) 

Greiffenhagen,   Maurice,   R.A.    (Note) 

Harrison,   J.   ('.,    Exhibition— >,    Game   Birds   (Ni 
Heraldry,  conducted   by   Charles   R.    Beard    51,209,280, 
Hove  Museum,  Art   at,   by    Selwyn   Brinton   (Note)... 

Hudson   River   School,   The   (Note)  

Hunting  Countries,  by  F.  A.  Stewart  (Note) 

Icelander  looks  at  Iceland,  An,  1>\  J.  R.  Fawcetl 
Thompson    (Note)  

Illustration    in    the    "Sixties    (Xolei  

Improving  the  Pub,  by  F.  Cordon  Roe  (Assistant 
Editor)   (Note)       

Italian    Creden/a,    A     15th-century    (Xote)  

Ivory,    A    r4tb.-cent.ury,    In     Margaret    II      Longhurst 

(Art.)  

Japanese   Swords,   by  Pat  Graham    (Art.) 

Johnson,  The  late  Brig. -Cm.  Charles  I  dward, 
K.O. Y.L.I. \n   1  Mil,  er  Artist    (  \,,., 

lx.ms.is  Citj    Museum,   Acquisitions  for  the  (Xote) 

KaulTer,  E.  McKnight,  Exhibition — see  Decorative 
draughtsmanship    (Note)  

Kelsterbach  porcelain,  by  W.   B.  Honey   (Art.) 

Kidnej     dagger    with    the    Royal    Arms,    by     lames    G 

Mann,    E  .S.A.    (Art.)      

Ditto     by    F.    Sydney    Eden   (Letter)      

Knight,   Frank  &    Rutlej   1  Note)  ... 

Knoedler  Exhibition,   A   1  Note) 

Lambton    Castle,   Sale  at— see  The  "Red   Boy"   and 

the      Loathly      Worm,      by       F.      Cordon      Roe 

(Assistant  Editoi  I  (Note)  

Leathern    ■Ringers'    Jails"     (Note) 

Libraries,   Chained,  by   Fred   Roe,   R.I.  (Art.) 

Lock,    Anton,    Exhibition— see  The    Fabulous    Horse, 

bj    F.   Gordon   Roe   (Assistant   Editor)    (Nm. 
Lord    Clive's    silver    tankard    at     Shrewsbury,    by    E 

Alfred   Jones,    M.A.    (Xote) 
Lorraine    Scl 1.    A    superb  statue  of   the,   bv  Charles 

R.    Beard    (Art.) ' 

Lothi  in   Librai  >  .    I  he   1  Sfote)       

Macdonald,    Flora,    Richard    Wilson's   portrait   of  (at 

tli-    \  itional   Gallery  of   Scotland),  bv   Frank 

Rutter  (Note)         
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Magnusson,     Kristjan    PL,     Exhibition — see    An     Ice- 
lander   looks    at    Iceland,    by    J.    R.    Fawcett 

Thompson    (Note) 
Mainz,  The  Treasury  of,  by  Charles  R.  Beard   (Note) 
Marburg,     The     Elizabeth     shrine     at,    by     Laurence 

Schmeckebier    (Art.) 
Marie   de   Bourgogne,   A   portrait   of,    by    Charles    R. 

Beard     (Note) 
Markham,   Markwick,  A  bracket   clock  by   (Note) 
Mediaeval  stools,  by   Fred  Roe,  R.I.   (Art.) 
Meissen   porcelain    for    Cincinnati   (Xote) 
Mementoes  of  the  French   Exhibition    (Note)    ... 
Metropolitan     Museum    of     Art — see     Van     Rensselaer 

Manor    House    (Note)       

Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art    accepts    the    Friedsam 

Collection   (Note) 
Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art    and   the   Friedsam    In- 
quest    (Xote)  ...  ...  

Metropolitan    Museum   of   Art,    New   York,  .V  famous 

"Gothic   Armour"    at    the,    1>\    Charles    R. 

Beard     (Art.)  .' 

Minneapolis  acquires  a  Georgian  room  (Note) 
Mirror,    A    Queen    Anne,    1>V    Francis    Leon    Warner 

(Xote)  '        

Modern    methods  of    examining   pictures   (Art.) 

Mi  rlaix,  Gothic  stairway  from   (Xote)   ... 

"  Moins,    Mrs.,   and    Child,"   mezzotint    in   colour  by 

Sydney    F.    Wilson,   after   Romney    (Note)   ... 
Mostaert     masterpiece,     A,     by     Camille    Gronkowski 

(Art.)  

Munificent  gift,   A   (Witt   Library  for  Courtauld   [nsti 

tute),  bj   C.  Reginald  Grundy  (Editor)   (Art.) 
Myers   Collection  of   American   furniture   (Xote) 
Napoleonic    Medals    (Letter) 
National     Art-Collections     Fund     and     the     Courtauld 

Institute    (Note) 

National  Gallerj    Crisis,  The,  In   ('.  Reginald  Grundy 

(Editor)     (Art.)      

National  Portrait  Gallery  acquisitions  (Note) 
National  Portrait  Gallerj  postcards  (Note)  ... 
X'ational    Society — see    Scarcely    "  National,"    by    F. 

Cordon    Roe    (Assistant     Fditorl     (Xote) 
"  Neglected  "     English    masters,    by     Selwyn    Brinton 

(Nob  "       ..."     

New   English  Art    Club ,    Quantity  versus    <>ualitv 

(Xoie,       ' .. 

New   York   Museum,    New   building  (Note) 

\'\\    York  on   Glasgow    (?)    ware    (Fetter)      

New   York  on   Staffordshire   ware  (Xote) 
Newhouse  Galleries   move    (Note) 

Nice,  Tin    Scl 1  of,  by   Selwyn   Brinton   (Art.i 

Not<  s  45,  120,  183, 

Notes,    American    Art  66,138,211,284,356, 

Notes  and   Queries  ...         ...         ...         47,187,263,327, 

Notes,    Current    Art  57,130,200,275,547, 

Notes,   Italian  Art,  by  Selwyn   Brinton 62,27!,. 

Notre  Dame  de  Grasse,  by  Charles  R.  Beard  (Art.)... 

Officer  Artist,    An    (Note) 

Oppenheimer,      Henry,      F.S.A.,      1850-1932 — see      A 

famous    collector    (obituary) 

Our     Plates 200,275,347, 

Painter-Etchers,  J  his  year  with  the,  by  J.  R.  Fawcett 

Thompson   (Note)  ...         

•    Palser's  "   (Note) 

Pastel,    The   charm    of,    bv    J.    R.    Fawcett  Thompson 
(Note)  
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Index 


Paterson,   James,   U.S.A.,    1854-1932    (obituary)         ...  203 

Payler  fire  buckets,  The  (Note)   ...         ...  203 

Pennsylvania    Museum,     Chinese    tile    reliefs     in,     by 

Isabel   Ingram   (Art.)        ...         ...  ...  ...  321 

Penny    Dreadfuls  and  Penny    Bloods,  by  John   James 

Wilson     (Art.)         226 

Penny    Dreadfuls,    Thackeray   and   (Letter)      ...         ...  399 

Pewter    tankard,    Dating    the,    bv    Howard    Herschel 

Cotterell,   F.R.H.S.   (Art.)  239 

Pictures,   Modern  methods  of  examining   (Art.)  ...  260 

Porcelain   painted   by  Duvivier  (Letters)         ...        ...  187 

Poster  persuasion  by  the  Railways,  by  J.   R.  Fawcett 

Thompson     (Note)  ...         ...         ...  ...  351 

Print   collections,   Historic   (Note)  ...         ...         ...  278 

Printing,    Modern    (Note)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  422 

Prints     and    tinsel,    by     F.     Gordon     Roe     (Assistant 

Editor)    (Art.)        302 

Prints,   In  the  world  of  modern  (Note)...  ...         ...  134 

Prize   stock  in  art  (Note)   ...  ...         ...         ...         ...  r3i 

"Provincial     Painting"     at     the    Whitney     Museum 

(Note)  360 

"  Provincial  Paintings,"  by  F.  Gordon  Roe  (Assistant 

Editor)    (Note)      422 

Quantity  versus  Quality   (Note)  ...         ...         ...         ...       60 

Queen    Anne    mirror,    A,    by     Frances    Leon    Warner 

(Note)  ."         184 

Queen,  Her  Majesty  The,  collects   (Note)       ...         ...     351 

Queen,  Her  Majesty  The,  makes  a  correction  (Note)  130 
Ramsbottom      Armoury     for      South     Kensington,     bv 

Charles  R.  Beard  (Note)  .".     278 

Random    reflections   on    French    drawings    at    Burling- 
ton   House    (Note)  ...  ...         ...  ...     200 

Ravenet,    Simon    Francois — see   New   light    'in    Hatter- 
sea  enamels,  by  W.  B.  Honey  (Art.)  ...         ...      164 

Read,  Catherine — see    The   Queen   makes   a   correction 

(Note)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     130 

Read,     Catherine,     and     Royal     Patronage,     by    Ladj 

Victoria  Manners  (Art.)  ...  ...         ...         ...       35 

Read,   Catherine  :   The   last    phase,    by   Lady   Victoria 

Manners    (Art.)      ...  ...  ...         ...         ...      171 

"Red    Boy,"    The,    and    the    Loathly    Worm,    by    F. 

Gordon   Roe    (Assistant   Editor)    (Note)  ...      131 

Renoir,  The  complete    (Note)        ...         ...         ...          ...  286 

Reviewed   replies  to  the  Reviewer  and   the  Editor  res- 
ponds,   The            ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  332 

Richard    II.,     The     Westminster,     Why     French?     by 

Charles  R.  Beard  (Art.) 81 

"  Ringers'    Jacks,"    Leathern    (Note)     ...          324 

Robbia,  Luca  della,  Marble  plaque  by  (Note)  ...         ...  286 

Romneys,  Some  early,  by  W.  Roberts  (Art.)   ...          ...  364 

Rooker,   M.A.,  A  drawing  by   (Letter)  ...         ...         ...  263 

Royal    Academy,    Dives   and    Lazarus    at    the,    by    F. 

Gordon  Roe   (Assistant   Editor)    (Art.)            ...  400 

Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  (Note)...  347 
Royal  Society  of   British  Artists — see  Quantity  versus 

Quality    (Note)      60 

Royal  So(  ietv  of  British  Artists — see  Spring  in  Suffolk 

Street,  by  J.  R.  Fawcett  Thompson  (Note)  ...  420 
Royal   Society   of   Painter-etchers   and   Engravers — see 

This  year  with  the  Painter-etchers,  by  J.   R. 

Fawcett    Thompson    (Note)        ...         ...  ...     204 

Royal   Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  Welcome 

sunlight    at  the    (Note)    ...  ...  ...  ...     41  >j 

Royal     Society     of     Portrait    Painters — see     Quantity 

versus  Quality  (Note)      60 


St.     Louis    City    Art    Museum,    Gothic    stairway    from 

Morlaix   at    the    (Note) 141 

St.    Veronica's    handkerchief     (Litter)    ...         ...         ...  264 

Saleroom,     In     the    ...  ...  ...63,135,207,281,353,424 

Saleroom,     The     test      of     the,     by     F.     Gordon     Roe 

(Assistant  Editor)  (Art.) 52 

Salute  to  dead  ladies   (obituaries)            ...         ...         ...  422 

Sane   modernity,   by    Paul    Rotha    (Note)          ...         ...  421 

Satsuma,    Double   glaze,  by   Lady    Ingram   (Art.)        ...  109 

Saving    an    Egyptian    bronze    regis     (Note)     143 

Scarcely    "National,"    by   F.    Gordon    Roe   (Assistant 

Editor)     (Note)       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  204 

Schouman's  glasses,  Aert,  by  W.  A.  Thorpe  (Art.)  ...  266 
Shades    of    Goethe,    by     F.     Gordon    Roe    (Assistant 

Editor)     (Art.)        254 

Sheep   boots,    by    A.    MacLcnnan    (Note)          ...         ...  325 

Sheffield,    George,   Exhibition    (Note)      ...          ...          ...  351 

Shepherd   Market,   The  fate  of   (Note)   ...         ...         ...  134 

Ships  in  the  night  (Note)   ...         ...  420 

Shrewsbury    School    Library,    Bindings    in,    by    J.    B. 

Oldham    (Art.)        90 

Silhouette   portraits   of   George    Washington,    Contem- 
porary, by  Mrs.   F.   Nevill  Jackson   (Art.)   ...  27 
Silver   tankard    at    Shrewsbury,   Lord    Clive's,    bv    E. 

Alfred   Jones,   M.A.    (Note)        r83 

Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Pictures  for  the  (Note)  211 

Society  of   Pewter  Collectors  (Note)        ...          ...          ...  422 

Spring  in  Suffolk  Street,  by  J.  R.  Fawcett  Thomp- 
son    (Note)      ...                  ...          ...  420 

Staffordshire   ware,    New   York  on  (Note)          ...          ...  213 

Stairway    from    Morlaix,     1500    (St.    Louis    City    Art 

Museum)      ...          ...          ...         ...         ...         ...  T42 

Stamps,   Rare  Empire    (Note)        ...          ...          ...          ...  133 

Statue   of    the   Lorraine   School,  A   superb,  by   Charles 

R.    Beard    (Art.) 38S 

Stewart,    F.   A.,   Hunting   Countries  by  (Note)            ...  420 

Stools,   Mediaeval,  by  Fred   Roe,  R.I.   (Art.) 23 

"  Stripped    Antiques,"    by   F.    Gordon    Roe    (Assistant 

Editor)    (Note/      ...         ...  130 

Sussex   fire-backs,   Three,    by    T.    Pape,    M.A.,   F.S.A. 

(Art.)              ".          38s 

Swords,  Japanese,  by  Pat  Graham  (Art.)         ...         ...  234 

Test     of     the     Saleroom,    The,    by     F.    Gordon     Roe 

(Assistant    Editor)    (Art.)            52 

Thackeray     and     Penny     Dreadfuls    (Letter)     ...          ...  3gg 

Thin    Red    Line,    The:    Robert    Gibb,    R.S.A.,    1845- 

1932    (obituary)       ...          ...  277 

"  Too  good  to  be  true  "  :  A  famous  "  Gothic 
Armour  "  at  New  York,  by  Charles  R.  Beard 

(Art.)               219 

Toy    Maker,    Portrait    of    a   (Letter)        265 

Treasures     of    Coutts'    Bank,    by     Mrs.     Willoughby 

Hodgson    (Art.)      373 

Treasury  of  Mainz,  The,  by  Charles  R.  Beard  (Note)  417 
United  States  ban  on   antique  silver  (Notes)   ...         349,417 

Yan   Rensselaer   Manor   House   (Note) ...  71 

Vatican    Library    disaster,    The,    by    Selwyn    Brinton 

(Note)            130 

Velazquez,  A  recently  recovered  (Note)  ...         ...         ...  429 

Verre  Eglomise,  by    F.  Sydney  Eden  (Art.)  ...         ...  393 

Wadsworth  Atheneum  acquires  Renaissance  master- 
piece  (Note)            ...          ...  356 

Walnut     Exhibition,    The    Age    of,    by    C.    Reginald 

Grundy   (Editor)   (Art.) 195 


Index 


Walters  bequest,  Baltimore  receives  the  (Note) 

"Walworth's"  dagger,  by  Charles  R.  Beard  (Note)... 

Wartenburg,  Graf  Vorck  von — see  Historic  print  col- 
lections   (Note) 

Washington  Coat-of-Arms,  The,  by  T.  Pape,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    (Art.)  

Washington,  George,  Bust  of,  by  Lorenzo  Bartolini 
(Letter)         ". 

Washington,  George,  Contemporary  silhouette  por- 
traits of,    by   Mrs.    F.   Neville   Jackson   (Art.) 

Washington,  George,  in  shadow,  by  Mrs.  F.  Neville 
Jackson    (Art.)        

Washington    motif    in    decorative   art,    The    (Note)    ... 

Washington's  arms  and  "  Old  Glory,"  by  T.  Pape, 
M.A.,   F.S.A.    (Art.)        

Water-colours,   Old    and    modern    (Note)  


141 

57 
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187 
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277 


Welcome    sunlight   at   the    R.W.S.    (Note)  ...  ...     411; 

Whitney    Museum,   Provincial   painting    at   the    (Note)      360 
Why    French?     The    Westminster     Richard     II.,     by 

Charles  R.  Beard   (Art.) 81 

Wilson,    John   James   (obituary)    ...  ...  ...  ...     275 

Wilson's  portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald  (at  the  National 

Gallery  of  Scotland),  by  Frank  Rutter  (Note)     416 
Wing,     C.    W.,     Paintings    by — see    Bygone    Brighton 

(Note)  

Witt,  Sir  Robert,   gift  to  the   Courtauld   Institute — see 

A    munificent    gift,    by    C.    Reginald    Grundy 

(Fditor)    (Art.)        

Woman   painter  of   the   15th   century?  A,   by   Countess 

Terni   de   Gregory    (Art.) 
Wonderland  postage   stamp  case,  The,   by   Charles   H. 

Lea   (Note)  
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AR(  III  Ihi  Tl  Kl-  . 

Bargeboard,  17th  century,  house  on  Pride  Hill, 
Shrewsbury  

Bracket,  early    17th  century,   Neptune   Inn,   Ipswich 

Chimney-piece  and   grate,   early  Georgian   ... 

House,  15th  century,  with  17th-century  pargetting, 
Clare,    Suffolk         .'         

Interior,  Chirhelev  Hall,  Bucks,  C.  [701  jO,  and 
18th-century  mirror 

St.  James'  Church  over  West   Gate,  Warwick 
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Arms  and  Armoi  r. 
Armourer's    marks 
Ballock    knife,    16th    century     ... 
Bevor  of  the  "  De  Dino  "  suit  (Met.  Mus.,   X.Y.I... 
Dagger,    16th   century    (The   "Walworth"'    Dagger) 
Gauntlet  of  the  "  De  Dino  "  suit  (Met.  Mus.,   \.\ 
Gauntlet   ol    the  Emperor   Maximilian 
Pouldron  of  the  "  De  Dino  "  suit  (Met.  Mus.,   \.\ 

Sallet,   Franco-German,  c.   1470  

Sallel   nt   the  "  De  Dino"  suit  (Met.   Mus.,    \.\. 
Shaffron,   style  <n   ,.   [470-80  (Mel     Mus.,    Nf.Y.) 
ShalTron   ol    Henrj    II.,    1^1,  (Met.   Mus..    \.\    , 

Splinted   corslet,   c.    1560  

Suit,   "  De  Dino,"   1480-90  (Met.   Mus.,    \.\ 

Ditto     Detail  

Suit  of   the   Emperor    Maximilian        

Sword-mounts,    Japanese 

Ditto     Diagram 

Tonlet    suit    of    Henry    VIII. ,    Detai 

(Tower   of    London) 
Vambrace,    modern  
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Artists  and  Engravers. 
Aliense — see  Vasilacchi 
American    "  Provim  i  d.5 

century 
Anonymous. 
Louise   de    Lorraine, 


The    Brown    family,    igth 


16 
22; 


360 


France,   dated    155 — 


Consort    of   Henrj    III.    oi 


Artists    \m>  Engravers-  continued. 
\m -a j  minis — conlinttt  d 

Richard    II.,   14th  century     ...         ...         ...         ...  81 

The  Prevot  and    I  chevins  ol  the  Citj   oi    Paris  in 

prayer  before  the  Trinity,   1568           ...         ...  79 

Virgin    and    Child,    15th   century    ...         ...         ...  175 

Virgin  and  Child,  with  a    King  and  other  figures, 

15th   1  entury           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  80 

Avignon,    School  of.     Gideon  and   the   Fleece       ...  7 

Bartolo,   Andrea    di.      Madonna    and    Child,    1411Q    ...  214 

Bartolommeo,    Fra.     Holy    Family    ...         ...         ...  277 

Bellegambe,   Jean.     The  conversion   ol    St.    Paul   ...  140 

Bol,    Ferdinand.     The   artist's    wife,   detail    of        ...  261 
Boudin,    E.     Ln    Plage   a   Trouville :    L'Imp£ratrice 

Eugenii    el    5a   suite,  1863           ...         ...         ...  147 

Boucher.     Madame   de    Pompadour    ...         ...         ...  31 

Boucher    (after).      Les    amours    pastorales      ...           ...  id; 

Bn  a,   Lodovico.     The   retable  of  the  Annunciation, 

1499               34o 

Burgundian   School.     Notre   Dame  de  Grasse,    1470  155 
Casilear,    John    W.    (i8n-i8g3).        Landscape    and 

cattle              ...          ...          ...          ...  284 

Chalon   (after).     Lad;    '   atherine   Long         ...         ...  47 

Champaigne,    Philippe   de. 

A   man,    traditionally    called    Colbert          ...          ...  70 

Cardinal    Richelieu      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  q$ 

Chardin,   J.    B.     Lady  taking  tea,    1750  (Iluntcrian 

Museum,    Glasgow)          ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

Charenton,    Enguerrand.     Coronation    of  the  Virgin  4 

Clark,   Cosmo.      Sports  scenes 416 

Clint,    George.     Duchess  of    St.    Albans       383 

Clouet,  Frangois. 

Dame  au  bain   (Colour)            ...          ...  11 

Elizabeth  of  Austria  (Colour)            ...         ...         ...  103 

Clouet,  Francois  (attributed  to).      Francois  I.,  King 

of    France   ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...  78 

(Hiking,  W.   (alter).     "Mr.  Due  row   in  the  Vicissi- 
tude of  a  Tar,"  by  R.  Lloyd 306 

Cohen,    I.   M.     Sir  Edward  Wallington,  G.C.V.O., 

C.M.G 403 
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Artists    \m>   E.xgjukves.s— continued. 
Coques,  Gonzales.     A  family  in  a  landscape  (Kansas 

Museum) 
Corcit.     View  of  Rome  ... 
Cosimo,   I'h to  tli.     Hylas  and  the  nymphs  ... 
Coustellj   A.     "Mr.   Kean  as  Alexander"    (1S1S)... 

Cranach,    Lucas,    the   elder.     St.    George    and    the 

dragon 
Crome,    John.     A    wooded    lane    (Lady    Lexer    Art 

(  lallery)   (( 'olour)   ... 
David,  J .   L.     Head  of  a  girl  ... 
Degas.     Jockeys   avant    la    course 
Drouais.     Mile.  Verrieres   iouant  de  la  harpe  (17b") 
Dugdale,   T.   C.     Sir  Robert  Witt   in  his  library  ... 

Etty,    William.     The   lake    (Colour) 

Fantin-Latour,     H.     Flowers,     1871     (Victoria     and 

Albert    Museum)     (Colour)  

Foucquet,   Jehan.     Virgin   and    Child   (Royal   Mus., 

Antwerp) 
Fragonard.     Le  billet  doux 

Francia,     Francesco.        Federigo     Gonzaga     (Met. 

Mus.,    New    York)  

Gainsborough,   Thomas. 

Princess    Royal,     Princess    Augusta    and    Princess 

Elizabeth    (Victoria   &    Albert   Mus.)    (Colour) 

Queen     Charlotte    (Victoria    &    Albert     Museum) 

I1  lolour) 
William    Townsend 
Gauguin.     Te    Rerioa,     1  N< , 7 
Geddes,    Andrew.      Henry     Broadwood 
Gericault.     Le  Derby  d'Epsom  en  1821   (Louvre)   ... 
Ghirlandaio.     A  lady   of   the   Sassetti   family   (Met. 
Mus.,     \r«    York) 

Giotto.     The    adoration  ol    the    Magi 
Goethe.     Smoking   villages  near    Ilsnenau    ... 

Graham,    George.     Winter   in   Winchelsea 

Greco,     El.  The     Crucifixion,     with     a     view     of 

Toledo    (Cincinnati    Museum)    ... 
Gros,    Antoine    Jean,    Baron.     Bonaparte    at   Arcole 

(Louvre) 

Hardie,  Martin.     In  the  Jura  ... 

Ingies,  J.  A.    D.      La    Source 

Lancret.     La    tasse  de  chocolat  

Laurie    and    Whittle    (published   by).     Winter   (Mrs. 

Drummond),    after   Catherine   Read    ... 
Lloyd,   R.     "  Mr.    Ducrow    in   the   Vicissitudes  of  a 

Tar,"    alter  W.    Cocking  

Longhi,  Pietro.     The  lettei  (Met.  Mus.,  New  York) 
Lorrain,    Claude. 
Landscape  with  reposing  huntsmen  ... 
Morning 

The  enchanted  castle   ... 
Lyon,   Corneille   de.     A    young   woman,    1560 
Manet,  Edouard. 
Le  bar  aux  Folies-Bergeres,    18N2  (Colour) 

Le    Bateau    de    Folkestone,     i860,    ...  

Le  Bon  Bock   (E.    Bellot,  the   engraver),    1873  ... 
Marmion,    Simon    (attributed    to).     St.    George    and 

the    dragon 
Master  of  Moulins    (?).      St.   Victor   and    a    donor, 
otherwise    St.    Maurice   and    King    Rene   (Glas- 
gow   ( iallerj  i        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...5, 

Master  of  the  Aix  Annunciation.     Triptych 
Miralheti,  Jean.     Retable  of  the  Misericord  of  Nice, 
1  1-'1 1 
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Artists  ami  Engravers    continued. 

Mostaert.     Joost  van  Bronckhorst  (Colour)   ...          ...  361 

Nattier.      Mine.    Henriette,    daughter   of  Louis   XV. 

(Colour)         53 

New,   Edmund   II.      University    College,   Oxford    ...  *44 
Opie    (attributed    to).         William     Cookworthy,    the 

potter   (Plymouth    Museum)        ...         ...         ...  46 

Patinir,  Joachim,  School  of.     Landscape-river  scene 

(National    Gallery)    (('olour)      218 

Poussin.      Rape  of  the   Sabines   (Colour)        ...          ...  21 

Prout,    Samuel.      Street   in    Normandy    (Lady   Lexer 

Art    Gallery)     (Colour)     ...         ...  401 

Pyne,  C.  C.     Paris  from  Mont  St.   Michel  (Colour)  185 
Read,   Catherine. 

Children  of   Henry,  3rd    Duke  of  Buccleuch       ...  37 

Children  of  John,  1st  Earl  Spencer,  1766  ...          ...  35 

Frances    Bankes,   daughter  of   Sir   Henry    Bankes  38 
Hon.    Ethelred    Anne    Cust,    daughter    of    the    est 

Lord     Brownlow    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  30 

Sophia,     Lady     Shelburne,    and     her     son,    Lord 

Fitzmaurice,    1768             ...         ...         ...         ...  36 

Read,   Catherine   (after). 

Mrs.    Garrick,    by    W.    P.    Sherlock    (Brit.    Mus.)  172 

Winter    (Mrs.    Drummond),     1704    ...          ...          ...  172 

Rembrandt.      Portrait  of   Saskia,  detail   of   ...          ...  261. 

Renoir.      La     Loge,     1874     (Colour)     ...          ...          ...  146 

Rodiani,   Hororata   (attributed   to).      St.    Christopher 
and     the    Holy    Child     (detail     of     fresco     at 

Castelleone)'             ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  259 

Roe,  Fred. 

F.    Gordon   Roe,   Assistant   Editor   of  "  The  Con 

noisseur  "                 ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  279, 

Salisbury     Cross            ...          ...         ...         ...         ...  405 

Romney,  George. 

Arabella  Astley,  3rd  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent, 

1772              370 

Henry    Dormer   Vincent,    1772         ...         ...         ...  369 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.   William  Lindow,   1772  (Nat.  Gall.)  368 

Mrs.   Corbet   and  daughter  (1780-83)            ...          ...  71 

Mrs.    Daniel   Wilson    of    Dallam   Tower,    1760    ...  365 

Signature    dated    1760   on    above        ...           ...           ...  364 

Sir  Francis  Vincent,  1772       ...         ...         ...         ...  371 

Sir  George  and   Lady  Warren  and  child,    1769  ...  366 

Ditto     Original    sketch    for 367 

Rooker,    M.    A.     Unidentified    drawing        ...         ...  263 

Seurat.     Le   Pont   de  Courbevoie  (Colour)   ...         ...  83 

Sharaku.     The  advertisement  reader   (British  Mus.) 

(Colour)        ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  237 

Sherlock,    W.     P.      Mrs.     Garrick,     after    Catherine 

Read   (British  Museum) ...          ...  172 

Slaughter,  Stephen.     The  Walpole  children...         ...  359 

Stubbs,   George.      The    farmer's   wife  and   the   raven  227 

Stump,    S.   J.    (after).      Angela   Burdett          384 

Sustermans.     Portrait   of   a   man          ...          ...          ...  357 

Terborch,    Gerard.     The    toilet    (Met.    Mus.,    N.Y.)  20.0 

Thirtle,  John.     Landscape  (Victoria  &  Albert  Mus.)  257 

Tischbein.     Goethe,     1786-88 120 

Troy,  de.     A   reading  from  Moliere  ...         ...          ...  76 

Trumbull,    John.      The    sortie    from    Gibraltar    (Cin- 

cinnati   Museum)    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  269 

Unidentified     paintings    ...          ...          47,  188,  263,  327,  3gg 

Unidentified     portraits     ...  188,263,265,328,331,399 

Vasilacchi,    Antonio,    called     Aliense.        Bragadino 

presented    to    the    Trinity          ...         45 

Velazquez.     The  poet   Gongora   (Boston   Museum)...  430 
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Antists   and  Engravers — continued. 
Watteau. 

Deux   etudes  de    femme  ••■     "3 

Plaisirs   du  bal    (Colour)  ...  ...  ••■  •••  2 

Weyden,    Roger    van    der,    School    of.     Crucifixion, 

1460  ...  ...  ...  ...  •■•  •••     215 

Wilson,     Richard.      Flora     Macdonald     (Nat.     Call., 

Scotland)      413 

Wright,    Joseph    Michael.     Lyonel    Fanshawe        ...     201 


Hooks,  MSS.j  etc. 

Autographs   and    Manuscripts. 
Coutts'    Bank,    Ledger    accounts 


1  (")    and 


of, 


the 

itz- 


368, 

on 


1720, 

1787-88  .574 

Coutts,  Thomas,  letter  dated  1802  ... 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  Draft  signed  by,  dated    1804  ... 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  letter  dated   1790  ... 

Middleton,    George,    Envelope    addressed    to 

Memorial    sent     to     King     George     III.     In 
Second     Continental     Congress.         The 
william    1  1  ipy 

Mum  I sen,    Baron  de.   Signature  of 

Romney,  George,  pages  from  letter  and  account 
books 

Washington,    Robert,     Signature    and    sea 
deed  dated  May,    c6oi    ... 

York,    Cardinal,    letter   dated    [800   ... 
Bookbindings. 

Brown  calf,  pink  painted  fillets  and  clasp  thongs, 
probabh   h\    (  arret  (  odfrt  ,     i:.th  centurj 

Brown  calf,  Shrewsbury,  mounted  with  engraving 
of   "  African    Hospitality,"    rgth   century 

Dark   brown  calf,   probably  early    15th   century... 

Light  brown  call,  by  Garret  Godfrey,  of  Cam- 
bridge,   [6th   century 

Red  Morocco,  Arms  of  Anna  Caraffa  and  un- 
identified coat-of-arms  or  heraldic  dc  ce, 
17th    century  

Red  Morocco,  Arms  of  Portugal  and  inscription, 
c.    1600 

Red    M ceo,    gold   stamps   and  silver   strapwork, 

arms  of  Cardinal   Montelparo,   10th  century... 

Red  Morocco,  gold  tooling  and  black  stain,  ?  by 
the    "  Devotional   Binder,''   17th  century 

Red  silk,  covered  with  gold  paper  fretwork, 
arms  of  Bologna  painted  on  vellum  and  arms 
ni   Cardinal   Gessi,    171I1  century         

White    pigskin    by    Hans    Si  hmiedt,    .it     Sondi  rs 
hausen,  Saxony,   iOth  century  ... 
Book    Illustrations. 

"Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  attack  Dick 
I  urpin,"  from  "  Black  Bess,  or  the  Knight  of 
the     Road  "  

"  Poor    Ray  "    from    "  Pool    Raj   " 

'■  Seizing  a  heavj  ruler  I  leapt  from  my  seat  and 
struck  with  all  my  might  at  the  back  of  Mr. 
Hackchild's  head,"  from  "Boyhood's 
Battles"      _ 

Shiver   me,'    said    I  labber,    '  if    I    leave  a   'ole 
pie,'"   from    "Tom  Wildrake's  Schooldays" 
"  Stop— you  peast,  you  prute,  you  vild  elebhants  ; 
or    I    \  ill   bull   your  tail  out,"  from   "  Trouble- 
some   Twins  "         

"The  Blue  Dwarf  to  the  rescue,"  from  "The 
Blue    Dwarf"         

["inker  hopped  round  him  nimbly,  and  g  1  him 
mother  taste  of  the  steel," '  from  "Young 
Jack    Harkaway   and    his  boy,   Tinker"        ... 
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Books,  MSS.,  etc. — continued. 
Book   Illustrations — continm  </. 

''Tyburn    Dick,"    Wrapper  of  ...  ...  ...     233 

Bookplates. 
Bookplate  of   George  Washington   ...         ...         ...      180 

Bookplate  of  the   1st  Earl  Ferrers,  showing  arms 

of  Washington,  c.  1677-93  ...         ...         ...      180 

Duty   Stamps   and    Miscellaneous. 

Customs   Duty   Stamps  on   imported    goods,    Eng- 
land  and   Scotland,   Queen  Anne         ...         ...     397 

Excise    Duty    Stamp   on   canvas,    18th    century    ...     398 
Postage   stamp    case,    The    Wonderland,    invented 

by  Lewis  Carroll,   Oxford,  1890  ...         ...     121 

Valentine,  1826  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     383 

Seals. 
Blaykeston,    1376  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     100 

Campbell,  John,  Sketch  of  badge  from  a  seal  of, 

1711  373 

Gerard     (Thomas),     Lord,     showing     Washington 

quartering  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     182 

Washington   (de    Wessington). 

Lawrence     (Rev.),      sealed     resignation      of     his 

Oxford    Fellowship  ...         ...         179 

Robert,  1401 ...  ...  ...  ...      100 

Wither,  son   of  William  de  Wessington,   c.    1250      too 

William    de    Wessington,    1346     ...         100 

(Sir)  William  de  Wessington,  1376     see  m  so  sub 

(  "  rard         100 

Curios. 

Leather  jacks,   1750  and   1782 324 

Shei  p   boots  324,  525 

Skittle    game,    18/igth   centuries  525 

I  allies,    1  784         j7- 

I  0 ■  -.   associated  with  Charles   II. 's  nurse 117 

Enamels. 
Battel 

Badge   ol    the    Anti-Gallican    Society  170 

Box,  1  lassii  al  subjei  t ...      86 

Box,   Death  ol    Leander,   afteT   Feti  86 

Box,    forme, 1    as    bird    (Victoria    &    Albert    Mus.)      89 
Box,    formed    as   dog's    head    (Victoria    &    Albert 

Museum)      ...  ...  ...  ...        89 

Box,  formed   as  .1   human  head   (Victoria   &   Albert 

Museum)      ...         ...  89 

Box,    painted    with    flowers 85 

Box,  pastoral  scene  and  flowers  (Victoria  &  Alberl 

Museum)      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  85 

Box,    Triumph  of    Neptune 86 

Box,   Venetian    scene ...        ...         ...  88 

Box,   Venus  subject   (Victoria  &   Albert    Museum)  87 
Britannia     encouraging     Hibernia      at     the     loom 

(Victoria   >V    Albert    Museum) 168 

Casket,     classical     ruins           ...          ...  88 

Duke   of    Dorset    (Victoria    &    Albert    Museum)    ...  169 

Elizabeth  Cunning  (Victoria  &  Albert  Museum)   ...  [6g 

Fortune  Teller ...         ...  167 

Frederick,     Prince    oJ    Wales    (Victoria    &    Albert 

Mu  scum )      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      i(,q 

Lady   and  gentleman  with   a  dog ...     167 

Laocoon  and  the  wooden  horse  (Victoria  &  Albert 

Museum)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      ^S 

Les  amours   pastorales,    after   Boucher       167 

Plaques,    Crucifixion    scene 87 

Plaque,    figure   subject    (Victoria    &    Albert    Mus.)  S7 

Plaque,    pastoral  scene            ...  82 
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Enamels—  continued. 
Battersea — continued. 
Plaque,   St.    Man    Magdalen   (British    Museum)...      i<>.( 
Watch,   two   ladies,   one    with    musical    instrument 

(Victoria   S    Albert    Museum)    ...         ...         ...       87 

Wine  Libels  (Victoria  &   Albert  Museum)   ...         ...      170 

Engravings  and  Etchings. 

Broadwood,    Henry,   after    A.    Geddes         ...         ...     263 

Long,   Lady   Catherine,    after    miniature  by  Chalon       47 
\hs.    Drummonil   as    Winter,   alter   Catherine  Read, 

1794  !"7 

Mrs.  Garrick,   by    W.   1'.    Sherlock,  alter   Catherine 

Read  (British  Museum) 172 

St.  George  and   the  dragon,  1>\    Lucas  Cranach,  the 

Elder  ...         ...         ...         ...         100 

Theatrical   Prints. 

"Madame   Vestris   as   Apollo"       ...         ...         ...     305 

"  Mr.  Cobham  as  Sir  Calydor  of  Rhodes," 

sel  print  "   ... 
"Mr.   Ducrow   in  the   Vicissitudt    ol    a    Tar 

R.   Lloyd,   alter  W.   Cocking 

"  Mr.    Coll   as  Paul  Jones"   (1832) 

"Mr.    Hill  as   Dirk    Turpin   on    Black    B<  ss  " 
"  Mr.    Kean  as  Alexander,"  by  A.   Courcell  (1818 
"Mr.    Kean    as    King   John,"    "Tinsel   print" 
"  Mrs.   Fitzwilliam   as  Poll  the   Pet   in   the  Pet  of 

the    Petticoats,"    "Dressed    print"    ...  ...     308 

Mis.  T.    Hill  as   Hypolita  in  She  would   and   she 
would    not"  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      \\\ 

"  Mrs.    Vining  as    Rattlin    the    Reefer"    ...         ...     306 

Theatrical    "Dressed     Prints,"     French,     late     17th 
or    early     18th    century     (Victoria    &    Albert 
Museum)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  302,303 

Washington,   George,    alter    Folwell,    i7<j<>    ...         ...       33 

"Winter"     (Mrs.     Drummond),     alter     Catherine 

Read,      1 7<;4  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       177 

f  1  rnit!  re  and  Woodwork. 

Bookcase,  isth  century,  with  late  editions,  including 
catalogue     frame,     17th     century     (Hereford), 
with     chains  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        48 

Bureau-bookcase,       block       front,      by        Benjamin 

Frothingham,    1760  ...         ...        ...        ...       70 

Cabinet,    black   and  gold   lacquer,  Queen    Anne     ...     igg 
(luiis,     Hepplewhite      ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     375 

Coffer,    141I1    century,   Burgate    Church,    Suffolk    ...     161 

Ditto      Detail  I<>2 

Coffer,    fitted    with    rings    for    transportation,     14th 

century  (Hereford)  ...  ...         ...         ...       4s 

''offer,     ironwork     13th     century,     woodwork     18th 

century,  Tythby  Church,  Nottingham  ...  163 
Commode,    satinwood,   with   paintings   attributed  to 

Angelica    Kauffman         ...        ...        ...        ...     376 

Credenza,  pine,  Italian,  15th  centurj  (Penn.  Mus.)  420 
Dressing    table,     "Beau     Brummell,"    by     Duncan 

Phyfe  285 

Mirror,    double    bevelled,    carved    and    gesso    frame, 

glass    sconces,     iSth     century     ...  ...  ...     184 

Panelled   room   from  5,  Greaf   George  Street,  West 

minster,    London,    1750-60    (Victoria    &    Albert 

Museum)      16 

Panelling,     English,     15II1    or     j  6th    centuries,     with 

15th-century     French    panels    inserted,     Pay- 

cocke's   House,    Cr.    Coggeshall  122 

Pews,     linenfold,     panelling,      Strensham      Church, 

1  5 1 1 1  '  t  6th    centuries  ...         ...  ...         ...        18 

Room,  pine  panelled,  from  Stanwick  Park,   174"  ...     ,(50 


Furniture   ami   Woodwork — continued. 

Settee,     William     and     Marx,    will)     Duke    of     Leeds' 

cypher  [96 

Settee  and    arm-chairs,    French  ...         ...         ...     376 

Stool,       joined,       French,       15II1      century,       pierced 

stretcher     and    uprights     (Victoria     &     Albert 

Museum)      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       25 

Stool,    joined,   oak,    English,    15th    century,   carved 

top    stretcher  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       23 

Stool,    joined,    oak,    English,    16th   century    ...  ...        26 

Stool,     joined,      Southern      French,      15th     century, 

carved    top    stretcher   and   uprights      ...  ...        z\ 

Class. 

Howls,    fruit    designs,    American    Sandwich    glass    ...       1  jS 
Wine  glass,  stippled  bj    Aert   Schouman  with  a   por- 
trait   of   William    IV.,    after    P.    Tanje  ...     207 

Metalwork. 

Ceremonial  vase,   bronze,  design  in  silver  and   gold, 

Chinese   (Han)        ...         ...         ...          ...         ...  216 

Chester   assay   office  cupper  plate,    commenced    1 701  296 
Fire-back,    Charles    II.   oven uming   Cromwell,   17th 

century          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  386 

Fire  back,    Royal    arms   ol    James    1.,    [61S    ...           ...  .,8s 

hire  back,   St.   Michael   defeating  the  Devil,   1(14  \  ...  387 

Lock-plate,   15th  century,  Staplehurst  Church,   Kin;  14 

Mickophotography. 

Daylight    photograph    of    a     portrait    after    removal 

of   repaint    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     260 

Photomicrograph    ol    the    hand    in    Rembrandt's    por- 
trait   of   his  mother,    163-1  ...  ...  ...      2(11 

Ultra-violet    light    photograph    of   a    portrait,    reveal- 
ing   extent    of    repainting  ...  ...  ...     260 

X-Ray    photograph    of    a     tempera     painting    taken 

through    a    covering  of   gold   leaf  ...         ...     2(12 

(See    also    -Scientific    Instruments.) 


Pewter. 

Tankards 

Ditto     Diagrams 


24'  241 
240, 241 


I'll  TURES    AND    1  (RAWINGS. 

Adoration    of    the    Magi,    In     Giotto    ...  ...  ...      319 

Advertisement  reader,  by  Sharaku  (British  Museum) 

(Colour)        237 

Allegoric  al    subjec  t    (unidentified)        ...         ...         ...       47 

Annunciation,     The     rctable    of     the,     In      Lodovico 

lire  a,    140CJ    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      340 

Astlc-x  ,    Arabella,     jrd    wife    of    Sir    franc  is   Vincent, 

by    George  Romney,    1772  ...         ...         ...     370 

Bankes,    Frances,   daughter  of    Sir   Henry   Bankes, 

by    Catherine    Read  ...         ...         ...         ...       38 

Bol,   Ferdinand,  detail  of  tin-  artist's  wife   ...         ...     261 

Bonaparte  at   Arcole,   In    Antoine  Jean,  Baron  Cms 

(Louvre)       50 

Bragadino  presented   to  tie-  Trinity,    ?  1>>    Antonio 

Vasilacchi,    called    Aliense  ...         ...         ...       45 

Bronckhorst,   Joost   van,  by    Mostaert  (Colour)       ...     361 
Brown    family,   The,    American    19th-century    provin- 
cial   painting  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     36V 

Burdett,  Angela,   after  S.   J.    Stump 384 

Cardinal   Richelieu,   by    Philippe  de  Champaigne...       in 
Charlotte,    Queen,    by    T.    Gainsborough    (Victoria 

and   Albert   Museum)   (Colour)   ...  ...  ...      290 

Children    of    IIc-nr\,      jrd     Duke-    of     liuccleuch,     by 

Catherine    Read     ...  ...  ...  37 
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Index 


Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Children  of  John,    ist    Ear]    Spencer,   by   Catherine 

Read,     1766              35 

Colbert,    A    man,    traditionally    (ailed,    by    Philippe 

de    Champaigne    ...         ...         ••■         •••         ■••  79 

Conversion   of   St.   Paul,   by   Jean    Bellegambe        ...  140 
Cookworthy,  William,  the  potter,  attributed  to  Opie 

(Plymouth    Museum)        •••  4° 

Corbet,    Mrs.,    and    daughter,    by    George    Romney 

(1780-83)       7i 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Euguerrand  Charenton  4 

Crucifixion,  by  the  School  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  215 
Crucifixion,   with    a    view    ol    Toledo,    by    I'd    Greco 

(Cincinnati   Museum)        ...          ...          ■••          •••  43' 

Cust,     Hon.    Etheired    Anne,     daughter    of    the    ist 

Lord  Brownlow,  by  Catherine  Read  ...         ...  (g 

Dame  an   bain,    by    F.   Clouet   (Colour)          tl 

Deux  etudes  de  femme,  by  Watteau  ...         ...         ...  113 

Elizabeth    of    Austria,   by   Francois   Clouet    (Colour)  103 

Enchanted  Castle,   bj    Claude  Lorrain           3 

Family    in    a    landscape,    A,    by    Gonzales    Coques 

(Kansas     Museum)               ...           ...           ...           ...  428 

Fanshaw,  Lyonel,  by  Joseph    Michael   Wright       ...  201 

Farmer's  wife  and   tin-   raven,  by   George   Slulibs   ...  227 
Flowers,  by   II.   Fantin-Latour,    1S71    (Victoria   and 

Albert    Museum)    (Colour)          165 

Francois  1.,  King  of   France,  attributed  to  Francois 

'  Clouet            7s 

Gideon  and  the   Fleece,  School  of  Avignon   ...          ...  7 

Goethe,   by    Tischbein,    1786-88           120 

Gongora,    The    Poet,    by    Velazquez    (Boston     Musi  430 
Gonzago,    Federigo,    by     Francesco    Francia    (Met. 

Museum,    New    York)      s > j  ■ 

He. id  of  .1   girl,  by  J.   I..  David         9 

Holy   Family,  by  Era  Bartolommeo ...  277 

Hylas  and    the    Nymphs,   bj    Piero   di  Cosimo       ...  •■,-<> 

In    the   Jura,    by    Martin    Ilardie           ...          ...           ...  341) 

Jockeys  avant   la    course,   by   Degas  ...         ...         ...  150 

I. a   Logo,  bj    Renoir,    [874   (Colour)  ...         ...         ...  14') 

La    Plage   a    Trouville  :    L' I  mprratriec    Eugenie   et 

sa   suite,  In    E.   lioudin,   1863  ...        ...        ...  147 

La  Source,   by   J.   A.    1).    Ingres           ...          ...          ...  125 

La   Tasse   do   Chocolat,  bj    Lancret  ...         ...         ...  76 

Lady  taking  tea,  bj   J.   B.  Chardin,  [750  (Hunterian 

Museum,  Glasgow)           8 

Lake,   The,  by  William   1  tt\    (Colour)           32<j 

Landscape,    by    John    Thirtle    (Victoria    &     Albert 

Museum)      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2^7 

Landscape   and  cattle,  I > \-    lohn  W.   Casilear   (1S11- 

1893)            ...          ...  284 

Landscape-rivei    scene,    School    oi    Joachim    Patinir 

(National  Gallery)   (Colour)       218 

Landscape    with     reposing    huntsmen,     by    Claude 

Lorrain         211 

Le    liar    aux    Folies-Bergeres,    by    Edouard   Manet, 

1882    (Colour)           :4 

Le  Bateau  de  Folkestone,  by  Manet,  1869  ...         ...  153 

Li-  billet  doux,  by   Fragonard  ...         ...         ...         ...  151 

Le  Hon  Book  (E.   Bellot,  the  I  ngraver),  bj    Manet, 

is:;             ' 152 

Le    Derby     d'Epsom     en     iSji,     by    Gericault,     182] 

(Louvre)        -- 

Le  Pont  de  Courbevoie,  In    Seurat  (Colour) 83 

latter.  The,  by  1'ietro  Longhi  (Met.  Mus.,  N.Y.)  $41 
Lindow,  Mr    and.  Mrs    William,  bj  George  Romney, 

1772     (National    Gallery)             36S 


Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Louise    de    Lorraine,     Consort     of     Henry     III.    of 

France,    Anonymous,    dated     155 —     ...  ...        78 

MacDonald,    Flora,    by    Richard    Wilson    (National 

Gallery,    Scotland)  ...         ...  413 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  Boucher...         ...         ...       31 

Mine.     Henriette,     daughter     of      Louis     XY.,      by 

Nattier    (Colour)    ...  ...  ...        53 

Madonna  and  Child,  by  Andrea  di  Bartolo,  1409  214 
Man,    traditionally   called    Colbert,    by    Philippe    de 

Champaigne  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       79 

Mellon,    Harriett,    The   Duchess   of    St.    Albans,    by 

1  leorge     1  'lint  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     383 

Misericord     of     Nice,     Retable     of     tin-,     by     Jean 

Miralheti,    1420      ...  ..         ...         ...         ...     343 

Mile.    Yerrieres    Jouant   de   la    Harpe,    by    Drouais 

(1760)  1311 

Morning,   by   Claude   Lorrain   ...          ...          ...          ...  77 

Xotre  Dame  de  Grasse,  Burgundian  School,  1470  155 
Paintings,    Unidentified              ...         47,188,263,327,399 

Paris  from   Mont   St.   Michel,  l>>   C.  C.   Pyne  (Col. I  185 

Plaisirs    du   bal,   by    Watteau   (Colour)            2 

Portrait    oi     <    man,   by   Sustermans 357 

Portraits,     Unidentified  188,  263,  20^,  328,  331,  30:) 

Prevot  and   Echevins  of  the  Citj    ol    Paris  in  prayer 

before  the  Trinity,  Anonymous,  1568  ...  7c) 
Princess     Royal,    Princess    Augusta    and     Princess 

Elizabeth,  l>>   Thomas  Gainsborough  (Victoria 

and    Albert    Museum)    (Colour)            3S1 

Queen    I  harlotte,    by    T.    Gainsborough     (Victoria 

and   Albert   Museuml    (Colour) 290 

Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by   Poussin  (Colour)   ...         ...  21 

Reading    from    Moliere,   A,    In    do   Troy     ...         ...  76 

Ri  table    of    the    Annunciation,    by    Lodovico     Bria, 

1  199                34" 

Retable    ol      thi       Misericord     of     Nice,     by     Jean 

Miralheti,     1420    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  343 

Richard  II.,  Anonyi 1-.   14th  century          ...         ...  81 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  by   Philippe  do  Champaigne  ...  93 
Roe,    1  .    Gordon,   Assistant    Editor   of   •'The  Con- 
noisseur,"   by    I' red    Roe,    R.I.            ...          ...  271) 

St.  Albans,    Duchess  oi,   1, 1    George  (dint 383 

St.  Christopher  and  the  Holy  Child  (detail  of  fresco 
at  1  1  -I,  la  one),  attributed  to  I  lonorata 
Uodiani         ...  ...  259 

St.    George    ami     the    dragon,    attributed    to    Simon 

M    1  mion      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      148 

vi     Maurice     nd    Rene,    Ling    of    Sicily    (sec   "Si. 

\  o  tor    and     a    donor  ")    ...  ...      _>,,:; 

St.   Veronica's   handkerchief  (unidentified) 264 

St.  \  i<  tor  and  a  donor,  bj  (?)  The  Master  oi 
Moulin-  (Glasgow  1  I  ill'  1 1  (si  >  "St.  Maurice 
and   Rene,   King  of  Sicily")     ...         5 

Salisburj    Cross,  b]    Fred  Roe,  R.I.  ...        ...        ...    405 

S    skia,  detail  of,  by   Reinliran.lt  261 

Sassetti     family,    A    lady    of    the,    by    Ghirlandaio 

(Metropolitan   Museum,    Now    \  ork)    ...  ...      143 

Smoking    villages     near     Ilsnenau,    by    Goethe        ...      r2o 

Sophia,    Ladj    Shelburne,   and   ber   son,    Lord    Fitz- 

maurice,    bt    Catherine   Read,    1768 36 

Sortie  from  Gibraltar,  by  John  Trumbull  (Cincin- 
nati Museum)         ...         ...         ...     26g 

Sports    srenes,    by    Cosmo    (dark  ...  416 

Street  in  Normandy,  by  Samuel    Prout    (Lad]    Lever 

Art   Gallery)   (Colour)      ...         ...     401 

Te  Rerio  .  b     Gauguin,  Taiti,   1N97  ...         ...         ...       10 
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Pictures  and  Drawings     continued. 

Toilet,  The,  by  Gerard  Terborch  (Met.  Mus.,  N.Y.)  299 

Townsend,    William,    by   Thomas    Gainsborough    ...  350 

Toy  maker,   Portrait  of   a    (unidentified)        ...         ...  265 

Triptych,   by   t lie    Master  of   the  Aix   Annunciation  6 

University    College,   Oxford,    by   Edmund   H.    New  344 

\  iew  of  Rome,  by  Corot           ...         ...         ...         ...  75 

Vincent,  Henry  Dormer,  by  Georgi  Romney,  1 77 j  369 
Vincent,     Sir     Francis,     7th     Baronet,    by     George 

Romney,    1772       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  371 

Virgin  and  Child,  Anonymous,  15th  century  ...  175 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Jehan  Foucquet  (Royal  Mus., 

Antwerp)      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  197 

Virgin  and  Child  with  a  King  of   France  and  other 

figures,  Anonymous,    15th  century       ...         ...  80 

Wellington,      Sir     Edward,      G.C.V.O.,      C.M.G., 

li\     I.    M.    Colin     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  403 

Wallpaper,    panel  of,    London,    1 76S,    hand   painted 

(Metropolitan     Museum    of    Art,    New     York)  72 

Walpole    children,    1>\     Stephen    Slaughter    ...          ...  359 

Warren,     Sir    George,     and     Lady,    and     child,     by 

George    Romney,    17O9    ...          ...          ...          ...  366 

Ditto.     Original    sketch    for    ...         ...         ...         ...  367 

Wilson,   Mrs.    Daniel,  of  Dallam  Tower,   by  George 

"  Rumney,"     1760             ...          ...         ...         ...  ,5<>s 

Winter  in  Winchelsea,  bj    George  Graham  ...         ...  348 

Witt,  Sir  Robert,  in  his  Library,  1>\   T.  C.  Dugdale  26S 

Wooded    lane,    by    John    Crome    (Lady    Lever    Art 

Gallery)  (Colour)   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  309 

Young  woman,  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  1560  ...         ...  140 

Plates. 

Adoration    of    the    Magi,   by    Giotto    ...          ...          ...  319 

Advertisement  reader,  by  Sharaku  (British  Museum) 

(Colour)        ...         ...          ...         ...          ...         ...  237 

Bronckhorst,    Joosi    van,    by    Mostaert    (Colour)    ...  361 

Dame   au  bain,   by   F.   Clouel    (Colour)            ...          ...  11 

Deux  etudes  de  femme,  by  Watteau  ...         ...         ...  113 

Elizabeth   of    Austria,   by    Francois  Clouet    (Colour)  103 

Farmer's  wife   and    the  raven,    by   George    Stubbs...  227 

I  lowers,    by    H.    Fantin-Latour,    1871     (Victoria    & 

Albert   Museum)   (Colour)            ...          ...          ...  165 

Gonzaga,    Eederigo,    bj     E  1  im  esco    Francia    (Met. 

Museum,     New    York)     ...         ...          ...          ...  391 

K'ang    JIsi    famille-verte  bowl  with    a   scene  of    the 

Imperial  Court   (Colour)              ...          ...          ...  247 

Lake,  The,  by  William  Etty  (Colour)           329 

Landscape,  by  John  Thirtle  (Victoria  &  Albeit  Mus.)  257 
Landscape:  liver  scene,  School  of  Joachim   Patinir 

(National    Gallery)    (Colour)      ...         ...         ...  218 

La   Loge,   by   Renoir,    1874  (Colour)   ...         ...         ...  146 

La  Source,  by  J.  A.   D.  Ingres           ...          125 

Le    Bar   aux    Folies-Bergeres,    by    Edouard    Manet, 

1882    (Colour)        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  74 

Le  Pont  de  Courbevoie,  by   Seurat   (Colour)           ...  83 

Letter,  The,  by  Pietro  Lcnghi  (Met.  Mus.,  N.Y.)...  343 
\1  M  Donald,    Flora,    by    Richard    Wilson    (National 

Gallery,    Scotland)           ...         ...         ...         ...  41; 

Madame  de    Pompadour,   by  Boucher           ...         ...  31 

Mine.  Henriette,  daughter  of  Louis  XW,  by  Nattier 

(Colour)        53 

Madonna    and    (  hild,    French   ivory    carving,   early 

14th    century   (Victoria  &   Albert  Museum)    ...  41 

Notre  Dame  de  Grasse,  Burgundian  School,  c.  1470  155 

Paris  from  Mont  St.  Michel,  by  C.  C.  Pyne  (Colour)  r8s 


Pi.  vn-.s  -continued. 

Plaisirs   du   bal,    by   Watteau    (Colour)         2 

Princess  Royal,  Princess  Augusta  and  Princess 
Elizabeth,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough  (Victoria 
and    Albert    Museum)     (Colour)  381 

Queen  Charlotte,  1>\   T.  Gainsborough  (Victoria  and 

Albert    Museum)    (Colour)  ...      290 

Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  Poussin  (Colour)  ...         ...       21 

Richelieu,    Cardinal,    by    Philippe    de    Champaigne       oj 
Sortie     from     Gibraltar,     by    John    Trumbull     (Cin- 
cinnati   Museum)  ...  ...  ...  ...     269 

Street   in  Normandy,  In    Samuel  l'rout  (Lady  Lever 

Art    Gallery)    (Colour)    ...         ...         ...         ...     40a 

Toilet,  The,  by  Gerard  Terborch  (Met.  Mus.,  N.Y.)     299 
Vincent,    Sir     Francis,     ;th     Baronet,     by    George 

Romney,    1772        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     371 

Virgin  ami   Child,  Anonymous,   15th  century  ...      175 

Virgin     and     Child,     by     Jehan     Foucquet     (Royal 

Museum,    Antwerp)  ...         ...         ...         ...     197 

Wooded    lane,    by    John    Crome     (Lady    Lever    Art 

Gallery)     (Colour)  ...         ...         ...         ...     309 

Potter*  and  Porcelain. 

Chinese.  Jar,  grey  stoneware,  yellowish-green 
glaze,  3rd  century  A.D. — see  also  under  Han, 
etc.  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     246 

Dresden.      Busts    of    children,    daughters  of    Elector 

Augustus    (pair)     ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     275 

Greek.  Chalcidian  black-figured  cenochoe,  6th  cen- 
tury   B.C.      ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     432 

Han. 

Figure  of  a  horse,  dark  slate-grey  earthenware  ...     255 
Figure  of  a  lady,  dark   slate-grey   earthenware   ...     252 
Hispano-Moresque.      Dish,   15th  century,  blue  flower 

pattern         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       69 

K'ang     Hsi.         Bowl,     famille-verte,    scene    of     the 

Imperial   Court    (Colour)  ...         ...         ...     247 

Lambeth    Delft.      Money    box,   blue   and   yellow,    in- 
scribed  I.S.M.,   1692        ...         ...  ...         ...     202 

Meissen.      Figure    of    Mars,    1770        ...  ...  ...     358 

Satsuma. 

Incense    boxes    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      ir2 

Incense    burners  ...  ...  ...  ...  112,115 

Kwannon  ...         ...         112 

Tea    bowds  ..         109 

Vases         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   110,111,112,115 

Staffordshire. 

Dish  and  plate,   1825,  views  of  New  York  ...  ...     213 

Plate   with   arms   of   U.S.A.,  by    Adams,  of   Tun- 
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Walton,    I/. 1.1k. 

"  Complete    Angler,"    r8i5,    Bagster    edition        ...  209 

"  John  Donne's  Poems,"  1650          ...        282 

Watteau.     "Figures    de    Differens    Caracteres,"    2 

vols.,    1730 282 

W  ittmann,  W.     "Travels   m   Turkey,    Asia    Minor, 

Syria,   etc.,   in    1799-1801  "       ...  282 

Bkonzf.. 
Benin. 

.Egis,    representing   a   chief    (two)   ...          ...          ...  209 

Human   head,    negroid   features        ...          209 

Human  head,  negroid  features,  three  tribal  marks 

over  each  eye,  Cast  of   ...         ...         ...         ...  65 

Sacrificial   neck    ring 209 

1  liinese.     Kylin  model  in   bronze   and   ormolu       ...  425 
Florentine.      Charity,    represented    as    a    woman    and 

three  children,   group,   16th   century    ...         ...  554 

Venetian.      Man     kneeling,     supporting     shell,      16th 

century         ...         ...         ...         ...  354 
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Engravings  \\i>  Eti  hings. 

Bell,     E.        Delicate    Embarrassment     and     Mutual 

Friends    (pair),    alter    Morland 
Cardon,  A.     Duke  Cherries,  Cries  of  London,  aftet 

W  heatley 

Dehucourt,    P.    L.     Almanack    National,    dedie    aux 

Anus  de  la  Constitution  ... 
Gaugain,  T.     Dancing  Dogs  and  Guinea   Pigs,  aft  i 

Morland    (pair) 
Gimber,    S.    II.         George     Washington,     alter    G. 

Stewart 

ll.j'  len,   Sir    F.  Si  j in  . 

Dasha,  turned  left,  an  unrecorded  portrait  of  the 

artist's    wile 

Etudes  a  I'eau    Forte,    1866  ... 
Sunset    in    Ireland 
Harris,  J.     Scenes  on  the  road  to  Epsom  and   back, 

after  J.    Pollard    (set  of    lour) 

Hullam    and    Thompson.        Beauties    of    Brighton, 
after    T.     Harper    (set    of    five)    ... 

Lucas,   David.     Mezzotints,   alter  J.   Constable,  col- 
lection   of    ... 
Master  of  the    Berlin   Passion.      The  Crowning  with 

Thorns 
Nash,  J.      Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time 

(lour   series   of  coloured    plates) 
Paul,  J.   Dean.     The  Leicestershire  (set  of  lour)   ... 
Reinagle,   P.   (after).      Shooting  subjects   (sel   of   leu) 
Rembrandt. 

Christ   between   His    Parents,   returning   from    the 
I  emple 

Descent    from    tin-   tioss,   by    Torchlight   ... 

Old    woman    seated    at  a   table 

St.  Jerome  reading   in  an   Italian   landscape 

Woman   seated   near  a  Dutch   stove  

Schiavonetti,  L.     M  ilk  below  Maids,  after  Wheatley 
Soiron,   F.   D.     St.  James's   Park  and   a  Tea   Gar- 
den,   after    Morland    (pair) 
Whistler. 

Douze  etudes  a   I'eau  Forte  (French  set)   ... 

Little    Venice 

Rotherhithe    (Wapping) 

Seymour    (F.    Seymour    Haden,    Junr.)    ... 

The  Tra^hetto  ... 

Upright    Venice 
Wolstenholme,  Dean.     Essex   Hunt  (sel  ol  four)      136 
Zorn,  Anders. 

An    Irish  girl,  or  Annie  

1  lal  hei ,    I  \  ening 

Ernest     Kenan 

The  Wall/  

Zorn   and    his    \\  ile 
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Adam. 

Secretaire   bookcase,   mahogany 

Cms    and    covers,    oviform,   surmounted    by   cones 
(pair) 

Ann-,   Qui  •  n. 

Anna  hair,    winged,    easy,    petit-foint    needlework 

upholstery     ... 

Bedroom  suite,   burr-walnul   (five  pieces)   ... 

Booki  .is,-,    walnut 

Bureau,     walhul  

Pure  in  bool  case,  walnut 
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I- 1  uniti  RE-    continue  d. 
Anne,   Queen     t  ontinui  a 

Card-table,    walnut       ...         ...         ...       65 

Chair,  walnut,  seat   covered    Soho   t.apestrj  ...     355 

Writing    desk,    walnut,    knee-hole    ...         ...  ...     209 

Chinese.      Cabinet,   lacquer,   folding  doors   enclosing 
drawers,    carved   summer  houses,    etc.,    on   old 

English   black  and  gold   -land ...      137 

Chippendale. 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany,    carved    interlaced    splats, 

square    chamfered   legs    (two)    ...         ...         ...       65 

Arm-chairs,   mahogany,   seats  covered  Soho   tapes- 
try,   cabriole    legs,    1735    (set    of    lour)    ...  ...      4J4 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany,    seals    and    backs   covered 

with    gros-foint   needlework    (pair)      ...  ...      354 

Bookcase,     mahogany,    break  front,     winged         ...      137 
Bookcase,  mahogany,  winged  ...         ...         ...       65 

Bureau,     mahogany       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       65 

Bureau  bookcase,  mahogany  ...  ..  ...  ...       65 

•    ilnriel,     mahogany     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

Cabinet,    mahogany,    upright,    Gothic     design         ...      425; 
Chair,   mahogany,   scroll  back,  cabriole  legs,   claw 

feet  ...  ...     2og 

Chairs,   mahogany,    ladder    backs    (set  of  five)    ...     354 
Dining    chairs,    mahogany,   carved   scroll    and    rib- 
bon back   (set  of  fourteen)         ...     425 

Elbow-chair,    mahoganj  ...         ...         ...         ...     21  j 

Fire-screen,    mahogany   tripod  on  claw    feet,    ban- 
ner  panel  of   Soho  tapestry       ...         ...         ...     354 

Library    table,    mahogany,    cabriole    legs,    carved 

lion  paw   feet  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     425 

Screen,  mahogany,  two-fold,  panel  of  old    English 

gros-foint    tapestry  65 

Screen,  two-fold,  fret   pattern  framework  ...         ...       65 

Secretaire,    walnut,    parquet  ...       65 

Secretaire  cabinet,  mahogany,   pierced  swan  neck 

cornice  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      354 

Secretain   library  bookcase,  old  Spanish  mahogany        (>-, 
Side-table,    mahogany,   cabriole  legs,   carved   with 

ai  mi  luis    I.  .1  \  es     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     137 

Side-table,    mahogany,    carved    arabesque    foliage, 

top   formed   of   slab   of  veined   red  marble   ...     354 
Stools,    mahogany,   claw  and  ball    feel    (two)  ...        1)4 

Writing    armchair,    mahogany,     upholstered    back      425 
18th   Century. 

Bureau    secretaire,    mahogany,    on   bracket    feet    ...      354 
Easj    1  hair,   winged,  walnut   ...  ...  ...  ...      2ro 

Empire.        Seats,      mahogany,      backs     carved      with 

foliage,    painted    with    crests   (pair)    ...         ...     3,4 

English. 
Screen,  lacquer,  eight-fold,  painted   Chinese  land- 
si.  ipes,    gilt   on   black   ground    ...  ...  ...        64 

Show  cabinet,  glass  doors  and  ends,  slender  legs, 

1  s 1 1 1  1  eniui  \  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     137 

Tallboy   chest,  red   lacquer,  old       ...         ...         ...     283 

French,  Earlj . 
Commodi  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     425 

Itining    chairs    (sel     of    six)    ...  ...  ...  ...      210 

Dumb    wallers,    mahogam     (pair)    ...  ...  ...      42O 

Table,    fitted    drawer   and    writing   table    ...  ...     425 

Writing  cabinet,    marquetry,  drop  front  ...         ...     425 

Writing  table,    ormolu  mounted     marquetry  ...      42=; 

'.urge      I.         Cabinet,      red      lacquer,      ornamented 

flowers    in   gold,    etc.,   on    gilt-gesso   stand   ...     354 
(  '.1  cirgian. 

Bureau-bookcase,  walnut        ...         ...         ...         ...     209 

I  lining  table,  mahoganj  ...         ...         ...         ...       63 
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Furnj  n  rk     <  ontinued . 
Hepplewhite. 

Arm-chairs,   mahogan}    (sel   of  four) 
Arm-chairs,  mahogany  (set  of  six)   ... 
Bookcase,    mahogany    ... 

Bookcase,    mahogany,    break-front,    winged 
Dining-table,   mahogany 
Writing-chairs,   mahogany   (two) 
Italian. 
Arm-chairs,     oak,     seats     and     backs     upholstered 

■petit-foint    needlework    (pair)     ... 
Cassone,     gilt,     front     and     side     panels     painted 

knights,    16th    century 

Kent,    William.         Sideboard    tables,    brown    veined 

marble  tops,  1730  (pair)   ... 
Louis  XIV. 

Bureaux,    attributed     to     Andre     Charles     Boulle 
(pair)  

Cartonniere,    kingwood 
Louis  XV. 

Chair,  gilt   bcrgere 

1  'li.nse    longue,    gilt    ... 

Commode 

Commode,  marquetry,  signed  P.  Roussel  ... 

Commode,  stamped  Roussel 

Commodes,     marquetry,    shaped     fronts,     splayed 

ends,    stamped   T.    Dubois  (pair)  

Escritoire,     marquetry  

Librarj    table,   marquetry,    three   drawers,   enclos 

ing  two  secret  doors       

Writing-table,    tulip    wood,   cabriole    legs,    chased 

ormolu     mounts 
Louis  XVI. 
Candelabra,     ormolu,      three-light,     sconces     and 

branches   chased    ... 
Secretaire,    panels    painted    nymphs    and    cupids, 

etc.,   in  grisaille  on  an  ivorj    coloured  ground 
Secretaire,    parquetry,    fall-down    fronl    enclosing 

drawers  and   shelves,   stamped    L.   Boudin  ... 
igth    Century.        Writing-table,   mahogany,   labelled 

Gillow's,    Lancaster 
Sheraton. 

Arm-chairs,   mahog  in;    (set  oi   twelve)       

Hook -.helves,  hanging  (pair) 

Cabinet,    mahogany,    glazed    folding   doors,    four 

small  drawers  at   top,  1  upboard  below 
Cabinet,   satinwood,  glazed    folding  doors,  mould- 
ing oi  thi   g]  I—  carved,  etc.,  b  lsi     - 

Writing-table,  mahogany,  1  rench  design 

Writing-table,    mahogany,    1798       

Spanish. 

Screen,   leather,   decorated  Chinese  buildings     nd 

flowers   on  black  ground 

Screen,    li  tther,   six-leaf,   painted   Chinese   figures 

and    flowers   on    gold    ground 

Cm  Iassified. 

Dining-chairs,      covered  .■.</     needlework. 

incidents    from    the    Legend    of    King    Arthur 

(thirteen) 

Dining-table,    mahogany,    in    four   parts 

William   and   Mary.     Chest,   walnut 

Gi  1  s  s . 
English. 
Drinking    glass,    engraved    harp   and   crown,    two 

inscriptions,   etc.   ... 
Drinking  glass,  engraved  rose,  oak  leaf,  star  and 
Fiat" 
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Glass — continued. 
English — continued. 
Drinking  glass,    insi  ribed  "   The    Rioters  of  Drog- 

heda  "  354 

Electroliers,   cut   glass    for    ten    lights   (pair)  ...     425 

Goblets,    engraved    with    the    fight   between    Tom 
Savers    and    John    Heenan    at    Farnborough, 

April   1S1I1,   [860  (set  of  three) 354 

Paper-weights,    variouslj    decorated    with    flowers 

(eighteen)  354 

Waterloo!.         Dessert    basket,     on    diamond-shaped 

feet  354 

I  ."I  11    AND   JEWEI  I  ERY. 

Athena,  circular  boss  with  head  of  gold,  ex  Hermit- 
age         64 

Benin.     Armlet,    chased    native    masks         209 

Bracelet,     plaited,    six    lions'     heads    set    about     a 

knol    of    Heracles,    gold,   ex    Hermitage       ...       64 

Earrings,  paii  of,  palmetti  and  rosette  ornaments, 
supported  bj  figures  ol  Eros,  gold,  ex  Hei 
mitage  •••         •••       64 

Hittite  statuette,   priesl    in  robe,  wearing  tall   mitre, 

1  hi  1 1  inn,    ex     I  termitage  ...         ...         ...       ''4 

Louis   XVI.     Spoons,    sel   of    twelve,   gold 63 

Perm  ian. 

Ornament-.,     designed     as     masks     (collection     of 

-i    '  nteen)  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     283 

Ornaments,  gold,  silver  and   gilt  metal    (series  of 

fort}       1  283 

Royal  bai  ony,  gold  enamelled,  with  por- 
traits,   German       ...  64 

Scythian    jewellery,    series    oJ     twenty-eighl    pieces, 

gold,  ex    1 1 '  1  mitage        ...        ...      64 

Sepulchral  diadem  design  ol  two  helmeted  warriors 
standing  back  to  back,  each  grappling  with 
;i   lion,  Sth   century  B.C..,   gold,  ex    Hermitage       64 

Miniatures. 

Engleheart,    George.     Lady     ...         ...         ...         ...     283 

II     I.  id       I!  ■      imwell,    Earl    of    Essex,    two 

portraits   111  gold   locket   ...  ...  ...  ...      281 

Shelley,    Sam       Mum    Brant,    1786    ...         283 

Smart,   John.     William    Murray,    ist    Ear)   oJ    \l    □ 
field,      1 7  S 1 ,     >el     in     a     brilliant,     pear]     and 
1  name!   1 1  im<         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     210 

Unknown.  The  Three  Graces  and  ladj  standing 
by  .111  inn,  mounted  on  ivory  tablet  case,  the 
top   plaited   with  hair  of   Prince  Charles  Si11.nl        65 

Musical  l  nstruments. 

II    rpsichord,    Italian,    16th   century    ...         ...         ...  65 

Miscellanei 

Baton    of   Arturo    Toscanini              ...         .  .         ...  555 

Piano,     Steinv                ...         ...          ...          555 

Violins. 

Aldric,    of   Paris            ...         ...         ...          ...         ...  65 

1  app  .   Giofredo    (Saluzzo),    1698   ...         ...        ...  355 

1  'hanot,    G    u           Paris),    1S40       65 

Gagliano,  Joseph   (Naples),    177 — 65 

Giovanni,    Battista    Rogeri    (Brescia)          ...          ...  65 

Gragnani,    Antonio,     17X6      ...         ...         ...         ...  65 

Grancino,    Giovanni,     1696    ...         .  .         ...         ...  355 

rneri,     \  ndrea,     i68r        ...         ...         ...         ...  354 

Londolphus,    I  ..    1755           355 

micelles. 

Gaglianus,   Alexander   (Xeapoli),    1724        ...          ...  354 

Guadagnini,  J.  and    A.            6s, 
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Pewter. 

English.     Wassail  cup  and  cover,  two  scroll  handles, 
engraved    1702 

rn  ti  res  and  Drawings. 

Anderson,   W.     Views  on   the  Thames   near  London 

Bridge   (pair) 
Antonello.      Head     of     a     young     man,    dark     dress, 

lil.i'  k    skull     cap     ... 
Apdioven,    T.    van.     Village   wedding 
Barraud,     II.     Mr.    Samuel     Block,    New     Barnet, 

mounted,    his    son   standing   by    his   horse    ... 

Beardsley,   Aubrey.     The    Wagnerites,    1894 
Beechey.     The    Hastings    Brothers    ... 
Bellini   (attributed  to).      Madonna  and   Child,    archi- 
tectural   background,   backed    by   "  Flight    of 
Lot    and    his    family,"    German    School 
Bosch.     Adoration    of    the    Magi 
Brekelenkam,    Q.      Visit    of    the    doctor 
Brunery,    F.      Le    Pont   d' Amour  :    Les    gages   dans 

les    jeux    Innocents 
Canaletto. 
La   Piazzetta    di    San    Marco 
Views    of    Venice    (pair) 
Gapelle,    J.    van    der.      River    scene,     sailing    ships, 

boats    and     figures 
Carpenter.     Isabella    Selwyn,    seated,   with   a   child, 
in    landscape 

<  Yvanne,     Paul.      Marion    the    Botanist 

Chinese,     wall-paper,     painted     flowers,     birds     and 

butterflies,    18th  century  (21   panels)    ... 
Circus   life    in    England    and   America,    collection   of 

prints    and    drawings,    etc. 

Constable,    John.     Hampstead    Heath 

Copley,  J.   S.      George   IV.    when    Prince   Regent    ... 

Cosway,  Richard.      Mary  Sheddon,  as  a  child,  with 

her  mother,   1S07 

Cruikshank,  George. 

January — Twelfth   Night,    1841  

Calling    the     Watch     ... 

Dog   Days — Legislation    going   to   the   Dogs,    1844 

Drawings  for   Smedley's   "frank    Fairlegh "   (set 

of    six) 

Father    Mathew — An    Ice    Man    for   a   small   party, 

1844  

Guy  Fawkes  and  Catesby  landing  the  powder  ... 

Leapfrog   played    by    frogs 

Moses    going    to    the    Fair 

Pistol   informing    Falstaff  of  death   of   Henry    IV. 
Queen  Jane  interposing  between   Northumberland 

and   Simon   Renard 
Queen   Mary    surprising    Courtenay    and    Princess 

Elizabeth 
Simon    Renard    and    Winwike  the   Warden    on   the 

roof    of    White    Tower 

Sir    John    Falstaff    arrested     at    the    suit    of    Mrs. 

Quickly 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  dictating  terms  to  Queen  Mary 
Daddi,    Bernardo.      Madonna   and   Child,   enthroned 

with    saints  and   angels    ... 
Dance,    Nathaniel.     II.R.II.    Charlotte    Augusta    as 

a   child  

Daniell,    W.      Waterfall    in    India,    with   temple    and 

figures  ...  ...  ...  

de    Bray,   S.     Woody   landscape,    1633  

de   Witte,   Emmanuel.     Church  interior  with   figures 
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Pictures  ami   Drawings-  continued. 
Devis,   Arthur. 

Gentleman,    green    dress,     white    hose,    seated     at 

table  353 

Lady   and   gentleman,  standing   beneath   a  tree   in 

the    gardens    of    a  mansion        ...         ...         ...       63 

The    Love    Song,     1759  353 

The    Thomlinson    family,    1745        ...         ...  ...      137 

Degas,  E.     Two  dancers  ...         ...         ...  ...     283 

Downman,    John.      Studies    of    portraits     of     distin- 
guished persons   (collection  of  thirty-three)   ...     136 
1  Hirer,   School   of.     Christ   and   the  three  Marys   ...     426 
Dutch  School. 

('upper  vase  of  flowers  on  a  table  ...         ...  ...     42b 

M.m  playing  a  violin  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     42(1 

Dyckman,  J.  L.     Lady  making  lace,   1854  ...         ...     353 

English  School. 

Games  at  Eton,   1S50  (set  of  three)  ...         ...     283 

Lady   in   a  blue   lace-trimmed    dress  ...  ...     425 

Fantin-Latour,  H.     Asters  in  a  green  vase,   1871   ...     137 
Farquharson,   Joseph. 
The  after-glow   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       63 

The   end    of    the    wood    and    leaving   the   hills    ...     35; 
fielding,   Copley.     River  scene,  two  peasants  on   a 

path,  ruined   castle  and  hills  beyond,    1841   ...     353 
Flemish  School. 

St.   Catherine  of  Alexander  (leaf  of  Triptych)    ...     13d 
St.     Christopher     introducing     a    donor     (leaf     of 

Triptych)      136 

Fredi,  Bartolo  di.     Adoration  of  the  Magi  ...  ...     137 

French   School.     Christ   in  the  house  of   Simon,  the 

Magdalen  anointing  His  feet .   ...     137 

frith,     W.    P.      Measuring    heights    ...  ...  ...     210 

Gainsborough. 

Cattle  at  a  fountain,   with   shepherd   boy  and  girl 

conversing  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     210 

Jeffrey,   1st   Baron  Amherst   ...         ...         ...         ...     282 

William     Townsend       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     353 

Gardner,  David.     Lady  Laetitia  Lade,  white  muslm 

dress,   standing   in    a    landscape  ...         ...     3?,i 

Gauguin,     Paul.         Bretagne    landscape,    with    two 

peasants    in    field,    near    farm    buildings        ...     355 

Gelder,     Aart    de.      Figure     subject ...     283 

Gericault,   J.     Horse    in    a    stable       ...         ...         ...     283 

German    School.     Flight    of    Lot    and    his    family, 
backed     by     Madonna     and     Child,    ascribed 

to     Bellini    ...  ...  426 

Ghirlandaio,    Domenico,    School   of.     Madonna   and 

Child    enthroned    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     353 

Gilpin.      Gentleman,     in    hunting     dress,    holding     a 

grey    hunter  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Girtin.     'iatewa>     of     Kelso     ...  ...         ...         ...       63 

Goyen,  J.   van. 

Landscape   with    church,    figures   and   stream        ...       65 
River  scene,  ferry  boat  on  point  of  leaving  shore. 

164 —  ...         ...         420 

Graham,       Peter.         Highland       cattle       watering  : 

Coming   storm,    1897        ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Grant,   Sir   Francis.     Ralph    John   Lambton  ...     424 

Greenaway,   Kate. 

Ring    O'     Ring     of     Roses 283 

Two    little    maids  :     Springtime        28s 

Greuze.      Boy    in    light    brown    coat    ...  ...  ...     426 

Guardi,    F.     An   archway,    Venice,   with  figures  ...     282 
Hardy,  Thomas.     John  Reeves,  lawyer,  author  and 

King's     printer     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        63 
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Ph  tikes  and   Drawings — continued. 
Henderson,  Cooper. 

Putting  the  skid  on  the  Leeds  and  London  coach 
Royal   Mail   leaving    the   turnpike   ... 
Herring,  J.  F. 
Little  Driver,   with  jockey   up,   on  the    1  towns   ... 
The  Farmyard   ... 
Hilliard,    N.        Queen    Elizabeth,    in    black    dress, 

holding   sceptre    in    her   hand    ... 
Holbein    (School   of).      Catherine   of   Arragon,    black 

dress,  white   cap   ... 
Hone,    Nathaniel.        Mrs.    Ann    Gardiner    and    her 

eldest    son,    Kirkman,    1776 
Hoppner.         Lady     Anne     Barbara    Lambton     and 

family  of  four  children  ... 
Horebout.      Henry    VIII.    in    embroidered    dress    ... 
Hombrook,     T.     L.         Engagement     between      five 
American    Gunboats    and    twenty-seven     Eng- 
lish   ships'    boats,    1815    ... 
Hudson,  Thomas. 

Lady     Oxenden,     in     blue    dress,     white     muslin 

sleeves,  holding  white  ostrich  feather 

Sir   Henry   Oxenden,   6th  Bart.,  blue  embroidered 

coat,  vest  and  breeches 

William    Corbett,    of    Darnhall,    Cashier    of    the 

Navy  

Jacque,   Ch.     The    Sheepfold  :    interior   of    : 

with  sheep  and  poultry  ... 
Jardin,    K.   du.     Views    across   a    river 
Jonson,  Cornelius. 
Anne    Peyton,    wile    of    Henry    Oxenden, 

satin   dress,    1636  ... 
I.mK     Master    (Anne,     daughter    of    Sir 

Oxenden),    in   black   dress,    1635 
Sii    Richard    Master,   dark   dress,  hashed   sleeves, 

white  lawn  collar,   1637 

Kauffman,    Angelica.     William    Henrj    Lambton, 

1797  

Kneller,    Sir   Godfrey. 
iir,   when  a  boy 
Law  rem  e,  Sir  Thomas. 
Captain  Joseph  Cotton   and   his   wife,  nie   Sarah 

Harrison    (pair) 
Harriet  Anne,  <  ounti  --  oJ   Belfast  ... 

I  [ead  i'i   \l  i"  Farren  ...        

John  Harrison,   Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England 

Lady   Curtis,    wife   of   William   Curtis       

Lady    Grey        

Louisa,    Countess   of   Durham 

Mrs.  Edward  Foster  ... 

-Mrs.    Williamson    as    Miranda 

Red     Boy  

Rt.    Hon.    J.    P.    Curran  

Leader,  B.  W. 
Relies  of  the  past,   with    figures    ,n>\    cottages 

The  Severn,  near  Worcester,  i8g6 

Lely,    Sii     Peter.     Elizabeth    Chute,    first    wife    of 
Sir  James  <  Ixenden,  yellow  and  white  dress, 
lands,  ,,[,,    background 
Leyden,    Lucas    van.        Madonna    and    Child,    with 

Saint    Elizabeth     

M  "  -■    x       Gentleman,    long  brown    coat,    showing 
white    muslin    shirt    at    neck    and    wrists,     1677 

Mallet,   J.    M.     The  Proposal 

Mantegna,  Andrea.     Procession  to  Calvary 

Mantegna    (Sihool    of).        Madonna    and   Child    en 
throned    with   Saints 


William,   Duke  of   Glouces 
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Pictures  and  Drawings— c<?«^»«e<£. 

Marcke,    E.   van.     Cattle            ...          ...  425 

Master  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari.     The  Triumph  of 

Scipio   Africanus  ...         ...          ...         ...         ...  136 

Middleton,  J.     Sir  Percy   Oxenden,   riding  a   pony, 

with  his  three  sisters       63 

Mor,  Sir  Antonio.     Ferdinand    I.  of   Austria,  black 

dress,   white   col'ar            ...          ...          G3 

Mulready,  W.     The   careless  messenger  detected    ...  424 

Murillo,  B.  E.     The  >oung  falconer 353 

Mytens,  D.     Sir  James  Oxenden,  grej   dicss,  yellow 

doublet,  brown  hat           ...  63 

Mytens,    Jan.     Anne    Hyde,    wife  of  James    II.      ...  426 

Nasmyth,  P. 

Woody    landscape,    1823          ...          ...          ...          ..  424 

Woody  landscape,   1829            ...          ...          ...          ...  424 

Ochterveldt,  J.     Dutch  interior  with  figures...          ...  210 

Oostsanen,  Cornelisz  van.     Gentleman,  embroidered 

brown    dress   and   brown    cloak,   and    lady    in 

black  dress  and  brown  cloak  standing  holding 

rosary    (in   one   frame)    ...        ...        •■■         ■••  282 

Orpen,    Sir  William.     Stiil    Lifi  ,    [90S         ■  ...          ■■■  137 

Pasi  in,    I.     La    Belle    Dallal 283 

Paye,    R,    M      Young  girl   (two)         282 

Phillips,   Thorn  is 

John  George,  1st  Earl  of  Durham 424 

Sir  1 1  umphrej    1  >avy  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  424 

l'uiro,     Sano    di.      Saint     Jerome     with     three    Car 

dm. ils  and  choir  of  five  ...         ...          •••          ■•■  137 

Pond,   A.     Peg  Woffington       283 

Raebum,    Sir    Henry. 

Colonel    Ramsa]    and  his  wile         ...                     ..  420 

Daniel  Verc,  oi  Stonebyres  ...         ...         ...         ...  42(1 

fames  I  aw,  oi  Elvinston,  black  coat,  etc.  ...        ...  426 

Rej  nolds,  Sii  Joshua. 

1       I'     in    white   muslin   iln--.    -■    ited    111    landscape  42I1 

Lieut    General    William     Kingsley,     Goverrior    oi 

Fort    William,    red    coat,    etc.    ...          ...          ...  63 

Richard   Hely   Hutchinson,  Earl  of   Donoiighmore  426 

Sir   Henry   Mooie,    1st    Baronet,    1760        ...          ...  m- 

I  lie    banished    Lord    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  424 

William    Lambton          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  424 

Rii  hardson,    1  .  M. 

End     of    a    day's     shooting,     Bendderagh,    River 

Garioch,    Ross-shire,    1887           ...          ...          ...  ^i 

Loch  Awe  from  Port  Sonachan,  [878         ...         ...  353 

Richardson,    T.   M.,    Junr.     Continental    views    (set 

of    four)        ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  210 

Romney,  George. 

Gentleman,  blue  coat,  white  cravat  ...         ...         ...  ;;( 

Major-General    John    Lambton          ...         ...         ...  424 

Mi-      lord.  11          ...          ...          426 

Ruisdael,  Salomon    van.      Mouth   of   a    river  at   Low 

I'll'-.   1668 353 

Russell,   John.     Mr.   G.   Medley  and  his  wife  (pair)  137 
Sadee,    Ph.     Waiting   for   the    return    of    the   fishing 

3  s  3 

Sanchez-Coello,    Alonso.      Fernando    Alvarez,     Duke 

of  Alva,    1567         353 

Schelfhout,     A.         Dordrecht,     boats,     and     figures 

skating,    1816         3S3 

Scott,    Samuel.        Northumberland    House,    Charing 

1    ross,   with   statue  of  Charles   I.          ...          ...  353 

seurat,   Georges.     Landscape   ...         ...          ...         ...  283 

Shayer,    W.      Rest   in  harvest    ...          ...          ...          ...  353 
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Pictures   \\i>   Drawings — continued. 
Sickert,  R. 

Afternoon  out     ... 

Coster    girl 

Edgar   Degas 

Garden  of  Love 

Sheepshanks   House,    ISath 

The    Washstand 
Sickert,  Walter  R. 

A  tea  party 

Hotel    Sadolet 

House  in  Dieppe,   igo3 

Interior   of   Fitzroy   Street   House    ... 
Smith,  Matthew. 

Cyclamen 

Gladioli 

Pears 

Woman,  seated,  half-length  ... 
Steer,   P.   Wilson.     Rainbow,    Dover,    igiS... 
Unclassified.     Japanese   girl    (on    glass) 
Utrillo,   Maurice.     The  Village  Church 
Velde,  W.    van  de.     Designs  of  Frigates   (sei 
fifteen) 

Verboeckhoven,    E. 

Sheep,  lamb  and  poultry  in   a  pasture,  1872 
Sheep   and    poultry    in     1   stable,    with   view   of  the 
distant    country 

Vigor,    Charles.     Barge   on  the  Thames 

Vos,   C.  de. 
Gentlerran,    1627 

I.idv,    1627 

Warre,    General    Sir    Henry.     Canada    tc    the    Red 
River   Settlement,    1843-5   (set  of   84  sketches) 
Wheatley,  F. 

Entrance   to   the    old    Parliament    House,    Dublin, 

1782  

Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
Wilson,   Richard.     View   on  the  Tiber 

Wootton,  J.      Racehorses  at  exercise  on   Newmarket 

Heath  

Zoffany,  J. 

Home  Tooke,   in  character  ... 

Scene  from    the  play   "The    Farmer's   Return"... 

Venice  preserved 
Zucchero,      Sir  Richard   Drake,  of  Esher,   1577 
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l'i  >i  I  Ik's     i\u     I  '1  >R<  EL  UN. 

Astbury.     Man  with  gun,  brown  coat,  yellow  stock- 
ings   354 

Chelsea. 

Autumn  and    Spiing,  Red   Anchor  period   (pair)...     354 
Chinaman  and  a  boy  (group)...  ...  ...  ...     200. 

( "hinese. 

Ch'ien   Lung. 

Beakers,  decorated  cocks,  rockwork  and  flowers 

(pair)  427 

Bowl,  painted   European   hunting  scenes  ...     137 

Gamecocks,    on    rocky  bases         ...         ...         ...     427 

Vases  and  covers,  European  design,  painted 
with  small  vignettes  and  sprigs,  on  marble 
bases    (pair)  ...  ...         ...         ...  ...     354 

V  ises  and  covers,  jamille-rose,  enamelled  uten- 
sils   and    flowers    (pair)    ...  ...  ...  ...     427 


Potters   *m>  Porcelain     continued. 
K'ang   IT  si . 

Jar  and  cover,  faniille-vertt  ...       65 

Vase,  famille-verte,   inverted  baluslei   shape   ...       65 
Vase    and   cover,   liver    scenes,   kylins,   emblems 
and  flowers  •■•     354 

Unclassified. 

Chinese  figures  (pair)  ...  ...         65 

Cisterns,    old,    circular    shape    on    carved    gilt- 
wood  pedestals  (pair)        ...         283 

female  figures  (pair)  65 

Jar  and    cover,   decorated    garden    pavilions    ...     42s 
Vase,  famille-verte,  short  neck,  illuminated  with 
equestrian  scenes  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     425 

Vase,  famille-verte,  painted  landscapes  ...         ...     425 

Delft.     Plaques,    enamelled    trees,    flowers,    figure-, 

etc.,   1680-1700  (two)         ...         ...     2og 

Derbv.        Plaques,    painted    fruit    and    flowers,    by 

Thomas  Steele,  1840  and  1846  (two)   ...  ...       65 

Deruta.      Dish,    inscribed    "  Sipio    Neaff    Ric   Ano  "     427 
Dresden. 

Dinner    and     Dessert     Service,     painted    group    ol 

flowers  (164  pieces)  ...     283 

Garniture    of    clock,    two  light    candelabra,    floral 

design,   with  partridges  perched   in  centre  ...     283 
Gubbio.     Dish,   painted    with   shield,   winged   masks 

and  scrollwork        ...  ...  ...     354 

Hispano-Maurt  squ«. 

Dish,    b"--    in    centre    decorated    coat-of-arms    ...      127 
Dishes,    centres    painted    coats-of-arms    (two,    one 

broken)  ...  ...  ...  ...        64 

Dish,  cone-shaped  shield  in  centre  charged  with  a 

lion  in  copper  lustre  and  blue  ...         ...         ...     354 

Dish,  centre  boss  engraved  Arms  of  Sicily  ...     427 

Ludwigsburg.     Lads    and  gallant   in  decorative  cos 

tumes  (group)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     283 

Lustre,  old  pottery  jug,  silver  resist  ...         ...         ...     425 

Nazca. 
Vase,    polychrome,    painted    and    modelled    as    a 

seated  figure  of  a  man   ...         ...         ...         ...       65 

Vase,    polychrome,    painted   with    warrior   holding 

weapons,   etc.  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...       65 

Figure,    polychrome,    of    a    warrior,    standing    on 

square-shaped  base  ...         ...         ...         ...       65 

Sevres. 

Dessert    service,   painted   bird  subjects   (55   pieces)      137 
Dinner    ser\i<r,     painted     flowers     and    gilt,     1778 

(107    piei  es)  ...         137 

Jardiniere     and     stand,     painted     Teniers     subject, 

1760  ...  ...  ...      283 

Truxillo. 

figure  of   a  Cod,   human   body,  head   and  tail   of 

wolf  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...        65 

Water-bottle,   circular,  formed   as   robed   figure   ...     283 

Unclassified. 

Candelabra    for   three  lights,    male  and    female   in 

Watteau  costumes  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  283 

Male  ..nd   female  in   coloured  costumes   (group)   ...  283 

Urbino.     Vases  and  covers,  painted  classical  subjects  427 
Whieldon. 

Equestrian  figure   in  green,   grey  and  brown       ...  354 

St.    George    and    the   Dragon   (group)  283 

Wood,    Ralph.      Venus,    with    Cupid    and    a    dolphin, 

on    a    pedestal        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     355 
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Pottery  and  Porcei  \in     continued. 
Worcester. 

Beakers    (pair),   vase   and   cover,    illuminated    with 

exotic  birds  and  branches  ...  ...  ...     354 

Dessert  service,  blue  and   gold,  decorated   various 

views  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       65 

Dessert    service,    white   and    gilt   seaweed    pattern 

(32  pieces)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     209 

Dinner  service,   painted   with    the    Bunbury    Cresl 

within   apple-green    and    gilt   gadroon   borders 

(88    pieces)  ...      137 

Plates,     decorated     landscape,     birds     and     trees 

(pair),    Square    Mark        ...  ...  ...  ...      J54 

Tea  cups  and  saucers,  painted  birds,  flowers,  etc. 

(pair)  355 

Vases  and  covers,   Dr.   Wall   period,  painted    hunl 

ing  scenes,  by  O'Neale   (pair)   ...  ...  ...     42-, 


Properties  1  >ispersh  i  >. 
Adams,   .1     T. 
"Camilla   Lacey,"    Dorking 

Capel,    Lady  ...         

"  Catmore   House,"    Oakham    ... 

( Ihesterfield    I  louse 

"Down    Hall,"     Harlow,    Essex 

"  Henghurst,"    Woodchurch,   near    Ashford,    Kenl 

Lambton    (  'astle    ... 

Lothian,    Lord 

M  ai  quoid,   M  rs.   Pen  y  ... 

"  Maiden    Erleigh,"    Berkshire 

•    Montrose  House,"  Surbiton 

Pel  roi  oi  hinO',     \l  1  -  

Robert,   late    Captain    Marshal!    (), 

Ruffei ,    Maurii  e    ... 

"  Tarriebank,"    Arbn  al  h 

Thorn  Drury,  laic   George  

Kia.n  S. 

Horn,    used    bv    Waller   Godden 
Horns  (seventeen),   us  '1   on  coaches  ... 

Kej    bugli  s    (five),   one    dated    [623 

Leather  fire-buckets,  with  cresl  on  each  (set  oi  six) 
Whip,   1  irried   In     I  im    Selby  ... 

Si  I  I  I'll  RE     IND     I  '  \k'\  IN'  !. 

AsS3  nan. 

Crystalline     stone,     illustrating     Assyrian     Armj 

"l\  incing   i"   a    1  itj ,    7th    1  enturj    b.i  . 
Limestone  relief,  showing  pari   ol   Assyrian  Arm 

on  march.    —  1 1 1   century   n.C 

Benin. 
Leopard,  figure  in  ivory 
Leopard's  head  mask,  ivory  ... 
Corintho-Attic.     Amphora,  black  figure,  warriors  on 

horseback,    birds    and    animals 

Flemish.     Altar,     ivory,    carved     panels    oi 

from    New     I  esta  ment,   nth  c<  ntury 

Italian.     St.    Bartholomew,   carved    w !    figure 

Rock  Crystal   eh    trolier,    with  pair  of  brackets, 

smte  ...     210 

Ship  Models. 

6   gun  Man-o'-War,  with  carved  figurehead,  pierced 

an<l  ai,   iSth  century .     ^2- 
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Silver. 

Makers    and    Makers'    Marks. 

Adams,   C.      Castors,   octagonal,    1717   (pair) 
Archambo,     Peter.         Silver,    octafoii,     engraved 

coat-of-arms,     r723 
CB  in  monogram.      Sweetmeat  dish,  circular,   1629 
Courtauld,       A.        Candlesticks,       on       moulded 

octagonal  plinths,   1710.   (four)    ... 
Deighton,     [saac.     Two-handled    cup 
Dutch.      Kettle,    lamp,    and    stand    ... 
Fainall,    Joseph.     Trencher    salt-cellars, 
FL,  with   bird  below.     Tankard,   1660 
Fountain,   William,   and   Daniel   Pontifex 

urn  and  cover,   1 703 

Gamier,    David.     Cup   and    cover,   silver-gilt,    lid 

engraved  arms,   1698 
Garthorne,    Francis.     Casters,    three,    1712 
GD,  with  mullet  In-low  in  a  heart.     Tankai 

flat  cover,  chased  with  foliage,   1656  ... 
Gibbons,   Edward.     Pepper  pot,   172(1 
Godwin,    Meshach.     Pepper    pot,    1726    ... 
Hampston,  J.,   and   J.    Prince,  of   York.     'I 

Ad. mi   design,    1780 
IM,   with    six    pellets   in  an    oval. 

cover,     167(1 

Irish. 
Candlesticks    (old)    (pair)    ... 
(  halii  '■  and  paten,   17th  1  entury  ... 
Loving    Cup,     17211     ... 

Lamerie,  Paul. 
Loving   cup    and    cover,   engraved    coat-of-arms, 

1:17  

'1  able  candlesticks,  baluster  stems,  chased  lions' 
masks,    1731    (four)  

Lock.-.    Nathaniel.     Coffee   pot,   engraved   

arms,   1  701)  ... 

Mi  ttayer,     Lew  is.        I  eapot,     oi  tagonal,     domed 

cover,     1 7 1  s 
l'arr,  Thomas.     Monteith,  1713       

Kami,     John.      Porringer,     engraved    >  n  it  01 -arms, 
1706  ...  

Roker.   Philip.     Trenchei   salt-cellars,   1715 

RS    between    mullets.        Porringer,    two  handled 



RS.    mullet    above  and   below.     Tankard   and    flat 
cover,     1648 

Si  h  1  er,    Rii  hard.     I  lobl  1  -.    Adam    design,    171,7 
(pair)  

field. 
Dinner  suite   ... 

Tea   trays,    oblong    (two) 

Symonds,    Pentecost.     <  ollee   pot,    1725 
1  C,   with   fish  id   cinquefoil  below.     P01 

ringer    and    cover,   silver-gilt,    [676 

Timbrell,    R.     'I  azza,    1716 

Williamson,      Willi  am.      Dublin.  (ream 

helmet-shaped,    1740        

Period. 

ipostle  spoons,  three,  1622. 

1622.     Apostle  spoon 

r66o.     Caudle   cup   and    cover         

160.7.     Tank  ird,    plain  

i6qq.     Spoons,    silver  gilt,     rat-tail    (six)    .. 
17th     Century.     Dish,    octagonal 
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Silver—  continut  d. 
Period—  continued. 
1702.     Cupping   bowl,   flat,   pierced   handle 
1704.     Sugar   bowl,    two    handles,    fluted   and   em- 
bossed 
1710.       table    spoons,    rat-tailed    (twelve)    ... 
I7I3- 

Ink-stand 

Sugar  tasters,   octagonal  (set  of  three)    ... 

1718.     Tazza       ...         ...         

1724.     Brandy  saucepan,   Irish  design 

1726.     Paten       ...         ...         ...         

r73Q. 

Casters  (three)  ...         

1730.     Coffee   pot 
17.!'- 

Punch    bowl    ... 

Salver,    moulded,   escalloped   border       

i  734- 

Same  boats,   on    three  hoof  feet    (pair)    ... 

Sugar  bowl   ami   covei 

1741.     Ewer,     pitcher-shaped  ...  

1747.     Tea  kettle,  spirit  lamp  and  stand,  on  three 
shell    feet 

1752.     Plates,   gadroon  edges   (lour)  

1758.     Bread    basket,    oval 

1760.     Coffee  pot,  dome  top  ... 

1763.      Cream     jug    (cow) 

1772.     Salvers,  shaped,   on   three   feet    (pair) 

1780.     Salver,  coat-of-arms  in  centre  

1785.     Soup   ladle 

1789-90.     Waiters,  engraved  (two)  ... 
1810.      Ice  pails   and  liners,   lion   head    handles   ... 
Reigns. 

Anne,  Queen. 

Cruet     ...  

Forks,    three-pronged     (twelve)     ... 

Kettle  

Pepper  pot,  1713       

Salt-cellars    (pair) 

Tankard,     Scotch       

Taper-sticks    (pair) 

George  I. 

( landlesticks  (set    »f  bun) 

Pepper    pot 64(2), 

Sugar  dredgers,  octagonal   (set  of  three) 
George  II. 

Bowl  and  cover 

Cake    basket,   oval    ... 

Coffee  pot 

Harlequin   stick  

Kettle,    lamp,    and    stand 64, 

Pepper   pot      

Sauce-boats    (pair) 

Tray,    circular 

Waiters,  square  (pair)  

George  III. 

Candlesticks  (set  of  four)    ... 

Cream  jug   (cow)      

Cup — "  Fox  head  "... 

Soup   tureen    ... 

Tray 

Two-handled     tray    ... 
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Sn  \  ek—  continut  d. 
Reigns — continued. 
Georgian.     Liver}    buttons,  engraved  crest  (set  of 

forty-four)    ...         

James    II.      Porringer,    two-handled,    engraved    ... 
William   III. 
Cake    basket    ... 
Candlesticks   (four)    ... 
Porringer,   two-handled 
William    and    Mary.        Trencher    salts    ami    spoon 

(two  pairs)   ... 
Unclassified. 

Canteen  of  cutlery   ... 
Cupping    bowl 
Tea  spoons  (set  of  twelve)... 
Stamps. 

Australia.     4d.   "  inverted   swan  " 
British    Guiana.     4c.   black  on  blue,    1.S56     ... 
Canada.      i2d. 

Cape  of   Good    Hope.      id.  woodblock 
Dominica,     id.   surcharge  on    the    6d.,    1886 
Gibraltar.      i88g    ... 
Indian.     4  annas,    1854   ... 
Mauritius.      2d.  Greek  border  ... 
Nevis,      is.   on    lake    paper 
Rhodesian,     id.  on  4s.,   1896   ... 
Trinidad,      id.  blue,    1853,  cartridge  paper  ... 
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topher, dull  green   ...  ...  

Textiles. 
Carpets. 

English.     Adam    design  ...         ...         ...       '  ... 

Fereghan.      Floral  design,  blue,  yellow,  green  and 

red    ...         ...         ...         

Ispahan. 

Geometrical  design   ... 

Rug       

Kirman.     Arabesque    design    on   red    ground,    red 

and   grey   border   ... 
Masulipatam 
Persian. 

Foliage  and  scrollwork  on  dark  blue  ground   ... 
Trellis    design,   dark  blue   ground 
Tabriz 
Needlework. 
Anne,  Queen. 

Chair   seal-,    needlework    (pair)    ... 

Panel,      -petit--point      needlework,      Finding      of 

Moses,  Visit  of  the  Angels  to  Abraham 
Picture,  needlework,   shepherd   and  shepherdess 
in   landscape 
Brussels.     Tabliers,     pair,     Apollo,     Daphne     and 

Pan,    by   D.   Leyniers,   1 8th  century   ... 
Charles    I.        Petit-foint    needlework,     King    and 
Queen    and    other   figures  under    1    canopy   ... 
English. 

Chaii    seat,   needlework,  designed   in   peiil-foml 
Panel,     needlework,     fruiting     tree     in     centre, 
smaller   tiees   in   corners,    17th    century 
William     and     Mary.     Curtains     and     bedspread, 
crewel  woik,  centre  inscribed  M.  K.  Herbert, 
1692 
Peruvian.      Priest's    feather    dress    ... 
Unclassified.         Curtains,      floral      silk,      crimson, 
damask   (six   pairs) 
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Textiles — continued. 
Tapestries. 

English.     Panel,    gros-"point,    put    into    mahogany 

screen  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       65 

Flemish. 

Panel,   hunting    scene,    16th   century        ...  ...      137 

Panels    (set  of   three)  ...  ...  ...  ...      210 

Mortlake. 

October,   November  and   December  ...  ...     283 

Panel,     Pomona     seated    on    steps    of    classical 
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Timepieces. 

Bracket   chiming  clock,   by   Boyer   Glover,   London, 

mahogany   and  ormolu  case 
Bracket-clock,   by  Daniel  Quare,   striking   ... 
Bracket-clock,  by   T.   Tompion... 
Clock,  by   Christopher   Gould,   London,    Charles   II 
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No.  I.— The  Enchanted  Castle 


Bj  Claude  Lorrain 


Let  />>■  Mr.  A.  T.  Loyd 


(Photo:  Topical  Press) 


A   FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE 
FRENCH    EXHIBITION 

By    TRENCHARD    COX 


0n<  e  again  the  cycle  of  the  months  has 
brought  us  round  to  the  opening  of  the  Inter 
national  Art  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House, 
and  this  time  the  public  will  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  seeing  represented  in  its  entire  span  a  School 
of  Art  which  docs  not  dismay  them  by  its  strange- 
tiess,  but  with  the  essentials  of  which  they  are 
more  or  less  familiar.  The  preceding  Exhibition 
of  the  Art  of  Persia  threw  open  what  was  to 
most  people  .111  entrancing,  though  confusing, 
vista  over  regions  unexplored  ;  but  this  present 
collection  of  Works  of  Art,  from  a  countrv  which 
is  familiar  to  most  readers  and  to  almost  all 
travellers,  will  surprise  only  a  few,  delight  main', 
and,  through  its  very  basis  of  familiarity,  be  a 
source  of  instruction  to  all. 

Many  of  the  earliest  works  which  we  see  in 
the  French  Exhibition  are  the  products  of  a 
provincial  School  of  Painting,  and  it  is  not  of 
Paris  that  we  must  first  think,  but  of  Avignon, 
the  seat  of  the  Papacy  from  1309  to  1370,  and 
the  intellectual  market  where  the  most  progressive 
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phases  of  opinion  of  Flemish,  French  and  Italian 
scholars  were  bartered  and  exchanged.  Even 
after  the  return  of  the  Popes  to  Rome,  the 
tradition  of  magnificent  Art  patronage  was 
continued,  and  the  new  inhabitant-  of  the  Papal 
Palace,  the  Vati<  an  Legates,  even  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  fifteenth  century,  kept  artists 
throughout  Provence  constantly  employed.  The 
second  School  of  Avignon  was  not  less  splendid 
than  the  first,  and  its  achievements  are 
triumphantly  epitomised  in  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Enguerrand  Charenton  (working  in 
Avignon  from  1447  onwards),  from  the  Chartreuse 
oi  Yilleneuve-les- Avignon,  the  Papal  city's  cas- 
tellated complement  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  This  famous  picture  (No.  h.)  is  curiously 
hybrid  in  style,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Catalan  artist  resident 
in  Avignon.  The  city  in  the  background  has 
undeniably  a  Moorish  aspect,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  picture  with  its  sense  of  brooding  tragedy 
and  dramatic  grandeur  is  unmistakably  Italian, 
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NO.     II. CORONATION    OK    THE    VIRGIN 

LENT    FROM    THE    CHARTREUSE    OF    VILLENEUVE-LES-.AV !(  ,  X<  ).\ 


BY    ENGUERRAND    CHARENTON 

(Photo  :    Witt  Library) 


whereas  the  details  and  the  facial  types  are 
stamped  with  the  imprint  of  France. 

Avignon's  neighbouring  city,  Aix-en-Provence, 
was  also  the  centre  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  much 
artistic  activity,  and  of  its  mediaeval  masters 
none  has  recently  achieved  more  notice  among 
scholars  than  the  enigmatic  Master  of  the  Aix 
Annunciation,  the  component  parts  of  whose 
greatest  work,  a  triptych,  are  as  widely  scattered 
among  European  art  collections  as  opinions 
upon  the  identity  of  their  still  unidentified 
master  are  controversial.  Again,  through  the 
generosity  of  various  owners,  the  triptych  has 
here  been  reassembled,  and  the  exquisite  central 
panel  of  the  Annunciation,  from  the  Church  of 
the  Madeleine  at  Aix,  is  now  supported  by  the 
side  pieces  from  Brussels,  Richmond  and  Amster- 
dam (Nos.  iv.  and  v.). 

A    hardly    less    mysterious    person     than     the 


Master  of  Aix  is  the  Master  of  Moulins  (circa 
1480-1520),  whom  some  identify  with  the  famed 
Jean  Perreal,  court  painter  to  Louis  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  The  Moulins  Master  is  well  repre- 
sented in  England  by  the  brilliantly  painted 
St.  Victor  and  a  Donor  in  the  Glasgow  Gallery — 
a  picture  which  has  figured  before  at  the  Academy, 
among  the  Flemish  paintings,  as  by  Hugo  Van 
der  Goes  (No.  hi.).  But  a  more  magnificent 
representation  of  the  art  of  this  engaging  painter 
is  the  celebrated  triptych  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
from  the  Cathedral  at  Moulins,  which  includes 
on  its  side  panels  portraits  of  the  famous  Ma-cenas 
of  the  arts,  Pierre  de  Bourbon  and  his  wife, 
Anne  de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XL  and  known, 
for  her  administrative  prowess,  by  the  title  of 
"  Madame  La  Grande." 

The    prince    of    painters    in    fifteenth-century 
France    was    indubitably    Jean    Foucquet    (circa 
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1420-1480),  who,  in  his  day,  achieved  such 
celebrity  that  he  was  summoned  from  his  native 
city  of  Tours  to  the  Vatican  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  It  is  certainly  for  his 
masterpieces  in  portraiture  and  miniature  that 
the  most  perspicacious  visitors  to  the  early 
rooms  of  the  Exhibition  will  look.  But  although 
in  importance  no  French  mediaeval  master  can 
excel  Foucquet,  discussion  of  his  work  in  this 
article  is  impossible,  since  at  the  moment  of 
these  pages  going  to  press,  the  decision  upon 
Foucquet's  representation  in  the  Exhibition  has 
not  been  made. 

With  Jean  Foucquet  and  the  Master  of  Moulins 
we  leave  the 
fifteenth  century 
and  pass  into  the 
early  years  of 
the  sixteenth, 
which  are  famed 
in  France  for  the 
fair  accomplish- 
ments of  Fran- 
cois I.,  a  verit- 
able kingly  hero 
who  was  not  only 
a  leader  of  nun 
and  a  Lover  of 
women,  but  a 
patron  of  the  fine 
arts  and,  as  all 
the  world  knows, 
the  sovereign 
w  ho  invited 
Leonardo  da 
Vinci  to  the  cha- 
teau of  Amboise. 
Under  the  rule 
of  Francois  I. 
there  was  a 
t  r  e  m  e  n  d  o  u  s 
efflorescence  of 
pictorial  activity, 
and  with  him,  or 
still  more  under 
his  successor 
Henri  II.,  a 
fashion  for  por- 
traiture set  in  ; 
everyone  of  any 
distinction  sat 
for  his  or  her 
portrait,  which 
w  a  s  u  s  nail  y 
sketched  first  in 
era  von  and  later  No.  III.— st.  victor  and  a  donor 
done  as  a  paint-        lent  from  the  Glasgow  gallery 


ing.  Many  replicas  of  each  portrait  were  made, 
and  the  crayon  studies  were  preserved  in  an 
album.  In  portraiture,  two  artists  reigned 
supreme — Jean  and  Francois  Clouet,  father  and 
son,  who  carried  on  the  tradition  of  court  portrait 
painting  from  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Francois  I.  to  the  heyday  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  The  most  interesting  example  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  art  of  the  Clouets  is  the 
Dame  au  Bain  by  Francois  Clouet,  from  the 
Cook  Collection  at  Richmond  (Plate,  p.  11). 
This  picture  of  a  lady  at  her  toilet  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  represent  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the 
mistress    of    Henri    II.,    but    the    suggestion    has 
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been  waived  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
when  Francois  Clouet  painted  the  picture  Diane 
would  have  been  nearing  her  fiftieth  year — an  age 
clearly  incompatible  with  that  of  the  lady  in  the 
painting.  It  should  be  added  that  the  colour  plate 
which  illustrates  the  latter  here  is  the  first  repro- 
duction to  be  made  after  the  recent  cleaning  of  the 
picture,  and  therefore  represents  its  present  state. 


Nos.  IV.  (above) 

AND  V.  (BELOW)  — 
REASSEMBLED 
TRIPTYCH  BY  THE 
MASTER  OF  THE 
A  I  X  ANNUNCIA- 
TION 


(above)  centre  : 
lent  from  the 
church  of  the 
madeleine  at  aix 
right  wing: 
from       brussels 

(below)  l  e  f  t 
wing  :  the  books 
from  amster- 
dam ;  the  figure 
from  sir  her- 
bert cook,  bart. 

(Photo:      Witt 
Library) 


The  contemplation  of  the  portraiture  of  the 
Clouets  leads  us  on  into  the  new  century,  or  at 
least  into  the  first  period  of  the  seventeenth 
century  known  as  the  Age  of  the  Cardinals. 
During  the  Ministries  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
great  changes  were  made  throughout  France  and 
Paris  became  completely  transformed.  Spacious 
new  buildings  were  everywhere  erected  ;  Richelieu, 
whose  portrait  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne  from 
Buckingham  Palace  figures  in  the  Exhibition, 
built  the  Palais  Cardinal  (now  the  Palais  Royale)  ; 
the  Louvre  was  elaborately  enlarged,  and  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Invalides  came  into  being. 
Paris  indeed  underwent  a  drastic  change,  and 
the  dingy,  insanitary,  mediaeval  town  gave  place 
to  a  well-ordered  and  magnificent  city.  Along- 
side with  a  flamboyant  style  of  ornamentation, 
a  taste  for  the  quiet  scenes  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  pictures  (which  were  becoming  known 
in  Paris  with  the  arrival  of  Rubens  and  the 
influx  of  Flemish  painters,  and  were  sold 
for  trifling  sums  at  the  Fairs)  was  encouraged 
in  certain  circles.  The  brothers  Le  Nain  (circa 
1588-1648)  were  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
style  of  bourgeois  realism  imitated  from  the 
Netherlandish  artists.  The  Studio,  by  Antoine 
Le  Nain,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  brothers' 
excellence  in  technique,  but  solidarity  in  in- 
spiration. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Paris  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  capital  city  to  which  the  eyes 
of    all    Europe    were    turned,    the    two    greatest 
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French  artists  of  that  epoch  preferred  to  work 
not  in  their  native  country,  but  in  Rome,  where 
the  Italian  Renaissance  was  at  its  height  and 
the  Classical  revival  was  enjoying  its  heyday. 
Claude  Lorrain,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
went  to  Rome  as  an  unsuccessful  pastry-cook, 
and  there  achieved  immortality  for  his  sun- 
lit sea-ports  and  turquoise  skies.  His  En- 
chanted Castle  from  the  Loyd  Collection  has 
always  been  one  of  the  famous  pictures  of 
English  collections  (No.  i.).  It  was  mentioned 
by  Keats  in  his  epistle  to  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds. 

Nicolas  Poussin,  Claude's  fellow  settler  in 
Rome,  was  hardly  less  ardent  in  his  love  of 
Italy  than  his  compatriot.  During  his  quiet 
existence  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  his  only 
diversion  was  his  evening  walk  on  the  Pincio 
with  a  band  of  pupils,  he 
became  steeped  in  the  spirit 
of  antiquity.  Like  Mantegna, 
Poussin  was  completely  im- 
mersed in  classical  learning, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  his 
pictures  which  does  not 
possess  the  compositional 
chastity  of  some  marmoreal 
relief.  Sir  Herbert  Cook's 
Rape  of  the  Sabines  is  a 
magnificent  symphony  in 
form  and  colour,  and  its 
lines  are  as  vital  as  flickering 
flames  (Plate,  p.  21). 

These  great  developments 
in  painting  which  were  taking 
place  in  Rome  had  no 
counterpart  in  Paris,  and 
the  artists  who  worked  for 
Louis  XIV.  were  little  more 
than  court  satellites  whose 
skill  in  portrait  painting  did 
not  far  excel  the  casting  of 
a  pretty  likeness.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  the 
splendour  of  Versailles  was 
on  the  wane,  and  even  the 
fires  of  the  Roi  Soleil  were 
dwindling.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  of  fantastic  over- 
spending had  exhausted  the 
Treasury,  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  at  last  obliged  to  enact 
economies.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  moreover,  had  frugal 
tastes  as  well  as  rigid  morals, 
and  she  disapproved  of  the 
king's  patronage  of  the  arts 


as  deeply  as  she  resented  his  amours.  Even  the 
king's  music  and  his  collection  of  works  of  art 
met  with  her  displeasure.  She  tried  to  abolish 
the  opera  ;  she  counter-ordered  the  importation 
of  a  Titian  nude  ;  and  she  draped  the  undraped 
figures  in  the  royal  Gobelins.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  her  much  more  liberal  husband  spoke 
of  her  as  "  Madame  La  Raison." 

But  the  gloom  of  the  last  few  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  only  temporary,  and 
the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the  French  was  again 
put  to  the  test.  As  Versailles  declined,  Paris 
flourished,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  new  century 
this  wild  pursuit  of  pleasure  gave  place  to  a  no 
less  luxurious  but  far  more  restrained  encourage- 
ment of  the  accompaniments  of  taste  and  intellect. 
Amongst  eighteenth-century  painters  the  first 
name    which    springs    to    the    mind    is    Antoine 
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(Photo  :  Topical  Press) 
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Watteau  (1684-1781).  Watteau,  the  son  of  a 
Flemish  artisan,  rose  to  be  the  greatest  painter 
"I  idle  dalliance  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  his  work  in  this  vein  can  scarcely  be  better 
represented  than  by  the  Plaisirs  da  Bal  from 
the  Dnlwich  Gallery,  in  which  a  minuet  is  in 
progress  amid  gallant  company  under  a  colonnade 
(Frontispiece).  Watteau's  world,  however,  was 
not  merely  peopled  with  creatures  of  butterfly 
existence,  and  his  talent  for  incisive  portrait 
painting  is  splendidly  typified  by  the  portrait 
of  a  Man  playing  the  Vielle  (  a  kind  of  hurdy-gurdy 
in  continuous  use  in  France  since  the  Middle 
Ages)  from  Lord  Spencer's  Collection  at  Althorp. 
Watteau's  influence  was  widespread,  and  every 
exponent  of  the  Rococo  tried  to  imitate  his 
subtle  style.  Nicolas  Lancret  (1690-1743)  made 
valiant  attempts  to  rival  the  master's  skill,  but 
not  even  a  trifle  so  charming  as  La  Tasse  de 
<  'hocolat  from  the  Loyd  Collection  can  conceal 
the  fact  that  Lancret's  apparent  delicacy  is  little 
more  than  superficial  daintiness.  Francois  Boucher 
(1703-1770)  followed  closer  in  Watteau's  foot- 
steps, and  his  celebrated  portrait  of  his  patroness, 
Madame  de  Pompadour ,  from  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland,  reveals  that  his  taste  for  delicate 
colours   and   pastel   shades   was   supported   by   a 


No.    VII. — LADY    TAKING    TEA 

LENT    FROM    THE    HUNTER1AN     MUSEUM,     GLASGOW 


real     talent     for     intelligent     portraiture     (Plate, 

P-   3l)- 

But  these  vignettes  of  the  primrose  path  of 
court  life  were  not  the  only  sphere  in  which 
French  artists  were  active,  and  with  Jean  Baptiste 
Chardin  (1699-1779)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
bourgeois  society  to  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
domestic  round  made  more  appeal  than  the 
heartless  frivolities  of  pastoral  amours.  The  Lady 
taking  Tea,  from  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow, 
is  a  striking  example  of  Chardin's  incomparable 
technical  achievement  and  compositional  skill 
(No.  vii.).  But  for  all  his  supremacy  as  a 
painter,  the  milieu  in  which  Chardin  was  interested 
was  very  limited.  Outdoor  scenes  made  not  the 
slightest  appeal  to  this  quiet  serene  painter  ; 
the  interior  of  the  French  home  was  his  only 
pre-occupation  in  painting,  and  he  seldom  even 
allowed  a  window  to  appear  in  his  pictures. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  careless 
of  the  sacrifice  of  material  gain,  he  devoted  his 
time  entirely  to  the  portrayal  of  Still  Life  ;  and 
by  the  excellence  of  his  genius  he  could  invest 
the  plainest  objects  with  dignity  and  a  rare 
interest. 

With  Chardin,  we  turn  the  last  corner  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  enter  into  the  nineteenth. 

The  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  cen- 
tury is  far  from 
prepossessing, 
and  the  artistic 
landscape  at  once 
seems  barren.  In 
an  epoch  fraught 
with  revolution, 
the  progress  of 
the  arts  was 
inevitably  cur- 
tailed, but  the 
principal  painter 
of  this  period, 
Jacques  Louis 
David  (1748- 
1825),  himself  a 
revolutionary, 
had  a  fine  talent 
and  a  magnetic 
drive  of  line ;  but 
his  canvases  are 
often  too  colossal 
and  his  methods 
doctrinaire.  It 
is  pleasant  there- 
fore to  see  the 
Head  of  a  Girl 
lent  by  Sir  Philip 
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Sassoon,  which 
is  surprisingly 
alive  for  a  por- 
trait by  David, 
and  which,  to 
judge  from  the 
girl's  wild  ap- 
pearance and 
dishevelled  hair, 
may  well  be  a  por- 
trait of  a  Merveil- 
leuse   (No.   viii.). 

After  the  first 
panic  of  the 
revolution  had 
died  down  and 
the  transition 
between  the  old 
century  and  the 
new  had  been 
successfully  ef- 
fected, a  taste 
for  landscape 
painting  was  cul- 
tivated, and  the 
famous  school  of 
Barbizon  came 
into  being.  The 
most  beloved  of 
all  French  land- 
scape painters 
has  always  been 
Jean  Baptiste 
Corot  (1796- 
1875),  and  he  has 
become  famous 
throughout 
Europe  for  his 
silvery  trees  and 
misty  pools. 

Corot,  with 
his  delicate  sug 
gestion  of  humid 
atmospheres 
and  the  unusual- 
ness  of  his  technique,  provides  the  spring-board 
from  which  to  plunge  into  the  sea  of  French 
Impressionism,  an  expanse  of  art  which  is 
triumphantly  represented  in  the  Burlington  House 
Exhibition.  The  Impressionist  movement,  like  all 
activities  which  break  into  new  ground,  met  with 
immediate  disapproval.  The  startling  realism 
in  choice  of  subjects  and  the  drastic  technical 
innovations  launched  by  the  Impressionist  painters 
were  considered  by  all  the  partisans  of  the  old 
regime  as  barbarous,  meaningless,  and  tinged  with 
a  pernicious  lunacy.  The  Salon  Selection  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  rejected  all  paintings  suspect  of 
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Impressionist  flavour,  and  the  rival  Salon  des 
Refuses,  held  in  the  teeth  of  most  critics  and  men 
of  letter^  excepting  Zola  and  Duranty,  consisted 
o|  works  by  artists  whom  the  world  now  considers 
among  the  great  modern  masters  :  Renoir,  Degas, 
Cezanne,  and  others.  The  only  progressive  artist 
not  to  exhibit  among  the  Refuses  was  Edouard 
Manet  (1832-1885),  but  his  absence  in  this  rival 
Salon  was  not  due  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Selection  Committee.  Manet,  indeed,  was  the 
most  sorely  persecuted  of  them  all,  and  some  of 
his  now  most  famous  works  raised  a  storm  in 
Paris  such  as  would  dwarf  the  recent  differences 
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of  opinion  over  the  sculpture  in  our  public  parks. 
Mr.  Courtauld's  famous  picture,  The  Bar  at  the 
Folies  Bergeres,  reveals  just  that  everyday  realism 
which  enraged  Manet's  contemporary  critics,  but 
it  has  an  infinite  attraction  to  present-day 
onlookers  who  delight  to  see  that  in  it  the 
auditorium  of  the  famous  music-hall  is  reflected  in 
a  mirror  with  a  figure  on  a  trapeze  in  an  upper  corner. 

'More  lyrical  than  Manet,  and  certainly  the 
most  highly  praised  painter  among  the  Im- 
pressionists, is  Auguste  Renoir  (1841-1919),  the 
son  of  a  Limoges  tailor,  who  spent  his  early  life 
painting  in  a  porcelain  factory,  and  later  was 
employed  in  painting  decorations  on  blinds. 
Renoir's  constructive  ability  was  not  great,  but 
his  charm  as  an  artist  is  irresistible.  La  Loge, 
lent  by  Mr.  Courtauld,  represents  the  artist's 
highest  achievement  and  reveals  most  clearly  the 
lightness  of  touch  and  swift  methods  of  portraiture 
for  which  Renoir  is  famed. 

In  delicacy  of  technique,  Renoir's  close  rival  is 
Edgar  Degas  ( 1834-19 17),  whose  art  is  always 
associated  with  the  representation  of  life  in  the 
wings  of  the  Opera  and  for  the  portrayal  of 
fluttering  ballerinas,  but  the  Jockeys  avant  la 
Course,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cargill,  presents 
Degas  in  an  unusual  mood,  in  which  his  sense  of 
agile  movement  and  feeling  for  litheness  of  line 
are  concentrated  on  a  sporting  subject. 

Another  lover  of  life  behind  the  scenes  is  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec  (1864-1901),  whose  continual 
attendance  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  made  him  the 
friend  of  many  famous  artists  and  the  apostle  of 
the  Cafe  Chantant.  Mr.  Courtauld's  picture  oijane 
Avril  Sortant  du  Moulin  Rouge  with  a  yellow  bag 
on  her  arm,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Lautrec's 
uncannily  per- 
ceptive art. 

One  of  the 
most  spectacu- 
lar figures  in 
modern  paint- 
ing is  Paul  Gau- 
guin (1851- 
1905),  the  inci- 
dents of  whose 
extraordinary 
life, with  hissud- 
den  addiction 
to  painting  in 
middle  age  and 
his  strange 
withdrawal  to 
the  South  Seas, 
have  repeatedly 
been  told.  Gau- 
guin's acute 
appreciation  of 
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tropical  vegetation  can  nowhere  be  better  seen  than 
inthe  Paysage  ExotiquelentbyTheHon.  Evan  Char- 
teris,  whilst  in  Mr.  Courtauld's  famous  Te  Rerioahis 
marvellous  brilliance  of  colour  burns  itself  upon  the 
imagination  like  some  entrancing  fire  (No.  ix.). 

The  peer  as  a  colourist  even  of  Gauguin,  and 
perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all  recent  artists 
upon  the  art  of  our  own  day,  was  Paul  Cezanne 
( 1 836-1 906),  the  hat  manufacturer's  son  in  Aix-en- 
Provence,  who  throughout  his  life  remained  Ja 
despised  and  ignored  painter,  unable  to  sell 
scarcely  anything  at  all.  In  his  revolt  against 
the  merest  suggestion  of  photographic  procedure, 
Cezanne  is  among  the  most  provocative  of  artists, 
and  in  his  bringing  down  of  art  to  its  root  essentials 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  his  geometrical 
distribution  of  forms  and  his  sheer  constructive 
force,  he  is  perhaps  the'most  intellectual  of  modern 
artists.  'Mr.  Courtauld's  Montagne  Ste.  Victoire  is 
one  of  Cezanne's  greatest  achievements  in  landscape 
painting  ;  the  artist,  indeed,  considered  it  to  be  his 
masterpiece,  and  gave  it  to  the  Provencal  poet, 
Gasquet,  in  gratitude  for  his  friendship  and  loyal 
support  in  the  teeth  oL  universal  contumely. 

Beside  Cezanne's  tremendous  achievement  in 
architectural  landscape  all  other  paintings  seem 
dwarfed,  and  even  a  work  so  charming  as  Mr. 
Courtauld's  Pont  de  Courbevoie  by  Georges  Seurat 
(1859-1891)  seems  insignificant  in  its  presence. 
With  Cezanne,  indeed,  it  is  fitting  to  end  our 
discussion  of  French  nineteenth-century  painting, 
for  it  is  he  who  brings  us  most  closely  into  contact 
with  the  painting  of  our  own  day,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which,  in  the  persons  of  such  highly 
significant  artists  as  Picasso  and  Matisse,  would 
have  been  a  welcome  inclusion  in  the  Exhibition. 

But  the  repre- 
sentation of 
contemporaries 
presents  many 
difficulties  in  an 
Exhibition  of 
this  kind,  and 
its  organisers 
have  been 
compelled  to 
make  the  clos- 
ing date  the 
first  year  of 
this  present 
century. 

[The  Editor 
desires  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kindly 
assistance  of  Sir 
Robert  Witt, 
C.B.E.,  in  loaning 
the  photographs 
gauguin,  taiti  1897  for  various  of  the 

{Photo  :  Topical  Press)  illustrations.] 
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BY   FRANCOIS  CLOUET 

(First  reproduction  sini  e  the  picture  was  cleaned) 
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In  my  last  article  I  pleaded  that  art 
should  be  brought  back  among  the  objects  of 
everyday  life.  Were  this  done,  and  art  restored 
relatively  to  the  same  position  it  enjoyed  during 
the  eras  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  an  inexhaustible  field  would  be  provided 
for  labour.  Nor  need  this  imply  a  retrograde 
movement.  Machinery  has  come  to  stay  ;  we 
could  not  dispense  with  it  if  we  would.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  to  ensure  that  its  productions  shall 
be  designed  and  applied  with  similar  aesthetic 
taste  as  was  formerly  devoted  to  the  productions 
of  hand  labour;  and  that  where  the  latter  can 
be  utilised  to  aesthetic  advantage  its  employment 
should  be  encouraged. 

Considerations  of  expense  should  not  weigh  too 
heavily  against  such  a  project,  for  the  whole  trend 
of  good  art  is  in  the  direction  of  economy.  It  is 
the  pride  of  the  artist  to  achieve  his  end  with  the 
fewest  possible  means,  a  superfluous  employment 
of  materials  being  abhorrent  as  preventing  the 
attainment  of  clear  and  effective  results.  More- 
over, materials  used  in  artistic  handicraft  are 
transformed  into  objects  of  permanent  value, 
whereas  the  productions  of  machinery  are  apt 
to  become  obsolete  and  worthless  within  a  short 
time  of  making.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
German  war  fleet,  which  cost  perhaps  forty  million 
pounds,  is  reposing  under  the  waters  of  Scapa 
Flow.  One  or  two  vessels  have  been  raised  to  the 
surface,  but  the  work  is  now  being  discontinued, 
as  the  amounts  which  the  salvaged  warships 
realise  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  expenses.  If, 
instead  of  German  ironclads,  the  submerged  ships 
had  been  Roman  galleys  laden  with  sculptures 
spoiled  from  Greek  temples,  can  any  one  doubt 
but  what  the  salvage  operations  would  have  been 
continued  until  the  contents  of  every  wreck 
were  recovered  ? 


£  1 
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Old  work  need  not  always  be  in  the  form  of 
objets  d'art  to  be  valuable.  Of  recent  years, 
thousands  of  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  in 
English  and  American  towns  to  make  room  for 
newer  ones.  The  components  of  most  of  these 
— late  nineteenth-century  and  twentieth-century 
erections — become  worthless  directly  they  are 
separated  from  the  structure  of  which  they  form 
a  part,  but  with  the  typical  older  buildings  it  is 
different.  Almost  every  fragment  of  them  seems 
of  value.  Staircases,  doorways,  ceilings,  wall 
panellings,  fire-grates,  oak  floorings,  even  stone- 
work and  time-worn  but  beautifully  tinted  bricks 
are  eagerly  sought  after  to  be  embodied  in  new 
buildings  based  upon  old  styles.  Nor  must  it  be 
thought  that  it  is  only  the  more  stately  of  the 
older  edifices  that  are  interesting,  such  as  palaces, 
churches,  castles  and  lordly  mansions.  Some  of 
the  finest  of  timbered  roofs  are  to  be  found  in 
English  tithe  barns,  many  of  the  ancient  alms- 
houses are  superb  specimens  of  architecture,  and 
old  shop  fronts  are  treasured  in  various  museums. 

Thus,  in  former  days,  though  life  may  have 
been  deficient  in  comfort,  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tation, man's  environment  was  generally  beautiful 
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or  at  least  picturesque.  He  so  far  responded  to 
his  surroundings,  that  even  in  comparatively 
humble  homes  the  household  gear  was  charac- 
terised by  tasteful  adornment — always  interesting 
because,  being  hand  wrought,  it  reflected  to  some 
extent  the  personality  of  the  craftsman  who 
created  it.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  turn- 
ing out  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  with 
a  minimum  of  labour,  should  have  raised  the 
general  aesthetic  standard,  as  enabling  mankind  to 
devote  a  far  larger  proportion  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  creation  of  beauty.  But  far  from 
this  having  occurred,  life  has  become  more  varied 
but  less  picturesque  than  of  old,  and  modern 
towns,  instead  of  being  characterised  by  the 
sustained  and  diffused  architectural  beauty  of 
their  predecessors,  generally  concentrate  their 
important  buildings  and  finer  dwelling-houses  in 
a  few  favoured  centres.  Even  in  these  there  is 
nothing  like  the  same  richness  and  splendour  of 
architectural  achievement  that  must  have  existed 
throughout  some  of  the  more  opulent  mediaeval 
cities. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  London.  Its  population 
of  about  30,000 — smaller  than  that  of  many  of 
the  minor  suburbs  of  the  greater  London  of 
to-day — lived  in  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile. 
This  was  encircled  by  stout  walls  pierced  at  intervals 
with  double  gates,  each  protected  with  strong 
towers,  while  additional  security  was 
provided    by    the    King's    fortified 

palaces  of  the  Tower  and  Baynards 

Castle,      and      Montfichet      Tower. 

Within    this    narrow    area   and   the 

suburbs  immediately  adjacent  were 

packed  away  126  parochial  churches 

and   thirteen    conventual    churches, 

with  their  monastic  establishments. 

The  most  important  of  these  edifices 

was  old  St.   Paul's  Cathedral,  with 

its  spire  480  feet  high  and  its  pro- 
digious   length     of    620    feet,     the 

largest  Gothic  fane  in  Christendom. 

One   of   the   very   few   of   the   older 

City  churches   which    has   survived 

the   Great   Fire,   the   iconoclasm   of 

Henry    VIII.     and    the    Common- 
wealth, is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew- 

thc-Great.     The  monastery  of  which 

it  formed  a  part  has  been  destroyed, 

the     church     itself    mutilated     and 

deprived    of   its    stained    glass    and 

rich  internal  adornments  ;  but,  even 

in   its  damaged  condition,   it  gives 

an    impressive    idea    of    the    archi- 
tectural    beauty     of     London      in 

mediaeval  da  vs.     Nor  were    the  lay 
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buildings  of  inferior  interest  to  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  Crosby  Hall  (now  removed  to  Chelsea) 
supplies  a  typical  example  of  the  rich  merchants' 
houses,  which  for  the  most  part  stood  in  their 
own  gardens,  as  did  the  mansions  of  the  nobility, 
the  greater  provincial  bishops,  and  even  the  old 
halls  of  the  City  Companies.  These,  set  in  a  town 
filled  with  half-timbered  houses  and  shops,  the 
latter  flaunting  gaily  painted  signs,  and  with  the 
streets  filled  with  a  brightly  garbed  throng,  must 
have  assisted  in  building  up  scenes  of  singular 
beautv  and  animation. 

In  short,  that  little  mediaeval  London  possessed 
attractions  for  the  loss  of  which   Wren's  partial 
reconstruction   of  the  City  after  the  Great   Fire, 
and    the    fine    buildings    erected    since    his    time, 
hardlv  afford   adequate  compensation.     Its  then 
citizens,  living  in  the  midst  of  its  beauties,  must 
have  been  inspired  with  a  pride  in  them  which 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  greater  London 
of   to-day  can   hardly  feel   to   the   same   extent. 
For  the  lives  of  much  the  larger  proportion  of  them 
are  spent  in  suburban  or  industrial  districts,  which 
offer  few  architectural  amenities,  and  the  largest 
buildings  of  which,  such  as  board  schools,  churches, 
municipal  offices,  banks,  post  offices,  and  railway 
stations,  can  be  matched  in  type,  if  not  in  exact 
detail,  in  all  the  other  similar  districts,  and,  indeed, 
inmost  of  the  English  towns  which  have  come  largely 
into  being  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
t  ury  or  later.    This  monotony  of  type 
has  been  mainly  brought  about  by 
the  substitution  of  mechanical  mass 
production  for  individual  work.     It 
was  initiated  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  builders  began  dump- 
ing   down    large    areas    of    cottage 
property    on    the    fringes    of    rising 
industrial    towns.     These     for     the 
most  part  made  no  pretence  of  being 
ornamental,  and  speedily  degenera- 
ted   into    slums.        The    Victorian 
builders,    who    followed    on    similar 
lines,   strove  to  prettify  their  erec- 
tions with  machine-made  mouldings 
and    other   tawdry   adornment,    re- 
peated ad  nauseam.     The  types  vary 
according   to   the   fashion,   but    the 
habit  of  dumping  down  a  suburb  as 
quickly  as  the  builder's  pocket  and 
the  demand  for  houses   permit  still 
continues.      Every   detail  of  every 
house  is  repeated  by  the  thousand, 
and   though   individual   components 
may   be   occasionally   assembled   in 
varying  formulae,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  tiresome  and  monotonous. 
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No.    III. — ST.    JAMES'    CHURCH    OVER    WES1    GATE,    WARWICK 
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AN    EXAMPLE   OF   MEDIAEVAL   ENGINEERING 


Now  there  apparently  exists  no  valid  economic 
reason  why  the  suburb  or  industrial  town  of 
to-day  with  a  population  of  30,000  cannot  be 
made  as  beautiful  as  a  mediaeval  city  boasting 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
lack  of  surplus  labour  for  the  performance  of  the 
task,  but  the  difficulty  is  its  transformation  into 
skilled  craftsmanship.  This  would  be  a  slow 
process,  not  to  be  done  by  merely  dumping  the 
unemployed  into  schools  of  art,  but  by  giving 
more  encouragement  to  existing  craft  workers  and 
directing  the  attention  of  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  art  students  to  such  kinds  of  skilled  work. 
Thus,  in  the  long  run,  there  would  be  a  graduallv 
increasing  proportion  of  craft  workers  for  whom 
plenty  of  work  could  be  found,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  mechanics  whose  employment  is 
liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  invention  of 
every  fresh  labour-saving  device. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  building  of  great 
modern  cathedrals  like  those  of  New  York, 
Liverpool,  and  Washington,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  one  of  Westminster,  will  start  a  move- 
ment for  building  greater  and  finer  modern 
churches,  for,  altogether  apart  from  their  religious 


purposes,  they  offer  an  unrivalled  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  fine  arts  and  artistic  crafts. 
Moreover,  a  building  of  this  description,  complete 
on  every  facet,  offers  a  valuable  corrective  to  the 
not  entirely  modern  practice  of  giving  an  imposing 
facade  to  a  building  and  leaving  the  sides  not  so 
directly  exposed  to  view  finished  off  in  the  com- 
iii'  >nest  and  cheapest  manner.  But  though  a  great 
minster  or  majestic  castle  has  enabled  many  a 
town  to  retain  its  prosperity,  long  after  its  utility 
as  a  trading  or  manufacturing  centre  has  vanished, 
the  charm  of  old  cities  is  far  from  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  such  edifices.  It  i^  the  minor 
buildings,  little  old  houses  and  cottages,  so  alike 
in  their  general  style  and  yet  each  characteri-^ :d 
by  individual  details,  which  are  both  attractive 
and  interesting  and  frequently  unexpected  ;  the 
quaint  shop  fronts  ;  the  pieces  of  fine  old  ironwork 
and  the  bits  of  wood  and  stone  carving  which 
all  go  to  make  up  a  delightful  ensemble. 

Such  attractions  can  never  be  acquired  through 
mass  production,  and  if  we  are  to  make  our 
smaller  towns  and  suburbs  attractive  we  must 
invest  them  with  more  individuality  and  dis- 
tinction by  calling  in  the  aid  of  art  to  a  far  greater 
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extent  than  at  present.  Perhaps  a  beginning 
could  be  made  in  towns  possessing  schools  of  art, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pupils.  Something  of 
the  sort  has  been  tried,  but  too  sporadically  and 
in   too   limited   a   way   to   have   any  real  effect.        been  forced  upon  them  by  stern  necessity,  and 


The  opportunity 
of  gaining  prac- 
tical experience 
would  be  invalu- 
able to  budding 
students,  more 
especially  if  they 
worked  under 
skilled  super- 
vision .  The 
sphere  first  to  be 
exploited  should 
comprise  all 
buildings  and  in- 
stitutions of  a 
public  nature, 
which  might  be 
rendered  more 
beautiful  and  in- 
teresting, with- 
out impairment 
to  their  utility, 
by  the  introduc- 
tion of  artistic 
craft  work  in 
connection  with 
their  construc- 
tion and  decora- 
t  i  o  n .  First 
there  would  be 
the  churches, 
edifices  which  af- 
ford scope  for 
the  introduction 
of  almost  every 
form  of  crafts- 
m  a  n  s  h  i  p  , 
whether  con- 
nected with 
stone,  wood, 
metal,  glass,  or 
textiles.  It 
must  be  con- 
fessed that  the 
small  modern 
church  is  not  as 
a  rule  very  in- 
teresting. 
Generally  it  be- 
longs to  one  or 
other  of  certain 
conventional 
types  which  have  been  gradually  developed  in 
the  attempt  to  provide  the  largest  area  of  decorous 
environment  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  clergy  are 
not   to  blame  for  this  humble  ideal,   for  it   has 
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usually  they  are  ready  enough,  when  circumstances 
allow,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of 
adorning  the  places  of  worship  at  which  they 
minister.  In  this  they  are  often  hampered  by 
the  buildings  themselves,  which  are  so  completely 
finished  in  all  their  details  as  to  allow  little  oppor- 
tunity for  embellishment  without  partial  or  entire 
reconstruction. 

In  earlier  times  the  churches  were  practically  the 
museums,  art  schools,  and  picture  galleries  of  the 
people.  To-day,  both  they  and  all  public  build- 
ings, which  are  apt  to  contain  large  audiences,  to 
some  extent  still  fulfil  similar  functions,  for  the 
visitor's  eye  is  unconsciously  attracted  to  its 
surroundings,  and  a  piece  of  fine  handicraft  viewed 
during  fifty  lengthy  visits  in  the  course  of  a  year 
will  certainly  make  more  impression  on  him  than 
a  similar  piece  hastily  glimpsed  during  a  casual 
walk  through  the  crowded  treasures  of  a  large 
museum.  But  not  all  examples  of  handicraft 
executed  for  local  buildings  will  be  marked  by 
the  highest  technical  skill,  nor  is  this  necessary. 
Linenfold  panelling  in  suitable  places  looks  far 
handsomer  than  bare  boards,  and  is  not  difficult 
to  produce  (see  No.  vi.).  Some  of  the  most 
effective  of  bench  ends  and  misericords  are  rude 
in  their  carving,  but  make  irresistible  appeal 
through  the  raciness  of  their  fancy  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  stone  gargoyles.  Indeed, 
all  architectural  carving,  so  long  as  it  broadly 
conforms  with  its  design,  actually  needs  far  less 
expert  and  refined  handling  than  orthodox 
sculpture.  This,  indeed,  is  a  general  rule  regarding 
hand  work  applied  to  architectural  adornment. 
Most  of  the  greater  painters  have  executed  their 
larger  mural  works  by  the  hands  of  their  pupils  ; 
while  the  metal  work  on  large  screens,  window 
grilles,  door  knockers,  key  plates  and  the  like 
does  not  demand  the  fine  handling  of  a  small 
crucifix  or  a  piece  of  jewellery.  Indeed,  the 
infusion  of  young  exuberance  and  more  modern 
ideas  among  what  may  be  termed  the  professional 
class  of  church  decorators  might  well  Lead  to 
increased  vitality  and  range  of  expression  in  their 
work.  At  present  it  is  apt  to  gravitate  too 
exclusively  between  what  may  be  termed  decorous 
prettincss  and  severe  asceticism.  The  makers 
are  too  concerned  with  saints  to  deal  with  sinners, 
and  so  there  is  now  little  to  take  the  place  of  the 
grotesques  and  caricatures  which  figured  so 
prominently  among  the  productions  of  the  earlier 
stone  and  wood  carvers,  forming  a  telling  contrast 
to  their  more  purely  hagiographic  conceptions. 

Churches  have  been  put  in  the  forefront  of  the 
programme  because  they  are  almost  the  sole  type 
of  building  which  all  sections  of  the  community 
unite    in    agreeing    should    be    ornamental,    and, 


moreover,  they  allow  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
practically  every  form  of  the  fine  arts.  But  other 
buildings  are  equally  as  susceptible  of  improvement 
as  churches.  Indeed,  they  are  more  susceptible 
of  improvement  than  churches,  for  while  the 
latter  are  generally  influenced  by  traditions  of 
older  styles  which  were  artistic,  lay  buildings  are 
too  frequently  erected  without  any  proper  con- 
sideration for  style  or  for  their  appropriateness 
to  local  environment.  The  British  Government 
is  a  great  offender.  One  of  its  missions  is  to 
provide  post  offices  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom ;  many  of  these 
have  to  be  large  build- 
ings, all  of  them  re- 
quire to  be  erected  on 
central  and  important 
sites.  Not  one  of 
them  can  be  said  to 
add  appreciably  to  the 
architectural  ameni- 
ties of  the  towns  in 
which  they  arc  erected; 
indeed,  hardly  any 
building  put  up  by  the 
Government  within 
the  last  fifty  years 
can  be  termed  an  un- 
doubted architectural 
success.  The  ideal  in- 
spiring most  of  these 
official  structures  is 
that  of  a  decorous  pon- 
derosity. They  afford 
a  minimum  scope  for 
artistry,  or  indeed  for 
original  work  of  any 
description.  The 
board  schools  are 
built  equally  close  to 
a  type,  at  once  more 
sei  \  iceable  and  less 
expensive,  but  just  as 
destitute  of  oppor- 
tunity for  any  but  the 
mechanical  worker. 
Nor  are  most  of  the 
modern  municipal 
buildings  any  better. 
For  every  new  struc- 
ture, which,  like  the 
County  Hall,  West- 
minster, strikes  both 
an  original  and  a 
national  note,  a  dozen  No.  V.  knife  and  fork 
will     be     erected     on        OF  silver  london 
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lines,  and  sites,  which  might  be  crowned  with 
original  and  interesting  work,  are  given  over  to 
conventional  and  mediocre  edifices. 

Examples  might  be  cited  ad  libitum,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  little  actual  scope  the 
more  important  present-day  buildings  in  the 
country — more  especially  those  in  provincial  and 
suburban  centres  of  population — afford  to  the 
efforts  of  the  artist  and  the  artistic  craftsman. 
The  reason  for  this  is  partly  a  desire  for  economy, 
but  more  frequently  from  a  disinclination  to  run 
risks  by  hazarding  experiments  and  departing 
from  the  usual  conventional  ruts.  So  while  in  a 
few  important  offices  there  are  successful  mural 
paintings,  most  interiors  of  this  character  have 
their  walls  either  covered  with  thin  veneers  of 
real  or  imitation  marble,  or  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  ordinary  journeyman  painter.  The 
pit}'  is  that  though  the  art  of  mural  painting  is 
not  lost,  it  has  largely  lapsed  into  an  experimental 
condition,  through  so  few  painters  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  practise  it.  Consequently, 
most  of  the  examples  of  it — such  as  those  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
— are  pictorial  in  their  effect  rather  than  decora- 
tive.    Here   is   where   practice   on   a   small   scale 


would  be  invaluable,  and  if  students  were  first 
given  better  opportunities  of  essaying  mural 
painting  on  the  walls  of  smaller  buildings,  a  school 
might  be  built  up  capable  of  coping  with  any 
problem.  It  should  at  least  be  recognised  that 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  country  if 
decorations  produced  by  its  own  artists  could  be 
substituted  for  imported  or  synthetic  marbles. 

Posters  should  take  rank  as  a  form  of  mural 
decoration,  and,  if  poster  designing  were  more 
generally  recognised  as  an  art,  it  would  prove  a 
much  more  profitable  type  of  advertising.  Proba- 
bly the  London  Underground  Electric,  the 
London  &  North  Eastern  Railways,  and  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board  have  been  the  most 
consistent  patrons  of  artistic  poster  designing  in 
England,  with  the  result  that  their  new  sheets 
attract  as  much  attention  among  connoisseurs  as 
a  new  engraving  or  a  new  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Their  display  stations,  too,  though 
limited  in  space,  are  arranged  systematically,  and 
if  all  posters  shown  were  on  a  level  with  their 
own,  they  would  be  as  attractive  as  picture 
galleries.  But,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  posters 
are  so  badly  designed  and  ineffectively  shown 
that  they  are  regarded  more  as  an  eyesore  than 
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an  aesthetic  asset.  Yet,  if  billposters  could  but 
organise  their  displays,  and  try  to  eliminate  unsuit- 
able work,  they  could  make  their  hoardings,  which 
are  at  present  generally  a  mass  of  conflicting  designs 
all  fighting  against  one  another,  into  harmonious 
displays  which  would  prove  more  attractive  and 
consequently  more  profitable  to  advertisers. 

Shop  and  inn  signs,  as  both  pertaining  to  out- 
door advertising,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  posters,  and  here  is  a  big  field  for  artistic 
enterprise.  Signboards  not  necessarily  projecting 
might  well  be  revived  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
is  at  present  the  case.  Many  a  shop  of  old-world 
appearance  could  be  rendered  more  attractive 
by  their  introduction,  and  in  country  towns  and 
villages  they  would  add  a  welcome  note  of  colour 
to  their  environment.  Many  a  quaint  old  inn  is 
hopelessly  vulgarised  by  the  introduction  of  a 
large  ill-lettered  board  in  a  prominent  position 
on  its  main  frontage.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  sphere 
in  which  we  are  hopelessly  behind  our  ancestors, 
for,  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  earlier,  shop 
signs  and  painted  and  lettered  decoration--  of  all 
kinds  were  regarded  as  being  within  the  province 
of  art.  Now  they  have  become  commercialised 
Though  we  can  no  longer  hope  for  the  revival  ol 
times  when  artists  such  as  Watteau  and  Chardin, 
and  many  a  well-known  later  painter,  produced 
works  of  great  attraction  for  shop  and  inn  signs, 
yet  there  are  many  modern  men  capable  of  pro- 
ducing decorations  even  better  adapted  for  tin- 
particular  sphere.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
regard  to  lettering.  Of  recent  years  a  school  of 
calligraphers  has  sprung  up  who  arc  capable  of 
making  an  inscription  into  a  dignified  and  appro 
priate  piece  of  decoration,  by  the  clarity,  tmc  design 
and  good  spacing  of  their  lettering.  Unfortunately 
their  services  have  not  been  sufficiently  requisi- 
tioned  to  leaven  the  mass  of  bad  lettering  which  is 
everywhere  thrust  into  public  notice  on  posters, 
shop  signs  ami  notice  boards.  Here  is  a  sphere 
in  which  tin  introduction  of  artistry  would 
decidedly  pay,  for  a  well-lettered  inscription  or 
name-plate  will  often  attract  attention  when  a 
badly  designed  one  is  unnoticed  ;  while  the  effect 
of  the  whole  facade  of  a  building  may  be  ruined 
through  the  lettering  on  it  being  inappropriate 
to  its  architectural   setting. 

Then  there  are  billheads  and  trade  cards.  Of 
eighteenth-century  examples  there  is  a  large 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  the  majority 
illustrating     either     directly     or     indirectly     the 


vocations  which  their  owners  pursued.  Most  of 
these  are  delightful  little  works  of  art  designed 
by  men  of  repute  and  finely  engraved.  They  are 
charming  enough  to  command  our  attention  and 
admiration  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  so  we  may  imagine  that  they  were  not  with- 
out effect  on  the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
This  form  of  advertising  is  now  practically  re- 
stricted to  hotels  and  a  few  manufacturing  and 
retail  firms  whose  efforts  are  confined  to  giving 
views  of  their  premises  in  which  an  exaggerated 
suggestion  of  size  seems  to  be  the  sole  noteworthy 
feature.  Here,  then,  is  a  small  sphere  in  which 
art  might  be  reintroduced  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  for  in  no  period  of  English  or  American 
art  has  the  drawing  of  architectural  views  been 
so   perfectly  understood  or  expressed. 

But  there  are  so  many  spheres  in  which  art 
could  be  introduced  to  a  far  greater  extent  with 
advantage,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suggest 
more  than  a  few  of  them.  Thus  there  is  artificial 
lighting.  The  recent  flood  lighting  display  in 
London  was  robbed  of  aesthetic  effect  by  the  mere 
siirteit  of  light,  nearly  every  building  illuminated 
looking  flat  and  uninteresting  through  the  intense 
glare  thrown  upon  it.  Had  there  been  a  far 
more  restrained  illumination  deftly  arranged  so 
as  to  throw  up  the  forms  and  details  of  the  struc- 
tures by  means  of  dramatic  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  the  effect  would  have  been  far  more 
telling.  Then  there  are  illuminated  sky-signs, 
mostly  very  tiresome  to  the  eye  because  every 
displaj  i~  eiiliei  fighting  against  some  neighbour, 
or,  it  it  is  alone,  rarely  getting  beyond  some  crude 
and  elementary  arrangement  of  coloured  lights. 
Yet,  coloured  lighting  effects  of  great  beauty 
are  often  given  in  the  course  of  theatrical  pro- 
ductions.  If  the  artists  who  design  these  were 
entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  advertising 
lighting,  then-  is  little  doubt  that  the  latter  would 
be  more  effective  for  its  immediate  purpose  and 
infinitely  more  attractive. 

I  have  touched  at  some  length  on  these  by-ways 
of  art  because  their  possibilities  are  less  apparent 
than  those  afforded  in  the  more  orthodox  chan- 
nels jewellery  and  plate,  for  instance.  In 
earlier  days  the  production  of  these  precious 
commodities  afforded  employment  to  a  number 
nt  tine  artists,  but  now  they  have  become  largely 
commercialised.  The  orthodox  jeweller  finds 
most  of  his  employment  in  placing  a  few  types 
of  expensive  stones  in  plain  settings,  which  any 
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mechanical  craftsman  can  execute.  The  few- 
artists  who  try  to  emulate  the  beauty  of  the 
old  designs  and  turn  out  gauds  which  possess 
aesthetic  charm  are  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  public  are  unwilling  to  pay 
for  fine  workmanship  and  gauge  the  value  of  their 
jewels  not  by  their  beauty,  but  by  the  precious 
stones  and  metals  of  which  they  are  composed. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  plate.  Old  silver 
is  valued  for  its  beauty,  but  in  modern  work 
the  latter  is  hardly  taken  into  consideration. 
Government  and  municipal  authorities,  who 
should  try  to  lead  public  taste  by  their  selection 
of  presentation  pieces,  too  frequently  guide  their 
choice,  not  by  the  beauty  and  appropriateness 
of  the  designs  submitted,  but  by  the  weight  of 
metal  tendered  to  them  for  their  money,  and  so 
this  type  of  work — the  most  suitable  for  original 
design  and  ornate  treatment — is  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  most  banal  conceptions.  The  bulk 
of  modern  plate  produced  is  largely  confined  to 
repetitions  of  the  plainer  types  of  old  designs 
or  to  stereotyped  and  conventional  forms  which 


NO.    VIII. BARGEBOARD  XVIITH    CENTURY 

HOUSE   ON    PRIDE    HILL,    SHREWSBURY 

allow  for  no  display  of  fine  craftsmanship.  The 
use  of  silver  in  this  way  is  uneconomical,  for 
the  workmanship  employed  adds  nothing  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  whereas  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  plate  made  from  original  and 
artistic  designs  will  not  appreciate  in  the  same 
way  that  old  silver  has  done. 

The  catalogue  of  further  possibilities  for  art 
development  might  be  extended  almost  in- 
definitely. There  are  acres  of  white  tiles  lining 
the  walls  of  cafes,  offices  and  domestic  apart- 
ments which  both  the  Persians  and  Dutch  have 
taught  us  could  be  converted  into  fine  and  in- 
teresting colour  decorations.  Though  we  have 
gained  chromium-plated  steel,  copper,  which  was 
used  for  decorative  purposes  in  earlier  days,  is 
now  almost  neglected.  Perhaps  an  architect  of 
some  future  cloud-piercing  skyscraper  in  New 
York,  following  on  the  suggestion  afforded  by 
the  steel  spire  of  the  Chrysler  Building,  will  crown 
his  edifice  with  a  copper  dome  which  will  form  a 
brilliant  landmark  far  beyond  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States. 
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NO.      I. JOINED      STOOL      OF      OAK  ENGLISH  SECOND      HALF 

FIFTEENTH    CENTURY  FROM     THE     LAWES-WITTEWRONGE     COLLECTION 


The  "  discovery  "  of  a  rare  and  hitherto 
overlooked  specimen  of  the  "  joyned  stoole  "  type 
in  a  London  suburb  supplies  a  potent  connecting 
link  between  two  styles,  the  interpretation  of 
which  took  place  at  a  period  when  civilised 
Europe  was  changing.  The  forerunner  of  framed 
furniture,  whether  in  the  nature  of  receptacles  or 
seats,  was  unquestionably  slab-ended  as  regards 
formation,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
article  to  deal  exclusively  with  this  type  as  being 
distinct  from  the  later  development. 

Built  on  the  customary  lines  of  unbacked  seats 
which  were  m  general  use  before  the  introduction 
of  framed  furniture,  the  magnificent  wreck  of  an 
uncommon  piece  of  mediaeval  woodwork  which  is 
shown  in  Nos.  ii.  and  iii.  differs  in  the  mixed 
character  of  its  decoration  from  most  of  its 
fellows  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  own 
time.  Although  the  product  of  a  progressive  age, 
the  simple  method  of  construction,  by  which  the 
upper  stretchers  pass  through  apertures  cut  in 
the  slab  ends  and  lock  the  fabric  together,  is 
adhered    to.     This    arrangement    is    well    known 


and  needs  little  comment  ;  it  is  the  surface 
ornamentation  which  principally  concerns  us. 
Like  the  well-known  Normandy  stool  from  the 
Peyre  collection,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  iv.),  the  feet  are  pierced  with 
elegant  cusped  arches,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  graceful  downward  splaying  out  of  the 
example  from  Normandy,  which  may  antedate 
the  latest  "  discovery  "  by  half  a  century  or 
more,  is  abandoned  for  a  more  level  outline,  and 
the  quality  of  the  carving  unmistakably  indicates 
an  origin  in  South-Eastern  France,  such  as  the 
Rhone  Valley  or  the  Savoy.  The  only  stretcher 
which  the  Peyre  stool  possesses  is  a  strong  bar, 
pierced  with  traceried  carving,  which  is  keyed 
through  its  ends,  nearly  half-way  up  its  height. 
The  corresponding  connecting  bar  in  the  stool 
first  alluded  to  (Nos.  ii.  and  iii.)  is  plain  and 
slight,  the  wealth  of  ornament  which  the  piece 
possesses  being  lavished  on  its  top  stretchers 
and  the  buttressed  edges  which  serve  to  confine 
these  features  in  position.  The  rusticated  "  corn 
cob  "  pattern  that  adorns  the  buttresses  may  be 
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NO.       III. ANOTHER       VIEW       OF       THE 

STOOL  IN  NO.  II.,  SHOWING  THE  STRONG 
ITALIAN  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  CARVING 
"  NO  HAND  BUT  THAT  OF  AN  ITALIAN, 
OR  AN  ARTIFICER  WHO  HAD  LEARNT 
HIS  CRAFT  EAST  OF  THE  ALPS,  COULD 
HAVE  CONCEIVABLY  CREATED  THE 
SINGULARLY  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC SCULPTURE  WHICH  APPEARS 
ON    THE    TOP    STRETCHERS  " 


NO.       II. JOINED       STOOL,       PROBABLY 

OF    CHESTNUT  SOUTHERN    FRENCH 

LATE  FIFTEENTH   CENTURY  THE  TOP 

OF  WALNUT  IS  A  LATER  REPLACEMENT 
THIS  PARTICULARLY  RARE  AND  BEAUTI- 
FUL EXAMPLE,  WHICH  BELONGS  TO  THE 
REV.  J  .  CARTMEL  ROBINSON,  IS  BELIEVED 
NEVER  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ILLUSTRATED 
BEFORE  BESIDES  THE  REMARKABLE 

CARVING  ON  THE  TOP  STRETCHERS,  THE 
RUSTICATED  "  CORN  COB  "  PATTERN  ON 
I  III         UPRIGHTS       SHOULD       BE       NOTED 
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No.     IV. JOIN]  D     MOOI.  FROM     Till       PI  U;l      COLLE1    HON 

FRENCH     (NORMANDY)  MIDDLE    OF    THE     FIFTEENTH     CENTURY 

IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM.    LONDON 


found  occasionally  on  articles  produced  through- 
out France — and  even  in  England — during  the 
early  years  of  the  Renaissance,  but  no  hand  but 
that  of  an  Italian,  or  an  artificer  who  had  learnt 
his  craft  east  of  the  Alps,  could  have  conceivablv 
created  the  singularly  beautiful  and  characteristii 
sculpture  which  appears  on  the  top  stretchers. 
This  possesses  a  treatment  that  is  unequivocal 
to  every  student  of  design.  A  more  than  con- 
siderable amount  of  Italian  carving  was  executed 
on  a  basis  of  walnut,  and  the  handling  of  the 
sculpture  just  referred  to  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  man  who  executed  it  was  accustomed  to  work 
in  that  material.  The  body  of  the  stool,  how- 
ever, from  what  can  be  seen  through  the  patine 
which  has  accumulated  on  it   during  the  course 


oi  several  hundred  years,  appears  to  be  chestnut, 
though  the  seat  (probably  a  very  old  replacement) 
is  a  piece  of  walnut.  It  is  a  mystery  why  so 
fine  and  choice  a  specimen  should  have  hitherto 
escaped  any  special  notice.  There  is  no  circum- 
stantial history  attached  to  the  stool,  though 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  a  Cumberland  parish, 
for  about  half  a  century  or  more.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cartmel  Robinson, 
of  Bedford  Park.  Some  thirty  years  or  so  ago, 
when  the  Normandy  stool  (Xo.  iv.)  was  acquired 
by  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  illustrations  of  that  rare  piece 
began  to  appear  in  literature  connected  with  wood 
carving,  a  number  of  reproductions  were  fabri- 
cated in  France,  many  of  them  possessing  some 
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minor  variations  or  difference  in  their  design, 
and  these  pieces  were  eagerly  brought  up  by  would- 
be  collectors,  who  failed  to  see  that  the  forgeries, 
though  clever  in  their  way,  had  been  executed 
from  photographs  and  drawings,  and  were  "  all 
out  "  in  their  proportions  and  substance.  The 
stool  owned  by  the  Rev.  Cartmel  Robinson  will  be 
more  difficult  to  copy,  though  I  doubt  not  that, 
when  the  present  illustrations  of  it  are  published, 
free  imitations  will  subsequently  be  found, 
planted  in  the  paths  of  likely  tourists 
— and  perhaps  furnished  with  appropriate 
pedigrees. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fabulous  birds 
which  appear  to  be  attempting  strangulation  on 
the  long-necked  busts  on  either  side  of  the  stool  ? 
Or  was  the  carver's  fancy  merely  directed  towards 
evolving  a  symmetrical  piece  of  design  ?  That 
this  particular  object  was  originally  intended  to 
grace  the  mansion  of  some  important  personage, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  a  purely  secular 
piece  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with 
the  Church.  Anyhow,  we  may  safely  place  it 
as  belonging  to  the  closing  years  of  Charles  VIII. 's 
reign,  and  contemporaneous  with  that  monarch's 
visits  to  Lyons  and  Grenoble,  previous  to  crossing 
the  Alps  with  his  army.  As  a  specimen  of 
artistic  furniture  which  existed  in  Southern 
France  about  the  period  of  Bayard's  youth,  it 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  care  and  attention. 

Another  stool,  in  the  same  ownership  and 
built  on  fairly  similar  lines,  is  English,  and  much 
resembles  examples  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  Saf- 
fron Walden  Museums  (No. 
v.).  This,  a  plainer  pro- 
duction altogether  than  the 
last  mentioned,  is  buttressed 
in  true  Gothic  style,  though 
the  perforations  in  the 
stretchers  are  decadent  in 
outline.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
its  showing  no  signs  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  is  probably 
rather  later  in  date  than  the 
specimen  from  Southern 
France.  The  little  strip  of 
sea  which  separates  Britain 
from  the  Continent  was 
sufficient  in  those  days  of 
incessant  contention  to  re- 
tard directing  agencies, 


No. 


V. JOINED  STOOL  OF  OAK  ENGLISH 

EARLY    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 

BELONGING      TO        THE       REV.       J.       CARTMEL 

ROBINSON 


however    potent    or     pushful,     for     several    de- 
cades. 

That  much  of  the  English  joinery  in  wood 
produced  during  the  Middle  Ages  fell  far  below 
the  standard  of  the  mason's  craft,  there  is  little 
doubt  ;  but  stools  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
not  invariably  simple  in  design  or  rough  in 
execution.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  a  superb 
example  of  our  national  work  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lawes-Wittewronge,  Bart.  (No.  L).  As  regards 
its  tracery  and  floriated  design,  this  specimen 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  skill  with  which 
our  craftsmen  in  wood  could  render  the  purity 
and  originality  attaching  to  the  last  of  the 
Pointed  styles  in  England.  The  piece  must  have 
been  a  courtly  one  and  therefore  up-to-date  in 
the  period  of  its  making,  but  as  yet  the  Renais- 
sance had  not  dawned,  and  no  Italian  bias  is 
visible.  It  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  opening 
years  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign. 

A  good  way  of  studying  the  progress  of  the 
mediaeval  type  of  keyed  stool  to  its  excision 
would  be  to  compare  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
the  examples  herein  mentioned,  ranging  them  in 
the  following  order  : — 

A  The  Normandy  stool.     Middle  of  the  fifteenth 

century.     Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
B  The    Lawes-Wittewronge     stool.        English. 

Second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
c  The   Rev.    J.  Cartmel   Robinson's   stool. 
Southern  French.     Late  fifteenth  century. 

d  The  English  example  in 
the      same      ownership. 
Early  sixteenth  century. 
e  Its  fellow  in  the  Saffron 

Walden  Museum. 
f  The     English     stool     in 
Brede    Church,    Sussex. 
First    half    of    the    six- 
teenth century. 
G  The    stool    in    Midhurst 
Church,  Sussex,  which  is 
dated  1689. 
The  last  mentioned  is  in- 
teresting as  being  merely  a 
decadent  survival  of  an  out- 
of-date    method.        Illustra- 
tions of  F  and  G  are  included 
in  my  History  of  Oak  Furni- 
ture, which  was  published  by 
The  Connoisseur. 
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No.    I. GEORGE    WASHINGTON 

PAINTED    ON    PLASTER 


BY     J.     THOMASON      CIRCA     I79O 

author's  COLLECTION 
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February  22nd,  1932,  will  be  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington — an  event  which  is  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  most  impressive  manner  throughout   the   length   and   breadth   of  the  United  States. 


As  early  as  May  i6th,  1785,  George 
Washington  wrote  : — "  I  am  so  hackneyed  to  the 
touches  of  the  Painter's  pencil  that  I  am  now 
altogether  at  their  beck  and  sit  like  Patience  on 
a  monument  whilst  they  are  delineating  the  lines 
of  my  face." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  though  there  are 
several  hundreds  of  portraits  of  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  painted  in  colour  during 
his  lifetime — Gilbert  Stuart  alone  produced  124 
and  Charles  Wilson  Peale  another  dozen  or  more, 
besides  Trumbull's  work  of  1792  at  Yale,  which 


now  figures  on  the  bicentenary  7-cent  stamp, 
and  many  pastels  by  the  Sharpies  family  of 
Bristol — there  are  comparatively  few  contemporary 
portraits  in  the  simpler  shadow  formula. 

Perhaps  a  score  of  silhouette  rarities  are  known 
to  be  of  contemporary  date,  and  of  these  a  dozen 
are  from  life. 

Their  technique  varies,  from  the  larger-thandife 
size  shadow  tracing  of  Nellie  Custis,  in  the  intimate 
home  atmosphere  of  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  free- 
hand cutting  of  Major  Andre,  another  clever 
amateur     in     the      fashionable      circle     at     old 
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NO.       II. GEORGE      WASHINGTON 

PROFILE      CUT      BY      HIS      STEP-DAUGHTER, 
FORMERLY      AT      THE      EVERETT      SCHOOL, 


LIFE-SIZE 
NELLIE     CUSTIS 

BOSTON,        MASS. 


Philadelphia  ;  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Folwell, 
La  Vallee,  Wright  and  others  ;  the  free-hand 
cutting  of  Miss  de  Hart,  of  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey  (No.  iv.),  (a  name  kindly  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington)  ;  the 
machine  cutting  of  William  King,  and  that  made 
by  the  Peale  family  machine  at  their  museum — all 
slight  but  precious  relics. 

This  last  example  is  unusually  large,  measuring 
four  inches  from  the  lower  bust  line  to  the  top 
of  the  head  ;  it  was  given  by  Washington  to  Alice 
Todd,  nee  Poulteney,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Washingtons,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Henry  Hart,  to  whose 
description  I  am  indebted. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  cut  by  C.  W.  or  Rembrandt  Peale,  for  has 
not  the  late  Desmond  Coke  written  :—"  When 
machines  are  used  the  exponents  cease  to  be 
artists  and  become  Showmen." 

Whatever  the  process  and  however  valuable 
historically,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
Thomason  portrait  of  1791-92,  there  has  never 
been  found  a  contemporary  silhouette  in  the 
"  grand  manner  "  :  namely,  brush  work  on  plaster, 
as  in  the  fine  work  of  the  eighteenth-century 
masters,  described  later.  This  is  strange,  for 
William  Doyle  (1769-1838),  the  miniature-painter, 


working  with  Daniel  Bowen  at  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  advertises  that  some  of  his  profiles 
"  are  finished  on  composition  in  the  manner  of 
the  celebrated  Miers,  of  London."  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  portrait  of  so  notable  a 
subject  would  have  been  executed  in  the  finest 
manner  possible. 

Perhaps  it  was,  and  the  portrait  has  been  lost 
sight  of  for  this  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  there 
may  be  a  chance  that  some  day  a  veritable 
miniature  in  monochrome  such  as  Miers  would 
have  done,  and  Thomason  actually  did  (No.  i.), 
will  be  found  with  the  signature  of  Doyle. 

To  return  to  Mount  Vernon  ;  it  needs  little 
imagination  to  visualise  the  scene  in  1798.  Nellie 
Custis,  Washington's  step-daughter  (whose  charm- 
ing portrait,  with  wind-blown  curls,  by  Ellen 
Sharpies,  is  in  the  Bristol  Art  Gallery),  would 
fasten  the  paper  on  a  wall  or  screen,  adjust  a 
candle,  and  trace  the  great  man's  shadow  ;  the 
good,  placid  Martha  looking  on,  and  later  sub- 
mitting to  be  posed. 

These  portraits,  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Shippen,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  Everett  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
There  is  a  tragic  ending  to  the  story  ;  when  I 
applied  for  permission  to  reproduce  them,  I  heard 
from  Mr.  F.  G.  Billings,  Master  of  the  School, 
"  I    am    sorrv    to    state    that    these    remarkable 


NO.     III. MARTHA    WASHINGTON  LIFE-SIZE     PROFILE 

CUT   BY   NELLIE   CUSTIS  THIS   AND    NO.    II.    HAVE   BEEN 

DESTROYED    BY    FIRE  AND  ARE  REPRODUCED  HERE    FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH   BELONGING  TO  THE    REV.   GLENN  TILLY  MORSE 
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NO.     IV. GEOKi.l'      WASHINGTON  CUT    BY    MISS    DE 

HART,     I783  BY    COURTESY    OF     Miss    MARY     MARTIN 


silhouettes  of  George  and  Martha  Washington 
were  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  before  my 
mastership  of  the  school."  1  am  indebted  t<> 
Rev.  G.  T.  Morse  for  their  reproduction  (Nos.  ii. 
and  iii.).  So  the  historic  treasures  become  fewer  ; 
those  that  remain,  more  precious. 

Most  connoisseurs  in  silhouette  portraiture  are 
aware  that  the  gifted  amateur  cutter,  Major 
Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Fnglish  Army 
quartered  in  old  Philadelphia,  cut  a  fine  portrait 
of  Washington  in  thin  black  paper  (No.  v.).  It 
is  signed  "  A,"  and  is  one  of  that  valuable  group 
fully  described  in  The  Connoisseur  (December, 
1926).  Andre's  technique  is  strong;  he  generally 
takes  his  profile  at  an  unusual  angle,  by  no  means 
"  half  turn."  In  his  Washington  portrait  he 
makes  great  use  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  tic,  wig 
and  shirt  frill.  This  and  other  valuable  pictorial 
documents  he  gave  to  Miss  Rebecca  Redman, 
daughter  of  John  Redman,  M.D.  (1722  1808)  ; 
they  were  later  owned  by  her  descendants,  the 
Pennington  family. 

Samuel  Folwell  (1763  1813),  whose  silhouette 
seems  to  have  been  the  model  for  several  con- 
temporary profiles — he  himself  probably  did 
several — worked  in  New  Hampshire.  This  por- 
trait (No.  vii.)  is  now  freely  faked,  and  even  the 
signature  is  sometimes  copied,  so  that  the  fakers 
become   forgers  as  well.     It   is  terribly  easy  for 


dishonesty  to  find  an  old  frame,  to  discolour 
nearly  convincingly,  and  to  scatter  the  lying 
sheets  about  the  world  as  traps  for  the  unlearned 
amateur. 

Samuel  Folwell  was  a  veritable  Jack-of-all- 
trades.  He  engraved  book-plates,  painted  minia- 
tures and  silhouettes  in  Philadelphia,  worked  in 
hair  designs,  and  kept  a  school.  His  portrait  of 
the  President,  drawn  on  card  in  Indian  ink,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  ;  it  was  taken  when  Washington 
visited  Philadelphia,  and  is  signed  "  S.  Folwell. 
Pinxt.  1795  "  (No.  vii.).  A  variant  by  Folwell, 
found  by  Miss  Mary  Martin,  is  seen  in  No. 
vi. 

In  the  sale  at  Christie's  of  the  Silhouette 
collection  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  June,  1917,  there  was 
a  profile  by  S.  Folwell,  dated  1791.  Another, 
listed    as    "  George    Washington    on    glass,    Mrs. 
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NO.  V. GEORGE  WASHINGTON      CUT  BY  MAJOR  ANDRE 

AT  PHILADELPHIA      BY  COURTESY  OF  MR.  FREDENBURG 
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Washington  also  on  glass,"  was  in  the  same  lot, 
together  with  Mrs.  John  Jay,  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York  ;  this  last,  however,  was  painted 
on  card. 

The  Washington  portrait  on  glass  was  painted 
in    1789  ;     the  head   is   dense   black,    the   hair  a 
greyish    body    colour,    together    with    shirt-frill, 
buttons,  and  other  dress  details.     The  size  of  the 
nose   is   exaggerated,    but    has   the   characteristic 
downward    bend.       This 
is  reproduced  in  the  Hun- 
dred   Silhouettes    of    the 
Eighteenth  Century  [Plate 
XIV.),     with     the    title, 
"  Washington  by  an  un- 
known American  Artist." 

Similar  to  Folwell's  in 
mode  of  production  is  the 
profile  of  the  President 
in  the  Gallery  of  the 
New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, which,  however,  I 
found  difficult  to  examine 
as  it  is  badly  lighted. 
Folwell's  portrait  was  re- 
produced in  Watson's 
A  nnals  and  Occurrences 
of  New  York  city  (1846). 
The  address  of  the  artist 
in  1795  was  No.  2,  Lae- 
titia  Court,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  probable  that  this 
profile  was  also  used  as 
frontispiece  in  the  second 
edition  of  An  Excursion 
to  the  United  States  of 
N.  America  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  IJQ4,  by  Henry  Wansey  (No.  viii.).  This 
visitor  was  an  observant  and  gossiping  cloth 
merchant,  assuredly  the  Samuel  Pepys  of  America. 
His  manners  were  none  too  good ;  he  remarks  on 
the  absence  of  broiled  fish  at  the  breakfast  table 
of  the  Washingtons,  and  the  want  of  handsome 
table  furnishings,   except  for  a  silver  kettle. 

He  discusses  with  the  President  the  weight  of 
fleeces  and  deplores  the  scantiness  of  the  New 
England  flocks.  Washington's  remarks  on  his 
efforts  towards  improvement  in  sheep  breeding, 
on  his  own  estate,  give  a  vivid  insight  into  the 
care  for  his  private  property  in  the  midst  of 
State  anxieties. 

The  pen  picture  by  this  vivacious  diarist  being 
germane  to  our  subject,  is  worth  quoting  : — "  The 
President  in  his  person  is  tall  and  thin,  but  erect, 
rather  an  engaging  than  dignified  presence.  He 
appears  very  thoughtful,  is  slow  in  delivering 
himself,   which  occasions  some  to  conclude  him 


NO. VI. -GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


BY   COURTESY   OF   MISS   MARY    MARTIN 
COMPARE  WITH   NO.   VII. 


reserved,  but  it  is  rather,  I  apprehend,  the  effect 
of  much  thinking  and  reflection,  for  there  is  great 
appearance  of  affability  and  accommodation. 

"  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  63rd  year,  being 
born  Feb.  11,  1732,  but  he  has  very  little  the 
appearance  of  age,  having  been  all  his  life  so 
exceedingly  temperate. 

"  There  is  a  certain  anxiety  in  his  countenance 
with  marks  of  extreme  sensibility." 

In  the  Wansey  frontis- 
piece, Washington  is  in 
uniform,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  epaulette,  as  in 
Anthing's  profile  (No. 
ix.).  There  are  two 
rows  of  curls  on  the  wig, 
and  the  ribbon  tie  has 
the  pleated  bow,  which 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
reproduction  by  William 
H.  Brown  (No.  x.),  pub- 
lished in  1845.  This  was 
taken  from  a  silhouette 
of  contemporary  date 
(1798),  which  had  been 
cut  from  life  by  machine 
in  Alexandria  and  given 
to  Brown,  who  made  a 
reproduction  of  it  with 
due  acknowledgment. 

This  .  silhouette  was 
taken  subsequent  to  the 
wearing  of  false  teeth  by 
Washington.  From  all 
accounts,  the  plate  an- 
swered the  purpose  very 
imperfectly  and  affected 
a  marked  change  in  the  fine  profile. 

The  fact  that  Wright  (b.  1756)  took  his  sil- 
houette of  the  President  when  he  attended  a 
service  in  church  in  1790,  presupposes  it  to  have 
been  a  pen  or  pencil  sketch.  I  have  not  examined 
it.     It  is  now  in  private  ownership. 

The  profile  by  Jean  Francois  Vallee,  a  French 
emigre,  executed  in  Indian  ink,  is  dated  1785. 
Before  going  to  the  States  he  had  corresponded 
with  Washington  and  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  he  wished  to  build 
cotton  mills  in  Virginia.  La  Vallee's  project  was 
not  successful,  and  he  combined  miniature 
painting  as  a  source  of  livelihood  with  boarding- 
house  keeping  in  Philadelphia. 

In  his  Annals  of  Salem,  Felt  describes  "  The 
Likeness  of  General  Washington  and  his  Lady 
shown  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  by  Mr.  Bowens." 
This  silhouettist  was  in  partnership  with  Doyle  at 
a  museum  established  in  1791  opposite  the  "  Bunch 
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Contemporary  Silhouette  Portraits  of  George  Washington 


NO.    VII. GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BY    SAMUEL 

FOLWELL,     I795  EX    COLL.    THE    LATE 

FRANCIS    WELLESLEY 


of  Grapes  "  Tavern  in  State  Street.     After  two 
disastrous  fires  at  Boston,  Mrs.  Bolton  describes 
Bowens'  withdrawal  from  this  city  and  his  estab 
lishment  of  a  museum  in  New  York.     William 
King  (1805),  a  cutter  by  machine,  advertised  a 
profile  of  Washington.     In  the  New  Hampshire 
Gazette,  Portsmouth,  February 
26th,  1805,  he  announces  that 
he  has  taken  a  room  at   Mr. 
William  Gray's  Boarding-house 
in  High  St.,  where  he  reduces 
Profile  Likenesses  to  any  size 
from  the  shadow  by  his  patent 
"Deleaneating  Process".      His 
work  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port,  Mass. 

William  Bache  (1771-1845), 
son  of  the  postmaster  of  Wells- 
boro',  Worcestershire,  took 
portraits  of  the  Washington 
family  circle  during  his  travels 
in  America.  His  method  was 
to  cut  hollow  and  embellish 
the  edges  with  curls,  frill  out- 
lines, etc.,  before  mounting  on 
black  silk  or  paper  ;  sometimes 

rosette  motifs  are  embossed  on  No.  IX. — george  Washington 

each  side  of  his  signature,  but    BY  J°hann  friedrich  anthing,  from   his 
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these  signs  are  now  being  faked. 


OF    DR.    CONRAD    HOFER 


NO.    VIII. — GEORGE    WASHINGTON  AFTER   FOLWELL 

ENGRAVED     FRONTISPIECE     OF     SECOND     EDITION       OF 

WANSEY'S     "  EXCURSION   TO  THE  UNITED  STATES    .    .    . 

IN     17(14"     (PUBLISHED     1796) 

The  minute  physionotrace  cuttings  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Fevret  de  St.   Mernin  (1770-1842),  who, 
on    arriving   in    New    York    in    1795,    used    the 
machine    invented  by    Chretien,    are    interesting 
because  they  were   made  of   a  size   suitable   for 
rings  and  lockets.      In  them    the   usual   silhouette 
process   of   black   on   white    is 
reversed.    One  shows  the  head 
in  the  Classic  style,  with  neck 
and    chest    exposed  ;     in    the 
other    Washington    is    in    uni- 
form,   with    lapels,    shirt    frill, 
and  epaulettes. 

The  importance  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  silhouette 
portrait  by  Thomason  (1787- 
95)  lies  in  the  fact  that  how- 
ever precious  are  the  other 
shadow  portraits  as  historical 
relics,  whether  from  life  or 
from  a  model  as  described 
above,  their  technique  has 
lacked  quality.  Now,  at  last, 
we  have  a  contemporary  ex- 
ample painted  on  plaster,  by 
one  of  the  best  experts  in 
silhouette  work  of  the 
eighteenth   century  (No.  i.). 

It  is  all  black,  with  trans- 
parencies     of     shirt     frill      in 
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delicate  folds,  in  thinned  black,  not  a  spot  of 
body  colour  or  bronzing  to  mar  the  whole,  nor  to 
infringe  the  shadow  tradition,  for  Thomason  was 
a  master. 

On  the  back  is  his  label  : — 

"  Perfect  likenesses  in  miniature  Profile  Taken 
by  J.  Thomason  on  a  peculiar  plan  and  reduced 
to  any  size,  which  preserves  ye  most  exact  symetry 
and  animated  expression  of  ye  Features.  Superior 
to  any  other  Method.  Set  in  elegant  gilt  Frames 
6s.  6d.  only.  Likenesses  set  in  Rings,  Lockets, 
Pins,  etc.  He  keeps  ye  original  shades  and  can 
supply  Those  he  has  once  taken  with  any  Number 
of  Copies  ;  reduces  old  ones  and  dresses  them 
in  ye  Present  Taste. 

"  N.B. — Time  of  sitting  Ten  to  Two  and  from 
Two  to  Five  in  the  Evening  when  each  person 
is  detained  Two  Minutes  only.  All  orders,  Post 
paid,  will  be  duly  attended  to  at  No.  25  South 
Gate  George  St." 

This  portrait  is  in  its  original  old  brass  oval 
frame  and  has  the  old  convex  glass  over  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  label  are  the  words, 
"  Geo  Washington,  Pres  :  "  not  easily  decipher- 
able, and  probably  in  the  medium  used  in  the 
painting,  but  important,  as  they  give  the  approxi- 
mate date.  As  we  all  know,  it  was  in  1783,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one,  that  Washington's  work  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colonial  Forces  having 
ended,  he  went  back  to  Mount  Vernon  to  the 
life  he  loved  :  association  with  his  family,  superin- 
tendence of  his  farm  and  the  care  of  his  slaves 
filled  his  days  ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
his  quiet  retreat  for  long.  In  1787  he  was  called 
from  his  retirement  to  become  the  First  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  these  poignant  words  in 
his  diary  record  : — 

"  About  ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  private  life  and  to  domestic  felicity, 
with  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  and 
painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express, 
set  out  for  New  York." 

Thomason  could  not  have  painted  his  Shade  of 
Washington  as  President  before  1787,  nor  later 
than  March,  1797,  when  he  retired 
congratulating  John  Adams,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  silhouettist  was  in  Dublin  in 
1790,  for  in  the  Dublin  Chronicle  of 
March  16th  of  that  year  he  advertises 
that  he  has  come  to  Ireland  with  the 
intention  of  settling  in  the  city,  and 
his  address — 25,  South  Gate — is  that 
on  the  label  of  the  Washington  por- 
trait. Like  all  silhouettists,  he  fre- 
quently made  his  shadows  from 
miniatures  or  larger  colour  portraits  ; 
it  is  possible  he  had  seen  one  of  the 
much-copied  pastels  by  Sharpies,  of 
Bristol ;  and  an  advertisement  indi- 
cates that  he  made  a  speciality  of 
taking  his  portraits  from  outlines  or 
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shades  rather  than  from  life.     On   May   18th  he 
announces  : — 

"  As  one  main  object  of  settling  in  Dublin  is 
to  accommodate  country  patrons,  he  hath  some- 
thing new  and  particular  to  propose  :  Any 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  not  less  than 
three,  desirous  of  getting  studies  but  who  do  not 
come  to  Town  :  may  by  directing  a  line  as  above, 
have  such  instructions  sent,  as  will  enable  even 
those  who  do  not  draw,  to  take  correctly  each 
other's  shadow  from  life,  which  may  be  sent  to 
be  finished  in  Town  and  they  may  rely  on  having 
the  same  justice  done  them  and  every  mistake 
as  particularly  rectified  as  if  present  on  the  spot 
without  any  extra  charge  whatever." 

Thomason  left  Dublin  in  1792  ;  he  dates  his 
farewell  advertisement  from  33,  Cape!  Street, 
Dublin,  so  that  the  recently  discovered  shade 
may  have  been  done  about  1790-91 — while 
Washington  was  still  at  the  State  House  at 
Philadelphia — possibly  to  supply  a  demand  ;  for 
it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  produce  series 
of  celebrated  persons,  or,  as  Josiah  Wedgwood 
called  them,  "  illustrious  moderns,"  when  he 
numbered  the  beautiful  medallions  in  black,  green 
or  blue  jasper  of  Washington  amongst  his  celebrities. 
Johann  Anthing,  the  finest  Continental  Sil- 
houettist of  Goethe's  day,  registered  1753  at 
Gotha,  died  1805  at  St.  Petersburg,  gives  us 
Washington-  General  des  Americains  (No.  ix.).  I 
am  able  to  reproduce  this  by  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Conrad  Hofer.  It  is  numbered  50  amongst 
the  portraits  of  all  the  crowned  heads  and  im-  { 
portant  individuals  in  Europe  of  that  time. 

The  Shade  reproduced  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha 
is  the  last  I  can  name  of  contemporary  date. 
Though,  when  on  his  ten  years'  tour  in  America, 
1839-49,  Edouart  cut  the  portraits  of  Franklin, 
Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Chew,  John  Redman, 
M.D.,  and  other  characters  of  earlier  date  from 
miniatures  or  statuary,  and  thousands  of  states- 
men of  his  own  time,  from  life,  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  Washington  by  this  supreme  master  of 
freehand  cutting.  His  unbroken  series  of  over 
three  thousand  named  and  dated 
portraits  of  the  citizens  of  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  America  should  be  in 
photo  facsimile  in  every  library  and 
museum  in  the  States,  so  that  the 
descendants  of  to-day  might  have 
access  to  the  portraits  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

This  is  only  a  brief  story  of  the 
Contemporary  Silhouettes  of  the  First 
President.  The  portraits,  too,  are 
slight,  but  the  eye  concentrating 
on  direct  line,  without  distraction 
by  contour  or  colour,  conveys  to 
the  brain  an  impression  the  more 
forceful  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  technique.  The  Silhouettist's 
is  "  a  slender  art  but  eloquent." 
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King  George  III.  and  his  Consort  have 
never  been  credited  with  over-much  sensibility 
to  the  fine  arts  ;  indeed,  they  have  not  received 
their  just  due  in  this  respect.  It  is,  therefore, 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  Queen  Charlotte 
appreciated  Catherine  Read's  art  and  accorded 
to  her  some  special  "  Court  Patronage."  Whether 
it  was  some  paid  appointment  is  rather  difficult 
to  say,  but  we  find  the  artist  somewhat  quaintly 
described  as  "  Miss  Reid  (sic) — painter  to  the 
Queen  at  London  "  in  the  account  of  the  Wedder- 
burn  family  in  Douglas'  Baronage  of  Scotland 
(published  in   1798). 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  patronage  by  Her  Majesty 
led  to  any  definite  appointment  being  given  to 
the  "  English  Rosalba  "  ;  the  post  was  probably 
a  purely  honorary  one  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  fact  that  Miss  Read  was  working  under 
the  cseis  of  the  Throne  would  naturally  lead   to 


the  painter  becoming  widely  known  in  London 
society. 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  the  writer  to  dwell 
on  very  many  of  Miss  Read's  portraits,  but  a 
few  of  the  most  typical  examples  may  be  con- 
sidered here.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  delightful 
pastel  of  Sophia,  Lady  Shelburne,  and  her  child 
(Lord  Fitzmaurice,  afterwards  2nd  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne),  an  illustration  of  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Robert  Witt, 
is  seen  in  No.  ii.  The  expression  of  maternal 
love  and  the  serious  sweetness  of  Lady  Shelburne, 
together  with  the  youthful  glee  of  the  baby  boy, 
arc  caught  with  great  skill,  and  recall  some  of 
Mine.  Lc  Brim's  exquisite  renderings  of  the 
beautiful  theme  of  mother  and  child. 

Lord  Lansdowne  also  possesses  two  smaller 
pastels  by  the  artist,  respectively  of  the  boy 
(Lord  Fitzmaurice)  and  of  Lady  Louisa   Manners 


MO.     1. THE    CHILDREN    OF    JOHN.     1st     EARL    SPENCER  Oil 

BELONGING    TO    THE     EARL    SPENCER     AT     ALTHORP 

[Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the   Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) 
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NO.   II. SOPHIA,  LADY  SHELBURNE 

AND       HER      SON,       LORD      FITZMAURICE, 
AFTERWARDS  2ND  MARQUESS  OF  LANSDOWNE 


PASTEL         CIRCA    1 768         IN    THE 

POSSESSION    OF   THE    MARQUESS   OF 

AT    BOWOOD 


LANSDOWNE 


(afterwards  Countess  of  Dysart  in  her  own 
right). 

By  a  fortunate  chance,  the  document  recording 
the  payments  to  Miss  Read  for  these  three  pictures 
has  been  preserved  at  Bowood  : — For  the  portrait 
group  of  Lady  Shelburne  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
(which,  according  to  the  age  of  the  latter,  must 
have  been  painted  about  1768),  £40  was  paid 
in  1772  ;  while  for  the  two  smaller  portraits 
respectively  the  artist  received  £20  each. 

The  amounts  obtained  by  Catherine  Read  for 


these  pastels  show  that  she  commanded  as  high 
a  price  for  her  work  as  any  but  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  artists  of  her  time.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  her  figures  were  not  life-sized, 
which  in  contemporary  eyes  entailed  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  their  value  ;  thus  John 
Wootton,  the  famous  animal  painter,  obtained 
£42  for  a  picture  of  a  single  horse,  when  the  latter 
was  represented  full  size,  but  only  half  this 
amount  when  the  horse  was  smaller  than  life. 
Fashionable  London  portrait  painters,  anterior  to 
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the  latter  half  of  Reynolds'  career,  seem  to  have 
been  content  if  they  attained  the  same  rates  as 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(1723)  was  receiving  £15  15s.  for  a  head,  and 
£63  for  a  whole-length  portrait.  Allan  Ramsay 
appears  to  have  kept  to  the  same  prices  ;  while 
Francis  Cotes,  R.A.,  is  said  to  have  obtained  £84 
for  full-length  portraits  at  the  end  of  his  career, 
1770.  Hudson,  the  master  of  Reynolds,  received 
only  £12  12s.  for  a  head,  which  would  mean 
£50  8s.  for  a  whole-length,  and  Reynolds  himself, 
when  he  set  up  in  London  in  1753,  charged  the 
same  rates,  which  were  over  double  the  amounts 
he  had  received  at  Plymouth.  By  1775,  the  year 
that  Miss  Read  left  for  India,  his  terms  for  a  head 
had   risen    to   £31    10s.,   and   for   a   whole-length 


£157  10s.,  but  these~  appear  to  have  been  his 
maxima  and  were  much  in  advance  of  those  of 
any  other  contemporary  artist. 

Scots  are  proverbially  clannish,  so  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  many  members  of 
the  ancienne  noblesse  of  that  country  employing 
their  compatriot.  Various  of  the  four  married 
daughters  of  John,  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll — the 
famous  soldier  and  statesman,  immortalised  by 
Pope — took  especial  notice  of  the  paintress  ;  for 
at  the  commencement  of  her  career  in  London, 
the  Abbe  Grant  writes  from  Rome  in  1754  that 
Miss  Read  had  painted  a  portrait  of  Lady  Strafford* 

*  Anne,  Countess  of  Strafford,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  John,  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich  ;  she  married 
William  Went  worth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  in   1741. 


No.    III. CHILDREN    OF    HENRY, 

3RD       DUKE       OF        BUCCLEUCH 


PASTEL  BELONGING      TO      THE 

EARL    OF   HOME,    K.T.  AT    THE    HIRSEL 
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NO.       IV. FRANCES    BANKES 

(U.    1847)   DAU.   OF  SIR  HENRY  BANKES 
SECOND    WIFE    OF    1ST    BARON    BROVVNLOVV 


PASTEL  24   IN.    BY    [8    IX. 

BELONGING      TO      THE      LORD 

BROWNLOW  AT    BELTON    HOUSE 


^who  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family),  and  that  her  sister,  "  Lady  Dalkeith,* 
was  from  seeing  it  determined  to  employ  her 
soon  in  doing  her  son,  the  young  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  his  two  brothers  and  sister  on  the 
same  cloth  in  oil  colouring." 


*  Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
2nd  Duke  of  Argyll.  Lord  Dalkeith  predeceased  his 
father,  and  his  widow  married,  secondly,  the  Honble. 
Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  George,  ist  Marquis 
Townshend.  She  was  created  Baroness  Greenwich  i7<>7. 
with  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by  her  second  husband. 
By  her  first  husband  she  was  mother  of  Henry,  3rd  Duke 
of  Buccleuch. 
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It  seems  unlikely  that  this  very  ambitious 
composition  was  carried  out,  for  the  pastellist 
(then  at  the  commencement  of  her  English 
artistic  career)  probably  found  the  difficulties  of 
portraying  four  or  five  children  together  too 
complicated  a  task  for  her  powers.  But  at  a 
much  later  date — about  1772 — she  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  next  generation  of  the 
Buccleuch  family,  and  the  charming  example  of 


the  trio  of  children,  in  pastel,  is  from  her  crayon, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Home,  who 
has  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  it  here 
(No.  hi.).  The  fascinating  little  people  depicted 
are  Lady  Mary  Montagu  Scott,  Charles  William, 
Earl  of  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Charles,  4th  Duke 
of  Buccleuch),  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Montagu  Scott, 
who  married  in  1798,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Home  ; 
her  sister,   Lady  Mary,   married   Lord  Courtown. 


NO.    V. HON.    ETHELRED 

ANNE     CUST,      DAI-.      OF     THE      1ST 
LORD     BROWNLOW      BY     111^    FIRST    WIF1 


PASTEL  CIRCA    1773-74 

BELONGING         TO         THE  LORD 

BROWNLOW  AT      BELTON     HOUS] 
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This  composition  is  most  probably  the  work 
which  the  artist  showed  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1773,  under  the  title,  Three  children  ;  in  crayons 
(No.  229),  as  the  age  of  the  boy  (Lord  Dalkeith) 
corresponds  with  this  date.  If  so,  it  is  the  last 
group  which  Miss  Read  exhibited  before  her 
departure  to  India  in  1775. 

Our  artist  probably  owed  a  good  deal  of  her 
popularity  as  a  portrait  painter  to  her  skill  in 
catching  a  faithful  and  pleasant  likeness  :  a  gift 
which  is  quite  distinct  in  itself,  and  is  (alas  !) 
often  lacking  from  the  technical  equipment  of  the 
most  eminent  delineators  of  the  "  human  form 
divine."  This  special  merit  of  Catherine  Read 
is  referred  to  in  an  entry  in  the  interesting  Diary 
of  a  Journey  to  England,  ij6i-ij62,  written  by 
Count  Frederick  Kielmansegge,  who,  in  1761, 
came  to  England  to  witness  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 

In  the  following  extract,  the  "  Lady  Diana  " 
mentioned  as  having  sat  to  the  paintress  was 
Lady  Diana  Clavering,  a  daughter  of  Lord  De  la 
Warr.  She  had  married,  in  1756,  General  Sir 
James  Clavering,  who  at  this  date  (1761)  was 
military  attache  in  Hesse-Cassell,  and  who  was 
subsequently  known  to  fame  as  the  Commander 
of  the  Bengal  Army  (1774)  and  as  the  determined 
opponent  of  Warren  Hastings. 

Count  Frederick  writes  (p.  246)  : — "  On  the  9th 
we  went  to  the  studio  of  an  artist,  Miss  Read, 
in  order  to  see  her  portrait  in  pastille  (sic)  of  a 
lady  of  our  acquaintance,  Lady  Diana  Clavering, 
whose  picture  we  took  home  with  us.  From  the 
various  good  portraits  which  I  have  seen  by  her, 
I  gather  that  her  work  is  very  successful.  Some 
of  her  portraits  of  the  beauties  of  society  were 
very  good  likenesses  "  :  and  this  faithful  por- 
traiture of  the  artist  is  dwelt  upon  in  a  letter  I 
shall  refer  to  later  from  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester to  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  diarist  was  not  a 
little  more  explicit  in  his  statement,  regarding 
the  actual  destination  of  the  sitter's  portrait  :  does 
he  mean  that  it  was  conveyed  to  Lady  Diana's 
London  residence  or  that  Count  Frederick  and 
his  brother  (who  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to 
England)  took  it  back  with  them  to  Hanover  to 
the  family  home  at  Giilzow  ?  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  The  Connoisseur  may  be  able 
to  trace  the  whereabouts  of  the  picture, 
as  up  to  the  present  date  the  writer's  efforts 
to  locate  it  have  failed.  The  portrait  would 
represent  a  lady  of  fashion  about  thirty  years 
of  age. 

Where,  also,  is  the  portrait  "  in  crayons  "  by 
"  Miss    Reade,"    of    Lady    Margaret    Heathcote, 


that  Horace  Walpole*  so  carefully  notes  he  saw 
at  "  Lord  Royston's  in  St.  James's  Square, 
formerly  the  Duke  of  Kent's  "  (in  1761).  Lady 
Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Philip  Yorke,  1st  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  was  the 
sister  of  Lord  Royston  ;  she  married,  in  1749, 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  M.P.  for  Rutlandshire,  and 
died  in  1769  without  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Miss  Read's  pastel 
of  Lady  Margaret  found  itself  in  a  distinguished 
"  crayon  "  company  at  Lord  Royston's,  for 
Walpole  notes  in  his  entry,  that  he  saw  there 
on  the  "  First  floor,  Henry  Lord  Cornbury  and 
Hyde,  the  last  of  that  line,  by  Liotard.  Lady 
Anson,  sister  of  Lord  Royston,  in  crayons,  by  a 
French  painter  lately  here  ....  Lord  Royston, 
in  crayons,  by  Pond.  Lady  Margaret  Heathcote, 
his  younger  Sister,  in  crayons,  by  Miss  Reade  (sic). 
Lord  Royston's  two  daughters,  in  one  piece,  by 
Reynolds,  etc." 

A  good  many  of  Catherine  Read's  portraits 
fortunately  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  families  for  whom  they  were 
originally  painted.  Lord  Spencer  has,  at  Althorp, 
quite  a  large  collection  of  Catherine's  works, 
including  one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces,  the 
delicious  portrait  in  pastel  of  little  Lady  Georgiana 
Spencer  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Devonshire),  and  a  bewitching  group  in  oil  of 
The  four  children  of  John,  1st  Earl  Spencer,  painted 
in  1766,  when  Miss  Read  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
artistic  powers  (No.  i.).  We  see  the  artist  at  her 
best  in  this  canvas,  for  she  has  very  cleverly 
handled  the  difficulties  of  arrangement  and  has 
grouped  the  youthful  family  together  very 
successfully — always  a  most  difficult  task  to 
accomplish.  Lady  Georgiana  appears  again  in 
this  composition,  and  Miss  Read's  representation 
of  her  must  be  one  of  the  earliest  portraits  of 
this  fascinating  lady. 

And  at  Belton,  Lord  Brownlow  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  two  most  delightful  crayons  repre- 
senting Frances  Bankes,  second  wife  of  the  1st  Baron 
Brownlow,  and  her  step-daughter,  Ethelred  Anne 
Cust,  who  died  unmarried  in  1788  (Nos.  iv.  and  v.). 

The  "  English  Rosalba  "  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  conveying  to  the  little  girl's  portrait 
all  the  "  trembling  life  and  momentary  loveliness 
of  childhood,"  as  Ruskin  well  puts  it.  This 
example  must  rank  as  one  of  the  artist's  happiest 
efforts  in  this  class  of  picture,  while  Lady  Brown- 
low's  presentment  is  a  good  example  of  that 
rehned  type  of  beauty  of  English  womanhood 
that  Catherine  Read  depicts  so  well. 

*  Journals  of  Visits  to  Country  Seats,  etc.,  in  Sixteenth 
Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society,  p.   39. 
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A  FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  IVORY 

By   MARGARET   H.    LONGHURST 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  after  a  long  period  of  comparative 
sterility,  following  the  amazing  mass  of  work 
produced  under  the  Carolingian  and  Ottonian 
emperors,  we  find  a  sudden  revival  of  ivory  carving 
in  France,  where  for  the  next  century  or  two  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  material  for 
small  carvings.  If  we  may  judge  from  what 
remains,  during  this  period  carving  in  ivory  seems 
to  have  been  almost  a  French  monopoly,  and 
further,  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  seems  to 
point  to  Paris  as  the  main  centre  of  production. 
Objects  for  religious  use,  such  as  diptychs  and 
triptychs  (probably  for  use  on  small  private  altars) 
and  crosier  heads,  objects  for 
domestic  use,  such  as  caskets, 
mirror  cases  or  writing  tablets, 
were  turned  out  in  vast  num- 
bers. 

Among  the  most  typical  and 
certainly  some  of  the  most 
charming  productions  of  the 
period  were  the  statuettes  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  best 
of  which  represent  perhaps  the 
high-water  mark  of  achievement 
among  French  ivory  carvers  of 
the  Gothic  period.  The  cult  of 
the  Virgin  was  very  popular  in 
the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  ivory  statuettes 
representing  her  with  the  Child 
are  constantly  mentioned  in 
inventories  of  church  treasuries 
and  private  collections  alike, 
during  this  and  the  following 
centuries.  Probably  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  statuettes  were 
painted,  and  an  example  at 
Villeneuve-les- Avignon,  one  of 
the  finest  statuettes  of  the 
period,  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  their  original  appearance 
(No.  i.).  According  to  contem- 
porary descriptions  the  statu- 
ettes were  frequently  further 
enriched  with  bases  of  gold  and 
silver,  enamelled  and  set  with 
precious    stones.       Not    one    of 
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these,  unfortunately,  remains  in  its  original 
condition,  though  some  of  the  simpler  metal 
mounts  still  in  existence  are  probably  of  the 
period. 

Of  the  ivory  carvers  themselves  we  know  little 
beyond  a  string  of  names,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gauge 
the  value  of  the  prices  given  in  inventories  in  terms 
of  present-day  money  and  its  comparative  pur- 
chasing power.  A  statuette  on  a  base  of  silver 
purchased  by  Mahaut,  Countess  of  Artois,  from 
the  effects  of  Marie,  widow  of  Philippe  Le  Hardi, 
cost  her  30  livres  and  another  40  sous  to  Jean  le 
Scelleur  to  repair  it.  Between  1315  and  1325  he 
did  other  work  for  her,  such  as  "  line  ymaige  de 
Notre  Dame  d'ivire  a  taber- 
nacle," for  which  he  was  paid 
iq  livres,  but,  unfortunately, 
none  of  his  carvings  can  now 
be  identified. 

The  fine  statuette  illustrated 
on  the  Plate  (p.  41)  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
was  acquired  in  1858  for  the 
very  moderate  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  truly  a  good  in- 
vestmenl  '  The  base  is  a 
modern  restoration,  and  the 
branch  of  lilies  is  missing  from 
the  Virgin's  left  hand  ;  other- 
wise, apart  from  the  fact  that 
in  common  witli  nine-tenths  of 
the  statuettes  it  has  lost  nearly 
all  its  original  colour,  it  is  in 
very  g [condition.  The  exag- 
gerated bend  of  the  figure, 
due  to  the  curve  of  the  tusk 
(an  exceptionally  large  one) 
and  the  rather  mincing  ex- 
pression of  the  Virgin,  give  an 
air  of  affectation  to  the  figures  ; 
this  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  much  of  the  carving  of  the 
period,  and  is  even  more  exag- 
gerated in  the  closely  similar 
figure  at  Villeneuve-les-Avig- 
non,  which  must  date  from 
about  the  same  period — the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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As  recently  as  September,  1931  in 
The  Connoisseur,  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  in  reviewing 
Duesbury's  Account  Book  rightly  said  that  "  the 
history  of  the  Derby  factory  before  1756,  and  the 
part  played  by  Andrew  Planche,  are  still  far  from 
clear."  While  the  same  writer  in  his  Old  English 
Porcelain  more  emphatically  stated  that  "  no 
evidence  directly  concerning  an  actual  porcelain 
factory  at  Derby  is  available  for  dates  between 
1750  and  1756,  unless  we  admit  as  proof  an  entry 
dated  June,  1754,  in  the  register  of  a  Derby 
church  recording  the  marriage  of  William  White- 
hall, '  labourer  at  the  China  House.'  "  The  latter 
being  a  discovery  of  the  present  writer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  any  scrap 
of  evidence  regarding  the  early  history  of  the 
Derby  China  Factory  will  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  connoisseurs.  Through  the  diligent 
researches  into  the  files  of  local  newspapers  made 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Twells,*  I  am  able  to  show  that  the 
factory  was  established  much  earlier  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought  probable,  and  incidentally 
to  upset  many  ingenious  suggestions  made  by  me 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Derby  Mercury  for  January  26th — 
February  2nd,  1753,  appears  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  Derby,    Feb.    1— We    hear    that    yesterday 
morning  the  body  of  a  man,  who  appeared  to 
have   lain   a   considerable   time   in    the   water, 
was   taken   out   of   the    River    (Derwent)    near 
Borrowash  :    'Tis  said  he  was  one  of  the  Work- 
men belonging  to  the  China- Works,  near  Mary 
Bridge,    and    had    been    missing     ever     since 
Christmas  Eve,  at  which  time  the  waters  being 
much  out,   'tis  thought  he  fell  in  accidentally 
near  the  said  Bridge  and  was  drowned." 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
above  paragraph,  a  brief  resume  of  our  present 
knowledge     is     required.     Specimens     of     Derby 
porcelain  are  in  existence  which  we  know  definitely 
were  made  in  1750  ;    in  1756  a  partnership  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  between  John  Heath,  William 
Duesbury  and  Andrew  Planche  for  the  manufac- 

*  The  reference  was  also  discovered  independently  and 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Major  W.  H.  Tapp. 
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ture  of  china  ;  in  1753  William  Duesbury  was 
decorating  china  in  London  ;  in  June,  1756,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Derby  Porcelain  Factory  held 
an  auction  ale  of  figures  "  after  the  Dresden  " 
in  London  ;  in  April,  1756,  John  Heath  acquired 
the  lease  of  the  buildings  in  Nottingham  Road 
which  were  then  being  used  as  a  china  factory. 

These  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  although 
porcelain  was  being  made  in  Derby  as  early  as 
1750,  it  was  not  until  1756  that  the  factory  was 
established  on  the  Nottingham  Road,  near  St. 
Mary's  Bridge,  and  the  puzzle  has  been  as  to  where 
the  early  porcelain  was  made.  Two  ideas  have 
held  the  field,  one  that  it  was  fired  in  a  pipe- 
maker's  kiln,  and  the  second  that  it  was  fired 
at  the  Derby  potworks  on  Cockpit  Hill,  of  which 
in  1753  John  Heath  was  one  of  the  owners.  The 
present  writer  has  hitherto  favoured  the  second 
alternative,  but  it  will  be  realised  that  the  evidence 
now  submitted  removes  any  necessity  for  specu- 
lation. We  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  "  Darby 
figars  "  which  Duesbury  was  enamelling  in 
London  in  1753  were  made  at  the  factory  on 
Nottingham  Road  of  which  in  1756  he  came  to 
have  an  interest,  and  ultimately  the  proprietor. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Duesbury  himself  cuuld 
not  have  been  the  founder  of  the  factory,  and 
at  the  moment  we  can  only  imagine  that  the  honour 
belongs  to  John  Heath  and  Andrew  Planche, 
the  latter  providing  the  practical  knowledge  and 
the  former  finding  the  money  and  the  business 
experience. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  a  factory  existed  in 
1752,  a  partnership  agreement  was  not  drawn 
up  until  1756.  There  is  nothing  at  all  unusual 
in  this  proceeding.  An  individual  or  individuals 
conceive  and  begin  a  business  which  grows  rapidly 
and  then  requires  capital  for  expansion,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  what  occurred  in  this  case.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  organisation  of  the 
firm  previously,  the  introduction  of  a  new  partner, 
William  Duesbury,  in  1756,  would  require  the 
drawing  up  of  new  articles  of  agreement,  and  the 
firm  carried  on  as  "  Heath  &  Co."  at  the  premises 
which  we  now  see  had  been  in  use  for  the  same 
purpose  since  1752  if  not  earlier. 
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"  Bragadino  Presented  to  the  Trinity,"  at  Leighton 
House 

Students  of  the  School  of  Tintoretto  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  Leighton  House, 
Kensington,  now  is  visible  the  large  picture 
acquired  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  somewhere 
about  1855,  and  presumed  to  represent  Marcan- 
tonio  Bragadino,  the  Venetian  defender  of  Fama- 
gusta  in  Cyprus,  being  presented  by  a  youthful 
Benedictine  to  the  Trinity.  In  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner  is  the  head  of  a  man  who  might 
be  almost  any  Venetian  Donor  of  that  time. 
Tradition  has  suggested  that  this  head  is  a  self-por- 
trait of  Tintoretto,  to  whom  at  one  time  the  picture 
was  naturally 
attributed. 

Of  recent  years 
more  particular 
study  has  been 
made  of  the 
School  of  Tintor- 
etto, notably  by 
Adolfo  Venturi,  in 
whose  S  t  0  r  i  a 
Dell' Arte,  Vol. 
IX.,  part  4,  some 
attempt  is  made 
to  disentangle 
from  the  mass 
attributed  to  the 
master  himself 
the  work  of  various 
helpers.  The 
first  of  these  is 
Antonio  Vasil- 
acchi,  known  as 
Aliense,  born 
i^o,  died  1629. 
In  certain  respects 
it  might  be  felt 
that  some  of  the 
details  in  the 
Leighton  House 
picture  indicate 
Aliense  as  the 
author.  For  ex- 
ample, the  general 
design  and  feeling 


BRAGADINO    PRESENTED    TO    THE    TRINITY 

ANTONIO    VASILACCHI,    CALLED    ALIENSE 
AT    LEIGHTON  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON 


of  the  Benedictine,  kneeling  on  Christ's  right, 
might  be  paralleled  in  the  Bishop  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  Doge  Loredano  interceding  with  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  with  which  Venturi 
associates  Aliense.  He  notes,  too,  how  Aliense's 
angels  "  precipitate  themselves  like  bubbles  from 
the  sky  or  revolve  on  the  clouds  like  acrobats," 
though  this  is  a  generic  weakness  of  the  School. 
Another  of  the  recognised  helpers  of  Tintoretto 
is  Andrea  Vicentino  (1539-1615).  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with  Lord  Leighton's 
picture,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  could  be  attri- 
buted either  to  Domenico  Robusti,  who,  in  1588, 
collaborated  with  his  father  in  II  Paradise  (then 

aged  about 
twenty-eight,  and 
died  in  1635),  or 
to  Marco,  his 
brother.  On  the 
other  hand,  it 
might  not  un- 
reasonably be  ad- 
vanced that  in 
the  Kensington 
picture  there  are 
links  with  those 
attributed  by  Ven- 
turi to  Marietta 
Tintoretto,  the 
master's  daughter. 
To  her  he  assigns 
the  feeble  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the 
Cleveland 
Museum,  and  a 
Baptism  in  the 
church  at  Murano. 
But,  frankly,  see- 
ing how  largely 
the  surface  of  the 
Leighton  picture 
has  suffered  by 
damage  and  old 
repairs  it  is  not 
profitable  to  try 
to  make  a  definite 
attribution.  All 
that  can  be  said  is 
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that  the  picture  is  evidently  close  to  the  master's 
studio,  and  that  the  best  preserved  passages,  for 
example,  the  line  of  hills  against  the  sky,  exhibit 
the  characteristic  accents  of  that  School.  In  many 
places  old  fractures,  in  some  cases  amounting  to 
the  shifting  of  the  surface,  and  coarse  repaints 
combine  to  do  the  picture  grave  injustice.  Dis- 
counting these  and  concentrating  on  the  relatively 
•  few  traces  of  original  work,  students  will  find  an 
honourable  example  of  Tintoretto's  studio  pro- 
duction. 

Bragadino  was,  with  Astorio  Baglioni, :  the 
defender  of  Famagusta  against  the  Turks  from 
1570  to  1571.  Reduced  to  surrender,  Baglioni 
and  his  officers  were  beheaded,  while  Bragadino 
was  flayed  alive.  His  poor  body  is  said  to  have 
been  recovered  and  buried  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
in  1590. 

[We  are  asked  to  state  that  Leighton  House, 
12,  Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington  is  open  free 
on  weekdays  as 
follows  : — Mon. , 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  n 
a.m. -3  p.m.;  Wed., 
Fri.,  11  a.m. -1 
p.m.  ;  Sat.,  11 
a.m. -5  p.m.  The 
picture  described 
above  has  now 
been  cleaned, 
after  having  been 
in  a  dim  condition 
for  many  years.] 


Another      Portrait 
of  Cookworthy 

In  The  Con- 
noisseur (August, 
1929),  was  repro- 
duced in  colour  a 
portrait  of  William 
Cookworthy,  the 
famous  potter, 
which  Sir  P  . 
Leicester  Harms- 
worth,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Harold  C. 
Harmsworth  had 
given  to  the 
Plymouth  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery. 
This  oil  painting 
was  done  by  Opie 
at  about  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and 
it  has  been  sug- 
gested    that     the 
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WILLIAM    COOKWORTHY,     THE    POTTER 


AT    THE    PLYMOUTH    MUSEUM    AND    ART    GALLERY 


pencil  drawing  of  Cookworthy  now  illustrated  (9 
inches  by  6  inches)  was  made  in  connection  with 
it.  On  the  death  of  Miss  Fox,  of  Plymouth,  a 
descendant  of  Cookworthy,  this  drawing  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Gallery  by  her  relatives.  It  is 
illustrated  here  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Caddie, 
the  Curator.  Attached  by  wax  seals  to  the  back 
of  the  drawing  is  the  following  note,  which  is  here 
transcribed  in  its  original  spelling  : — 

"  Last  Tuesday  morning  the  17th  October  1780 
died  Mr.  William  Cookworthy  of  Plymouth  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  People  called  Quakers 
and  one  of  the  greatest  Chemists  his  nation  ever 
produced.  With  strong  natural  tallents  sanctified 
by  the  religion  of  his  Divine  master,  full  of  love 
and  goodwill  to  all  mankind  He  practically 
recommended  the  universal  Principle  which  in- 
fluenced his  whole  conduct.  Simplicity  and 
Wisdom  were  happily  united  in  his  character. 
The      Goodness     of     his     heart,     the     greatness 

of  his  under- 
standing, the 
vivacity  of  his 
manners  and  his 
universal  know- 
ledge rendered  his 
company  and  con- 
versation useful 
interesting  and 
pleasing.  A  Philo- 
sopher without 
pride  and  a 
Christian  without 
bigotry,  He  lived 
beloved  by  all 
who  were  favoured 
with  his  Freind- 
ship  and  after  a 
life  dedicated  to 
the  services  of 
Christianity  with 
an  unshaken  con- 
fidence of  his  ap- 
proaching Felicity 
having  fought  the 
good  fight  of  Faith 
he  laid  hold  of 
Eternal  life  ;  be- 
ing favoured  while 
here  with  an  un- 
doubted evidence 
that  he  should  be 
admitted  into  that 
Kingdom  in  which 
the  saints  in  light 
rejoice  for  ever- 
more." 
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(NO.    834)  LADY    CATHERINE    LONG 

ENGRAVING,    AFTER    MINIATURE    BY    CHALON 

Miniature  by  Chalon  of  Lady  Catherine  Long 
(No.  834). 
Sir, — This  reproduction  is  of  an  engraving 
taken  from  a  miniature  of  my  grandmother  by 
Chalon.  The  original  miniature  was  lost  by  her 
family  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  If  it  could 
be  traced  to  any  collection,  I  should  be  grateful 
to  learn  it  is  still  in  existence — and  possibly  the 
owner  might  be  glad  to  identify  it. — S.  Barnard. 

Allegorical  Subject  (No.  835). 
Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  for  any  information 
your  readers  can 
afford  in  regard 
to  this  picture. — 
Cyril  Earle. 

How  Bramall 
Hall  was 

Saved. 
Sir,  — With 
reference  to  my 
article  in  your 
October  issue 
upon  the  ancient 
heraldic  glass  at 
Bramall  Hall, 
Cheshire,  may  I 
say  that  I  inad- 
vertently omit- 
ted to  mention 
an  interesting 
point      in      the 


NOTES 

AND 

QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers   who 
ma v    be    able   to    impart    information    required    by 
correspondents. .] 


history  of  the  house  and  estate.  Six  years  ago 
the  then  owner,  after  ineffectual  efforts  to  sell 
the  property  as  a  whole,  gave  instructions  for 
the  estate  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  sections,  and, 
if  a  purchaser  could  not  be  found  for  the  house, 
that  it  should  be  broken  up  and  its  material  and 
fittings,  including  the  old  painted  glass,  sold 
piecemeal.  This  threatened  demolition  of  one 
of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  fifteenth-century 
"  black  and  white  "  architecture  was,  happily, 
averted  by  the  public-spirited  action  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Davies,  of  Manchester,  who,  in  August, 
1925,  bought  the  house  with  its  ancient  features 
intact  as  a  private  residence,  and  so  it  remains 
to-day. 

Perhaps,  as  some  of  your  readers  may  care  to 
inspect  my  original  full-sized  drawings  in  colour, 
of  some  of  which  the  illustrations  to  my  article 
are  reduced  reproductions,  I  may  add  that  the 
set  can  be  seen  in  the  Department  of  Engraving, 
Illustration  and  Design,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington. — E.  Sydney  Edi  n. 


1X0.  835) 
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CHAINED    LIBRARIES 

BY 

FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


,  A    scholarly    and    well-considered    work    has 

recently  been  issued  treating  of  a  subject  upon  which 
comprehensive  essays  are  all  too  rare.  The  author  of 
The  Chained  Library  :  A  Survey  of  Four  Centuries  in 
the  Evolution  oj  the  English  Library,  is  the  Reverend 
Burnett  Hillman  Streeter,  Canon  of  Hereford,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford.*  who  in  his  intro- 
duction generously  acknowledges  that  without  the 
preliminary  research  done  by  J.  W.  Clark,  and  his  uncle, 
R.  Willis,  the  present  book  could  never  have  been  written. 
Nevertheless,  an  apposite  parallel  might  be  traced  in 
the  construction  of  most  eminent  works.  Though  Canon 
Streeter's  book  unavoidably  covers  much  of  the  same 
ground  as  Willis  and  Clark's  treatises,  it  carries  its 
investigations  considerably  further,  and  patient  scrutiny 
has  enabled  the  author  to  supplement,  and  not  infre- 
quently correct,  their  earlier  efforts  and  conclusions. 

Probity  has  not  been  an  exclusive  attribute  of  any 
particular  period  or  class.  As  the  author  neatly  puts 
it :  "In  the  Middle  Ages  books  were  rare,  and  so  was 
honesty.  A  book,  it  was  said,  was  worth  as  much  as  a 
farm  ;  unlike  a  farm,  it  was  portable  property  that  could 
easily  be  purloined.  Valuables  in  all  ages  require  pro- 
tection. Books,  therefore,  were  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  This  was  done  in  two  ways  :  they  were  either 
shut  up  in  a  cupboard  (almery  or  armarium)  or  a  chest, 
or  they  were  chained,  sometimes  four  or  five  together 
to  a  desk,  often  in  the  choir."  A  regrettable  want  of 
integrity  as  regards  recognition  of  the  rights  of  ownership 

*  The  Chained  Library:    A  Survey  of  Four  Centuries  in  the  Evolution 
of  the  English  Library,  by  Burnett  Hillman  Streeter.      (Macmillan,  25s.  net.) 


of  books  continues  at  the  present  day.  Numerous 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  retain  nothing  more  than  the 
memory  of  some  cherished  specimen,  which  in  a  weak 
moment  was  lent  "  for  a  few  days,"  and  to  which  the 
mere  attachment  of  a  chain  would  in  itself  have  been  a 
potent  excuse  against  removal.  I  cannot  forget  a  case 
which  happened  under  the  scope  of  my  own  observation. 
A  celebrity,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  asked  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  return  a  rather  choice  volume  which 
he  had  borrowed  some  months  previously.  His  reply 
was  startling  :  "  I  don't  remember  borrowing  the  book, 
and  if  I  did  I  should  certainly  never  think  of  returning 
it  !  "t 

The  Cathedral  of  Hereford,  which  enshrines  plentiful 
remains  of  one  of  the  finest  chained  libraries  in  the  world, 
is  congenially  Canon  Streeter's  starting  point,  and  indeed 
much  of  his  knowledge  of  facts  centres  round  the  city 
on  the  Wye.  Some  dramatic  "  finds  "  occurred  during 
the  research  attending  the  writing  of  the  work,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  made  those  concerned  begin 
"  to  feel  as  if  we  were  living  inside  a  detective  story. 
Nearly  every  day  brought  to  light  some  missing  part 
of  the  original  library  which  was  still  in  existence  within 
the  Cathedral  itself,  though  detached  from  its  old  position, 
or  some  fresh  clue  to  a  correct  reconstruction."  Desk 
hinges,  long  forgotten,  were  retrieved,  and,  amongst 
other  evidences  of  bygone  vandalism,  a  rough  carpenter's 
bench   was   found   to   be   composed    from   a   dismantled 

t  Canon  Streeter  notes  that  of  the  books  bequeathed  by  Bishop 
Bothe,  in  1525,  to  the  library  at  Hereford,  some  twenty-five  volumes 
were  there  in  1611,  and  of  these  twenty  are  there  now:  and  he  sapiently 
adds :   "  So  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  chaining  books." 


No.      I. COFFER      FITTED       WITH       RINGS       FOR     TRANSPORTATION      ("TRUSSING      COFFER  ") 

FOURTEENTH      CENTURY  HEREFORD 
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Chained  Libraries 


NO.     II. BOOKCASE  FIFTEENTH      CENTURY      WITH      SOME      LATER      EDITIONS,      INCLUDING 

CATALOGUE     FRAME,      SEVENTEENTH      CENTURY  HEREFORD 

(HASPS     OPENED     TO      REMOVE      CHAIN      FROM      ROD) 


bookcase.     To     the     true    connoisseur    the     fascination  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  is  erroneously  termed 

attending  such   quaint   discoveries  is  enormous  ;     a  joy  herein  a  "  Book  Chest."     I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 

peculiar  to  the  antiquary  alone,  which  is  freely  apparent  that  this  is  a  misnomer.     Why  the  designation  ?     The 

throughout  the  work  under  notice.  piece   in   question   is   a   large   one,   inconvenient   to   the 

Among  the  forerunners  of  the  chained  library  is  cited  last    degree    for    the    storage    of    books,    and    obviously 

a  carved  coffer,  at  Hereford,  dating  from  the  early  part  productive    of    the    greatest    inconvenience    in    making 
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selections  therefrom,  a  vexation  which  no  reader  has 
ever  been  prone  to  give  himself,  or  anyone  else.  That 
it  was  originally  intended  for  the  storage  of  vestments 
or  wall  hangings  would  seem  much  more  probable.  The 
smaller  coffer,  iron  bound,  is  also  designated  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  certainly  a  travelling  piece  ;  the  pole-rings 
evidence  this  ;  but  it  may  have  been  designed  for  the 
transport  of  anything  of  a  not  too  bulky  nature  (No.  i.). 

According  to  J.  \V.  Clark,  the  three  main  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  the  library  are  the  "  Lectern-system,"  the 
"  Stall-system,"  and  the  "  Wall-system."  The  differences 
are  easily  understood.  The  first  named  consists  of  a 
series  of  fixed  lecterns  (on  which  the  books  rest),  placed 
at  right  angles  to  a  wall,  the  chains,  each  about  a  foot 
in  length,  terminating  in  rings  which  passed  over  a  rod 
surmounting  the  ridge.  There  were  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  this,  the  earliest  system.  Some 
original  lecterns,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  have  been  preserved  at  Lincoln,  though  not 
in  their  original  position.  Zutphen  and  Florence  supply 
typical  examples  abroad.  Other  instances  of  the  "  Lec- 
tern-system "  are  to  be  found  at  the  colleges  of  Queen's 
and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  The  latter,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  said  fairly  to  represent  the  earliest  type, 
since  their  construction  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned 
to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
J.  W.  Clark  has  rather  rashly  stated  that  they  are  "  a 
deliberate  return  to  ancient  forms  when  a  different  type 
had  been  adopted  elsewhere."  Canon  Streeter,  however, 
with  broader  perception,  rightly  asserts  that  "  this 
library,  so  far  from  being  an  eccentric  specimen,  repre- 
sents the  climax  in  the  evolution  of  the  Lectern-system 
in  Cambridge."  Since  other  similar  models  existed 
elsewhere,  it  is  obvious  that  they  exemplify  only  supple- 
mentary instances  of  local  survivals  of  an  earlier  method, 
an  idiosyncrasy  which  was  not  uncommon  in  all  the 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

In  the  "  Stall-system  "  the  sloping  lecterns  were 
dispensed  with,  and  their  places  taken  by  upright  presses, 
which  were  also  ranged  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  the 
tiers  of  books  being  at  first  two  in  number,  but  in  later 
years  increased  to  what  is  known  as  the  three-decker 
type.  Beneath  the  books,  and  at  table-height  from 
the  floor,  ran  a  ledge,  or  desk,  on  which  the  chained 
volumes  could  be  supported  ;  originally  no  books  were 
placed  below  the  desk  level.  Necessarily,  the  "  Stall- 
system  "  provided  accommodation  for  more  books  than 
the  Lectern-type,  but  it  possessed  at  least  one  disadvantage. 
The  ancient  method  of  chaining  books  was  crude,  and 
none  too  practical.  The  chains,  which  depended  from 
rods,  were  invariably  attached  at  one  end  to  the  fore-edge 
of  the  covers  of  the  volumes,  so  that  when  placed  on 
their  respective  shelves  this  necessitated  their  being 
turned  with  their  backs  inside  the  press,  with  the  margins 
of  the  leaves  exposed  to  view.  This  explains  why  many 
printed  books  in  such  libraries  had  no  titles  lettered  on 
their  backs  ;  though  they  might  be  endorsed  on  the 
fore-edges — an  ancient  custom.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
the  inventors  of  the  chained  library  could  not  have 
selected  some  other  provision  for  the  fastening  of  the 
shackles  to  the  cover.     An   illustration   of  the  Chained 


Half-Press  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  shows  the  volumes 
which  retain  their  chains  with  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
turned  outwards,  while  the  remainder,  from  which  the 
chains  have  disappeared,  present  their  lettered  backs 
obligingly  for  inspection.  In  the  "  Stall-system  "  the 
rods  over  which  the  chain-rings  passed  were  kept  in 
position  by  long  hasps,  shutting  down  on  to  lock-plates, 
and  being  secured  by  the  bolt  of  the  lock  (No.  ii.).  The 
shape  of  certain  of  these  lock-plates  causes  Canon 
Streeter  to  designate  them  as  "  battle-axe  "  lock-plates. 
I  do  not  know  who  originated  this  phrase,  but  it  is  not 
a  bad  one.  The  fashion,  however,  was  one  in  common 
use  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Often  it  is  a  matter  for  the  closest  scrutiny  to  determine 
the  originality  of  the  chains,  for,  though  the  protective 
scheme  was  being  abandoned  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  many  renewals  of  chains  took  place 
considerably  over  a  hundred  years  after  that  time. 
The  distinctive  features  of  these  chains  are  fully  dealt 
with. 

Next  comes  the  "  Wall-system,"  "  that  is  of  the 
library  with  a  range  of  bookcases  backed  against  the 
wall."  "  The  first  important  library  into  which  the 
'  Wall-system  '  was  introduced  was  that  in  the  Escorial, 
built  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  completed  in  1584. 
The  earliest  instance  in  England  is  the  Arts  End  of  the 
Bodleian,  which  was  completed  in  1612."  Canon 
Streeter  states  his  belief  that  the  last  library  on  the 
"  Wall-system  "  built  with  the  idea  of  being  chained 
was  that  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  "  This  was 
begun  1680  ;  its  chains  were  removed  about  1760.  This 
interesting  little  library  was  also,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
the  first  college  library  to  be  built  on  the  Wall-system. 
It  was  fitted  with  the  gallery  without  which  that  system 
is  a  grievous  want  of  space." 

Not  the  least  interesting  section  of  Canon  Streeter's 
book  is  that  which  deals  with  desks  and  almery-bookcases, 
mostly  combination  pieces,  situate  in  grammar  schools 
and  parish  church  libraries.  The  chained  book-desk 
at  Wootten  Wawen,  with  its  modest  complement  of 
nine  volumes  chained  to,  and  preserved  in,  a  cupboard 
beneath  the  sloping  top,  is  one  of  the  quaintest.  The 
almery  bookcase  at  Bolton  School,  inscribed  "  the  gift 

OF   MR    IAMES    LEAVER    CITISON    OF   LONDON    1694,"    would 

appear  to  date  accurately  the  debased  style  of  the  legs 
which  support  its  desked  front.  When  Humphrey 
Chetham,  the  Manchester  merchant-prince,  made  his 
gifts  of  libraries  to  his  native  neighbourhood  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century,  he  took  care  that  the  dates  of  his 
donations  should  be  perpetuated,  and  of  the  smaller 
church-libraries  which  remain  those  at  Turton  and 
Gorton  bear  the  figures  1655,  which  accord  accurately 
with  their  peculiar  style  of  decoration,  a  sort  of  connecting 
link,  it  may  be  said,  between  the  Jacobean  style  and 
the  more  advanced  classic  of  the  second  Charles. 

The  book  contains  excellent  and  comprehensive 
illustrations  of  chained  libraries  and  their  details,  and 
there  are  reproductions  of  old  engravings,  such  as  Loggan's 
representations  of  the  Bodleian,  1675,  and  Burghers' 
view  of  the  Garden  Front  of  Queen's,  1720,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  plans. 
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CONDUCTED   BY   CHARLES  R.    BEARD 

(For   Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  107.)  Arms  on  Panel  (Stockport). — These  arms 
are  those  of  Taylor  of  London,  circa  1634  and  later  : 
gales,  three  roses  argent,  and  a  chief  chequey  sable  and 
argent.  One  family  of  Taylour  uses  for  crest  a  talbot's 
head  erased  argent  eared  sable  ;  but  that  usually  associated 
with  the  foregoing  arms  is  a  lion's  head  erased  ermine, 
collared  gules  charged  ivith  three  roses  argent.  The  motto 
is  only  recorded  as  used  by  Salway.  In  the  form  of 
Fiat  dei  voluntas  it  is  used  by  Conolly  and  Meredith. 

(F.S.  115.)  Arms  on  Pewter  Jug  (Sedbergh). — These 
arms  were  identified  by  me  under  the  No.  F.S.  78  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Connoisseur.  They  are  those 
of  de  Glymes,  Lords  of  Bautersem — a  chief  of  Brabant 
(sable,  a  lion  or,  armed  and  langued  gules)  impaling 
Hcrthout,  Lords  of  Mechelen  (or,  three  pallets  gules),  and 
vert  three  mascles  argent  for  Bautersem. 

(F.S.  116.)  Arms  on  Seals  (Carmel,  California). — 
(I.)  These  arms  are  not  Scotch.  They  are  argent,  a  bend 
azure  charged  with  three  lozenges  or,  all  between  two  unicorns' 
heads  couped,  azure  for  Smyth,  originally  of  Yorkshire. 
From  the  treatment  of  the  arms  on  your  seal,  it  would 
appear  to  be  mid-nineteenth  century  or  a  little  earlier 
Four  branches  of  this  family  made  use  of  the  arms  as 
given  and  without  difference.  The  crest  and  motto, 
out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  unicorn's  head  azure  and 
F.xaltabit  honore,  are  those  used  by  Smyth  of  Gaybrook, 
Mullingar,  Westmeath,  descended  from  William  Smyth, 
Bishop  of  Kilmore.  Smyth  of  Drumcree  uses  the  motto 
Cornu  exaltabitur  honore.  I  do  not  know  the  motto 
used  by  Smyth  of  Heath  II. ill.  Yorkshire,  descended 
from  Richard  Smyth  (b.  1594)  of  Myreshaw,  Bradford 
Of  this  branch  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Smyth  of  Heath, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  who  married  Lady  Georgina  Fitzroy, 
sister  to  George  Henry,   Duke  of  Grafton. 

(11.)  This  seal  is  definitely  Continental  in  character. 
The  arms  appear  to  be  a  unicorn  courant  upon  a  U 
mount  with  a  crescent  and  a  star  in  chief.  1  cannot  find 
these  arms  recorded.  Those  that  most  closely  resemble 
them  aie  those  of  Goffredi  of  Naples — azure  a  unit 
salient  argent  upon  u  triple  mount  vert,  a  ••tar  or  in  the 
dexter  chief. 

(F.S.  iii  1  Arms  on  Salver,  1767  (Edinburgh). — 
These  arms  are  sable,  a  chevron  chequey  or  and  gules 
between  three  cushions  or  (for  Brisbane  of  Bishopston) 
with,  as  honourable  augmentation,  a  chiej  embattled 
argent  charged  with  a  ship  of  war  under  sail  on  the  sea 
between  two  forts  u  ith  guns  firing,  eat  h  flying  the  Dutch  flag. 
On  January  1st.  1807,  Charles  Brisbane  (i769?-i829), 
K'.C.B.  (1815),  and  afterwards  Rear- Admiral,  when  in 
command  of  the  Arethusa  successfully  attacked  with 
three  other  ships  the  forts  of  Curacao  in  Havana,  whose 
garrisons  were  incapacitated  by  their  New  Year's  Eve 
potations.     As  a  reward   for  this  exploit,   Brisbane  was 


knighted,  and  he  and  the  three  other  commanders  each 
received  a  gold  medal  (which  appears  pendant  from  the 
hilt  of  the  cutlass  in  the  first  crest).  Judged  by  the 
treatment  of  the  arms  and  the  costumes  of  the  supporters, 
a  sailor  and  a  marine — those  now  used  are  two  talbots — 
this  heraldic  enrichment  must  have  been  added  to  the 
salver  shortly  after  this  event.  The  inescutcheon — a 
lion  rampant  between  two  pheons  in  chief — would  appear 
to  be  the  arms  of  Lady  Brisbane's  family.  She  was 
Sarah  (d.  1838),  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  James 
Patey  of  Reading,  though  I  have  not  found  her  arms 
recorded. 

(F.S.  117.)  Pedigree  of  Brooke  (Bursledon).— 
Brooke  of  Norton  Priory  has  a  Plantagenet  descent. 
Sir  Richard  Brooke  (d.  1632)  married  Catherine  Neville, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Neville  of  Billingbere  (d.  1615), 
who  was  great-grandson  of  Sir  George  Neville,  Lord 
Bergavenny  (d.  1492).  Sir  George  was  grandson 
Ralph  Neville,  1st  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Sir  George's  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Lord  Abergavenny  and  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  his  wife 
Isabel  le  Despenser.  The  latter's  father  was  Thomas  le 
Despenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  descended  from  Princess 
Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  while  her  mother 
was  Constance  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Edmund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  III. 

!    S.   118. 1      Alois  ON  CUP  and  Cover  (London,  W.l). 

I  In-  motto  being  unrecorded,  offers  no  clue  to  the 
identification  of  the  coat  sent  in  by  you.  The  first 
ucy)  quarter  (that  giving  the  name  of  the  bearer) 
is  borni'  by  a  score  of  English  families,  the  second  (ermine 
or  ermines)  by  four,  the  third  (a  chevron  between  three 
liant)  by  a  dozen,  and  the  fourth  (ermine,  a  cross) 
l>v  half  a  dozen.  With  no  hint  of  tinctures,  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  to  identify  this  coat.  It  could  be  done,  but 
11  would  probably  take  a  week  or  more.  If  you  can 
tell  me  from  what  part  of  the  country  the  cup  came 
I  can  possibly  run  the  arms  to  earth. 

I  S  ij-:.)  \kms  on  Silver  Strainer  (Memphis, 
lennessee). — These  arms — a  sword,  point  erect,  with  a 
serpent  coiled  about  the  blade — are  not  English.  Their 
treatment  is  essentially  Continental.  They  are  borne 
by  Beenfeld  of  Denmark  (serpent  crowned)  on  gules, 
Wildowski  of  Prussia  (hilt  in  chief)  on  azure,  and  Rusius 
of  Groningen,  Holland  This  last  would  appear  to  be 
the  family  intended.  Rusius  bore — or,  a  sword  in  pale 
argent,  a  snake  azure  coiled  about  the  blade.  The  supporters 
and  crest  of  Wildowski  are  certainly  not  those  appearing 
in  the  photograph.  I  do  not  know  those  of  the  two 
other  families.  Suspended  beneath  the  arms  are  the 
ribbon  and  cross  of  an  order  of  purely  Continental  type, 
but  it  is  too  small  to  identifv. 
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THE    TEST    OF    THE    SALEROOM 


In  1928,  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  that  old 
and  celebrated  firm  of  auctioneers,  commenced  to  issue 
a  series  of  volumes,  setting  forth  their  principal  activities 
year  by  year,  and  illustrating  the  more  important 
items  which  have  come  under  their  historic  gavel  during 
the  periods  concerned.  »  Necessarily  the  value  of  such 
books  as  a  permanent  source  of  reference  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  number  published  ;  so  it  is  with  corres- 
ponding pleasure  that  one  welcomes  the  appearance  of 
the  volume  under  notice.*  This  deals  with  the  season 
October,  '  1930- July,  1931  :  a  period  of  considerable 
interest  as  indicating  the  trend  of  the  market  under 
far  from  favourable  conditions.  Besides  the  financial 
stress  in  Britain,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  a 
marked  abstention  of  the  buyers  acting  for  American 
collectors,  who,  deterred  by  difficulties  in  their  own 
country,  did  not  make  anything  like  their  usual  demands 
on  the  English  market.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  burden 
of  support  rested  principally  upon  British  purchasers, 
who  displayed  both  enterprise  and  courage  in  backing 
their  opinions  by  securing  notable  works  of  art  at  prices 
commensurate  with  their  importance. 

So  far  from  being  foolhardy,  this  optimism  was  really 
based  on  the  soundest  commonsense.  Readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  truism 
that  the  acquisition  of  first-rate  works  of  art  is  in  the 
long  run  both  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  sure  investment. 
In  this  volume,  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter  takes  up  the  auction 
side  of  the  story.  "  It  is  an  axiom  of  art  sales,"  he 
writes,  "  that  the  really  fine  or  rare  thing  of  beauty  will 
always  arouse  enthusiasm  and  will  be  appreciated  at 
its  full  value  by  the  open  market.  As  a  chronicler  of 
picture  sales  since  1888  I  have  been  often  impressed  by 
this  fact,  especially  in  seasons  when  the  omens  seemed 
adverse."  Thus,  though  the  season  of  1930-31  cannot 
compare  with  those  preceding  it  in  recent  years,  it  never- 
theless witnessed  a  number  of  occasions  on  which  the 
possession  of  important  lots  was  stoutly  contested  by 
doughty  .opponents. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  was  when  the  Howard 
Grace  Cup  was  purchased  for  the  British  Nation  on 
May  12th  last.  This  was  bought  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Wakefield  of  Hythe,  by  Mr.  Alec  Martin,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  whose  own  elevation 
(like  that  of  Mr.  C.  Brocklehurst)  to  a  partnership  in 
Christie's  is  recounted  elsewhere  in  the  volume.  Lord 
Wakefield,  through  Mr.  Martin,  had  to  give  £11,000  for 
the  coveted  piece  of  silver,  whose  history  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and 
Mr.  Eric  Maclagan,  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  stood  beside  Mr.  Martin,  and,  adds  Mr.  Carter, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  "  much  elated  at  the  successful 
result  of  his  efforts  to  ensure  the  purchase  of  the  relic." 

Though,  as  the  "  Pepys  of  the  Saleroom,"  Mr.  Carter 
has  always  plenty  of  anecdotes  wherewith  to  lend  spice 

*  Christie's  Season,  IQ31.     (Constable,  London.     1  guinea  net.) 


to  his  letterpress,  the  season  under  notice  has  certainly 
added  to  his  material.  There  was  the  occasion  when 
Mr.  Lance  Hannen,  with  magnificent  sang-froid,  silenced 
a  claimant  to  the  Egmont  estates  "  who  had  raised 
a  protest  at  the  sale  of  the  Egmont  pictures  ;  and  the 
occasion  when  an  American  boy  solemnly  outbid  all 
the  London  dealers  at  a  silver  sale,  to  the  obvious  pride 
of  his  father,  Mr.  Kenyon  Vicars  Painter,  of  New  York. 
On  another  day,  Chaliapin  appeared  in  person,  and 
carried  off  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Bernardino  Fungai, 
at  540  guineas,  after  having  been  outbid  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Bodkin  in  the  matter  of  a  Pieta  by  Perugino,  which  went 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  at  a  cost  of  3,800 
guineas.  In  1798,  £60  was  as  much  as  it  could  command. 
On  July  13th  last,  a  pair  of  portraits  which  had  cost 
their  owner  a  ten-pound  note  realised  1,500  guineas 
and  850  guineas  respectively  ;  for  they  had  turned  out 
to  be  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  the  former  of  them  depicted 
Nelson's  brother-in-law,  George  Matcham.  May  22nd 
saw  a  private  owner,  "  who  had  not  expected  much 
beyond  a  couple  of  guineas,"  astounded  to  find  520 
guineas  given  for  "  a  small  portrait  of  a  man  holding  a 
book,  akin  to  some  of  Correggio's  rare  works  in  por- 
traiture." Earlier,  a  Rembrandt  portrait  of  a 
warrior,  which  its  lady  owner  did  not  dream  would 
fetch  more  than  500  guineas  at  the  most,  ran  up  to 
15,600  guineas  ;  while,  on  May  8th,  what  another  lady- 
called  "  a  dingy  old  church  scene  "  realised  310  guineas, 
because  Mr.  Martin  had  recognised  and  catalogued  it 
as  a  work  bv  Emanuel  de  Witte. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  season  was  the 
dispersal  of  the  Hirsch  collection  of  pictures,  porcelain, 
furniture,  and  objets  d'art,  of  which  the  two  last 
sections  alone  accounted  for  a  gross  total  of  over  £55,000. 
Here  a  magnificent  Chippendale  mahogany  writing 
table,  which  is  illustrated  in  Macquoid  and  Edwards' 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  236,  fig.  16), 
cost  Mr.  Frank  Partridge  2,300  guineas  ;  while  a  superb 
pair  of  early  K'ang  Hsi  figures  of  the  Immortals  Hsi  Wang 
Mu  and  Ho  Hsien  Ku  went  to  the  same  buyer  at  1,450 
guineas  ;  but  to  prolong  the  list  would  be  unduly  to 
repeat  much  that  has  already  appeared  in  The  Con- 
noisseur. 

Mr.  Carter's  text  teems  with  information,  and  his 
personalities  are  always  justified.  On  one  page  he  tells 
how  Mr.  Gordon  Hannen  or  Mr.  Terence  McKenna  sold 
this  ;  on  another,  how  Mr.  Moss  Harris,  or  Mr.  Mallett, 
or  Messrs.  Amor,  or  perchance  Mr.  Bluett  bought  that. 
The  names  of  the  latter  are  taken  at  random,  for  they, 
like  the  works  of  art  associated  with  them,  are  far  too 
numerous  to  specify  in  detail.  With  its  attractive 
cover — one  of  the  last  designs  to  be  executed  by  the 
late  Charles  Ricketts,  R.A. — and  its  numerous  illustra- 
tions, Christie's  Season,  1931,  is  a  volume  which  must 
not  be  neglected  by  anybody  seriously  interested  in 
the  history  of  auctioneering. — F.    Gordon   Roe. 
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"  Jehan  Foucquet,  Native  of  Tours,"  by  Trenchard 
Cox.     (Faber  &  Faber,  London.     21s.  net) 

Mr.  Trenchard  Cox's  study  of  Jehan  Foucquet, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  artists  of  fifteenth-century 
France,  though  possibly  not  the  supreme  genius  that 
Mr.  Cox  would  have  him,  was  a  well-timed  anticipant 
of  the  French  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  Mr.  Cox 
has  approached  his  subject,  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty,  in  a  most  careful  and  scholarly  manner.  If 
he  has  not  through  his  own  research  added  much  either 
of  fact  or  theory  to  what  is  already  known  or  suspected 
of  Jehan  Foucquet,  he  has  at  least  assembled  and 
analysed  the  existing  materials  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  easily  accessible  and  immediately  intelligible  to  the 
student.  The  results  of  his  labours  are  presented  in 
three  sections.  In  the  first  he  gives  a  well-balanced 
description  of  the  artist's  background,  the  social  and 
artistic  life  of  France  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  second  he  sets  out  the  few  disjointed  biographical 
facts  that  are  known  about  Foucquet,  and  to  these 
he  adds  a  survey  garnished  with  able  comment  of  the 
various  works,  enamels  and  other,  that  have  been  so 
far  either  attributed  or  traditionally  ascribed  to  him. 
The  third,  the  longest  and  most  important  section,  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  Foucquet's  miniatures,  of  which 
the  most  important  are,  by  reason  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  vouched  for  by  contemporary  documentary 
evidence,  those  which  enrich  the  copy  of  the  Anliquites 
fudaiques  of  Josephus  which  once  belonged  to  Pierre 
de  Bourbon.  Other  works  that  meet  with  due  apprecia- 
tion and  careful  study  are  the  illuminations  in  the  Litre 
d'Heures  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  for  whom  he  painted 
the  Melun  diptych,  in  which  La  Dame  de  Beaute  appears 
in  the  guise  of  the  Virgin. 

Mr.  Cox's  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions from  Foucquet's  work,  either  actual  or  putative, 
and  it  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  mediaeval  French  art. 

"French    Painting,"    by    R.    H.    Wilenski.        (The 
Medici  Society,  London  and  Boston.     30s.  net) 

As  a  compact  yet  comprehensive  history  of  French 
art,  from  the  glass  paintings  in  Gothic  cathedrals  to 
the  paintings  of  the  modern  movement,  this  well- 
illustrated  and  admirably  documented  work  is  very 
welcome.  Its  method  is  sound,  for  Mr.  Wilenski  has 
been  at  pains  to  explain  the  inter-relation  of  the  various 
schools  and  periods,  to  record  the  foreign  influences 
which  affected  this  or  that  artist,  and  to  demonstrate 
how  throughout  the  centuries  these  influences  were 
accepted  and  transmuted  into  an  art  that  remained 
consistently  French.  Very  happy  are  the  juxtaposed 
reproductions  demonstrating  particular  affinities,  such 
as  the  plates  showing  the  influence  of  Bronzino  on  the 
School  of  Fontainebleau,  those  used  to  demonstrate 
that  Louis  Le  Nain  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
his  contemporary  Paul  Potter,  and  those  in  which  Mr. 
Wilenski  compares  Giorgione's  symbolic  treatment  of 
Venetian  civilization  with  Watteau's  similar  treatment 
of   Parisian   civilization.     Other  of  these  juxtapositions 


illustrate  the  effect  which  the  French  aitists  had  upon 
one  another.  The  illustrations  generally — there  are  no 
fewer  than  240,  including  twelve  in  colour — are  used 
throughout  with  great  discrimination,  and  really  illustrate. 
Other  most  useful  features  of  the  book  are  the  references 
to  the  present  whereabouts,  whenever  it  is  known,  of 
the  principal  pictures  mentioned  ;  and  the  agreeable 
little  biographies  of  the  more  famous  painters.  Down 
to  the  modern  period,  Mr.  Wilenski  displays  a  real 
historic  temper.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  Impressionists 
and  their  successors,  he  loses  it  rather  sharply,  and  allows 
his  aesthetic  indignation  at  the  neglect  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and  the  contumely  with  which  their 
work  was  greeted,  to  run  away  with  his  historical  judg- 
ment. Early  in  the  work  he  is  at  pains  to  impress 
upon  us  that  the  old  painters  were  frankly  craftsmen 
catering  for  their  publics,  and  that  when  later  they 
attained  what  may  be  called  professional  status  they 
still  duly  reflected  the  culture  and  taste  of  the  periods  in 
which  they  worked  ;  nor  does  he  ever  dream  of  censuring 
them  for  doing  this,  nor  of  abusing  the  public  that  en- 
couraged and  employed  them.  Why  then  should  he  be 
angry  with  the  public  that  was  shocked  by  the  Im- 
pressionists, or  call  those  painters  venal  who  continued 
to  please  it  ?  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  even  if  it  was 
to  their  credit,  the  Impressionists  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  taste  of  their  time,  which  happened,  as 
Mr.  Wilenski  points  out,  to  be  the  particular  period 
when  photographic  realism  had  succeeded  to  excited 
romanticism.  One  does  not  complain  of  Mr.  Wilenski's 
appreciation  of  the  Impressionists,  which  is  admirable 
enough,  but  of  his  virtual  denial  of  the  public's  right 
to  the  art  that  reflects  rather  than  outrages  the  prevailing 
culture. — F.C. 

"An  Account  of  French  Painting,"  by  Clive  Bell. 
(Chatto   &  Windus.     7s.  6d.  net) 

The  long-awaited  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  will 
not  lack  appropriate  literature.  Already  several  books 
dealing  with  French  Art  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  now  comes  Mr.  Clive  Bell,  one  of  our  most  determined 
champions  of  the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists, 
with  a  cheerful  and  engaging  essay  on  French  art  through 
the  ayes  Mr.  Bell  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  dealing 
with  the  great  French  artists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  his  appreciations  of  Poussin 
and  Claude — whose  alleged  friendship  and  influence  upon 
each  other  he  questions — and  of  Watteau,  Fragonard 
and  Boucher,  are  admirable.  Not  so  admirable  is  his 
depreciation  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  all  it  stood 
for  in  the  artistic  life  of  France.  Something  more, 
surely,  than  hard,  unfriendly  snobbishness,  distinguished 
the  age  of  Francois,  of  Diane  and  Henri,  of  Catherine 
and  Oueen  Margot.  The  art  of  the  time  was  imported 
and  hard,  but  if  we  may  at  times  rejoice  that  the  nobles 
of  the  Dordogne  Valley  were  too  poor  to  put  down  their 
ancient  castles  to  make  way  for  the  chateaux  to  which 
Mr.  Bell  takes  such  acrimonious  exception,  neither  the 
chateaux  nor  the  arts  that  went  to  their  decoration 
were  as  abominable  as  he  makes  out.     However,   it  is 
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the  excited  eagerness  of  the  essay  that  gives  it  its  value, 
and  artistic  excitement  always  has  the  faults  of  its 
qualities.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
many  agreeable  notes  on  minor  but  charming  artists 
of  the  periods  Mr.  Bell  particularly  affects.  The  book 
concludes,  of  course,  with  a  vigorous  eulogy  of  the 
Impressionists,  preceded  by  acute  studies  of  Ingres  and 
Delacroix.  The  book  is  lively  reading,  and  is  admirably 
illustrated. 

The  Nineteenth  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society, 
1930-1931.  (University  Press,  Oxford.  Issued  to 
members  only) 

Chapter  by  chapter,  almost  line  by  line,  the  complete 
story  of  England's  mediaeval  arts  is  slowly  taking  shape. 
In  The  Glass-Paintings  of  Coventry  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  adds  a  really  valuable  paragraph 
to  the  story.  Mr.  Rackham  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  a  number  of  his  facts  have  been  known  to  students 
for  many  years,  but  his  survey  of  the  priceless  treasure 
of  old  glass  preserved,  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  state, 
in  the  country  around  Coventry,  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  material  are  fresh  and  vivid.  He  touches  upon 
the  Trees  of  Jesse  glass  at  Merevale  and  Mancetter,  the 
Godiva  window  in  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  ending  with 
the  debased  productions  of   1509  in  Ford's  Hospital. 

On  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Rackham,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  great  North  window 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall  was  placed  in  position  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  council  held  by  the  first  Henry  of  the  House 
of  Tudor  at  Coventry  in  1487,  and  that  the  glass  is 
actually  the  work  of  the  King's  glazier  at  Westminster, 
and  not  that  of  local  craftsmen,  whose  skill  had  much 
declined  since  the  early  years  of  the  century.  The 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  conclusive,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  this  glass  as  approximately  1480-90  re-opens 
the  fascinating  problem  of  the  extent  of  archaeological 
knowledge  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  for  the  armour 
of  the  kings  depicted  in  this  window  is  considerably 
earlier  in  date.  Apparently  at  Westminster,  as  at 
Nottingham,  there  existed  designs  for  work  of  this  kind 
which  were  faithfully  adhered  to  over  a  very  considerable 
period.  There  is  certainly  evidence  that  at  Westminster 
models  for  sculpture  made  about  1440-50  were  still 
in  use  as  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
An  analysis  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  would  be  of 
immense  value. 

Sir  William  Foster's  paper  upon  British  Artists  in 
India  should  prove  of  exceptional  use  to  collectors  and 
connoisseurs.  He  enumerates  sixty-one  artists,  from 
Henry  Leake  in  1766  to  Neil  Cormack  in  1818,  and 
gives  short  biographical  sketches  of  each  of  them.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  material  is  painfully  scanty. 
It  consists  solely  of  a  note  of  their  passage  to  India — 
and  the  rest  is  silence.  The  greatest  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  his  facts,  for  he  has  gone  to  sources  so  far 
almost  untouched,  such  as  the  records  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  local  papers.  He  has,  moreover,  collected 
all  the  available  data  relating  to  pictures  painted  by 
the  artists  during  their  sojourns.  Some  of  the  biographies 
are  all  the  more  vivid  for  the  very  disjointed  nature  of 


the  material  out  of  which  they  have  been  built — a  series 
of  addresses  and  advertisements,  wherein  can  be  traced 
the  unfortunate  artist's  decline,  until  drink  and  despair 
end  in  suicide,  and  a  final  notice  that  his  effects  are  to 
be  sold. 

"  A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 
Method,"  by  Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  F.S.A.  Ninth 
Edition  completely  revised,  with  about  4,000 
illustrations.      (Batsford,  London.     £2  2s.  net) 

Five  hundred  illustrations  and  near  a  hundred  pages 
of  letterpress,  themselves  almost  sufficient  to  fill  a 
fair-sized  volume,  form  a  highly  valuable  augmentation 
of  Sir  Banister  Fletcher's  monumental  work.  Containing, 
as  it  does,  about  4,000  illustrations,  which  are  all  ex- 
plained and  their  architectural  points  criticised  in  the 
text,  the  book  forms  an  encyclopaedic  work  of  reference  on 
architectural  styles,  and  their  main  diversifications  and 
parallels.  There  is  certainly  no  other  general  work  on 
architecture  which  gives  anything  like  such  a  complete 
exposition  of  all  branches  of  it,  while  its  accessibility  for 
quick  reference,  its  arrangement  of  parallel  types  and 
its  wealth  of  illustration,  oft  enable  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  leading  characteristic  of  some  particular  style  more 
quickly  and  even  more  completely  than  he  could  by 
studying  a  specialised  volume.  The  new  additions 
are  largely  concerned  with  more  recent  buildings,  and 
the  latest  and  most  striking  new  examples  of  English 
and  American  architecture  are  described  and  illustrated. 
The  same  course,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  has  also 
been  pursued  in  regard  to  Continental  architecture. 
Throughout  the  book,  however,  numerous  fresh  illus- 
trations have  been  introduced  amplifying  the  examples 
of  retrospective  work  formerly  given.  In  its.  new  guise 
the  book  still  more  strongly  maintains  its  pre-eminence 
as  the  completest,  clearest  and  most  profusely  illustrated 
work  on  architecture  that  has  yet  been  published,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  likely  to  be  superseded. 

"  How  to  Draw  in  Pen  and  Ink,"  by  Jasper  Salwey. 
(John  Lane,  London.     5s.  net) 

Mr.  Salwey's  book  will  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  master  the  art  of  draughtsmanship  in  pen 
and  ink,  for  his  advice  concerning  the  choice  of  pens, 
inks,  papers  and  other  materials  is  sound  and  practical, 
and  he  gives  thorough  instructions  as  to  their  manipula- 
tion and  use.  The  drawings  he  reproduces  as  examples 
of  the  art  are  selected  from  the  ceuvres  of  a  number  of 
English  masters  of  pen-and-ink  work,  though  they  are 
a  little  restricted  in  their  range,  and  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  volume  would  have  benefited  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  recent  work.  Another  omission 
is  that  Mr.  Salwey  fails  to  give  the  reader  any  advice  con- 
cerning making  drawings  for  reproduction,  the  sole 
allusion  to  the  subject  being  the  mention  of  an  American 
artist  who  executed  his  drawings  for  such  purpose  on 
a  very  large  scale.  It  is  probable  he  did  so  to  save  trying 
his  eyes  by  producing  work  in  fine  line.  But  the  practice 
of  making  drawings  for  reproduction  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  those  of  the  reproductions  taken  from  them 
is  universal,  and  advice  as  to  the  most  suitable  propor- 
tions to  be  given  would  certainly  be  useful  to  a  student. 
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Dagger  belonging  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  erroneously  said  to  he  that  .with  which   Walworth  slew  Wat  Tyler.  1381 
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CURRENT   ART    NOTES 


The  French   Exhibition  :    A  Candid  Comment. 

Unlike  the  earlier  exhibitions  of  international  art  at 
Burlington  House,  the  French  Exhibition — which  is  due 
to  open  early  this  month — has  been  so  hampered  by 
l istrictions,  hesitations  and  delays  that  even  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  Press  some  oi  its  most  important 
features  remain  in  doubt.  This  is  due  to  no  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Committee,  without  whose 
initiative  and  tact  the  project  might  have  been  hopelessly 
stillborn.  But  for  literally  months  on  end  the  Frem  h 
authorities  have  pursued  a  policy  of  procrastination  in 
regard  to  it  which  must  have  been  as  exasperating  to 
those  officially  connected  with  the  British  side  of  the 
organisation  as  it  has  been  irritating  to  all  others,  of 
whatever  nationality,  who  merit  the  title  of  art-lovers. 
Whereas  institutions  and  private  collectors  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  generously  placed  their 
treasures  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exhibition,  and  various 
of  the  provincial  galleries  in  France  have  readily  indicated 
their  intentions,  the  question  of  the  works  to  be  loaned 
from  the  Louvre  has  been  the  subject  of  a  most  unedifying 
fiddle-faddle.  Totally  disregarding  the  value  of  time  in 
the  preparation  of  a  scholarly  catalogue,  or  the  necessity 
of  familiarising  the  general  public  in  advance  with  the 
treasures  which,  presumably,  are  coming  over  from  Paris, 
the  French  authorities  contented  themselves  with  doling 
out  "last  minute"  lists  of  works,  all  of  which  could 
easily  have  been  declared  for  inclusion  at  the  scheme-, 
inception.  Roughly,  the  Louvre's  intention  seemed  to 
have  been  less  to  supply  the  backbone  of  the  exhibition 
than  to  fill   unavoidable  gaps  in  it. 

With  the  origin  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
French  authorities  we  do  not  propose  to  deal.  Suffice 
to  say  that  it  has  done  small  justice  to  a  people  which, 
traditionally  and  truthfully,  is  recognised  as  art-loving  ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  later  reports  apparently  indicate 
a  more  generous  spud  in  regard  to  the  exhibits  sent 
over  from  France. 

That  is  what  we  feel  about  it,  though  it  is  only  fair 
to  all   those   who   have   willingly   assisted   us,   in   writing 


and  illustrating  an  article  on  the  exhibition  in  this  month's 
issue,  to  add  that  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
our  opinion. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 

"Walworth's  Dagger" 

Our  old  friend,  "  Walworth's  dagger,"  belonging  to 
the  I  ishmongers'  Company,  has  just  made  another  oi  its 
periodical  appearances  ;  this  time  in  the  Old  London 
Bridge  I  \  In  bit  ion.  Picturesque  legends  of  long  standing, 
when  uncontradicted  by  facts,  at  least  merit  respectful 
consul'  ration,  even  if  they  do  not  meet  with  unquestioning 
acceptance.  But  no  claim  to  consideration  on  these 
grounds  can  be  urged  on  behalf  oi  this  weapon.  Despite 
the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  tradition  that  tins  is  the 
actual  dagger  wherewith  "  Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Citizen  and  Fishmonger,  slew  the  rebel 
Watl  I  5  ler  in  Smithfield  "  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
June  1 3th.  [381,  this  weapon  cannot  have  been  made 
until  nearly  two  hundred  years  alter  its  supposed  wielder 
was  dead  and  buried,  ["here  can  be  no  question  that 
this  dagger  is  an  ordinary  left-hand  dagger  of  the  latter 
pari  "t  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  the  blade  has 
apparently  been  made  from  a  stoutly  ridged  sword-blade 
of  about  1500-20.  Apart  from  this  matter  of  date. 
which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  story,  the  weapon  with 
which  Walworth  wounded  Tyler  in  the  head  and  neck 
was.  according  to  the  most  reliable  contemporary  ac- 
counts, not  a  dagger,  but  a  baselard,  a  short,  heavy  sword 
worn  by  civilians  at  that  period.  It  may  be  seen  por- 
trayed  on  many  brasses  and  effigies  of  merchants  between 
1385   and   1420. 

The  Fishmongers'  dagger  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  many  spurious  "  relics  "  of  London's  famous  Mayor, 
to  which  the  Walworth  cult,  which  flourished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gave  rise.  Walworth's  tomb  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked  Lane,  had  been  destroyed 
"  by  the  axes  and  hammers  of  the  reformers."  It  was, 
however,  re-edified  by  the  Company  in  1562  and  topped 
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by  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Mayor  in  gilded  armour. 
Thereafter,  devotion  to  the  memory  of  this  civic  worthy 
found  expression  in  Ilolinshed's  picturesque  story  of 
"Walworth's  dagger"  in  the  City's  arms,*  and  in  a 
"  portrait  "  of  the  Mayor,  which  has,  unfortunately,  only 
survived  in  B.  Wright's  engraving  included  in  The  Armes 
of  all  the  cheefe  corporations  of  about  1600.  In  this 
engraving  Walworth  appears  robed  and  capped  but 
bearing  a  shield  of  the  City's  arms  and  the  fatal  dagger, 
on  the  blade  of  which  is  inscribed  pugna  pro  patria.  The 
shield,  however,  appears  on  the  evidence  of  R.  Godfrey's 
engraving  of  1784  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original 
design.  At  about  the  same  time  Walworth's  name  was 
attached  to  the  Company's  pall,  and  his  "  veritable 
dagger  "  doubtless  added  to  the  Company's  treasures. 
This  latter  event  must  have  occurred  after  1603,  for 
John  Stow  knows  nothing  of  this  dagger.  Mr.  J.  Wrench 
Towse  (A  Short  Account  of  Portraits,  Pictures,  etc.,  1907) 
admits  that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Fishmongers'  pall,  which  he  confesses  is 
"  Elizabethan,"  with  Walworth  ;  but  he  expresses  no 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  dagger. 

The  Fishmongers'  weapon  is  not  the  only  "  dagger  of 
Walworth  "  for  which  this  romantic  claim  has  been  made 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  A  second  "  dagger  "  was 
owned  by  a  barber  named  Catchpole,  who  occupied  the 
corner  house  at  the  southern  end  of  Hosier  Lane  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  house 
was  pulled  down  in  October,  1809.  J.  T.  Smith  describes 
the  man  as  "  a  whimsical  fellow  "  who  "  would,  perhaps 
because  he  lived  in  Smithfield,  show  to  his  customers 
a  short  bladed  instrument,  as  the  dagger  with  which 
Walworth  killed  Wat  Tyler."  (Ancient  Topography  of 
London,   1815,  p.   56.) 

It  is  hoped,  though  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  the  hope  will  bear  fruit,  that  this  note  will  deal  as 
drastically  with  the  impudent  legend  as  did  the  Mayoral 
baselard  with  the  no  less  impudent  "  tyler." — C.R.B. 

Sir  Joseph  Duveen  and  the  Elgin  Marbles 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  it  can  be  accepted 
that  the  removal  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  from  Greece  was 
the  means  of  saving  many  of  them  from  further  serious 
deterioration,  if  not  from  actual  destruction.  But  equally 
it  must  be  conceded  that  since  they  left  Greece,  about  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  these  precious  relics  have 
never  been  exhibited  in  a  manner  fully  worthy  of  their 
great  importance.  This,  of  course,  is  no  reflection  on 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  care  and 
study  of  the  Marbles  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Obsolete 
methods  of  display  are  very  costly  to  alter  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  so  that  Sir  Joseph  Duveen's  generosity  in  supplying 
the  funds  for  building  a  special  gallery  to  house  the  Elgin 
Marbles  should  be  the  more  appreciated  by  the  British 
nation. 

Sir  Joseph's  choice  of  an  American,  Mr.  John  Russell 
Pope,  to  prepare  the  plans  of  the  new  Elgin  Room,  has 
not  escaped  criticism  in  Britain  where,  it  has  been  argued, 
there  are  many  architects  fully  competent  to  undertake 
the  task.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  Joseph  has  the  indubitable 
right,  as  donor,  to  express  his  preference  in  the  matter  ; 

•  In  fact,  the  so-called  "dagger"   in    the   City  of   London's   Shield 
represents  the  Sword  of  St.  Paul. 


backed  as  his  opinion  is  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Pope 
has  had  much  experience  in  designing  buildings  wherein 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  closely  associated. 

French  or  German  ? 

The  attribution  of  a  "  Low  Country  "  origin  to  the 
baselard  hilt  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which 
formed  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy's 
article  on  Art  the  Remedy,  in  last  month's  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  as  opposed  to  the  French  origin  officially 
accepted  at  South  Kensington,  calls  for  some  justification. 

Up  to  the  present,  four  "dagger"  hilts  of  this  type 
have  been  recorded.  Apart  from  the  South  Kensington 
example,  of  which  the  early  history  is  unknown,  there  is 
a  hilt  of  this  type  in  the  Hermitage  at  Petrograd,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Bouvier  Collection  at  Amiens,  a 
complete  dagger  in  the  Museum  fiir  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 
at  Hamburg,  and  a  dagger  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Maurice  de  Rothschild  in  Paris,  which  still  retains  its 
sheath  and  part  of  its  girdle.  Of  these  the  last  two  alone 
afford  evidence  as  to  the  nationality  of  these  hilts. 

Apart  from  subtleties  of  carving  and  style  stated  to 
be  characteristic  of  "  French  work  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,"  the  contention  that  these  hilts 
are  of  French  origin  appears  to  rest  solely  upon  an  entry 
in  the  Inventory  of  the  contents  of  Rene  of  Anjou's 
Chateau  of  Angers  drawn  up  in  1471-72 — "  ung  manche 
de  couteau  d'yvoire,  auquel  a  IV  petites  testes  aux  IV  bouts, 
et  aux  deux  costes  deux  Barbarins  "  (Lecoq  de  la  Marche  : 
Comptes  .  .  .  .  du  Roi  Rene,  p.  286).  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  most  unlikely  "  that  King  Ren6 
should  have  gone  to  Germany  for  his  weapons,"  and 
that  this  hilt  must  as  a  consequence  be  French.  Rene,  like 
most  of  his  contemporaries  who  loved  fine  arms,  went 
everywhere  for  his  weapons.  The  entry  is  manifestly 
valueless  as  evidence  of  nationality,  since  the  dagger 
hilt  must  have  been  at  least  sixty  years  old  when  Ren6 
was  born.  If  and  when  Rene  bought  it,  it  must  have 
been  "  second-hand,"  and  it  can  only  have  been  pur- 
chased as  a  work  of  art  or  an  historical  relic. 

The  dagger  in  the  De  Rothschild  collection  came 
originally  from  the  Rathaus  at  Coesfeld  in  Westphalia, 
where,  according  to  two  ancient  traditions,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  either  the  dagger  of  the  robber-knight 
Cort  or  Conrad  Kamphues,  who  was  executed  in  1580, 
or  the  weapon  wherewith  a  Freiherr  von  Graes  murdered 
a  Burgomaster  of  Coesfeld.  The  latter  tradition  is 
generally  held  to  receive  support  from  the  weapon  itself. 
Its  sheath  is  of  gilded  metal  inset  with  plaques  of  bone 
or  ivory  carved  with  human  and  monstrous  figures, 
while  among  the  decorations  are  two  helms  with  wing 
crests  in  the  German  manner  of  about  1320-40,  and  a 
shield  bearing  in  enamel  arms  said  to  be  those  of  von 
Graes  of  Westphalia. 

Either  Hefner-Alteneck  or  one  of  his  archaeological 
friends  was  responsible  for  this  identification,  persuaded 
thereto  no  doubt  by  the  second  tradition.  Von  Graes 
(and  the  allied  Van  Graas)  bear  quarterly  of  sable  and 
argent  (and  argent  and  sable),  whereas  the  arms  on  the 
dagger-sheath  are  quarterly  of  argent  and  gules.  No 
Westphalian  family  bears,  or  is  recorded  to  have  borne, 
such  arms.  Most  of  the  German  families  bearing  this 
coat  belong  to  Swabia,  Wurtemberg,   Silesia,  the  Tyrol, 
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and  (reversed)  Bavaria.  Three  families  of  Northern 
German  origin  <>r  domicile,  armigerous  from  the  Middle 
;,  whose  arms  correspond  to  those  on  the  dagger- 
ih  are  Meyendori  ol  Prussia,  whose  crest  is  a  pah 
of  wings  as  on  the  helms  on  the  sheath,  Rosau  of  Branden- 
!  .in  ■'.  a  nd   \\  ai  kei  hart  h  ol   Mei  klenburg. 

Vccording  to  Hefner-Alteneck,  a  similar  dagger  was 
m  [882  in  the  possession  oi  Ilerr  von  Findler  at  Bruneck, 
in  the  Tyrol. 

Koechlin's  statement  (Les  Ivoires  gothiqnes  francais, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  423,)  that  the  sheath  of  the  De  Rothschild 
dagger  does  not  belong  to  it  and  is  "  d'ailleurs  posterieur  " 
1-  an  entirely  unworthy  wriggle  whereby  he  hoped  to 
get  rid  of  this  piece  of  evidence  which  entirely  negatived 
his  own  pet  theory  of  the  French  origin  of  these  hilts. 

The  second  evidential  dagger,  in  the  Museum  fiir  Kunst 
urid  Gewerbe  at  Hamburg,  is  furnished  with  a  hilt  of 
1  ruder  make,  but  of  the  same  type,  fashioned  of  morse 
ivory.      It  was  dug   up   in  a  bog  near  Bremen. 

The  only  evidence  as  to  origin  which  we  possess  is 
that  aflorded  by  the  Coesfeld  and  Bremen  daggers,  both 
associated  with  the  district  between  the  Ems  and  the 
Weser.  And  it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  such  hilts  as  far  afield  as  the  Tyrol,  Picardy  and 
Anjou,  if  they  are  of  Northern  German  origin,  than  to 
account  for  a  similar  distribution  with  France  as  its 
centre.  The  Hanseatic  trade  routes  are  the  obvious 
explanation. 

At  present  the  only  evidence  points  to  them  being 
North  German. — Charles  R.  Beard. 

Annamese  Wares 

The  recent  exhibition  at  Messrs.  John  Sparks',  in 
Mount  Street,  London,  was  noteworthy  for  the  interesting 
though  small  collection  of  pieces  excavated  at  An-hwa 
on  the  northern  borders  of  Annam.  Though  in  glaze, 
these  specimens  are  closely  allied  to  Chinese  wares  of 
th  Sung  period — there  are  examples  of  celadon,  of  tem- 
moku  and  of  tz'u  chou  styles — the  bodies  vary  in  quality 
and  colour  of  paste  from  their  prototypes  ;  while  the 
shapes  and  decorations  have  more  affinity  with  those  of 
the    Korean    and    Sawankalok    potters.     Several    of    the 

1 an    verj    beautiful,  notably  a  covered  pot  with  a 

crinkly  edgi  to  the  lid,  glazed  in  a  green  and  chestnut 
temmol.it,  and  an  eight-sided  celadon  bowl  with  im- 
press!..m  in  drawing  incised  under  an  olive  celadon. 
The  rareness  of  the  pieces  from  this  site  and  their  indi- 
viduality mark  out  this  vitrine  in  the  exhibition,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  their  quality  with  the  col- 
ion  of  fine  Sawankalok  pieces  loaned  bv  Mr.  Le  May 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  fine  seated 
figure  of  a  lady,  with  a  scroll  on  her  lap,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  pieces  in  a  case  of  early  Chinese  pottery  ; 
while  among  the  later  things  a  jar  in  white  porcelain, 
with    a   raised    spray   of   primus    with    a   bird,    enamelled 

in   r. ind    turquoise,    is   a   striking   example   of 

Ming  coloured  ware.  Though  in  style  it  has  affinities 
with  some  (  h'eng-hua  pieces,  it  is  more  probable  that 
its  real  location  is  in  that  individual  group  of  local  pro- 
duets  which  are  dated  variously  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  at  various  times 
been  assigned  to  Korea,  Southern  China  and  elsewhere. 
Their  distinguishing  features  are  the  rich  quality  of  the 


waiite  and  the  boldness  of  the  decoration,  and  then- 
home  is  now  agreed  to  be  China,  though  a  more  exact 
location  has  yet  to  be  fixed.  Other  pieces  worth  special 
attention  are  a  good  Khmer  head  in  stone,  an  attractive 
peach-shaped  wine-vessel,  with  a  rich  purple  Chun  glaze, 
and  an  extremely  fine  tsun,  the  surface  patinated  in 
pale  reds  and  greens.  This  bronze  is  particularly  satis- 
fying in  shape  and  also  in  the  strength  of  the  narrow 
I..  1 11. 1  of  geometric  design  round  the  body. 

An  Icelander  looks  at  Iceland 

Pale,  clear  skies,  ice-bound  mountains,  rough  black 
rock  and  smooth  white  snow — Iceland,  through  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Kristjan  H.  Magnusson,  himself  one  of  its  people, 
indeed  justified  its  name.  Yet,  by  grace  of  this  artist's 
love  for  his  land  and  the  understanding  skill  of  his  brush, 
the  picture  seen  was  not  all  harshness  and  bleak  solitude. 
Among  all  the  glimpses  of  rock  and  mountain  (at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery,  148,  New  Bond  Street, 
London),  the  sunlight  on  Mt.  Hekla's  snow-covered  peak 
and  the  little  white  and  yellow  box-like  houses  of  an 
Icelandic  Village-were  revelations  of  warmth  and  humanity. 
And  even  when  at  his  severest,  Mr.  Magnusson's  peculiar 
decorative  treatment  enabled  him  to  invest  his  subject 
with  a  cold  attractiveness.  His  knowledge  of  rock-forms 
had  served  him  well  in  the  paintings  of  Lundy,  also  on 
exhibition,  and  here  again  he  had  captured  the  spirit  of 
a  rocky  island,  most  strikingly  of  all,  perhaps,  in  such 
-'igorous  and  colourful  water-colours  as  Gannets  Bay 
and  West  Coast — The  Chimney.  In  this  cjuality  of 
divining  the  character  of  a  place  and  interpreting  it  in 
terms  of  painting,  Mr.  Magnusson  is  comparable  to 
certain  English  water-colour  artists  whose  feeling  for 
the  charm  of  woodland  and  meadow  finds  such  deep 
expression  in  their  work. — J.R.F.T. 

Quantity  versus  Quality 

Dogged  persistence  in  the  artist  is  indeed  a  fire  not 
easily  damped  down,  for  whatever  the  depression  in  other 
circles  may  be,  it  continues  to  burn  brightly  enough. 
Iron  and  steel  foundries  may  cut  down  their  output, 
glove-makers  cease  to  produce  gloves,  and  farmers  to 
grow  fruit,  but  artists  are  painting  pictures  still,  with 
unabated  industry.  Some  seven  hundred  exhibits  con- 
tributed by  two  Societies  alone  is  no  mean  total,  and 
these  the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.  Did  but  quality  follow- 
hard  on  the  heels  of  quantity,  all  would  indeed  appear 
hopeful  for  the  future,  but  most  regrettably  it  lags  some 
considerable  distance  behind.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
fortieth  exhibition  of  the  first  named  Society  (at  the  Royal 
Institute  Galleries,  195,  Piccadilly,  London),  there  were 
numerous  competent  and  satisfactory  works,  but  as  a 
whole  the  display  was  distinctly  disappointing.  Portraits 
of  outstanding  merit  were  all  too  few.  The  late  Sir 
William  Orpen's  Charles  Robert,  Sixth  Earl  Spencer,  K.G., 
and  the  well-known  Bloomsbury  Family  stood  forth 
pleasantly  among  a  number  of  this  fine  portrait-painter's 
canvases  ;  while  in  the  position  d'honneur  was  Mr. 
Frank  O.  Salisbury's  dignified  painting  of  His  Majesty 
The  King.  In  his  Herbert  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Neiv  York,  the 
last-named  artist  almost  overcame  the  initial  handicap 
of  his  sitter's  costume,  a  like  difficulty  being  triumphantly 
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surmounted  by  Mr.  Oswald  Birley  in  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Sankey.  Of  Mr.  Augustus  John's  Montagu  Norman, 
Esq.,  much  might  be  written,  but  it  must  suffice  to 
remark  that  it  was  a  notable  and  most  interesting  por- 
trait. Fine  draughtsmanship  and  insight  into  character 
distinguished  Mr.  James  Gunn's  Mrs.  Neville  Langdon 
Lloyd,  while  George  F.  Sutton,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Peter  A.  Hay, 
Dr.  Graham  Hodgson,  by  Mr.  Philippe  Ledoux,  Mrs. 
Laurence  F.  Callingham,  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Cohen,  and  Portrait 
Study,  by  Mr.  A.  van  Anrooy  were  other  contributions 
which  demanded  attention.  A  similar  general  criticism 
to  that  given  above  must  also  be  extended  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists'  176th  exhibition  (Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i),  though  here  the  influence  of 
the  new  President,  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls,  had  resulted 
in  a  greatly  increased  range  of  style  and  treatment. 
Indeed,  the  variety  of  works  exhibited  was  almost 
bewildering,  though  whether  to  bid  for  all  tastes  is  to 
capture  none  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is 
only  possible  here  to  mention  a  few  outstanding  pictures 
— Mr.  L.  Richmond's  fine,  colourful  Washing  Day,  St. 
Ives,  Cornwall  ;  Mr.  Walter  Dexter's  silhouetted  King's 
Lynn,  from  over -the -water  ;  Mr.  Adrian  Hill's  The  Quiet 
River ;  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls'  Sabiaco ;  Mr.  Claude 
Flight's  Mantes  Market  ;  Mr.  J.  Littlejohn's  The  Rick- 
yard  ;    and  Mr.   E.  W.  Haslehust's  On  Hythe  Canal. 

Quantity  rather  than  quality  was  also  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  English  Art  Club's  eighty-second 
exhibition.  It  consisted  of  much  that  was  dull  and 
inept  ;  some  works  that  were  competent  and  dull  ;  a 
few  that  were  competent  and  nice  ;  and  a  handful  win.  h 
were  really  worth  seeing.  To  the  last  named  belonged 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl's  unusually  pleasing  and  sensitive  still- 
life,  Crock  and  Cottage  Loaf.  No.  J  ;  Mr.  1>.  Wilson  Steer's 
blottesque  impression  of  Barges  at  Anchor,  the  economy 
of  which  did  not  interfere  with  its  truth  and  perception  ; 
and  Miss  Clare  Leighton's  bold  and  excellently  contrasted 
woodcut,  Breaking  Camp — Canadian  Lumber  Camp.  If 
not  a  specially  interesting  example  of  his  flower  painting, 
Mr.  Augustus  John's  Magnolia  was  handled  with  charac- 
teristic power  ;  and  though  Mr.  Stephen  Bone's  Nude 
was  awkward  and  far  too  "  scenic  "  in  treatment,  it  at 
least  possessed  the  quality  of  being  alive.  Another, 
much  more  searching  treatment  of  the  nude,  this  time 
of  a  coloured  girl,  was  Mr.  Robert  D.  Greenham's  Gillian 
Asleep  ;  while  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson's  pastel  of  The 
Charlady's  Daughter  was  a  singularly  interesting,  sym- 
pathetic and  well-studied  portrait  of  an  angular,  peaky 
child  of  the  people.  Among  other  items  in  their  various 
media  should  be  mentioned  Sir  W.  Rothenstein's  squarely 
composed  A  Cotswold  Barn,  Mr.  F.  H.  Shepherd's  Palazzo 
Sachetti,  Rome,  Mr.  Ethelbert  White's  Trees,  Mr.  William 
Clause's  Trees  on  Hampstead  Heath,  Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Pettinger's  Burnham  Deepdale,  Mr.  Wilfrid  R.  Wood's 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich,  Mr.  Edward  Vulliamy's  Swaffham 
Lode,  and  Mr.  Heber  Thompson's  Head  of  a  Gipsy. 
Half  a  dozen  paintings,  including  the  Sir  Ray  Lankester, 
represented  the  late  Sir  William  Orpen's  work  at  various 
stages  of  his  career. — G.J. 

Game  Birds 

1'lkasant    smell    of    heathy    moorland    and    tang    of 
heather-clad    mountainside   are   scarce   to   be   sought   in 


Bond  Street  Yet  those  closely  observant  artists  whose 
studies  of  wild  life  from  marsh,  moor  and  stream  are 
yearly  exhibited  in  London,  come  as  near  to  making 
such  a  strange  quest  fruitful  as  may  well  be.  Recalling 
to  the  sportsman  many  a  well-spent  day,  giving  pleasure 
to  the  bird  lover,  these  drawings  furthermore  possess, 
more  often  than  not,  no  small  attraction  for  those  who 
appreciate  the  work  of  a  skilful  artist.  In  the  main, 
they  undoubtedly  succeed  in  conveying  atmosphere,  and, 
when  not  too  concerned  in  depicting  natural  detail,  often 
capture  some  elusive  aspect  of  the  beauty  of  a  bird  in 
flight.  An  admirable  instance  of  this  was  to  be  seen  in 
a  delicate  study  in  white  and  grey  of  three  male  swans 
— Mist  rising  on  the  Broads — which  was  included  in  a 
recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Roland  Green's  water-colours 
and  etchings  at  Messrs.  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son's 
Gallery  (157,  New  Bond  Street,  London).  A  modified 
broadness  of  handling  characterises  this  artist's  work, 
and  from  a  pictorial  viewpoint  his  drawings  gain  much 
thereby.  He  is  inclined,  moreover,  to  concentrate  on 
his  subject  and  be  content  with  a  mere  suggestion  of 
environment  in  which  he  differs  radically  from  a  fellow- 
explorer  of  this  specialised  field,  Mr.  J.  C.  Harrison, 
whose  studies  of  Game  Birds  were  concurrently  exhibited 
at  Messrs.  Vicars  Brothers'  Galleries  (12,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London).  Mr.  Harrison  pays  much  attention  to 
his  backgrounds  till  such  a  drawing  as  Cairngorm — Black- 
cock displaying  may  be  said  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
Yet  he  never  permits  this  care  to  become  a  preoccupation, 
and  contrives  to  merge  subject  into  environment  with 
no  little  skill.  The  Gleaners — in  which  white-fronted 
geese  are  seen  on  the  ground  and  in  flight,  is  a  notable 
example. 

"  Mrs.  Morris  and  Child,"  Mezzotint  in  Colour, 
by  Sydney  E.  Wilson,  after  George  Romney.  Edi- 
tion limited  to  425  signed  Artist's  Proofs.  (Vicars 
Bros.,  Ltd.,   12,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l) 

Romney's  group  of  Mrs.  Morris  and  Child,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  charming  portrayals  of  maternal  love, 
has  been  engraved  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Sydney  E. 
Wilson,  in  a  colour  mezzotint  which  is  among  the  best 
issued  by  Messrs.  Vicars  Bros.  Romney's  portrait,  the 
original  price  of  which  was  forty  guineas,  shows  Henrietta, 
4th  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  6th  Bart.,  of  Eden 
Hall.  In  1774,  she  married  John  Morris,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  in  1812  by  his  elder  son  John,  who  appears  in 
the  picture.  Lady  Morris  died  in  1855.  This  portrait 
shows  her  in  1777,  when  her  first-born  was  two  years 
old.  Mr.  Wilson's  mezzotint  is  issued  in  a  strictly 
limited  edition,  every  impression  being  stamped  by  the 
Fine  Art  Trade  Guild. 

Death  of  Herbert  A.  Bone  :    Historical  Painter 

Mr.  Herbert  Alfred  Bone,  who  died  in  November, 
aged  78,  was  one  of  those  capable,  scholarly  artists  whose 
work,  once  popular,  is  now  undergoing  a  somewhat 
unmerited  eclipse.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone,  Herbert  A.  Bone  was  a  painter  of  historical  and 
genre  subjects,  the  details  of  which  he  studied  with  the 
painstaking  enthusiasm  of  an  antiquary.  Educated  at 
Lambeth,    and    at   the    Royal    Academy    Schools    under 
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Leighton  and  Millais,  he  made  a  number  of  designs  for 
tapestry.  In  1874,  he  commenced  to  exhibit,  and  two 
years  later  was  "  hung  "  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Possibly  his  best  remembered  work  is  How 
the  Danes  came  up  the  Channel  a  thousand  years  ago 
(R.A.,  1890),  which  is  now  in  the  Russell-Cotes  Art 
Gallery,  Bournemouth.  Writing  of  Bone  in  "  The 
Londoner's  Diary,"  the  Evening  Standard  recently 
remarked  that  "  as  an  authority  on  antique  furniture 
and   costume   he   rivalled   even   Fred   Roe." 

An  Officer-Artist 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
late  Brigadier-General  Charles  Edward  Johnson,  King's 
Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  and  Indian  Army,  who, 
besides  being  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  with 
a  fine  record  of  service  in  India,  Nyasaland,  and  France, 
was  an  amateur  artist  of  some  distinction.  In  July 
last,  a  memorial  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery,  London,  was  well  received  by  many  of  the 
critics,  and  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  H.R.H.  The 
Duchess  of  York.  Though  entirely  self-taught  in  art. 
General  Johnson  was  not  afraid  to  tackle  difficult  colour 
problems,  and  his  landscapes  in  India  and  England 
were  rendered  with  a  marked  sincerity  which  was  all  the 
more  pleasing  because  he  himself  was  averse  from 
exhibiting  his  work.  Among  his  other  activities  should 
be  briefly  recalled  the  striking  poster  which  he  designed 
in  191 7  for  the  St.  Dunstan's  Fund  ;  and  the  fact  that, 
in  1918,  he  initiated  the  Indian  War  Museum.  General 
Johnson,  who  was  born  on  August  4th,  1861,  married 
Miss  Susan  Ellen  Ewart,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
C.  H.  Ewart,  in  1899,  and  died  on  August  20th,  1930. 
His  grandfather  was  Sir  Henry  Allen  Johnson,  second 
baronet,  of  Bath,  whose  wife  was  a  Philipse  of  Philipse- 
burg.  New  York. 

Notes  from  Italy 

I  am  giving  some  attention  this  month  to  two  very 
interesting  discoveries  which  have  come  forward  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  first  of  these  was  at  Rome.  The 
restoration  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  was  well 
forward  when  I  was  able  to  visit  the  monuments  last 
summer,  has  brought  to  light  two  noble  Ionic  columns  of 
marble,  which  have  been  dug  up  almost  intact,  and  may 
connect  themselves  with  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  a  corner  of 
which  has  now  been  discovered  on  this  site  ;  as  well  as 
remains  of  the  left  wing  of  the  famous  Portico  of  Octavia, 
which  is  not  far  away. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Corrado  Ricci's  scheme  has 
now  been  accepted  to  connect  this  theatre  of  Marcellus 
by  an  avenue  with  the  Foro  Italico  and  Trajan's  Market  : 
this  avenue  will  pass  through  a  beautiful  garden,  planted 
with  pines  and  cypresses,  and  intersected  by  another 
great  avenue  leading  to  the  Coliseum. 

In  the  possession  of  an  antiquario  at  Florence  have 
been  recently  found  two  bas-reliefs,  which  are  claimed  to 
be  the  work  of  Donatello,  and  a  part  of  the  decoration  of 
the  high  altar  of  Sant'  Antonio  at  Padua.  This  magnifi- 
cent altar  screen  in  bronze,  undoubtedly  by  Donatello, 
and  his  great  work  at  Padua,  equalling  in  interest  the 
Gattamelata  equestrian  statue,  was  begun  in  1446, 
dispersed  in  1576,  and  successfully  reconstructed  at  the 


end  of  the  last  century.  But  the  two  reliefs  in  question 
were  missing  from  this  grand  composition,  which  included 
twelve  bronze  angels  and  the  Entombment :  those  now 
discovered  are  believed  to  be  the  originals,  and  Professor 
Fiocco,  of  the  University  of  Padua,  has  given  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  this  attribution. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  fine  series  of  mural 
frescoes  which  have  been  added  to  the  Archaeological 
Museum  of  Florence.  These  are  exact  reproductions  of 
the  paintings  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  of  Chiusi, 
Velletri  and  Orvieto,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Torlonia  in  Via  Lungara  at  Rome  ;  they 
represent  scenes  of  bloodshed  over  which  Charon  pre- 
sides. The  reproductions  are  due  to  the  artistic  skill  of 
Cav.  Guido  Gatti. — S.B. 

"  Connoisseur  "  Masterpieces  in  Colour 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  framed  im- 
pressions of  our  colour  reproductions  of  famous  and  other 
masterpieces,  it  has  been  decided  further  to  develop  this 
department  of  The  Connoisseur,  Ltd.  A  wide  variety 
of  prints,  in  various  styles  of  framing  and  mounting, 
can  be  inspected  at  the  London  offices,  1,  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  S.W.i,  where  they  are  procurable  at  prices 
ranging  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  subjects,  including  some  of  the  works 
in  the  French  Exhibition,  and,  if  desired,  quotations 
can  be  given  for  framing  specially  selected  prints. 

Popularising  the  Geffrye  Museum 

No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  tasteful  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  exhibits  at  the  Geffrye  Museum 
have  been  arranged.  This  compact  mine  of  information 
on  antiquarian  domestic  objects  neither  wearies  by 
vastness  nor  confuses  by  indifferent  classification.  The 
illustrated  handbook  recently  issued  by  the  London 
County  Council  at  6d.  net,  contains  an  introduction 
which  explains  how  the  ancient  Almshouses  in  the 
Kingsland  Road  came  to  be  used  not  only  as  an  exposition 
of  the  history  of  "  period  "  furniture,  but  also  for  a 
collection  of  the  tools  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
exhibits,  and  this,  appropriately,  in  a  district  which  is 
a  centre  of  the  furniture  and  cabinet-making  industry. 
The  allied  crafts  and  trades,  such  as  plaster  and  ironwork, 
both  purely  utilitarian  and  decorative,  are  also  repre- 
sented, and  there  is  a  "  Children's  Room  "  containing 
objects  of  special  interest  to  the  younger  visitors.  As 
the  introduction  truly  states  : — "  The  new  must  replace 
the  old,  but  is  almost  always  evolved  from  it.  The 
stages  in  this  evolution  may  be  traced  back  step  by 
step  in  examples  taken  through  the  centuries,  and  showing 
the  changes  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  materials 
or  to  the  improvement  of  tools  and  apparatus  of  manu- 
facture, or  to  more  scientific  processes,  or  merely  to 
varying  fashion."  An  interesting  History  of  the  Building 
is  furnished  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Council,  and  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations  are  well  selected  and  explanatory. 
There  is  no  student  of  ancient  furniture  and  its  numerous 
methods  of  production  that  can  fail  to  benefit  by  visiting 
the  old  almshouses  which  were  erected  by  order  of  the 
will  of  Sir  Robert  Geffrye,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  in  our  own  time  have  been  converted  to  such 
admirable  purposes. — F.R. 
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Pictures,  Drawings  and  Prints 

The  Autumn  season  at  Christie's  opened,  on  Novem- 
ber 20th,  with  the  sale  of  Lady  Capel  Cure's  collection 
of  Early  English  portraits.  These  included  many 
portraits  of  members  and  allies  of  the  old  Kentish  family 
of  Oxenden,  which  has  resided  at  Dene  since  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  The  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Henry  Oxenden  in  May,  1678.  The  title  became  extinct 
seven  years  ago  on  the  death  of  Sir  Percy  Dixwell  Oxen- 
den, the  10th  baronet,  and  father  of  Lady  Capel  Cure. 
The  one  hundred  lots  in  this  property  contributed  ^3,376 
towards  a  day's  total  of  ^4,436.  Therefore,  considering 
the  quality  of  the  works  offered,  the  result  must  be 
viewed  as  highly  satisfactory.  Among  the  half-dozen 
portraits  by  Thomas  Hudson,  the  society  painter  of  his 
day  and  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  that 
of  Lady  Oxenden  (nee  Margaret  Chudleigh),  in  blue  dress 
with  white  muslin  sleeves  and  lace  frills,  holding  a  white 
ostrich  feather  in  her  right  hand,  49  x  39  in.,  which  sold 
for  ^220  10s.  ;  while  ^141  was  paid  for  the  companion 
portrait  of  her  husband,  Sir  Henry  Oxenden,  6th  Baronet, 
in  blue  embroidered  coat,  vest  and  breeches,  with  his  three- 
cornered  hat  under  his  left  arm,  49  x  39  in.  Cornelius 
Jonson  (sometimes  called  Janssens)  was  represented  by 
eight  portraits,  including  one  of  Lady  Master  (Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Oxenden) ,  in  black  dress  with  large 
white  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  signed  with  initials  and  dated 
1635,  29  x  24  in.,  which  brought  ^231  ;  one  of  Lady 
Anne's  husband,  Sir  Richard  Master  (b.  1608),  in  dark 
dress  with  slashed  sleeves  and  while  lawn  collar,  in  painted 
oval,  similarly  signed  and  dated  1637,  31  x  25  in., 
£73  10s.  ;  and  one  of  Anne  Peyton,  wife  of  Henry  Oxenden, 
in  black  satin  dress,  with  large  white  lace  collar  and  pink 
bows,  also  signed  and  dated  1636,  28  x  23  in.,  ^68  5s. 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Chute,  first  wife  of 
Sir  James  Oxenden,  in  yellow  and  white  dress  with  blue 
cloak,  landscape  background,  48J  x  39J  in.,  fetched 
£178  10s.  The  top  price  of  the  sale,  however,  /315, 
was  given  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  rendering  of  Lieut. - 
General  William  Kingsley  (d.  ij68),  Governor  of  Fort 
William,  N.B.,  in  red  coat  with  blue  lapels  edged  with 
gold  braid,  gold  epaulettes,  breastplate  and  white  stock, 
painted  eight  years  before  Kingsley's  death,  29J  X  24J 
in.  £152  5s.  was  bid  for  D.  Mytens's  portrait  of  Sir 
James  Oxenden  (1586-1657  ;  knighted  by  James  I.  at 
Whitehall,  1608),  in  grey  dress  and  yellow  doublet,  large 
brown  hat  trimmed  with  feathers,  83^  X  49  in.  ;  a  portrait 
of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  in  black  dress  with  white 
collar,  ascribed  to  Sir  Antonio  Mor,  on  panel,  oval, 
22  x  18  in.,  ^99  15s.  ;  and  a  portrait  group  of  Sir  Percy 
Oxenden,  riding  a  pony,  with  his  three  sisters,  by  J.  Middle- 
ton,  29^  x  29^  in.,  £94  10s.  Among  other  properties 
in  this  sale  were  The  Processior.  to  Calvary,  attributed 
to  Andrea  Mantegna,  51^  X  60  in.,  which  fell  at  /126  ; 
J.  Zoffany's  Home  Tooke,  in  Character,  32^  x  26i  in., 
^110  5s.  ;  and  a  portrait  of  John  Reeves,  lawyer,  author 
and  King's  printer,  by  that  late  ibth-century  painter- 
graver,  Thomas  Hardy,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,   1793,  49^  X  40  in.,  £78  15s. 


In  a  sale  of  works  by  modern  artists  at  Sotheby's,Ton 
November  25th,  three  flower  and  fruit  pictures  by  Mat- 
thew Smith  made  a  total  of  ^231 — Pears,  signed  with 
initials,  22J  x  18J  in.,  ^58  ;  Gladioli,  25J  X  21J  in.. 
^68,  and  Cyclamen,  i$\  x  20J  in.,  ^105  ;  P.  Wilson 
Steer's  Rainbow  :  Dover,  signed  and  dated  1918,  24  x  16 
in.,  £95  ;  Walter  R.  Sickert's  Hotel  Sadolet,  signed, 
24  x  20  in.,  £78  ;  and  ^72  each  was  given  for  the  same 
artist's  House  in  Dieppe,  signed  and  dated  1903,  13  x  15^ 
in.,  and  Interior  of  Fitzroy  Street  House,  signed,  10  x  5$ 
in.  ;  and  ^75  for  Matthew  Smith's  half-length  portrait 
of  a  woman,  seated,  25  x  20J  in.  Engravings  of  the 
French  School  came  up  in  these  rooms  on  November  nth, 
but  only  one  reached  the  dignity  of  three  figures — ^225 
given  for  P.  L.  Debucourt's  Almanack  National,  dedit 
aux  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  printed  in  colours,  with 
untrimmed  margins. 

Sotheby's  first  modern  etchings  sale  of  the  season  took 
place  on  November  18th,  when  an  early  set  of  J.  A  McN 
Whistler's  Douze  Etudes  a  I'eau  Forte  (The  French  Set), 
in  original  blue  wrappers,  sold  for  £165  ;  the  same 
artist's  Seymour  (F.  Seymour  Haden,  Junr.),  standing, 
^98  ;  a  fourth  state  of  Upright  Venice,  £6o  ;  and  The 
Traghetto,  third  state,  signed  with  butterfly  in  pencil, 
^84.  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden's  Etudes  a  I'eau  Forte,  1866  : 
twenty-five  etchings,  with  title-page  and  letterpress  (con- 
taining five  vignettes)  realised  ^180  ;  and  Dasha,  turned 
left,  an  unrecorded  portrait  of  the  Artist's  wife,  head  and 
shoulders  in  profile,  on  laid  down  india  paper,  signed  at 
bottom  of  sheet,  134  X  98  mm.,  £92. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  October  16th,  two  im- 
pressions, in  colours,  from  F.  Wheatley's  Cries  of  London 
Set,  Duke  Cherries,  by  A.  Cardon,  and  Milk  below.  Maids, 
by  L.  Schiavonetti,  brought  ^30  each  ;  a  set  of  four 
aquatints  in  colours,  The  Leicestershire,  by  J.  Dean  Paul, 
published  London,  June  1st,  1825,  ^50  ;  and  a  pair  of 
coloured  mezzotints,  Delicate  Embarrassment  and  Mutual 
Friends,  by  E.  Bell,  after  G.  Morland,  £35.  A  canvas, 
Gateway  of  Kelso,  ascribed  to  Girtin,  17^  X  16  in.,  brought 
^78  at  Hurcomb's  on  October  6th,  and  /70  was  given 
for  S.  Gilpin's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  hunting  dress, 
holding  a  grey  hunter,  1780,  32^  x  42J  in.  ;  on  November 
nth,  a  portrait  group  of  a  Lady  and  Gentleman,  standing 
beneath  a  tree  in  the  gardens  of  a  mansion,  by  A.  Devis. 
made  ^95.  In  the  course  of  a  sale  at  52,  Princes  Gate, 
London,  S.W.,  on  September  25th,  Hampton  &  Sons 
obtained  £178  10s.  for  Peter  Graham's  Highland  Cattle 
Watering  :  Coming  Storm,  1897  ;  ^204  15s.  for  B.  W 
Leader's  The  Severn,  near  Worcester,  1896  :  and  ^105 
for  J.  Farquharson's  The  After  Glow. 

Silver  and  Gold 

Bought  a  little  while  ago  at  a  country  sale  for  £4  ; 
refusal  of  a  dealer's  offer  of  ^80  ;  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on 
November  27th,  for  ^450 — this,  in  brief,  is  the  almost 
incredible  history  of  a  set  of  twelve  Louis  XVI.  gold 
spoons,  weighing  11  oz.  10  dwt.,  and  bearing  the  Paris 
date  mark  for  1784.  These  spoons,  a  little  larger  than 
teaspoons,    have   plain   bowls,    the   handles  pierced   and 
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cut  with'rosettes  and  interlaced  wreaths  in  gold  of  three 
different  colours.  The  fiddle-shaped  heads  are  chased 
on  the  reverse  sides  with  armorials  contained  in  oval 
shields  within  chased  borders  of  foliage  scrolls.  This 
beautiful  set,  contained  in  a  very  shabby  shagreen  case, 
was  purchased  at  the  country  sale  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Dunne,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Rendel  ;  she  it  was 
who  refused  the  offer  of  ffio  and  sent  them  to  Sotheby's  ; 
and  it  was  the  keen  rivalry  between  the  two  Parisian 
dealers  that  caused  the  price  to  mount  so  high.  The 
sale  also  included  a  gold  and  enamelled  Royal  Badge  of 
Saxony  (5^  in.  long),  which  was  catalogued  as  "  the 
property  of  a  German  Princely  Family."  On  the  obverse 
of  the  badge,  which  sold  for  ^105,  is  a  profile  bust  of 
Duke  Ernest  I .  the  Pious  of  Saxe-Gotha  ;  and  the  reverse 
bears  a  portrait  of  his  Consort,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Duke  John  Philip  of  Altenburgh.  The  only  other 
specimen  recorded  of  this  badge  is  that  in  the  Gotha 
Museum.  Several  notable  pieces  of  silver,  from  various 
sources,  also  appeared  in  this  sale.  A  Queen  Anne  kitchen 
pepper-pot,  of  plain  cylindrical  design,  with  reeded 
scroll  handle,  possibly  dated  1713  (2  oz.  8  dwt.),  attained 
330s.  per  oz.  ;  another  pepper-pot,  of  plain  octagonal 
design,  scroll  handle,  by  Meshach  Godwin,  1726  (1  oz. 
18  dwt.),  300s.  ;  and  one  by  Edward  Gibbons,  1726 
(2  oz.),  250s.  ;  a  large  plain  "  skirted  "  tankard,  with  flat 
cover  and  recurving  scroll  handle,  maker's  mark  R.S. 
with  mullet  above  and  below,  1648  (36  oz.  10  dwt.),  164s. 
(a  Communion  flagon  by  the  same  maker  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London)  ;  and  a 
loving  cup  and  cover,  engraved  with  contemporary 
coat-of-arms,  and  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves  and 
strap-work,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1717  (57  oz.  13  dwt.),  185s. 
Stated  to  have  been  given  as  a  wedding  present  to  an 
aunt  of  Nelson  in  1775,  a  circular  sweetmeat  dish,  maker's 
mark  C.B.  in  monogram,  1629  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  reached  250s. 
per  oz.  ;  a  "  Cow  "  cream  jug,  1763  (4  oz.  10  dwt.), 
and  a  plain  pitcher-shaped  ewer,  1741  (2  oz.  16  dwt.), 
each  105s.  per  oz.  Dr.  Sydney  Cockerell,  Director  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  was  among  the  in- 
terested spectators  at  the  sale  of  ancient  gold  jewellery 
catalogued  as  "  the  property  of  The  Hermitage  Museum, 
Leningrad,"  at  Sotheby's  on  November  9th.  Dr. 
Cockerell  was  able  to  secure  at  £155  a  collection  of  ten 
early  pieces  of  jewellery,  including  a  circular  boss  with 
a  head  of  Athena  ;  a  plaited  bracelet  of  six  lions'  heads 
set  about  a  "  knot  of  Heracles  "  ;  and  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings, with  palmette  and  rosette  ornaments  supported  by 
figures  of  Eros.  A  representative  of  the  Museum  van 
Oudheden  at  Leyden  gave  ^285  for  a  series  of  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  Scythian  jewellery  ;  a  Hittite  statuette  of 
electrum,  a  priest  in  an  elaborate  robe  and  wearing  tall 
mitre,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  flower  or  vase, 
^135  ;  and  a  sepulchral  diadem,  with  a  design  of  two 
helmeted  warriors  standing  back  to  back,  each  grappling 
with  a  lion,  8th  century  B.C.,  £80. 

Christie's  first  silver  sale  of  the  new  season  was  held 
on  November  25th,  when  a  17th-century  Irish  chalice 
and  paten,  inscribed  "  Pray  for  ye  Souls  of  Andrew 
il  irne  and  Mary  French,  Wife,  1715  "  (8  oz.  14 
dwt.),  brought  35s.  per  oz.  ;  a  helmet-shaped  cream 
•ewer,  on  lion's  mask  and  claw  feet,  by  William 
Williamson,    Dublin,    circa    1740    (7    oz.    18  dwt.),  44s.  ; 


and  a  plain  tazza,  by  R.  Timbrell,  1716  (6  oz.  12 
dwt.),   62s. 

At  Hurcomb's,  on  October  9th,  a  set  of  twelve  tea- 
spoons (6J  oz.)  fetched  £11  ;  and  a  George  II.  coffee  pot 
(10  oz.),  ^45  ;  a  week  later  £58  10s.  "  all  at  "  was  paid 
for  a  Queen  Anne  kettle  (53  oz.)  ;  £56  for  a  Sheffield 
dinner  suite  ;  /41  10s.  for  a  George  I.  kitchen  pepper 
pot  (2  oz.  10  dwt.)  ;  and  7s.  gd.  per  oz.  for  a  George  III. 
soup  tureen  (105  oz.  10  dwt.).  Then,  on  October  23rd, 
^105  "  all  at  "  was  the  cost  of  a  17th-century  octagonal 
dish  ;  97s.  per  oz.  was  given  for  a  cupping-bowl  (8  oz.)  ; 
13s.  4d.  per  oz.  for  a  George  III.  tray  (148  oz.  15  dwt.)  ; 
and  /45  10s.  "  all  at  "  for  a  set  of  four  George  III.  candle- 
sticks ;  on  the  following  Friday,  a  George  II.  kitchen 
pepper  pot  made  /47  10s.  "  all  at  "  ;  and  on  November 
6th,  £28  was  given  for  one  of  George  I.  period.  ^107 
was  paid  on  November  13th  for  a  set  of  four  George  I. 
candlesticks  (51  oz.  10  dwt.)  ;  195s.  per  oz.  for  a  James  II. 
engraved  two-handled  porringer  (9  oz.  10  dwt.)  ;  69s.  for 
a  set  of  three  George  I.  octagonal  sugar  dredgers  (3  oz. 

15  dwt.)  ;  52s.  for  a  pair  of  old  Irish  candlesticks  (18  oz.)  ; 
66s.  for  a  George  II.  harlequin  stick  (5  oz.  5  dwt.),  and 
^74  "  all  at  "  for  two  pairs  of  William  and  Mary  trencher 
salts  and  spoons  (15  oz.).  On  November  20th,  a  plain 
tazza,  1 71 8  (33  oz.),  fetched  93s.  per  oz.  ;  a  pair  of  George 
II.  square  waiters  (23  oz.),  35s.  ;  and  a  George  II.  kettle, 
with  lamp  and  stand  (72  oz.),  "  all  at,"  ^60  10s.  ;  and 
seven  days  later  "all  at  "  prices  included  ^90  for  a 
canteen  of  cutlery,  and  £74  for  a  Dutch  kettle,  lamp 
and  stand  ;  while  a  set  of  three  plain  octagonal  sugar 
casters,   1713  (23  oz.),  made  72s.  per  oz. 

Country  Sales 

In  the  course  of  a  four  days'  sale  of  the  contents  of 
Capel  Manor,  Horsmonden,  Kent,  begun  by  Knight, 
Frank  &  Rutley,  in  conjunction  with  Richardson  &  Price, 
on  August  17th,  an  English  carpet,  of  the  Adam  period, 
woven  in  delicate  colours,  with  a  floral  design,  22  ft.  6  in.  x 

16  ft.  3  in.,  received  a  final  bid  of  /510  ;  an  early  16th- 
century  Italian  gilt  cassone,  the  front  and  side  panels 
painted  with  a  procession  of  knights  and  Scriptural 
figures,  and  the  raised  domed  lid  decorated  with  panels 
of  saints  and  flears-de-lys  (75  in.  long),  ^170  ;  two  Hispano- 
Mauro  dishes  (one  broken),  the  centres  painted  with 
coats-of-arms,  18  in.  and  14  in.  diam.,  ^115  ;  a  lacquer 
screen,  in  eight  folds,  decorated  in  gilt  on  black  ground 
with  Chinese  landscapes,  etc.,  7  ft.  2  in.  high,  £77  14s.  ; 
and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  stools,  on  claw-and- 
ball  feet,  £8,1  18s.  Silver  in  this  sale  included  a  fluted 
and  embossed  sugar  bowl,  with  two  handles,  1704  (6  oz.), 
which  made  52s.  per  oz.  ;  an  oval  bread  basket,  the 
trellis-pattern  handle  supported  by  two  Chinese  heads 
in  reed  hats,  1758  (46  oz.  10  dwt.),  28s.  ;  a  Queen  Anne 
cruet  (52  oz.  10  dwt.),  "  all  at,"  ^145  ;  a  brandy  saucepan, 
with  spout  and  long  handle  of  Irish  design,  1724  (15  oz.), 
45s.  6d.  per  oz.  ;  a  pair  of  sauceboats,  on  three  hoof 
feet,  1734  (25  oz.  10  dwt.),  40s.  ;  a  globular-shaped  tea 
kettle,  with  spirit  lamp  and  stand,  on  three  shell  feet, 
1747  (61  oz.),  40s.  ;  a  pair  of  shaped  salvers  on  three 
feet,  1772  (17  oz.  10  dwt.),  19s.  6d.  ;  a  salver,  with  coat- 
of-arms  in  centre,  on  three  shaped  feet,  1780  (38  oz.), 
14s.  3d.  ;  twelve  Queen  Anne  three-pronged  forks  (25  oz.), 
34s.  ;    twelve  similar  (26  oz.),  30s.  ;    twenty-one  rat-tailed 
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table  spoons,  1710  (47  oz.),  19s.  ;  and  a  two-division 
inkstand,  with  ink  bottle,  pierced  tops  and  container 
and  pen  tray,   1713   (19  oz.),  245s.  per  oz. 

The  dispersal  of  the  contents  of  Henghurst,  Wood- 
church,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  on  September  23rd,  and  the  two 
following  days,  when  the  more  notable  lots  included  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  two-fold  screen,  with  panel  of 
old  English  gros  point  tapestry,  which  made  £j$  ;  another 
two-fold  screen,  with  fret  pattern  framework,  £33  12s.  ; 
a  painting  on  glass,  of  a  Japanese  girl,  £27  6s.  ;  a  pair 
of  Chinese  female  figures,  21  in.  high,  and  two  Chinese 
figures,  io£  in.  high,  £55  ;  and  a  J.  van  Goyen  Landscape 
with  church,  figures  and  stream,  13  X  20  in.,  a  panel, 
£68  5s.  Then,  on  November  19th,  the  same  firm,  in 
conjunction  with  Rushworth  &  Brown,  concluded  a  four 
days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  Camilla  Lacey  (recently 
known  as  Leladene),  Dorking.  The  more  notable  lots 
included  a  pair  of  Italian  oak  arm-chairs,  with  pierced 
cresting,  arm  panels  and  front  stretchers,  the  seats  and 
back  upholstered  in  petit-point  needlework,  which  made 
£63  ;  and  a  set  of  thirteen  dining  chairs,  the  high  backs 
with  carved  oak  terminals  of  knights  in  armour,  and 
covered  in  petit-point  needlework,  with  a  series  of  incidents 
from  the  Legend  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  seats  with  armorial  shields  and  oak  leafage,  £189. 
On  October  14th,  Dowell's,  of  Edinburgh,  were  occu- 
pied with  the  dispersal  of  the  contents  of  "  Tarriebank," 
Arbroath.  Two  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  with 
carved  interlaced  splats  and  square  chamfered  legs,  made 
£50  8s.  ;  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  dining  table,  extending 
to  9  ft.  3  in.,  £28  7s.  ;  and  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
bookcase,  58  in.  wide,  £24  3s.  ;  a  similar  price  for  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  bureau,  46  in.  wide  ;  and  £45  3s. 
for  a  walnut  parquet  escritoire. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lister,  of  York,  informs  us  that  at  a  sale 
conducted  by  Richardson  &  Trotter,  York,  on  November 
24th,  of  the  furnishings  and  effects  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Crawhall, 
of  Nun  Monkton,  six  old  leather  fire  buckets  realised, 
after  keen  competition,  £10  15s.  The  buckets,  which 
were  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Milburn,  were  painted  black, 
and  the  front  of  each  was  decorated  with  a  crest.  It  is 
understood  that  they  were  originally  in  the  possession 
of  the  Milburn  family,  who  now,  or  did,  reside  at  Rufforth 
Hall,  near  York.  How  the  buckets  became  the  property 
of  the  Crawhall  family  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
Crawhall  married  a  member  of  the  Milburn  family.  Mr. 
Lister  adds  that  they  are  the  finest  old  leather  fire  buckets 
he  has  ever  seen. 

Furniture,  Porcelain  and  Objets  d'Art 

Sales  under  this  heading  have,  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  been  of  little  importance  ;  but  a  few  of 
the  prices  obtained  may  prove  of  interest.  At  Sotheby's, 
on  October  30th,  a  K'ang  Hsi  famille  vcrte  vase,  of  in- 
verted baluster  shape,  10J  in.  high,  sold  for  £70  ;  and, 
on  November  5th,  £75  was  given  for  an  English  pewter 
wassail  cup  and  cover,  5^  in.  high,  with  two  scroll  handles, 
the  body  decorated  with  bands  of  beaded  and  gadroon 
ornaments.  On  one  side,  in  repousse,  appear  the  arms 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewter ers  of  London,  on  the 
other  the  words,  "  God  Save  Queen  Anne,"  and  beneath 
the  base  is  the  date   1702.     On  November  20th,   a   set 


of  twelve  Sheraton  mahogany  arm-chairs  fetched  £110, 
and  a  similar  price  bought  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
break-front  winged  bookcase,  7  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  5  in.  high. 
Early  Peruvian  pottery  formed  the  subject  of  a  sale 
at  Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  October  2nd.  Among  the 
Nazca  polychrome  ware  was  a  vase,  painted  and  modelled 
as  a  seated  figure  of  a  man  wearing  turban  head-dress 
and  holding  flowers,  i6£  in.  high,  which  brought  £31  10s.  ; 
a  figure  of  a  warrior,  his  dress  painted  with  masks,  etc., 
standing  on  square-shaped  base,  9^  in.  high,  11  in.  wide, 
£25  4s.  ;  and  a  vase,  13  in.  high,  \<\\  in.  wide,  painted 
with  a  warrior  holding  weapons,  grotesque  human  figures 
and  masks,  £42.  A  Truxillo  cream  and  brown  figure 
of  a  god,  with  human  body  and  head  and  tail  of  a  wolf, 
forming  a  vase,  17  in.  high,  realised  £27  6s.  On  October 
9th,  a  final  bid  of  £71  8s.  was  made  for  an  ivory  tablet 
case,  mounted  with  two  miniature  paintings,  The  Three 
Graces,  and  a  lady  standing  by  an  urn,  inscribed  "  A 
L'Amitie,"  and  the  top  with  a  plaited  lock  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.  A  manuscript  note  with  the 
case  states  that  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  head  of  Prince 
Charles  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Culloden  by  Miss 
McKenzie,  of  Allan  Grange.  £84  was  given  on  October 
16th  for  a  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte  jar  and  cover,  11  in. 
high  ;  on  October  29th,  a  violin,  by  Giovanni  Battista 
Rogcri,  Brescia,  changed  hands  at  £135  ;  one  by  Antionio 
Gragnani,  1786,  £130  ;  one  by  Joseph  Gagliano,  Naples, 
I77_.  £8°  '•  one  by  Aldric  of  Paris,  £50  ;  a  viola,  by 
J.  and  A.  Guadagnini,  £75  ;  and  a  violin,  by  Georges 
Chanot,  Paris,  1840,  £60  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  a 
panel  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  woven  with  Pomona  seated 
on  the  steps  of  a  classical  palace,  and  Ceres  standing  by 
her  side,  6  ft.  3  in.  x  8  ft.  9  in.,  fetched  £84  ;  a  panel 
of  Queen  Anne  petit-point  needlework,  illustrating  The 
Finding  of  Moses  and  The  Visit  of  the  Angels  to  Abraham, 
2i£  x  21  in.,  £63  ;  two  Derby  porcelain  plaques,  painted 
with  fruit  and  flowers  by  Thomas  Steele,  1840  and  1846, 
respectively,  £41, 

At  Hurcomb's,  on  October  5th,  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
bureau  bookcase  found  a  buyer  at  £80  ;  and  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bookcase,  £70  ;  on  October  19th,  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  winged  bookcase,  £100  ;  a  pair  of  Queen 
Anne  needlework  chair  seats,  £96  ;  on  October  23rd,  a 
bracket  clock,  by  T.  Tompion,  £170  ;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd,  a  set  of  four  Hepplewhite  mahogany  arm-chairs, 
^185  ;  an  Adam  mahogany  secretaire  bookcase,  £94  ; 
and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  card-table,  £70. 

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  sale,  on  October  2nd. 
included  a  Georgian  mahogany  dining  table  in  four 
sections,  each  with  a  reeded  quadruple  support,  4  ft.  6  in. 
X  12  ft.  8  in.,  £117  12s.  ;  a  splashed  porcelain  vase, 
with  Lung  Ch'ing  period  decoration,  7  in.  high,  £99  15s.  ; 
and  a  16th-century  Italian  harpsichord,  on  a  17th-century 
stand,  6  ft.  4  in.  wide,  £48  6s.  At  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's, 
on  November  3rd,  a  Chippendale  secretaire  library 
bookcase  in  old  Spanish  mahogany,  8  ft.  wide,  fetched 
£105  ;  and  a  Worcester  blue  and  gold  dessert  service 
(39  pieces),  decorated  with  numerous  views,  £56  14s. 

Some  interesting  curios  from  Benin  City  came  up  at 
Foster's,  on  November  26th,  when  £94  10s.  was  given 
for  a  bronze  cast  of  a  human  head,  with  negroid  features, 
three  tribal  marks  over  each  eye,  with  reticulated  tapered 
head-dress      and      deep     coral      choker,      20    in.     high. 
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A  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Bourgogne 

At  the  Demotte  Galleries  is  exhibited  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  Gothic  portrait  sculpture  in  stone  :  a  princess 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy  with  an  angelic  attendant. 
This  charming  group,  which  still  retains  much  of  its 
original  colouring,  and  no  doubt  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  an  Adoration,  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the 
school  of  the  Dutchman,  Claus  Sluter,  and  his  brilliant 
nephew  and  pupil,  Claus  van  Werve,  some  of  whose  most 
important  work  formerly  enriched  the  great  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Champmol.  The  ability  with  which  these 
two  artists  managed  to  express  mood,  character  and 
emotion  in  the  voluminous  draperies  in  which  they 
delighted  has  never  been  excelled.  But  though  the 
technical  excellence  and  flexibility  of  these  early  masters 
are  still  profoundly  evident  in  the  sculpture  under  notice, 
their  exuberance  is  here  curbed  into  a  calm  dignity 
reminiscent  of  an  even  earlier  period. 

Documentarily,  this  group  is  of  very  considerable 
importance.  Though  the  building  within  the  Burgundian 
dominions  which  it  once  adorned  is  apparently  un- 
recorded, its  period  can  be  established  within  fairly 
narrow  limits.  The  costume  of  the  girl,  who  is  evidently 
posed  as  the  Magdalen,  and  whose  name  may  therefore 
be  presumed  to  be  Mary,  is  definitely  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  conventionally  robed 
angelic  attendant  is  as  certainly  of  that  period.  The 
shield  upon  the  plinth  is  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Burgundy  before  they  were  impaled  with  those  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  in   1477. 

With  only  one  noble  lady  are  these  various  matters 
in  harmony,  and  we  can  say  definitely  that  she  is  Marie 
de  Bourgogne  (1457-82),  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Rash,  last  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
who  later  became  the  wife  of  Maximilian,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  the  future  Emperor.  Judging  by  her  apparent 
age,  about  twelve  or  a  little  more,  this  carving  must 
have  been  executed  between  1469  and  1471.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  very  close  resemblance  between 
the  face  of  this  figure  and  the  portrait  of  her  daughter, 
Margaret,  at  about  the  same  age,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Doubtless,  with  these  indications  for  guidance,  a  very 
little  research  would  discover  both  the  occasion  and  the 
place  for  which  the  Adoration,  of  which  these  figures 
once  formed  a  part,   was  produced. — C.R.B. 

The  Lothian  Library 

As  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  page  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript  in  any  library,  public  or  private,  in  the 
United  States,  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Blickling 
Homilies  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
which  will  come  into  the  saleroom  on  January  27th  and 
28th,  at  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries, 
will  constitute  an  event  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
manuscript  was  written  in  the  tenth  century  and  consists 
of  149  leaves  on  vellum  ;  the  writing  is  in  at  least  two 
hands.  There  are  nineteen  Homilies  in  the  work,  which, 
according  to  John  S.  Westlake  in  the  Cambridge  History 


of  English  Literature,  "  stands  midway  between  the  style 
of  Alfred  and  that  of  /Elfric  ;  it  is  more  developed  than 
the  one,  more  primitive  than  the  other  ;  it  is  rude, 
vehement,  and  homely  .  .  .  .  ;  the  syntax  is  clumsy 
and  the  vocabulary  often  archaic  .  .  .  ."  The  year  971 
appears  on  one  of  its  pages.  It  belonged  at  one  time 
to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  whose  sheriffs  and  mayors  used 
its  margins  to  keep  the  record  of  their  nominations  and 
elections  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  year  1609 

The  eighth-century  Lincoln  Psalter  in  the  Lothian 
collection  is  thought  to  have  been  written  at  Canterbury, 
and  resembles  a  Roman  Psalter  from  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey  at  Canterbury,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  further  example  of  English  origin  is  the  Tikytt  01 
Tikyll  Psalter  written  and  illuminated  about  1300  by 
Brother  John  Tikytt,  or  Tikyll,  Prior  of  the  Augustinian 
Monastery  of  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire.  It  is 
magnificent  in  colour,  making  lavish  use  of  lapis  lazuli, 
gold  and  silver,  and  is  exceptionally  interesting  to  the 
student  because  the  final  leaves  are  unfinished,  and  it  is 
possible  to  study  the  technique  of  the  artist  from  the 
first  faint  outline  through  the  various  processes  by  which 
he  built  up  his  resplendent  design. 

A  manuscript  of  Boccaccio's  Des  Cas  des  Nobles  Homes 
et  Femmes  was  written  about  1430  in  France,  possibly 
in  Paris,  and  contains  two  large  paintings  and  fifty 
square  miniatures.  A  Livy  manuscript  from  France, 
fifteenth  century,  is  another  rarity,  and  St.  Augustine's 
The  City  of  God,  translated  into  French  by  Raoul  de 
Praelles  about  14 10.  Other  volumes  which  are  especially 
important  include  a  manuscript  of  Italian  poems  bound 
for  Catherine  de'  Medici  ;  a  copy  of  Tacitus,  printed  at 
Paris  by  Denis  du  Pre  in  1574,  and  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Diane  de  Poitier's  own  copy  of  Boccaccio, 
in  the  first  edition  in  French.  Mr.  Seymour  de  Ricci, 
who  has  catalogued  a  portion  of  the  library  and  writteD 
a  foreword  to  the  catalogue,  points  out  that  this  sale 
is  the  most  important  of  its  kind  since  the  dispersal  of 
the  Robert  Hoe  library  in  191 1  and   1912. 

On  the  second  evening  of  the  Lothian  sale  a  manu- 
script will  come  up  from  another  collection  which  has 
particular  importance  in  America.  This  is  a  recently 
discovered  signed  copy  of  the  "  Olive  Branch  "  petition 
with  which  the  Second  Continental  Congress  attempted 
to  reach  a  peaceable  understanding  with  King  George  III. 
It  comes  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  W.  Fitzwilliam 
at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  in  England.  Milton  was 
the  country  seat  of  the  2nd  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  nephew 
of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  who  was  a  Whig  leader 
in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America.  The  petition 
which  now  returns  to  America  is  not  the  one  which 
was  presented  to  King  George  III.,  and  is  now  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London.  But  as  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  time  to  make  important  documents  in  duplicate, 
occasionally  in  triplicate,  because  of  the  greater  hazards 
of  travel,  the  copy  in  question  was  doubtless  written 
and  signed  in  case  an  accident  prevented  the  first  from 
reaching  its  destination.     There  are  other  unsigned  copies 
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of  this  document.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  forty-six  signers 
of  the  "  Olive  Branch  " 
signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  a  year  later. 
The  writer  of  it  was  John 
Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  also  wrote  the  first 
petition  to  the  King  in  1774, 
and  the  Declaration  of  the 
Causes  of  Taking  up  Arms, 
winning  for  himself  the  title 
of  "  penman  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

"  Art  Through  the  Ages  " 

In  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum's recent  exhibition,  en- 
titled "  Art  Through  the 
Ages,"  the  same  plan  was 
followed  as  in  a  similar  ex- 
hibition of  three  years  ago. 
No  attempt  was  made  to 
represent  every  school,  or 
every  field  of  art,  but  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the 
quality  of  the  individual 
piece.  Nothing  was  shown 
simply  because  it  was  rare, 
or  because  it  represented  the 
work  of  a  certain  artist  or 
period.  Esthetic  import- 
ance was  the  dominating 
factor  in  determining  the 
selection  of  a  particularly 
handsome  exhibition,  inclu- 
ding painting,  tapestries, 
sculptures  in  stone  and 
metal,  ceramics,  terra-cotta, 
dinanderie  and  ivories. 

A  rare  group  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  pottery  included  a 
large  dish  of  early  fifteenth- 
century  derivation,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Mame 
collection  in  Paris  and  was 
lent  for  the  exhibition  by 
the  Stora  Galleries  of  New 
York.  It  is  unusual  both 
in  the  quality  of  the  rich 
blue  of  the  flower  pattern 
on  the  front  and  in  the  eagle 
pattern  which  appears  on 
the  back.  Most  dishes  of 
this  type  have  a  palmette 
design  or  scrolls  and  arab- 
esques on  the  reverse,  but 
the  example  in  question 
shows  a  supeibly  drawn 
bird,  executed  with  a  force- 
ful, free-flowing  line  that 
dispenses  with  all  superfluous 
detail.         Unlike     most 
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showing  the  Symbols  of  the 
Passion  on  a  millefleurs  ground, 
is  exceptionally  beautiful  and 
belongs  to  an  important  group 
in  which  gold  is  lavishly  used. 
In  the  Gobelins  exhibition  of 
1928  this  panel  was  placed  be- 
tween two  historic  tapestries 
from  the  Cathedral   of  Sens. 

A  Nativity  by  Albrecht  Alt- 
dorfer,  a  Crucifixion  by  the 
Flemish  Master  of  the  Sforza 
Triptych,  and  subjects  by  Al- 
brecht Bouts,  Fra  Angelico, 
Giovanni  di  Paolo,  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo,  El  Greco,  Corneille  de 
Lyon,  Antonio  Moro  and  a 
follower  of  Rogier  Van  der 
Weyden  created  a  section  of 
paintings  in  which  some  of  the 
most  individual  masters  of  the 
earlier  European  schools  were 
represented . 

A  Block  Front  Desk  by 
Benjamin  Frothingham. 

The  name  of  Benjamin  Froth- 
ingham,  Major  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  addition  to  the 
list   of   known    cabinet    makers 


conventionalised  patterns,  it 
has  the  life  and  spirit  of  a 
naturalistic  treatment. 
Other  instances  of  this  type 
of  bird  design  are  found  on 
an  example  of  the  same 
period  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America 
and  on  a  plate  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  The  Sacred 
Monogram  on  the  front  em- 
ploys a  style  of  calli- 
graphy not  untouched  with 
Moorish  influence  ;  the  let- 
ters, IHS,  frequently  appear 
on  dishes  of  this  kind. 
They  were  not  designed 
especially  for  church  use, 
however,  for  their  function 
as  a  wall  decoration  is  proved 
by  the  pierced  holes  which 
are  found  in  the  rim. 

The  Cleveland  Museum 
exhibition  contained  several 
important  tapestries,  among 
which  was  a  Trojan  War 
panel  showing  Sagittarius 
Battling  with  Knights,  a 
Franco-Flemish  tapestry, 
from  Tournai.  A  tapestry, 
woven  with  gold  thread  and 
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of  New  England  working  in  the  Chippendale  tradition. 
A  fine  example  of  his  work  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Israel 
Sack  in  his  new  galleries  on  Fifty-Seventh  Street.  This 
piece,  a  mahogany  block-front   secretary  of  about  1760, 
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is  an  example  of  the  fully  developed  interpretation  of 
the  Chippendale  style.  It  represents  a  type  familiar  in 
English  furniture  design  from  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
although  the  heavier  domed  top  with  broken  pediment 
of  the  Queen  Anne  period  was  replaced 
in  the  Chippendale  era  with  the  much 
lighter  and  more  graceful  scrolled  top,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  finials  was  handled 
with  greater  delicacy- 

Frothingham's  label  gives  his  place  of 
business  as  "  Charlestown,  New  England." 
He  was  born  in  Boston  on  April  6th,  1734, 
and  moved  to  Charlestown  in  1756.  As  a 
member  of  a  local  artillery  company,  he 
held  a  commission  of  lieutenant  by  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Various  records  show  his  continued 
service  until  1782.  When  Washington  was 
in  Charlestown  in  1789  the  only  private 
house  at  which  he  called  was  that  of 
Major  Frothingham.  Frothingham  be- 
longs to  a  group  of  cabinet  makers  working 
in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  who 
were  influenced  by  the  work  of  Thomas 
Chippendale,  and  among  whom  the  Phila- 
delphia group  is  the  most  distinguished, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  names  of  William 
Savery,  Benjamin  Randolph,  Jonathan 
Gostelowe  and  Thomas  Tufts.  Others  are 
the  three  members  of  the  Townsend  family 
in  Newport,  and  John  Goddard  of  the 
same  city  (his  label  capitalised  the  "p" 
and  not  the  first  letter  in  the  name  of 
that  city,  which  indicates  the  important 
feature  of  the  community).  Aaron  Chapin, 
of  Hartford,  was  another  member  of  the 
group,  and  there  were  also  Webb,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Willett  and  Gautier,  of  New 
York.  Not  only  did  their  work  furnish 
the  wealthy  homes  of  their  own  locality, 
but  a  market  developed  in  the  Southern 
States  and  many  prominent  families  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  sent  north  for 
their  furniture.  The  secretary  in  question, 
however,  was  made  for  a  member  of  the 
Dawes  family  in  Boston.  It  belonged  to 
Thomas  Dawes,  an  ancestor  of  Ambassador 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  and  has  remained  until 
recently  in  the  possession  of  that  family 


Masterpieces  of  the  Emery  Collection 

Romnf.y's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Corbet  and 
her  daughter,  in  the  Mary  M.  Emery  Col- 
lection at  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  is 
one  of  the  paintings  in  this  distinguished 
group  which  is  not  widely  known.  The 
subject  is  Mrs.  Richard  Prynce  Corbet, 
who,  before  her  marriage,  was  a  Miss 
Wicksted.  The  Corbet  family  seat  was 
Acton  Reynald  Hall,  in  Shrewsbury. 
Romney's  diary  records  sittings  for  this 
portrait  in  May,  1780,  and  in  April  and 
May  of  1783.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
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the  portrait  may  have  been  sent  to 
the  artist  at  the  later  date  in  order 
that  the  likeness  of  the  daughter 
might  be  added.  Romney  sent  the 
completed  portrait  to  Acton  Reynald 
Hall,  and  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  until  it  passed 
to  a  New  York  dealer,  from  whom 
Mrs.  Emery  acquired  it  in  1909. 

Among  the  better-known  paintings 
in  the  Emery  collection  is  Mantegna's 
Tarquin  and  the  Cumwan  Sybil,  which 
was  shown  in  the  Duveen  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Italian  Primitives  in 
New  York,  and  was  invited  to  the 
Burlington  House  Exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1930.  Because  this  conflicted 
with  the  opening  of  the  gallery  in 
which  the  Emery  collection  was  to  be 
shown,    it  was   not   sent   to   England. 

Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
rhicknesse  is  also  in  this  collection 
and  is  exceptionally  spirited.  Van 
Dyck's  portrait  of  the  Count  of 
Nassau,  Cranach's  Si.  Helena,  Dirk 
Bouts's  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Titian's 
portrait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
Bronzino's  portrait  of  Eleanor  of 
Toledo  and  her  son,  Francesco  de' 
Medici,  are  among  other  masterpieces 
in   the   Emery  collection. 

Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House 

The  days  of  the  old  patroons  in 
Mew  York  are  brought  to  mind  with 
the  installation,  in  the  American  Wing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
of  the  great  hall  from  the  Van  Rens- 
selaer manor  house  at  Albany.  This 
hall,  forty-eight  feet  long,  was  removed 
from  the  old  manor  house  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
centuiy,  when  the  encroaching  city  of  Albany  brought 
its  railroad  yards  and  factories  fairly  up  to  the  door 
that  had  once  looked  out  over  the  domain  of  Rensselaers- 
wyck.  A  feudal  baron  might  well  have  envied  the  patroon 
in  New  Netherland,  for  the  extent  of  his  lands  gave  him 
almost  a  kingdom.  Rensselaerswyck  comprised  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres,  and  the  judicial  and  civil 
rights  which  the  owner  of  the  manor  enjoyed  brought 
him  a  position  of  power  and  independence.  The  house 
from  which  the  hall  was  taken  was  not  built  until  long 
after  New  Netherland  had  become  New  York,  but,  as 
its  building  was  the  result  of  a  prosperity  which  had 
its  foundation  in  the  days  of  the  patroons,  it  is  not  per- 
verse to  see  it  partly  as  a  product  of  the  Dutch  era. 

In  1629  the  stockholders  in  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  were  given  the  right  to  purchase  land  from 
the  Indians.  On  it  they  were  required  to  plant  a  colony 
of  fifty  persons  within  a  period  of  four  years.  They 
were  given  the  tide  of  patroon  and  had  charge  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  appointment  of  magistrates 
and  ministers,  and  the  right  to  certain  services  from 
their  tenants.     Killian  Van  Rensselaer  was  one  of  the 
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first  patroons,  coming  to  New  Netherland  in  1630,  and 
completing  the  purchase  of  his  estate  by  1637.  It  ex- 
tended for  twenty-four  miles  along  both  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  was  forty-eight  miles  in  width.  In 
1685,  after  the  English  rule  had  begun,  the  patroonship 
became  the  equivalent  of  the  English  manor  or  lordship, 
and  the  patroon  did  not  receive  any  patent  of  nobility. 
He  enjoyed  practically  the  same  rights,  however,  as 
under  the  Dutch  dispensation.  Six  generations  of  Van 
Rensselaers  lived  on  the  estate  formed  by  Killian,  and 
until  the  day  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  "  last  of 
the  patroons  "  (1 764-1 839),  the  domain  was  not  divided. 
It  was  his  father,  whose  name  was  also  Stephen, 
who  built  the  manor  house  from  which  the  hall  now  in 
the  Museum  was  taken.  The  woodwork  has  come  to 
the  American  wing  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  Bayard 
Van  Rensselaer  ;  the  original  painted  paper  from  the 
hall,  presented  by  Dr.  Howard  Van  Rensselaer  several 
years  ago,  has  now  been  restored  to  its  original  position. 
An  old  account  book  records  in  detail  the  cost  of  building 
the  manor  house.  It  begins  with  an  entry  of  December 
nth,  1764  ;  and  while  it  is  known  that  the  total  expense 
is  not  recorded   here,   a  great  part   appears,   the  total 
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No.  VII. — PANEL  OF  WALLPAPER  FROM  THE  VAN  RENSSELAER  MANOR  HOUSE  AT  ALBANY 
IMPORTED    FROM    LONDON    IN    1 768  METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM    OF    ART,    NEW    YORK 


being  ^4,966.  The  hall  is  built  in  the  same  manner 
followed  in  many  mansions  of  the  time.  It  runs  from 
the  front  door  through  the  entire  depth  of  the  house, 
to  a  door  at  the  back  ;  two  doors  on  both  sides  give 
entrance  to  the  main  rooms,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  alcove 
containing  the  stairway.  The  woodwork  of  the  archway 
of  the  latter  is  elaborate,  the  spandrels  being  filled 
with  undercut  rococo  carving,  after  a  design  which 
has  been  identified  as  taken  from  A  New  Book  0}  Orna- 
ment with  Twelve  Leaves,  by  M.  Lock  and  H.  Copeland, 
published  in  1752.  The  general  effect  of  the  hall  is 
handsome  and  elaborate,  the  treatment  of  the  doors 
being  heavy  and  not  without  a  style  of  its  own.  It 
is  probable  that  the  owners  of  the  house  directed  the 
building  of  it,  and  that  the  carpenters  and  masons  were 
under  their  guidance,  after  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  the  mansions  were  built  at  this  time. 

As  the  painted  paper  panels   are  of  highly  pictorial 
type,  and  as  their  scenes  are  set  in  painted  rococo  frames, 


the  character  of  the  carving  is  not  too  ornate  to  be  in 
keeping.  The  panels  were  imported  in  1768  from  Neate 
and  Pigou,  of  London,  who  executed  the  paper  to  order 
from  a  drawing  of  the  hall  sent  to  London  for  that  pur- 
pose. That  illustrated  is  Le  Cascade  de  Tivoli,  from 
Le  Veau's  engraving,  after  Le  Croix.  The  designs  relate 
the  series  to  the  paper  used  in  the  Jeremiah  Lee  house 
at  Marblehead.  The  Van  Rensselaer  hall  shows  scenic 
panels  of  Roman  ruins  and  seaport  views  alternating 
with  smaller  cartouches  representing  the  seasons.  The 
doorways  are  flanked  with  trophies,  and  the  main  panels 
are  surrounded  with  rocaille  scrolls  in  black  and  white 
on  a  yellow-ochre  background.  The  panels  are  in  tempera 
in  grey  and  black  touched  with  white,  the  design  being 
painted  on  small  sheets  of  paper  (21  in.  by  27  in.)  pasted 
together.  The  designs  are  taken  from  the  paintings  of 
Joseph  Vernet,  Lancret  and  Pannini,  and  other  favourites 
of  the  time,  as  they  appear  in  contemporary  engravings 
by  Le  Veau  and  Francois  Vivares. 
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THE    ARTISTIC    "ENTENTE    CORDIALE" 

By  C.   REGINALD  GRUNDY 


There  have  been  many  close  links 
between  French  and  English  art,  originating  not 
only  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  countries, 
but  also  through  the  intimate  political  relations 
which  united  them  during  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  between  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  loss  of  Calais  under  Queen 
Mary  I.  the  English  monarchs  always  possessed 
at  least  a  foothold  in  France,  and  at  certain 
periods  actually  held  more  territory  there  than 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  King  of  France 
himself.  During  all  this  time  France  was  a  far 
richer  and  more  densely  populated  land  than 
England,  so  that  at  some  periods  the  Continental 
possessions  of  the  English  King  almost  out- 
weighed in  importance,  if  not  in  political  influence, 
those  on  the  Home  side  of  the  Channel.  Inter- 
course between  the  two  portions  of  what  may  be 
termed  for  convenience  the  then  British  Empire 
was  naturally  very  close.  For  not  a  short  period 
it  seemed  likely  that  French  would  become  the 
permanent  language  of  England,  and  its  traces 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  legal  and  heraldic 
phraseology  of  the  latter  country. 

Vol.  LXXXIX  —  Xo.  366.— e  75 


Again,  French  and  English  art  often  sprang 
from  the  same  sources,  that  of  England  being 
generally  acquired  or  evolved  somewhat  the  later, 
but  developing  on  distinctly  different  and  indi- 
vidual lines.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  primacy  of 
the  French  in  matters  of  art  has  been  somewhat 
over-acknowledged,  for  many  students  are  apt  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  inspiration  in  every  one 
of  the  dual  artistic  connections  originated  in 
France. 

In  reality,  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  give  and  take  between  the  two  nations.  Often 
an  innovation  which  started  in  one  country  has 
been  adopted  in  the  other,  and  then  transplanted 
back  as  an  entirely  new  style  ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  gentilhomme  came  from  France  to  England, 
where  it  gradually  lost  its  exact  meaning,  and 
has  now  been  readopted  as  "  gentleman  "  by  the 
French  in  its  popular  English  connotation. 

Similarly,  what  can  be  termed  the  nineteenth- 
century  type  of  French  military  picture  may  be 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  works  of 
West  and  Copley,  which  were  well-known  through- 
out  the   Continent   by  means   of   the   numerous 
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English  engravings  issued 
after  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
English  later  school  of  military 
painting,  as  exemplified  by 
Lady  Butler,  Ernest  Crofts, 
Caton  Woodville,  W.  B.  Wol- 
len,  or  J.  P.  Beadle,  derived 
inspiration  from  men  like  Meis- 
sonier,  Philippoteaux,  de  Neu- 
ville,  and  Detaille. 

In  like  manner,  again,  the 
Barbizon  School  came  into 
being  largely  owing  to  the  les- 
sons derived  from  the  works 
of  Constable  and  Bonington, 
which  created  a  revolution  in 
French  art  ;  while  the  Bar- 
bizon School,  in  its  turn,  has 
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The  Artistic  "Entente  Cordiale" 


NO.    VIII.    (ABOVE) THE    PREVfiT    AND    ECHEVINS 

OF     THE    CITY    OF    PARIS     IN     PRAYER     BEFORE    THE 

TRINITY  ANONYMOUS  1568  PANEL 

41    IN.    BY    69    IN.  (HON.    MR.    JUSTICE 

MURNAGHAN,    DUBLIN) 

NO.       IX.  A       MAN        (TRADITIONALLY       CALLED 

COLBERT)  BY    PHILIPPE    DE    CHAMPAIGNE 

29i   IN.    BY    23    IN.  (H.E.    THE    SWISS    MINISTER) 

(Photos.  :   Topical  Press) 


exercised  a  potent  influence  on  British  and 
American  landscape  painting. 

It  is  as  well  that  such  points  as  these 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  visiting  the 
Exhibition  of  French  Art  at  Burlington 
House  ;  for  though  the  loan  of  fine  works 
of  art  is  in  itself  a  most  praiseworthy 
action,  the  real  Entente  Cordiale  lies  in  the 
interchange  of  ideas  which  on  various 
occasions  has  prevented  art  from  becoming 
stagnant  on  either  side  of  the  English 
Channel.  For  the  moment,  however,  in- 
terest principally  centres  in  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  material  presented  by  the  exhibition 
itself,  and,  though  one  or  two  of  the  works 
reproduced  in  this  issue  suggest  the  inter- 
play of  thought  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn,  the  main  purpose  underlying  the 
selection  of  our  illustrations  has  been  to 
extend  the  impression  already  afforded  of 
the  richness  of  the  current  display  in 
Piccadilly. 
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WHY  FRENCH? 


THE  WESTMINSTER  "RICHARD 


M 


By    CHARLES    R.    BEARD 


Truly  we  English  are  an  amazing  people  ! 
The  attempt  to  persuade  the  powers  behind  the  French 
Exhibition  that  the  Wilton  Diptych  was  French  and  not 
English,  and  so  to  alienate  one  of  our  most  precious 
national  possessions,  having  failed,  we  must  now  go  to 
them  hat  in  hand  as  it  were  and  say  : — "  Here  is  the 
finest  fourteenth-century  portrait  in  the  world.  Our 
little  national  genius  could  never  have  produced  so  splen- 
did a  work.  It  must  be  French,  for  no  nation  but  the 
French  was  capable  of  such  a  masterpiece."  And  so 
here  is  this  picture  at  Bur- 
lington  House. 

^Esthetic  considerations 
apart,  the  historical  facts 
and  probabilities  that  would 
seem  to  weigh  heavily  in 
favour  of  an  English  and 
not  a  French  origin  for  the 
Westminster  portrait — 

that  is  that  it  is  a  work  of 
one  of  the  King's  Craftsmen 
at  Westminster  -arc  :  (i) 
that  the  portrait  represents 
an  English  king  ;  (2)  that 
at  the  period  when  it  must 
have  been  painted,  that  is, 
between  1390  and  1399, 
Richard  was  only  out  of 
England  for  one  brief  visit 
to  France  towards  the  end 
of  1396  and  for  two  short 
expeditions  to  Ireland  in 
[394  and  1399  .  (3)  that 
during  this  dec  ade  1  me  siii  h 
painting  of  a  king  pictura 
mi  1  us  ymaginis  ml  simtli- 
tudinem  unius  regis  was 
painted  for  the  choir  oJ  the 
Abbey  at  Westminster  : 
(4)  tli.it  the  Westminster 
portrait,  except  for  its  >  com- 
paratively recent  wander- 
ings, has  never  been  any- 
where but  in  the  Abbey 
and  is  probably  tins  very 
painting  ;  (5)  that  at 
Westminster  there-  exist.. 1 
a  school  of  painters,  accus- 
tomed to  working  in  the 
media  of  this  portrait  and 
on  the  same  large  scale, 
who  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  painting  ; 
(<>i  that  a  work  of  similar 
character  and  of  large  size 


was  painted  at  about  the  same  period  for  St.  Paul's  by 
Herebrecht  of  Cologne,  citizen  and  painter  of  London  ; 
(7)  and  that  the  Westminster  school  had  produced 
paintings  of  this  character  (the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Christ  in  Majesty  on  the  baldechin  of  Queen  Anne 
of  Bohemia's  tomb)  which  definitely  form  a  link  between 
this  painting  and  the  earlier  works  once  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  and   elsewhere. 

Against  this  array  of  evidence  all  that  can   be  urged 
by    those    critics    who    would    have    this    portrait   to    be 

French  are  certain  affini- 
ties which  they  profess  to 
detect  between  it  and  some 
French  work  of  the  same 
period,  notably  miniatures 
of  a  vastly  inferior  quality 
by  Andre  Beauneveu — no 
Frenchman  but  a  Hain- 
aulter  —  whose  reputation 
as  an  artist  of  the  first 
standing  rests  solely  on  the 
prejudiced  evidence  of  his 
compatriot,    Froissart. 

Other  critics  with  a 
greater  show  of  reason  see 
in  Richard's  portrait  a 
1  lose  kinship  to  the  work  of 
the  contemporary  school  of 
Cologne.  Nor  would  such 
a  kinship  be  surprising  if 
the  late  Professor  W.  R. 
Li  thaby's  tentative 
identification  of  the  artist 
with  Herebrecht  of 
Cologne  be  correct.  But 
this  detected  relationship 
confirms  rather  than  nega- 
tives the  English  origin  of 
the  painting.  For  this 
artist,  though  a  native  of 
Cologne,  was  a  citizen  of 
London  and  an  Englishman 
by  adoption,  one  who  it  is 
to  be  presumed  would, 
though  retaining  some- 
thing of  his  native  school, 
yet  absorb  much  that  was 
essentially  of  the  art  of  the 
country  where  he  settled. 
And  of  such  a  fusion  of  Eng- 
lish and  Rhenish  styles 
both  the  portrait  itself  and 
the  decorations  upon 
Queen  Anne's  tomb  afford 
Photo:  Mansell        abundant  evidence. 
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The  duration  of  the  enamel  factory  at 
York  House,  Battersea,  has  for  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion.  For  the  starting  date  it 
has  usually  been  accepted  that  work  began  in  or 
before  1750,  and  while  the  advertisement  of  the 
sale  of  the  factory  and  stock  in  1756  was  published 
l>  Binns  more  than  sixty-five  years  ago,  it  is 
still  commonly  supposed  that  by  some  means  or 
other  the  manufacture  was  continued  after  that 
date.  Mr.  Egan  Mew  in  his  book  on  Battersea 
Enamels  (1927)  referred  to  "  examples  which 
suggest  a  period  prior  to  1750,"  and  spoke  of  the 
satisfaction  it  would  give  him  "  if  fresh  discoveries 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Battersea  works  into  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
The  belief  in  this  extended  duration  has  doubtless 
been  inspired  by  a  desire  to  identify  as  Battersea 
some  of  the  fine  English  enamels  which  obviously 
belong  to  a  period  after  1756,  and  which  it  seems 
would  lose  some  of  their  lustre  if  dissociated 
from  the  factory  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole, 
and  attributed  to  so  despised  a  region  as  that 
now  known  as  the  Black  Country.  New  evidence, 
however,  now  makes  it  possible  to  prove  that 
the  Battersea 
factory  actually 
lasted  for  a 
period  of  three 
years  only.  Fol- 
lowing a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr. 
Donald  MacAlis- 
ter  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be 
made  to  deter- 
mine this  mat- 
ter, I  examined 
the  Battersea 
Rate -Books, 
preserved  at  the 
Central  Public 
Library,  to 
which  access 
was  courteously 
given  by  the 
Librarian,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hogg,  and 
the  Assistant 
Librarian,  Mr. 


W.  R.  Bridge.  The  earliest  record  dates  from 
1751.  The  volume  is  unbound  and  much  decayed, 
with  many  loose  sheets  out  of  chronological  order. 
The  record  at  first  was  merely  a  list  of  names, 
each  preceded  by  an  amount  apparently  of  rent 
or  assessment  and  followed  by  the  amount  of 
rate  paid,  with  totals  and  certificates.  Addresses 
and  occupations  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  until  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  lists  were  not  subdivided  under  district- 
headings  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  names  for 
successive  quarters  showed  that  the  order  corres- 
ponded to  an  unstated  topographical  arrangement, 
which  was  constant.  With  this  in  view  it  was 
possible  to  identify  the  names  of  the  occupants 
of  Janssen's  premises  before  and  after  the  quarters 
in  which  his  name  appeared.  Janssen's  name  is 
not  in  the  lists  for  1751,  1752,  and  some  part  of 
1753,  and  in  the  position  which  it  subsequently 
occupied  is  the  word  "  Empty."*  Then,  in  a 
list  apparently  referring  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1753,  appears  the  entry,  "  Messrs.  Jansen,  Dela- 
main  and  Brooks  for  Yorkhouse  "  ;  this  became 
in  1754  "  Messrs.  Jansen,  Delamain  and  Co."  ; 
then   "  Messrs.   Jansen   and   Compy  "  ;     then,    in 

1755  and  1756, 
"  Stephen  Theo- 
dore Janssen 
Esq.";  and 
finally  "Stephen 
Theodore  Jans- 
sen or  occr.",  in 
a  quarter  of 

1756  that  was 
apparently  the 
second  or  third, 
though  which  of 
the  two  is  not 
quite  certain. 
The  words  "  or 
occ  [upie]  r  ' 
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*  A  full  transcript 
of  the  entries  ap- 
pears in  the  recent- 
ly published  fourth 
volume  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Eng- 
lish Porcelain  Circle 
as  an  appendix  to 
a  discussion  of  the 
enamels  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Rackham. 
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New  Light  on  Battersea  Enamels 


No.  II. 


evidently  fore- 
shadowed the 
transfer  of  the 
property  in  view 
of  the  forth- 
coming  sale  of 
the  effects  of 
Janssen ,  who 
was  then  bank- 
rupt. It  could 
not  have  been 
later  than  the 
third,  since  for 
another  quarter 
of  1756,  proba- 
bly the  fourth, 
the  word  "  Emp- 
ty "  appears  in 
the  correspond- 
ing position. 
For  1757  the 
entry  was  con- 
tinuously"Manu- 

f actory , ' ' 

with  no  rate  paid  ;  then,  from  1758  to  1772, 
"  Messrs.  Kingscote  and  Walker,"  and  from  1773 
to  1780,  "  James  Walker,  Esq."  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  Messrs.  Kingscote  and 
Walker  described  in  The  Complete  Pocket  Book  or 
Gentleman  and  Tradesman's  Daily  Journal  for  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1772  ....",  published  in 
London,  as  "  druggists  "  with  a  shop  at  42,  Cheap- 
side.  They  are  not  likely  to  have  made  enamels. 
The  "  Delamain  "  mentioned  in  1753  and  1754 
was  evidently  Henry  Delamain,  the  delft-manu- 
facturer, of  Dublin,  whose  connection  with  the 
Battersea  enamel-factory  has,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  never  been  suspected.  I  was  interested 
to  find  on  following  up  the  matter  that,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1753,  Delamain  in  a  petition  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  (M.  S.  D.  Westropp,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  XXXII. ,  C, 
No.  1,  1913,  p.  7),  stated  that  he  had  "  purchased 
the  art  of  printing  earthen- 
ware with  as  much  beauty, 
strong  impression  and  des- 
patch as  can  be  done  on 
paper."  The  "  Brooks  "  was 
evidently  John  Brooks,  the 
Dublin  engraver.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  connection  of 
these  Irishmen  with  the 
manufacture  and  the  new 
precision  in  dating  it  throw 
so  much  new  light  on  the 
enamels  and  on  several 
problems  in  ceramic  history 
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that  the  occa- 
sion seems  a  fit- 
ting one  for  a 
re-examination 
of  the  whole 
subject  and  a 
full  description 
of  the  true  Bat- 
tersea enamels, 
on  lines  not 
hitherto  at- 
tempted. 

In  the  first 
place  it  must  be 
pointed  out 
that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  work- 
ing period  justi- 
fies to  the  full 
the  heretical 
opinions  first  for- 
mulated by  Mr. 
Bernard  Rack- 
h  a  m  ,  who  in 
1924  refused  the  title  of  Battersea  to  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  Schreiber  Collection.  But 
the  history  of  the  factory  as  recently  written  by 
Mr.  Rackham  and  Mr.  Mew,  has  virtually  ignored 
the  share  taken  in  its  management  by  John 
Brooks,  though  from  the  Irish  side  it  has  always 
been  claimed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  "  transfer- 
printing  on  china."  W.  G.  Strickland,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists  (1913),  refers  to  his 
partnership  with  Janssen,  whom  Brooks  is  said 
to  have  ruined,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  the  new 
manufacture,  by  his  dissipation  and  extravagance. 
Not  only  Janssen,  but  Brooks  himself  was  bank- 
rupt in  1756,  and  Strickland  speaks  of  Peter 
Gandon,  son  of  the  Irish  architect,  who  was  also 
involved  in  serious  loss  by  the  failure  of  Battersea. 
Presumably,  Delamain  was  also  affected  ;  he  died 
in  January,  1757,  and  his  widow,  in  a  petition 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  referred  to  her 
destitution. 

The  scarcity  of  contem- 
porary evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Battersea  enamels 
is  surprising.  There  is  the 
very  exact  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  transfer-printing 
done  at  a  manufacture  de 
porcelaine  "  near  Chelsea,  in 
J.  A.  Rouquet's  L'Etat  des 
Arts  en  Angleterre,  published 
in  1755  from  notes  of  a  visit 
two  years  earlier  ;  Dr.  Rich- 
ard      Pococke's       reference, 
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dated  from  Knole,  August, 
1754,  to  a  "  china  and  enamel 
manufactory  at  York  House, 
Battersea  "  ;  Horace  Wal- 
I »ilc's  reference  to  an  un- 
described  Battersea  snuff- 
box sent  to  Richard  Bentley, 

done  with  copper-plates  " 
(Sept.,  1755)  ;  his  catalogue 
entries  (1784)  of  "George  II.", 
"  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales," 
and  a  "  Kingfisher  and  ducks 
stamped  with  a  copper- 
plate "  ;  the  reference  of 
John      Williams,      otherwise 

Anthony  Pasquin  "  (1796), 
to  "  James  Gwinn's  "  em- 
ployment  at  Battersea 
making  designs  for  the  lids 
nt  snuff-boxes;  and  finally 
J.  T.  Smith's  account  in  his 
Nollekens  and  his  times  (1829) 
of  John   Hall,  working   under  Ravenet,   painting 

ornaments  upon  china  for  the  manufactories  then 
in  high  estimation  at  Chelsea  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Stephen  Janson."  These  references,  with 
the  advertisement  of  the  sale,  the  newly  discovered 
facts  from  the  Rate-Books,  the  letters  of  Henry 
Delamain,  and  the  biographies  of  John  Brooks 
(chiefly  based  on  "  Anthony  Pasquin  ")  are  all 
we  have  to  work  upon. 

It  is  obvious  that  more  or  less  similar  work 
continued  to  be  done  in  England  after  1756,  and 
the  proof  that  the  enamelling  industry  in  South 
Staffordshire,  which  has  always  been  admitted  to 
have  existed  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  century,  began  in  fact  at  least  as  early 
as  1756,  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gerald  P. 
Mander.     There    is    little    doubt    that    the    metal 
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mounts  and  framing  of  the  Battersea  plaques 
were  from  the  first  supplied  from  Birmingham 
and  the  Black  Country.  Mr.  Mander  has  found 
references  to  "  toy-makers  "  there  going  back  to 
1729  or  earlier.  (This  obsolete  sense  of  the  word 
"  toy,"  for  snuff-box,  scent-bottle  and  the  like, 
is,  of  course,  familiar  in  Chelsea  porcelain,  and 
survives  in  such  phrases  as  "  toying  "  with  an 
object.)  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  Janssen's 
failure  that  the  Staffordshire  toy-makers  should 
thenceforward  produce,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  ex-Battersea  workmen,  the  painted 
plaques  as  well  as  the  boxes  themselves.  There 
is  another  reference,  to  which  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  given,  in  an  announcement  of  1757 
cited  by  C.  T.  Gatty,  of  a  book  called  Secrets  of 
Art  and  Nature  (itself  unknown)  ;  this  speaks  of 
"  the  curious  art  of  printing  ....  from  copper- 
plates upon  porclane  and 
enammel  as  lately  practised 
at  Chelsea,  Birmingham, 
etc.,"  and  seems  to  refer  to 
this  Staffordshire  work  at  a 
period  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  Battersea.  This 
earliest  "Birmingham"  print- 
ing may  be  associated  with 
certain  boxes  black-printed 
with  music  and  calendars, 
dated  between  1756  and  1760, 
and  the  red-printing  on  small 
boxes  celebrating  the  capture 
of  Breslau  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1757.  It  has  also 
been  asserted  that  John 
Brooks  actually  continued  the 
manufacture  in  London  after 
the  Janssen  sale,  and  the 
presence  on  obviously  later 
enamels    (such    as    Schreiber 
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No.  158,  etc.)  of  a  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Brooks," 
copied  from  Houston's  print,  after  Worlidge  (see 
The  Connoisseur,  p.  52,  January,  1924),  has 
been  cited  in  evidence  of  this.  But  Mr.  C.  E. 
Russell  has  shown  {English  Mezzotint  Portraits,  p. 
153)  that  this  lady  was  not  the  engraver's  wife,  as 
Bromley  and  others  had  stated,  but  an  actress,  wife 
of  James  Brooke.  It  is,  of  course,  probable  that 
some  enamelling  was  done  in  London  by  miniaturists 
working  for  jewellers,  etc.  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  later 
boxes  and  plaques  are  all  linked  in  style  and  can  be 
associated  with  undoubted  Staffordshire  specimens. 
The  task  of  distinguishing  the  productions  of 
this  short-lived  factory  from  those  made  after  1756 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Rackham,  starting  with  the 
prints  in  the  style  of  Ravenet.  Some  of  these 
are  painted  over,  and  the  colours  used  supplied 
evidence  for  the  identification  of  pieces  engraved 
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by  other  hands,  and  even  of  directly  painted 
pieces.  Mr.  Mew  confirmed  the  attribution  of  one 
of  Mr.  Rackham's  classes  by  showing  that  Janssen, 
who  was  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1754,  was  actually  Vice-President 
of  the  British  Free  Fishery  Society,  which  is 
celebrated  by  one  of  the  Battersea  plaques. 

Since  it  is  by  their  peculiar  colour  that  the 
Battersea  productions  are  most  readily  recognised, 
I  propose  to  describe  this  and  the  painted  work 
first  of  all.  But  a  word  must  be  said  about  the 
white  enamel  ground.  This  we  must  admit  may 
have  been  prepared  elsewhere  and  shows  a  certain 
variety  of  tone  and  surface  quality.  One  dis- 
tinctive type,  however,  is  so  commonly  found  in 
the  true  Battersea,  and  never  I  think  in  the 
Staffordshire  enamels,  that  it  is  worth  particular 
attention.     This  is  unusually  thick  and  of  a  warm 
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invented  by  Brooks,  was 
at  first  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  sole  decoration 
of  the  wares,  or  was  as  at 
first    conceived    capable 
of     satisfactory     results. 
We  know  from  Rouquet's 
account  that  it  was  essen- 
tial in  the  perfected  pro- 
cess   that    the    engraved 
line      should      be      deep 
enough  to  hold  sufficient 
colour,    and    this   is   not 
likely  to  have  been  un- 
derstood   at    the    start. 
At    all    events    we    find 
some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristically coloured 
pieces  faintly  printed  in 
a  brownish  red  which  has 
failed  in  many  places  and 
could  scarcely  have  been 
saleable     without     painting    over.     The     British 
Fishery  plaque  is  typical  and,  as  the  Society  was 
founded  in  1750,  could  well  have  been  among  the 
first  pieces  done.     Other  prints  in  the  same  style 
are    versions    of    Watteau's    Cascade    and    Fetes 
V enitiennes ,  the  charming  group  of  girls  and  a 
boy  here  shown  in  No.  i.,  and  various  other  groups 
of  ladies   and   gentlemen,    usually  with   classical 
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white  colour  and  brilliant  surface  like  soft-paste 

porcelain,  for  which  it  can  easily  be  mistaken  at 

a  little  distance.     (Hence  perhaps  Rouquet's  and 

Pococke's  mistake  ?)     On  both  this  and  the  colder 

white  surface  of  other  pieces  the  Battersea  colours 

melted    with    a    charmingly    "  wet  "    translucent 

effect,  entirely  different  from  the  opaque  gouache 

quality  of  the  best  later  work  and  arguing  a  clean 

break  with  this  part  of 

the    Battersea   tradition. 

Must   of  the  colours  are 

peculiar,    but    three    are 

especially    so,    and    once 

perceived,  can  scarcely  be 

mistaken  :    a  deep  bright 

crimson,      a     clear 

bright    blue,    and    (most 

characteristic    of    all)    a 

warm  reddish  dark  brown 

which  is  seldom  absent. 

The    brown    was    often 

used  for  outlines,  giving 

a  warm  undertone. 

It  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  factory,  in 
view  of  what  we  know 
of  its  contemporary  repu- 
tation, that  printing 
should  play  a  large  part 
in  its  productions, 
whether  painted  or  not, 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  what 
we  find.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the 
ransier-process,     as        No.  XIII. — battersea  casket,  with  classical  ruins,   hon.  mrs.  ionides' collection 
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buildings  or  columns  at  the  sides  and  water  in  the 
foreground,  on  which  are  a  couple  of  swans  as  in 
the  specimen  here  figured.  Another  series  treated 
in  the  same  way  represents  scenes  from  the  Passion 
(Nos.  x.  and  xi.),  on  oval,  wavy-edged  and  (more 
rarely)  rectangular  plaques.  The  part  played  by 
the  print  is  often  slight,  and  the  obvious  man- 
nerisms of  the  painter  enable  us  to  identify  as 
his  many  other  pieces  in  which  no  printing  can 
be  detected.  These  range  from  small  boxes  and 
plaques  with  Italian  Comedy  figures  or  the  like 
in  gardens  or  at  tables,  nymphs,  tritons  and 
mythological  personages  (Nos.  iv.,  v.,  vi.),  or  shore 
scenes  in  the  Meissen  manner,  to  large  and  elabo- 
rate caskets  with  Italian  pastoral  landscapes  with 
small  figures,  adapted  from  Watteau  or  Boucher, 
or  views  of  Venice  and  Rome  evidently  copied 
from  prints  by  such  designers  as  Pannini  or 
Brustolone  (Nos.  xii.  and  xiii.).  Masks  and  shells 
and  pretty  rococo  scrolls  are  subsidiary  motives. 
The  handling  of  all  these  subjects  is  very  artless, 
with  the  faces  of  the  smaller  figures  simply 
rendered  by  three  dots  and  their  legs  curiously 
tapering  ;  the  trees  are  often  a  mere  blurring  of 
colour.  But  the  whole  effect  is  beautifully  free, 
sensitive  and  unlaboured,  showing  a  skilful  use  of 
aerial  perspective  and  a  most  delicate  rendering 
of  the  rigging  of  distant  ships  and  the  like,  well 
seen  in  the  masterpieces  here  figured  from  Mrs. 
Ionides'  unrivalled  collection.  Of  a  different 
order,  but  still,  I  think,  by  the  same  hand,  are 
some  charming  plaques  and  watch-backs  painted 
all-over  with  figure-subjects  (Nos.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.). 
Associated  with  all  these  but  probably  by  a 
different  hand  is  some  flower-  and  insect-painting 
(No.  ii.),  often  thought  to  be  by  a  Chelsea  artist 
and  very  close  indeed  to  some  work  of  the  red 
anchor  period.  A  common  model  in  the  Meissen 
flowers  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  the  resem- 
blance, which  would  be  even  greater  but  for  a 
difference  in  colour — the  Battersea  leaf  green 
being  slightly  yellowish-brown  in  tone.  Some  of 
the  most  charming  etuis  and  tooth-pick  cases  are 
decorated  only  with  these  flowers,    on  the  thick 
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XIV.      (LEFT)  BATTERSEA      BOX 

FORMED    AS    A    BIRD 
SCHRKIBER    COLLECTION 


warm-toned  white  enamel  already  mentioned. 
The  use  for  the  painted  outlines  of  the  same  pale 
brown  used  for  the  printing  often  gives  the 
flowers  the  appearance  of  being  over  transfer  ; 
but  this,  I  believe,  is  never  the  case.  Last  to  be 
mentioned  and  rarest  of  the  purely  painted  types 
are  some  boxes  with  yellow  ground  and  flowers 
in  reserve.  These  are  the  only  coloured-ground 
pieces  to  be  ascribed  to  Battersea  ;  the  sumptuous 
rose  Pompadour ,  bleu-de-roi,  and  the  rest  are  too 
late  in  date  to  have  been  made  there. 

It  is  perhaps  rash  to  attempt  to  identify  the 
hands  responsible  for  this  printing  and  painting. 
But  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  of  the  faint  transfers 
as  the  earliest  Battersea  work  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  attribute  them  to  Brooks  himself.  I  have 
compared  the  only  comparable  prints  by  him  with 
the  transfers  and  find  nothing  quite  similar,  but 
an  etching  of  his  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  with 
many  figures  is  conceivably  by  the  same  hand. 

For  the  painting  the  names  of  John  Hall  (b. 
1739,  d.  1797)  and  "  James  Gwinn  "  (properly 
Gwim,  b.  after  1700,  d.  1769)  suggest  themselves. 
The  former  was  only  fourteen  in  1753,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  took  any  considerable 
share  in  the  work.  Gwim,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  a  very  likely  person,  and  "  Pasquin's  " 
remark  that  his  painting  was  "  neat  and  imposing 
but  not  true  "  seems  to  fit  the  Battersea  enamelling 
very  well.  Some  drawings  of  his  for  Boyce's  New 
Pantheon,  engraved  by  G.  L.  Smith,  show  figures 
with  pointed  chins  in  attitudes  decidedly  like 
some  of  those  on  the  enamels,  though  the  com- 
parison is,  of  course,  not  conclusive. 

A  distinct  and  charming  small  class  to  be  linked 
with  this  printed-painted  work  is  formed  by  the 
snuff-boxes  in  the  shape  of  fruits,  birds,  dogs' 
heads,  etc.,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
Chelsea  toys  (Nos.  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  The  enamels 
used  to  colour  the  transfers  on  the  lids  are 
unmistakably  Battersea  in  many  cases,  though 
similar  boxes  were,  of  course,  also  made  in  Stafford- 
shire. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

NO.      XV.      (CENTRE) BATTERSEA     BOX 

FORMED    AS    A    HUMAN    HEAD 
SCHREIBER    COLLECTION 

NO.  XVI.— 
BATTERSEA 
BOX  FORMED 
AS     A      DOG'S 

HEAD 
SCHREIBER 
COLLECTION 

THESE  THREE 
PIECES  ARE 
SOMEWHAT  IN 
THE  MANNER 
OF  THE  CHEL- 
SEA   TOYS 
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BINDINGS    IN    SHREWSBURY 
SCHOOL    LIBRARY 

By  J.   B.  OLDHAM 


Shrewsbury  School  Library,  little 
known  though  it  is,  has  a  respectable  history, 
for  the  first  entry  in  its  List  of  Benefactors  is 
dated  1596,  and  it  is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  many  important  examples  of  manuscript, 
early  printing  and  binding.  Altogether  there  arc 
some  7,000  volumes,  including  about  forty  MSS. 
and  about  sixty  incunabula. 

Apart  from  those  connected  with  the  School, 
the  most  interesting  MSS.  are  a  finely  written 
twelfth-century  Juvenal,  a  fifteenth-century  MS. 
of  Rolle's  Prick  of  Conscience,  containing  also  an 
interesting  metrical  creed,  a  thirteenth-cent  11  rv 
illuminated  Vulgate,  a  fifteenth-century  version 
of  the  Latin-English  dictionary  called  Medulla 
Grammatice,  and  an  important  miracle  play 
fragment.  This  contains  one  actor's  part  (with 
his  cues)  in  three  biblical  scenes,  and  appears  to 
be,  according  to  Professor  Skeat,  the  earliesl 
extant  MS.  of  a  miracle  play  in  English,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Manly,  it  is  the  only  known 
example  of  a  liturgical  play  in  the  vernacular, 
inserted  in  the  office  of  the  day  on  which  the 
subject  of  the  play  is  commemorated. 

Of  the  early  printed  books,  probably  the  must 
interesting  are  Gower's  (onfessio  Amantis,  printed 
by  Caxton  (with  a  note  in  Elizabethan  hand- 
writing, "  I  was  uttered  10  shillings  fur  this 
book  "),  a  copy  of  the  otherwise  unknown  grammar 
of  Sulpitias,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  an 
early  issue  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  with  words  left 
out  where  Spenser's  writing  was  illegible,  and  some 
unique  examples  found  in  the  binding  of  books  in 
the  Library,  as  well  as  many  early  hist  editions. 

But  this  article  relates  primarily  to  the  bindings, 
on  which  so  far  little  has  been  published.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  (lasses ;  (I.)  early 
blind-stamped  bindings,  chiefly  English,  in  which 
this  library  is  definitely  strung  ;  (II.)  armorial 
bindings,  of  which  there  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  examples  ;  and  (III.)  other  types  of  bind- 
ings, of  which  there  is  a  comparatively  small  but 
very  representative  1  ollection. 

(I.)  Of  the  early  bindings  a  large  number  bears 
the  signatures  of  the  various  binders  (or  perhaps 
in  some  cases  die-cutters),  including  six  by 
Godfrey  (No.  I.),  three  by  Keynes,  two  by  Spier- 
inck,  and  examples  of  B.K.,  W.G.,  K.L.,  R.B., 
G.F.,  L.B.,  and  an  example  of  one  of  the  three 
variant  rolls  of  H.R.  There  are  also  examples 
of   the    apparently   otherwise    unknown    C.J.    (or 


J.C.),  probably  English,  E.B.,  probably  South 
German,  and  H.S.  (No.  II.).  As  this  last,  a 
pigskin  binding,  has,  surrounding  panel  stamps 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  a  roll  which 
includes  the  arms  of  Saxony  and  a  shield  bearing 
a  hammer  and  horseshoe  with  the  initials  H.S., 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
binder  was  Hans  Schmiedt  of  Sondershausen  in 
Saxony,  a  binder  whose  name  is  known,  but 
apparently  not  hitherto  his  work.  One  of  the 
signed  bindings,  in  which,  incidentally,  there  are 
traces  of  the  binder  having  run  his  roll  along  the 
wrong  place  and  corrected  himself  afterwards, 
has  the  not  uncommon  border  bearing  Spierinck's 
mark  and  the  letters  N.G.  Books  bearing  the 
same  roll  but  with  the  letters  N.S.,  show  that, 
where  the  S  is,  the  roll  has  been  tampered  with, 
presumably  in  making  the  alteration.  As  this 
N.G.  roll  is  used  with  some  tools  of  Spierinck's, 
it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  debate  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  wrong  initials,  it  belonged  to  him, 
but  the  recent  discovery,  by  the  present  writer, 
of  a  book  at  Wells,  seems  finally  to  settle  the  point 
in  favour  of  Spierinck's  ownership.  For  the  book 
in  question  has,  along  with  the  N.G.  roll,  a  hitherto 
unknown  roll,  exactly  like  the  diaper  roll  used 
by  Spierinek  (dray:  Roll  II.),  except  that  it 
has  in  every  fourteenth  lozenge,  in  place  of  the 
little  quatrefoil,  a  diminutive  form  of  Spierinck's 
binder's  mark,  with  the  initials  N.S.  on  either  side. 

The  other  Spierinek  has  an  interest  of  its  own, 
for  the  book  is  a  Plautus,  with  the  Annunciation 
and  St.  Nicholas  stamps,  put  on,  presumably, 
with  the  intention  of  obscuring  the  fact  that  the 
book  it  covered  was  low  comedy. 

One  binding,  of  1503  (No.  IV.)  is  interesting 
tm  several  reasons.  It  bears  in  diamond  compart- 
ments the  unmistakable  fleuron  used  on  Godfrey's 
signed  bindings,  with  its  thirteen  lattice-work 
piercings  instead  of  the  usual  even  number.  But, 
besides  its  having  an  unrecorded  acorn  stamp 
in  the  margin,  its  border  is  made  up,  not  of  a 
roll,  but  of  a  rare  rectangular  stamp  repeated, 
1  if  which  method  of  forming  a  border  there  appears 
tu  be  no  other  known  example  by  Godfrey.  This 
stamp  is  obviouslv  by  the  same  designer  as  the 
fleuron,  of  which  it  is  an  adaptation  to  a  different 
shaped  panel,  and  it  has  the  same  grace  and 
rhvthm  as  the  fleuron,  which  are  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  all  the  similar  stamps  used  by 
Godfrey's      contemporaries.         Moreover,      when 
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repairs  were  being  done  to  the  book,  it  turned 
out  that  the  leather  thongs  for  the  clasps  were 
pink,  like  those  of  a  Reynes  binding  exhibited 
in  the  British  Museum.  But  in  the  Shrewsbury 
example  a  motive  is  given  for  the  use  of  colour, 
as  the  fillets  on  the  sides,  and  they  only,  have 
been  painted  pink.  The  pigment  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  is  found  on  some  Cambridge  bindings, 
but  the  practice  is  quite  distinct  from  the  use  of 
a"  paint  over  the  whole  binding  referred  to  by 
Duff,  and  seems  to  be  very  rare.  The  writer  has 
found  it  on  a  Spierinck  binding  at  Lincoln,  and 
another  book  in  the  Shrewsbury  library  of  1511, 
whose  only  decoration  is  Godfrey's  fleuron,  is 
similarly  painted.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  Godfrey's  fleuron  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  another  binder  who  painted  his  bindings 
and  did  not  use  a  roll.  But  the  dates  make  this 
impossible,  as  Godfrey  was  using  his  fleuron  along 
with  his  signed  roll  at  least  as  late  as  151 1.  And 
apart  from  the  necessary  assumption  that  the 
unknown  binder  did  not  bind  the  1503  book  for 
■  ai-Jcast  eight  years  after  it  was  printed,  this  theory 
would  mean  that  the  border  stamp,  obviously 
designed  in  connection  with  the  fleuron,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  would  have  been  cut  as  late  as 
151 1,  far  later  than  the  date  usually  given  for 
the  vogue  of  border  stamps  becoming  obsolete, 
although  it  is  true  that  this  library  provides  an 
example  of  an  old  border  stamp  being  used  at 
the  surprisingly  late  date  of  1520.  Similar 
objections  apply  to  the  idea  that  Godfrey  bought 
the  stamp  from  another  binder,  or  lent  it  to  a 
colleague.  The  only  conclusion  at  present  possible 
seems  to  be  that  this  is  a  binding  by  Godfrey, 
and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  other 
examples  of  his  using  a  non-roll  border,  and 
employing  pink  paint. 

Secondly,  apart  from  those  which  are  signed, 
the  early  bindings  include  one  (No.  III.)  which 
is  at  latest  early  fifteenth  century,  and  whose 
design  is  unusual  in  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  frame,  six  examples  of  the  "  Unicorn  Binder," 
two  of  the  "  Dragon  Binder"  (whose  fount  seems 
likely  to  prove  larger  than  was  formerly  supposed), 
and  a  binding  with  a  roll  bearing  a  falcon  and 
golden  fleece,  surmounted  by  crowns — emblems 
attributed  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt  to  Philip  and 
Mary,  though  this  book,  the  Latin  edition  of 
Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  of  1559,  cannot  be  from 
their  library.  Another  binding  of  interest  is  one 
with  the  beautiful  floral  roll  of  Spierinck,  with  a 
stamp  apparently  not  known  to  have  been  used 
by  him,  the  book  being  of  a  date  (1543)  later 
than  that  of  any  recorded  bindings  of  his.  This 
stamp  is  very  nearly  identical  with  one  on  a 
binding  assigned  by  Weale  to  Padua,  and  one  on 


a  binding  assigned  by  Mr.  Hobson  to  Milan,  both 
of  which  are  of  rather  earlier  date.  It  is  clearly 
Italian  in  style,  but  many  English  sixteenth- 
century  binders  closely  imitated  the  style  of  Italy. 
The  date  suggests  that  Spierinck's  roll  had  passed 
into  other  hands,  English  or  Italian. 

(II.)  The  armorial  bindings  include  good  ex- 
amples of  well-known  stamps,  Louis  XIV., 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  Count  d'Hoym,  de  Thou, 
Nicolas  Foucault,  Bp.  Leonor  d'Estampes,  Abp. 
Colbert,  and  many  others.  But  two  claim  par- 
ticular attention.  One  is  a  very  fine  binding 
with  the  elaborate  arms  of  Anna  Caraffa,  with, 
on  the  lower  cover,  an  unidentified  coat-of-arms 
or  heraldic  device  (No.  V.).  The  other  presents 
rather  a  problem  :  it  is  a  small  volume  on  the 
antiquities  of  Lusitania,  printed  at  Rome  in  1597, 
and  bound  in  a  rich  red  morocco  (No.  VI.).  On 
the  cover  it  has,  in  an  oval  surrounded  by 
volute  and  other  ornaments,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cherub's  head  under  a  crown,  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  not  quite  accurately  blazoned  ;  on  the 
other  is  a  similar  design,  but,  in  the  oval,  the 
words  Romani  Imperatoris.  The  trouble  is  that 
no  Emperor  after  the  date  of  imprint  had  the 
remotest  right  to  the  arms  of  Portugal.  The  only 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  these  arms  were  put 
on  because  the  subject  of  the  work  was  Lusitania, 
the  ancient  Portugal.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  an  Emperor  would  have  a  Portugal  stamp 
made  for  a  single  book  merely  on  account  of  the 
subject  ;  moreover,  the  words  Romani  Imperatoris 
are  not  a  single  stamp,  as  they  would  be  if  habit- 
ually used  by  the  owner,  but  are  made  up  of 
individual  letter  stamps.  One  would  like  to 
think  that  it  was  given  to  the  Emperor  by  one 
of  his  cousins,  who  from  1580  to  1640  ruled 
Portugal,  and  may  well  have  had  Portuguese 
armorial  stamps;  but  as  the  arms  are  inaccurate, 
other  copies  of  this  book  with  the  arms  of  Portugal 
on  them  are  known  to  exist,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  stamps  is  Roman,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  author  had  it  bound  in  Rome  for  presentation 
to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II. 

Of  the  bindings  bearing  royal  arms  some  seem 
undoubtedly  of  royal  origin,  among  them  being 
two  very  fine  bindings  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Louis  XIV.  One  book  seems  to  disprove — if  it 
still  needs  disproving — the  idea  that  all  bindings 
bearing  royal  arms  come  from  some  royal  library. 
It  bears  the  English  Royal  Arms  ;  but  it  was 
printed  in  1614,  and  given  to  the  School  in  1619, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  five  years  it 
went  through  the  library  of  even  the  impecunious 
Scotsman  James  I. 

(III.)  In  the  third  class  must  be  mentioned  a 
magnificent  example,  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
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equal  in  respect  of  its  condition,  of  a  so-called 
"  Canevari  binding,"  of  1545,  and  a  binding 
(No.  VII.)  in  the  so-called  "Mearne  style,"  possibly 
the  work  of  the  "  Devotional  binder,"  as  two  of 
his  uncommon  stamps  appear  on  this,  with  many 
others  not  recorded  as  his  ;  but  its  style  is  not 
at  all  characteristic,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
stamps  had  passed  into  other  hands.  Unfor- 
tunately the  binding  covers  blank  leaves,  so  no 
date  is  available.  There  are  also  five  volumes 
by  a  binder  tentatively  identified  by  Mr.  Hobson 
with  Moore  of  Cambridge.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  last  of  these  in  date  (the  second,  not  the  third, 
volume  of  Demosthenes)  has  a  different  roll,  and, 
more  remarkable,  certain  stamps  otherwise  iden- 


tical, but  slightly  larger  than  those  on  the  other 
volumes.  One  might  guess  that  this  last  was 
bound  later  than  the  others,  when  some  of  the 
tools  had  been  lost  or  sold,  and  new  ones  had 
been  made  in  rough  imitation  of  them.  But  this 
theory  is  made  unlikely  by  the  fact  that  the 
identity  on  all  the  bindings  of  the  end-papers  and 
headbands  puts  almost  beyond  doubt  the  fact 
that  they  were  all  bound  at  the  same  time. 
Another  interesting,  if  not  very  beautiful,  English 
binding  is  one  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in 
brown  calf,  bound,  as  a  ticket  informs  us,  by 
C.  Hulbert  of  Shrewsbury,  bearing  a  line  en- 
graving (No.  IX.).  It  would  seem  to  be  an 
unusual,  and  not  very  effective,  form  of  binding. 


NO.    IX. BROWN    CALF  SHREWSBURY     BINDING 

MOUNTED        WITH         AN         ENGRAVING        OF        "  AFRICAN         HOSPITALITY  " 
EARLY     NINETEENTH     CENTURY 
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NO.  X. RED  SILK,  COVERED  WITH  GOLD  PAPER  FRETWORK  ARMS  OF  BOLOGNA 

PAINTED  ON  VELLUM  ON  LOWER  COVER  ARMS  OF  CARDINAL  GESSI 

EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


but  reminiscent  of  the  rare  woodcut  bindings  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Two  Italian  bindings  are  really  beautiful 
works  of  art,  the  one  (No.  VIII.),  late  sixteenth 
century,  red  morocco  with  elaborate  gold  tooling 
and  silver  strapwork  ;  the  other  (No.  X.),  early 
seventeenth  century,  of  red  silk,  divided  into 
panels  by  strips  of  leather,  the  panels  being 
decorated  with  a  sort  of  fretwork  design  in  gold 
paper,  and  the  centre  panel  being  occupied  by  a 
coat-of-arms  painted  on  vellum.  This,  as  Mr. 
Hobson  has  pointed  out,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
binding  of  a  book  belonging  to  Arabella  Stuart, 
formerly  in  the  Corfield  collection.  The  style 
may   possibly   be   copied    from    one   of   the   lace 


pattern  books,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Persian  binders,  who  used  delicately  cut  leather, 
and  later  paper,  in  just  the  same  way,  and  their 
influence  might  well  have  come  into  Italy  through 
Venice. 

Besides  these  there  are  examples  of  silver, 
needlework,  gesso,  embroidered,  Persian  lacquer, 
painted  silk,  and  dos-a-dos  bindings,  a  Nicolas 
Eve,  a  pseudo-Grolier,  and  two  examples  of  painted 
fore-edges.  Space  does  not  allow  of  reference  to 
many  other  fine  early  calf  and  later  gold-tooled 
morocco  bindings,  but  the  above  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  bindings,  to  say 
nothing  of  MSS.  and  early  printed  books,  that 
Shrewsbury  School  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 
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THE 

WASHINGTON 
COAT  OF  ARMS 

By  T.  PAPE,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 


No.      II.  -   WASHINGTON 

ARMS  SULGRAVE 

MANOR    HOUSE  LATE 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


The  Bicentenary  of  George  Washington's 
birth  occurs  on  February  22nd,  1932,  and  already 
for  about  five  years  various  preparations  in 
celebration  of  this  event  have  been  going  on  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  One  great  project 
is  the  rebuilding  on  its  old  foundations  of  the 
house  at  Wakefield,  Virginia,  wherein  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  was  born.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  this  will  become  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  similar  to  Mount  Vernon,  George 
Washington's  old  home,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  many  of  his 
personal  belongings  can  now  be  seen. 

President  George  Washington's  first  paternal 
ancestor,  who  went  over  to  Virginia  from  England 
in  Cromwellian  times,  was  his  great-grandfather, 
John  Washington,  a  staunch  young  Royalist.  His 
lather,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  one-time 


Rector  of  Purleigh,  Essex,  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  seventeen  children,  whose  father  was 
the  last  Washington  owner  of  Sulgrave  Manor 
House  in  co.  Northampton.  This  home  of  George 
Washington's  ancestors,  built  in  Tudor  times,  was 
bought  in  the  early  part  of  1914  in  celebration 
of  one  century  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  appropriately  restored  it  is  visited  annually 
by  thousands  of  American  pilgrims.  Carved  in 
each  spandrel  of  its  porch  is  the  coat  of  arms  used 
by  the  Washington  family  from  the  late  thirteenth 
or  early  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
day — two  bars  with  three  mullets  in  chief  (No.  ii.). 
The  same  coat  of  arms  was  used  by  George 
Washington  for  adorning  his  carriage,  as  a  seal 
for  his  letters,  and  as  a  book-plate. 

Now,  in  tracing  the  paternal  ancestry  of  George 
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Washington,  one  of  the  most  important  existing 
authorities  is  the  seal.  Before  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  heraldry  in  England  seals  had 
been  produced  with  peculiar  care,  and  these  enable 
us  to  compare  the  devices  that  preceded  true 
heraldry  with  the  earliest  that  are  truly  heraldic. 
The  preservation  of  many  of  these  valuable  relics 
is  due  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  they 
were  legally  important.  The  earliest  Washington 
seal  of  which  I  have  any  record  is  attached  to 
an  undated  deed  in  the  collection  at  Durham 
Cathedral,  but  from  internal 
evidence  it  is  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Briefly,  the  charter  to  which  it 
is  attached  explains  that  Walter 
de  Wessington  holds  a  certain 
ploughland  in  demesne  in  the 
vill  of  Milleburne  [Northumber- 
land] as  dowry  with  his  wife 
Diana.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circular  seal  is  a  lion  passant, 
not  on  a  shield,  and  the  legend 
states  that  it  is  the  seal  of 
Walter,  son  of  William  de  Wes- 
sington (No.  hi.).  This  is  not  an 
heraldic  seal,  but,  just  as  in  many 
other  instances  we  find  armorial 
seals  derived  from  similar 
devices  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  same  families  before  the 
heraldic  era,  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Washington  or  Wessington  family 
their  next  seal,  of  which  I  have 
particulars,  was  armorial,  and  a 
lion  was  (he  principal  charge. 
Walter  de  Wessington's  seal,  1318, 
is  also  preserved  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral library.  It  is  round,  armorial. 
a  lion  rampant,  over  all  a  bend, 
and  the  legend  is  "  Walteri  de 
Wessington."  In  Jenyn's  Ordinary 
of  Arms,  a  roll  blazoned  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  the  shield  of 
arms  of  Sir  Walter  de  Wessington,  a  Knight  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  is  thus  blazoned  : — Gules, 
a  lion  rampant  silver,  over  all  a  bend  gobonv  azure 
mid  silver.  This  Wes^ngton  seal,  which  displayed 
a  rampant  lion,  was  most  likely  a  modificatiun  of 
the  thirteenth-century  non-armorial  seal  showing 
</   lion  passant. 

Within  a  few  years  we  find  that  members  of 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Wessingtons  of  county 
Durham  were  using  a  totally  different  armorial 
seal.  Most  likely  the  senior  male  line  which  died 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
still  used  the  rampant  lion.     We  also  find  Roger 
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de  Wessington  using,  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  an  armorial  seal  which  showed 
on  a  bend,  between  eight  or  nine  billets,  three  swans. 
But  the  other  Washington  armorial  seal  which 
was  used  by  a  junior  branch  of  the  Durham 
family  displayed  two  bars  and  in  chief  three  mullets. 
The  blazon  of  it  in  Jenyn's  roll  is  : — "  Monsr. 
William  de  Wessyngton,  de  gides  a  deux  barrz 
et  3  molettz  d' argent  au  chief."  My  illustration  of 
this  seal  (No.  vi.)  of  Sir  William  de  Wessington 
in  conjunction  with  de  Blaykeston's  seal  {Two 
bars,  in  chief  three  cocks)  is  taken 
from  a  Covenant  (written  in 
French)  of  date  1376  in  the 
Greenwell  collection  of  deeds. 
Of  the  two  bonds  connected 
with  this  Covenant,  the  one 
sealed  by  William  de  Blaykeston 
is  still  in  England,  but  the  other, 
sealed  by  Sir  William  de  Wes- 
sington, was  sold  in  1893  to  an 
American.  In  the  United  States 
it  was  claimed  to  be  the  oldest 
heraldic  relic  of  the  Washington 
family,  but  besides  the  much 
earlier  Washington  seals  which 
show  the  lion  device,  there  is  a 
deed  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  dated  1346, 
which  has  a  seal  displaying  the 
two  bars  and  three  mullets  in  chief. 
It  is  attached  to  a  grant  of  Helton 
Flechan,  in  Westmorland,  by  Sir 
William  de  Wessington  to  William 
Norton  and  it  is  "  given  "  at  Wes- 
sington. This  is  the  oldest  Wash- 
ington seal,  so  far  as  is  known, 
which  displays  the  well-known 
mullets  and  bars.  The  seal  is  of 
red  wax  and  rather  damaged,  but, 
even  so,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  shield  of  arms  is  surrounded 
by  geometrical  tracery  (No.  iv.). 
Now  in  the  Dodsworth  collection 
11I  documents,  a  transcript  of  a  deed  of  William 
de  Wessington,  dated  1349,  is  given  with  a  drawing 
of  the  seal.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
one  in  the  Norfolk  collection,  for  it  shows  the 
armorial  shield  surrounded  by  an  eight-foiled 
panel. 

The  importance  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's 
1346  deed  can  hardly  be  over  -  estimated, 
because  it  definitely  connects  by  document 
and  seal  the  family  of  Washington  in  the 
county  of  Durham  with  the  same  family  in 
Westmorland. 

The    question    naturally    arises  :    Why    did  a 
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Washington  of  county  Durham,  who  by  marriage 
with  an  heiress  of  the  Morville  family  acquired 
half  the  manor  of  Helton  Flechan  in  north-west 
Westmorland,  adopt  the  heraldic  seal  of  two  bars 
with  three  mullets  in  chief  ?  The  obvious  answer 
is  that  because  he  became  a  landed  proprietor 
in  the  county  of  Westmorland  he  differenced  his 
manorial  lord's  seal.  In  those  days  the  Barony 
of  Kendal,  which  extended  over  more  than  half 
the,  present  county  of 
Westmorland  and  the 
northern  part  of  Lanca- 
shire, was  underthe  lord- 
ship of  the  de  Lancastre 
family,  and  they  bore 
for  arms  :  Argent,  two 
bars  gules,  on  a  canton 
gules  a  leopard  of  Eng- 
land. Their  silver  shield 
and  two  red  bars  were 
adopted  by  various 
families  who  held  man- 
ors under  them,  but  the 
canton  was  differenced, 
or  some  other  device 
was  substituted. 
Among  those  who  by 
their  arms  showed  that 
they  acknowledged  de 
Lancastre,  Baron  of 
Kendal,  as  their  over- 
lord, were  the  families 
of  Broughton,  Bardsey, 
Preston,  Kirkby,  and 
Copeland.  In  the  case 
of  the  de  Wessingtons 
there  were  other  asso- 
ciations with  the  power- 
ful  de  Lancastres. 
Among  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1353  to  collect  levies  from  the 
cities  and  boroughs  of  county  Westmorland, 
were  William  de  Lancastre  and  William  de 
Wessyngton.  Ten  years  later  John  de  Whas- 
syngton,  by  paying  a  fine  of  one  mark,  was 
granted  pardon  for  marrying  without  the  King's 
licence  Alina,  widow  of  William  de  Lancastre. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  explanation 
for  Washington  adopting  in  the  first  instance 
the  red  bars  on  a  silver  field  as  his  main  armorial 
device. 

There  are  no  heraldic  memorials  of  the  early 
Washingtons  in  the  Durham  mining  village  of 
Washington,  which  is  the  cradle  of  the  family. 
The  church  is  quite  modern,  and  the  old  manor 
house  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  has  been 
divided  into  tenements.     But   not   far  away,   in 
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the  valley  of  the  Wear,  is  the  old  home  of  the 
Hyltons,  and  on  the  west  front  of  Hylton  Castle, 
built  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  there  are 
fifteen  stone  shields  of  arms  disposed  in  three 
rows  somewhat  irregularly  under  the  banner  of 
England.  The  centre  shield  in  the  bottom  row 
has  the  Washington  bars  and  mullets — the  earliest 
example  used  to  ornament  a  building,  window  or 
tomb    (No.    L).     Perhaps    the    next    example    in 

chronological  order 
occurs  on  an  inner 
gateway  of  the  ruins 
of  Sawley  Abbey,  in 
the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (No.  vii.). 
The  heater-shaped 
shield  has  a  quartered 
Mallory  coat  of  arms 
on  the  dexter  side  im- 
paling on  the  sinister 
side  the  Constable  coat, 
barry  of  six.  The  dex- 
ter quarters  are  :  (i)  a 
lion  rampant  for  Mal- 
lory ;  (2)  an  engrailed 
bend  between  six  storm 
finches  for  Tempest  ; 
(3)  a  maunch  for  Norton 
Conyers  ;  (4)  two  bars 
and  three  mullets  in 
chief  for  Washington. 
This  stone  shield  testi- 
fies to  the  descent  of 
Joan  Constable's  hus- 
band, Sir  William  Mal- 
lory, from  the  last 
William  de  Wessington 
of  Washington  and 
Helton  Flechan.  Here 
is  the  little  pedigree  : — 
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William  de  Wessington  = 
died  1399 


Eleanor  de  Wessington  =  Sir  William  Tempest 


Dionisia  Tempest  =  Sir  William  Mallory 

I 


Sir  John  Mallory  =  Elizabeth 


Sir  William  Mallory  =  Joan  Constable 

Dionisia  Tempest  had  a  sister  named  Eliza- 
beth or  Isabella,  and  she  married  Richard 
Norton,  so  this  marriage  accounts  for  the  Norton 
maunch. 

A  very  beautiful  stained  glass  representation  of 
the  Washington  arms  occurs  in  the  clerestory  of 
Selby  Abbey  in  the  county  of  York  (No.  xiii.). 
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The  only  really  early  con- 
nection of  a  Washington 
with  the  abbey  is  the  men- 
tion of  Nicholas  de  Wessing- 
ton  on  an  account  roll  of 
1397  in  the  possession  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Selby.  There  is  also  in  the 
top  part  of  the  east  window 
of  Windermere  parish  church 
a  small  glass  shield  with  the 
arms  of  Washington  and 
Lawrence  quartered. 
Originally  the  glass  was  in 
Cartmel  Priory  Church,  and 
the  marriage  indicated  refers 
to  one  of  the  Washington 
family  round  Warton  and 
Tewitfield  in  North  Lanca- 
shire, and  a  Lawrence  of 
Ashton,  near  Lancaster. 

By  documentary  evidence 
the  President's  paternal  ances- 
try can  be  traced  from  the 
Westmorland  Washingtons  to  a 
family  which  settled  near  Carn- 
forth,  in  North  Lancashire.  A 
deed  about  their  possessions, 
dated  1401,  at  the  London  Pub- 
lic Record  Office  has  a  small 
armorial  shield  of  Robert  Wash- 
ington, showing  the  mullets  and 
bars  in  a  fairly  good  state  of 
preservation.  Another  Robert 
Washington,  nearly  a  century 
later,  was  the  manorial  lord  of 
Tewitfield  and  the  owner  of 
much  land  near  by  at  Warton. 
No  doubt  it  is  his  coat  of  arms 
carved  in  stone  outside  the 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  St. 
Oswald's  Church  at  Warton 
(No.  viii.).  The  stonemason 
who,  in  the  late  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, carved  the  shield,  made 
the  mullets  with  only  four  points  instead  of  five, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  that  mediaeval 
craftsmen  were  often  careless  of  minor  dis- 
tinctions. 

At  least  two  of  the  Warton  Washingtons  mi- 
grated, one  to  the  Midlands  and  the  other  to 
London,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  wool  trade. 
The  elder  brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  became 
a  wool-stapler  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  twice 
occupied  the  mayoral  chair  and,  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  town,  bought 
that  part  of  Sulgrave  Manor  which  belonged  to 
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the  priory.  It  is  his  coat 
of  arms,  dating  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  carved  on 
the  porch  of  the  manor 
house  at  Sulgrave. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  in  all  these  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  Washington 
coat  of  arms,  whether  as 
seals  or  as  adornments  to  a 
building,  in  stone  or  glass, 
they  show  only  the  armorial 
shield  and  not  a  full 
achievement  with  the  crest. 
Not  until  the  late  sixteenth 
century  do  we  come  across 
any  example  of  the  Wash- 
ington crest,  and  then  within 
a  period  of  rather  more  than 
half  a  century  we  meet  with 
six  examples,  three  being 
in  glass,  two  in  stone,  and  one 
as  a  wax  seal.  Already  in  these 
pages  (The  Connoisseur, 
July,  1919,  Vol.  54,  No.  215)  I 
have  given  a  detailed  illustrated 
account  of  eight  heraldic  glass 
compositions  which  formerly 
adorned  the  windows  of  Sul- 
grave Manor  House  and  are  now 
either  in  Fawsley  Church  or  at 
Weston  Manor  House.  From  a 
study  of  the  marriage  alliances 
they  represent,  we  can  deduce 
that  they  were  most  likely  in- 
serted in  the  glass  at  Sulgrave 
by  Robert,  the  second  Washing- 
ton owner.  Two  of  them  have 
the  Washington  crest,  and  as 
they  are  the  earliest  examples 
so  far  known,  they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  deciding 
whether  the  Washington  crest 
was  a  raven  or  an  eagle.  One 
of  these  glass  compositions  has  had  the  Washington 
shield  broken  out  from  the  surrounding  wreath  and 
scrolls  and  a  confused  combination  of  Knightley 
quarters  inserted,  but  above  the  shield  is  the 
Washington  crest  of  a  demi-eagle  with  wings 
addorsed.  The  other  glass  composition  in  Fawsley 
Church  which  shows  the  Washington  crest  is  a 
beautiful  example.  Above  the  two  red  bars  and 
three  red  mullets  in  chief  with  a  crescent  for  difference, 
all  on  a  silver  field,  is  rising  out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
a  demi-eagle  with  wings  addorsed  (No.  xii.). 
Two  of  these  eight  glass  compositions  are  dated, 
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and  the  date  may  relate  to  the  marriage  indicated 
on  the  shield,  or  it  may  be  that  when  the  craftsman 
made  the  glass.  The  date  in  each  case  is  the 
same,  1588,  and  that  agrees  with  the  year  when 
Lawrence  Washington  married  Margaret  Butler, 
and  it  is  not  an  unsuitable  date  for  the  marriage 
of  Alban  Wakelyn  and  Amye  Washington.  At 
any  rate,  as  the  first  Lawrence  Washington  of 
Sulgrave,  who  married  Amee  Pargiter,  died  in 
1584,  he  could  not  have  caused  some  of  these 
heraldic  devices  to  be  made. 

A  few  years  after  this  Lawrence  Washington 
had  left  Warton  to  settle  in  Northampton,  we  find 
that  his  younger  brother  Thomas  was  apprenticed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Kytson  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
the  London  Mercers'  Company.  Both  Lawrence 
and  Thomas  Washington  were  sons  of  John 
Washington  of  Warton,  who  had  married  Sir 
Thomas  Kytson's  sister  Margaret,  of  Warton  Hall. 

In  the  palatial  home  of  Sir  Thomas  Kytson, 
known  as  Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  among  the 
nine  glass  coats  of  arms  which  adorn  the  bowed 


window  of  the  banqueting-hall,  there  is  one  in 
memory  of  John  Washington  of  Warton.  The 
quartered  shield  shows  :  (1  and  4),  argent,  two 
bars  with  three  mullets  [in  outline)  in  chief  gules, 
for  Washington  ;  (2  and  3),  azure,  a  cross  flory 
between  four  conquefoils  or,  for  Lawrence.  The 
crest  is  a  demi-eagle  with  wings  addorsed  sable, 
issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet  or,  and  charged  on 
the  breast  with  a  crescent  of  the  second.  There  is 
also  a  crescent  for  difference  on  the  shield,  so  that 
twice  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  coat 
of  arms  is  for  a  second  son.  On  a  scroll  below  the 
shield  is  the  date  1598,  evidently  the  date  of  its 
insertion  (No.  ix.). 

On  a  mural  monument  in  Maidstone  Parish 
Church,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lawrence, 
second  son  of  Lawrence  Washington  of  Sulgrave, 
who  died  in  1619,  there  also  occurs  a  quartered 
coat  of  arms,  Washington  and  Lawrence,  with  a 
broken  crest  above  (No.  xiv.).  His  son  was 
buried  in  1643  at  Garsdon  Church,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  his  monument  in  the  church  shows  the 
quartered  Washington  and  Law- 
rence coat  impaling  Lewyn,  but 
there  is  no  crest  above  (No.  xi.). 
The  full  achievement  was  on  the 
heraldic  stone  at  the  manor 
house,  Garsdon  (No.  x.).  Above 
the  quartered  Washington  coat 
was  a  clumsy  representation  of 
a  demi-bird  with  wings  addorsed 
rising  from  a  ducal  coronet. 
The  birds  at  Maidstone  Parish 
Church  and  at  Garsdon  Manor 
House  might  be  anything  :    they 
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might  be  intended  for  eagles,  which  seems  to  be 
most  probable,  or  they  might  be  the  origin  of 
assigning  a  raven  as  the  proper  Washington  crest. 
I  think  that  Edmondson,  in  his  heraldic  work--  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  is  responsible  for 
assigning  the  raven  crest  to  the  Washington  family. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Washington  Arms  "  he 
gives  five  variations,  and  only  with  the  second 
does  he  give  the  crest.  Here  is  what  he  writes  : 
"  2.  In  Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Warwickshire, 
and  Northamptonshire  :  argent,  two  bars  gules,  in 
chief  three  mullets  of  the  second.  Crest,  a  raven 
with  wings  indorsed  proper,  issuing  out  of  a  due  id 
coronet  or."  I  think  Burke's  General  Armory  only 
follows  Edmondson  when  it  assigns  to  the  Wash- 
ingtons  of  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Buckinghamshire  and  Kent  the  raven 
crest,  because  immediately  after  is  put,  in  brackets: 
"  Another  crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  an  eagle 
issuant,  with  wings  endorsed  sable."  To  the  Sub 
grave  Washingtons  Burke  assigns  the  same  arms 
and  crest  as  Washington  of  Lancashire.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  monument 
was  erected  in  Thrapston  Church,  Northamptn:i- 
shire,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Washington, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lawrence,  the  third  and  last 
Washington  owner  of  Sulgrave  Manor.  The  mural 
monument,  with  its  description,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, but  the  mat  of  arms  has  fortunately 
been  preserved  (No.  xv.).  Above  the  shield 
showing   the    mullets   and   bars   is   the   crest   of   a 


demi-eagle.  Now,  all  these  examples  of  the 
Washington  crest,  except  the  one  at  Hengrave 
Hall,  are  in  memory  of  the  Sulgrave  Washingtons 
and  their  descendants.  The  one  at  Hengrave 
Hall  is  for  a  Lancashire  Washington.  Before 
dealing  with  an  early  seventeenth-century  Wash- 
ington seal  showing  the  eagle  crest,  let  us  consider 
the  Rev.  Godfrey  Washington's  mural  monument 
in  a  Cambridge  church  (No.  xvi.).  He  was  born 
in  1670,  and  died  in  1729,  and  he  is  described 
as  of  the  county  of  York.  His  ancestry  is  easily 
traced  to  the  Washingtons  round  Doncaster,  and 
the  original  migrant  came  from  near  Kendal,  in 
Westmorland.  Therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to 
see  that  his  coat  of  arms  has  three  mullets  in  chief 
with  two  bars  below,  but  they  are  tinctured  sable. 
The  crest  above  is  more  an  eagle  than  a  demi- 
eagle)  with  wings  addorsed  rising  from  a  ducal 
coronet. 

Next  month,  I  propose  to  trace  the  descent 
of  the  Washington  heraldry  to  George  Washington 
himself,  and  to  discuss  its  alleged  association  with 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

"Blocks  of  Nos.  x.  and  xi.  are  lent  by  courtesy 
1  if  Mr.  J.  J.  Slade,  Editor  of  The  Wiltshire  Gazette, 
Messrs.  George  Simpson  &  Co.,  Devizes,  and 
Wiltshire  Xotes  and  Queries.  Mr.  Pape  wishes 
us  to  state  that  he  holds  the  copyright  of, 
or  is  free  to  reproduce,  all  the  photographs 
from  which  the  illustrations  to  this  article  are 
taken. — Ed. 
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No.  I. —Cut  at  Pcale's 
'Museum,   1794 
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No.   II. —  Drawn  by 
J.  F.   Vallee,  1795 


So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  my  article 
on  "  Contemporary  Silhouette  Portraits  of  Washington," 
in  last  month's  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  that  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  some  additional  facts,  largely 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Mary  Martin.  The  Folwell 
portrait  of  Washington  (No.  vi.,  January,  1932)  was 
presented  to  James  Henry  Stevens  by  his  friend,  Colonel 
William  Washington,  in  1800.  Folwell  made  an  en- 
graving of  the  profile  on  wood  and  sold  copies  of  it,  so 
that  its  frequent  use  as  a  model  is  accounted  for. 

The  D'Hart  silhouette  portrait  of  Washington  (No.  iv., 
January,  1932),  has  added  interest  in  the  fact  that,  in 
the  President's  diary,  Thursday,  26th,  1786,  is  this 
entry  : — "  About  sundown  Mr.  Mayo  and  Miss  D'Hart 
in  a  Post-Chaise  and  four  came  in  "  ;  and  two  days  later 
"  Mr.  Mayo,  his  wife  and  Miss  D'Hart  went  away  after 
breakfast."  These  entries  date  the  D'Hart  silhouette 
portrait  conclusively. 

Mrs.  E.  Bryant  Johnston,  in  1852,  gives  the  missing 
link  between  the  ownership  of  the  Custis 
shadow  portraits  taken  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  1798  (Nos.  ii.  and  iii.,  January,  1932).  They 
were  given  by  Eleanor  Parke  Custis  to  her 
girl  friend,  Elizabeth  Bordley,  at  whose  death 
they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Shiffen  :  "  feeling 
somewhat  nettled  that  no  Philadelphian  bid 
for  these  souvenirs,  I  took  them  where  they 
would  be  better  appreciated."  In  the  record 
of  the  Everett  School  the  receipt  of  the  portraits 
is  recorded  under  date  November  22nd,  1866  ; 
their  destruction  by  fire  is,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
gretted. Copies  of  them  are  in  the  collection 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Bordley 
Gibson  certifying  them  to  have  been  the  gift 
of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Parke  Lewis.  This 
letter  is  dated  from  Woodland  in  July,   1832. 

Of  the  profiles  illustrated  here,  Nos.  i.  and  ii., 
were  dealt  with,  but  not  reproduced,  in  my  for- 
mer article,  while  No.  iv.  is  taken  from  J.  Jay 
Smith's  American  and  Literary  Curiosities  (2nd 
Series,  i860).  This  shows  the  profile  of  Wash- 
ington which  was  taken  by  lamplight  by  his 
friend,   Samuel  Powel,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  ; 


No.    III.     (left)  —  st.    memin's 

PHYSIONOTRACE  PORTRAIT,   1 798 

ACTUAL  SIZE 
COURTESY   CONCORAN   GALLERY 

NO.       IV.       (RIGHT) PROFILE      BY 

SAMUEL    POWEL 


and  which  was  deposited  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  by  Joshua  Francis  Fisher. 

Lastly,  as  in  fitting  sequence,  comes  the  beautiful 
profile  of  Washington  taken  by  Fevret  St.  Memin  (No.  iii.), 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  January  article,  but  was  then 
unable  to  illustrate.  It  was  taken  from  the  large  crayon 
when  in  the  possession  of  the  late  J.  Carson  Brevoort. 
In  November,  1798,  Washington  was  summoned  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  command  of  the  army  on  account  of 
the  threatened  war  with  France.  St.  Memin  then  obtained 
an  opportunity  to  secure  what  was  to  be  the  last  portrait 
of  the  great  man  taken  from  life.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  present  location  of  this  priceless  portrait  is  not  known. 
But,  owing  to  Washington's  death  in  the  following  year, 
instead  of  making  his  usual  2-inch  plate  with  his  physiono- 
trace,  St.  Memin  reduced  the  image  still  further,  to  half- 
inch  size,  for  use  in  mourning  rings  and  lockets.  I  am 
ible  to  illustrate  one  of  these  tiny  original  engravings 
by  courtesy  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
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There  is  now  on  loan  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  old  Japanese  double  glaze  Satsuma,  belonging 
to  Sir  Herbert  Ingram,  Bart. 

The  pottery  was  collected  about  thirty  years 
ago  in  Japan,  but  even  in  those  days  specimens 
of  this  kind  were  exceedingly  scarce.  According 
to  Mr.  Emil  Hannover,  the  great  authority  on 
ceramics  :  "  wares  of  this  type  were  practically 
all  made  for  the  prince's  court  and  are  extremely 
rare,  if  indeed  they  are  to  be  found  at  all."  Agents 
searching  diligently  were  only  able  to  unearth  a 
very  few  pieces,  until  by  chance  the  collector 
himself  met  a  champion  wrestler  called  Sakahoko, 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  small  collection  of 
exceptionally  fine  specimens. 

In  Japan,  the  wrestlers  are  a  class  apart — father 
and  son  carry  on  the  profession  from  generation 
to  generation — and  this  family  had  always  been 
under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  Daimyo  of 
Satsuma,  who  had  presented  them  with  examples 
of  the  choicest  Satsuma  ware.  The  pieces  had 
been  regarded  as  family  heirlooms,  they  were  all 
wrapped  in  softest  silk  and  packed  in   specially 


made  boxes  ;  many  of  them  had  never  been  used 
at  all,  and  even  some  of  the  oldest  pieces  bore 
no  indication  of  age,  so  reverently  had  they  been 
guarded. 

Hard  times,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  his 
treasures,  tempted  Sakahoko  to  part  with  his 
collection,  which  now  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  loan  exhibition. 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  old  Satsuma 
pottery.     It   is    totally    different    in    all   respects  ^^ 

from  the  vulgar  monstrosities  produced  for  exjJPEI^w  irWl^' 
in  Yokohama  and  Kyoto,  and  labelled  "  Satsuma,"  ^USC»C 
but  there  are  so  few  specimens  of  the  genuine  old      U» 
Satsuma  in  circulation,  that  even  ceramic  experts 
have    little    opportunity    to    study    it.      It    is    a 
recognised  fact,  however,  that  Satsuma  was  pro- 
duced  as   early   as   the   fifteenth    century   under 
Corean  influence,  and  that  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth    centuries    the   finest    specimens    were 
made  ;    and  the  latter  is   probably  the   date  of 
the    earliest    pieces    in    this    collection,    although 
some  are  considerably  later. 

The  pottery  is  a  dark-coloured  stone-ware,  the 
paste  varying  in  colour  from  a  dark  biscuit  shade 


No.  I. — Tea  Bonis  (greatest  diam.  5  in.,    least  h.  2^  in.),  mainly  cream  or  treacle  coloured,  and  mostly  decorated  in  colours  and  gold  Left  to 

right. — (a)  jf  in.  diam.,  3}  in.  h.  ;  has  blemish  at  base  concealed  by  blade  of  grass  in  thick  enamel.      Painted  red  seal  signature  (b)   Unusual 

wild  rose  design  (c)  Deeply  tinged  with  olive-green  colour  of  tea  used  for  the  tea  ceremony  (d)  Irregular  shape ;  with 

cherry  blossom  and  bamboo  design  (e)  Has  four  black  dots  arranged  in  a  square  between  glazes  as  identification  mark,  and 

triangular  notch  in  base  (f)  Has  two  minute  flying  birds  between  glazes  as  identification  mark  (g)  Vndecorated  ;   base  notched  as  on  (e) 
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No.  II. — Vases  (a)   n£  in.  ;  honey-colour,  with  central  band  of  brocade  in  green,  blue,  red,  matt  gold  ;    poppy  spray  in  same 

colours.       Inside  has  single  glaze  only  (b)  9}  in. ;  dark  treacle,  with  i  hrysanthemum  spray  in  green,  blue,  red,  matt  gold  ; 

and   geese,   Kano  style,    in   black    and  matt    gold.      Blue    and   green   wave-like    border    continued   inside   mouth   to  conceal  defects  in  glaze. 


to  a  greyish-black.  It  is  covered  with  a  fluid 
glaze  in  two  layers,  varying  in  tone  from  ivory 
to  a  deep  golden  treacle  colour.  To  cover  pottery 
with  two  separate  layers  of  glaze,  which  were  not 
to  become  fused,  presented  many  technical 
difficulties,  but  the  two  distinct  crackles,  obtained 
from  separate  firings,  can  always  be  easily  identi- 
fied and  the  resulting  meshwork  of  bold  and  fine 
lines  gives  a  brilliant  finish  to  the  pottery. 

Sometimes  the  second  glazing  was  imperfect, 
and  hollow  places  were  left  in  the  outer  surface, 
but,  when  this  was  the  case,  the  blemishes  were 
usually  filled  up  with  thick  enamel  colours,  and 
the  imperfections  have  even,  at  times,  been  made 
to  form  attractive  additions  to  the  general  scheme 
of  decoration.  This  is  the  case  with  the  bowl 
illustrated  in  No.  \.a,  where  the  blemish  has  been 
disguised  as  a  reed  of  grass,  and  in  the  vase  illus- 
trated in  No.  ii.6,  where  a  wave  design  inside  the 
neck  of  the  vase  has  been  used  as  a  "  camouflage." 

Many  of  the  pieces  have  no  decoration  whatever 
and  rely  solely  on  the  superb  quality  and  texture 
of  their  glaze  and  their  beautiful  shape,  but  others 
have  borders  of  Satsuma  Kinrande   ("  gold  bro- 


cade "),  or  are  sparingly  painted  on  the  top  of 
the  glaze  with  delicate  sprays  of  flowers,  or  a 
flying  bird,  or  in  the  later  specimens  the  suggestion 
of  a  miniature  landscape  in  bold  but  simple 
outline.  Whatever  form  the  decoration  may  take, 
however,  it  is  always  placed  with  the  consummate 
art  typical  of  the  care  displayed  by  Japanese 
artists  in  this  respect,  and  human  figures  as  a 
decoration  are  never  employed. 

The  colours  used  are  exceptionally  clean  and 
of  vivid  but  beautiful  shades.  They  consist  of 
an  iron-red,  a  bluish-green,  a  fine  royal  blue,  a 
soft  purple  or  aubergine,  a  yellow  and  black.  In 
addition  to  these,  an  opaque  white  enamel  is 
sometimes  employed  and  matt  gold  figures  pro- 
minently in  all  the  designs,  both  as  an  outline, 
or  occasionally  in  low  relief  as  an  important 
feature.  A  very  few  of  the  later  pieces  have  a 
soft  shade  of  pink  and  a  brighter  gold,  but  these 
colours,  according  to  Mr.  Hannover,  were  not 
introduced  till  1830. 

The  collection  consists  of  seventy-eight  pieces, 
among  them  being  a  considerable  number  of 
bowls  and  other  articles  used  for  the  tea  ceremony. 


no 


Double  Glace  Satsuma 


It  was  customary  at  the  end  of  the  elaborate 
Cha-no-yit  to  present  to  the  guests  the  various 
beautiful  and  costly  implements  that  had  been 
used,  and  a  very  keen  rivalry  existed  among  the 
various  patrons  of  the  arts  to  have  the  most 
artistic  articles  for  their  tea  ceremonies. 

These  bowls,  a  selection  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  No.  i.,  when  picked  up  and  allowed  to  rest 
naturally  in  both  hands  fit  into  the  palms  with 
noticeable  ease.  This  is  one  of  the  primary 
marks  of  a  good  tea-bowl,  for  it  would  be  con- 
sidered an  unforgivable  breach  of  good  manners 
in  Japan  to  drink  tea  with  one  hand.  Also  it 
is  essential  to  tip  the  bowl  well  up  and  with 
suitable  appreciative  noises  drink  the  liquid  to 
the  last  drop.  For  this  reason,  on  the  base  of 
many  of  the  bowls  there  will  be  found  a  flower 
or  some  other  little  design,  and  the  base,  except  for 
the  actual  ring  on  which  the  bowl  stands,  is 
carefully  glazed. 

There  are  in  all  fourteen  vases  varying  from 
four  inches  to  sixteen  inches  in  height.  The}7  are 
well  turned,  of  exceptionally  good  proportions, 
and,  when  painted  with  sprays  of  flowers,  the  fine 
bold  designs  (as  in  Nos.  ii.a,  h  and  hi. 6)  make  them 
especially  valuable  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  But  the  vases  without  any  decoration  or 
just  ornamented  witli  bands^of  Satsuma  "  bro- 
cade," such  as  those  seen  in  illustrations  Nos.  iv.tf,  b 


and  hi. a  (which  has  been  broken  and  mended 
with  gold  lacquer)  are  more  artistically  satisfying 
to  lovers  of  the  typical  old  Satsuma  ware. 

Occasionally  there  will  be  found  specimens  with 
"  splashes  "  of  different  coloured  glazes  as  Nos.  iv.c 
and  vii.d.  In  the  first  case  the  neck  of  the  vase 
has  running  splashes  of  dark  and  light  blue,  and 
in  the  other  there  is  a  similar  treatment  with 
olive  green  and  blue  ;  but  these  pieces  are  very 
unusual  and  not  at  all  typical  of  Satsuma  pottery 
of  any  period. 

There  are  in  the  collection  three  incense  boxes 
as  illustrated  in  No.  iv.^,  g,  and  nine  small  incense 
burners,  e.g.,  No.  vii.^,  e,  f.  Nearly  all  the 
burners  are  tripods  with  bands  of  Satsuma 
"  brocade  "  and  have  two  handles.  These  handles 
and  practically  all  others  forming  part  of  the 
various  specimens  in  the  collection  are  shaped 
into  the  heads  of  animals.  Elephants  and  lions 
are  those  chiefly  favoured,  but  monkeys'  heads 
and  insects  are  also  to  be  seen.  Two  of  the 
burners  have  openwork  covers,  and  one  is  an 
elaborate  bit  of  pottery  in  the  shape  of  two  geese 
nil  a  stand.  This  latter  (No.  v.)  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  collection.  Its  over-all  height  is 
8i  inches,  the  four-legged  stand  being  3^  inches 
high.  It  i>  made  of  blackish-grey  stone  pottery, 
completely  covered,  except  for  the  base  of  the 
feel    of    the  stand,  with  two    layers  of    a  honey 


No.  III.— Cream-coloured  Vases  (a)  10  in.  h.  ;   with  Satsuma  brocade  ornament.         Broken  and  mended  with  gold  lacquer 

(b)  11  \  in.  h.,  blue  key  pattern;   peonies  and  (reverse)  chrysanthemums,  in  blue,  green,  dull  red,  and  matt  gold 


III 


No.  IV. — Vases  (a)  5J  in. ;   honey-colour,  with  Satsmna  brocade  in  purple,  red,  green  and  matt  gold  (b)  6J  in. ;    deep  biscuit  colour,  fine 

crackle  (c)   5}  in. ;    pale  cream,  with  splashes  of  light  and  dark  blue  at  neck  ;    elephant  head  handles,  coloured  pale  blue,  red,  and  gold 

Incense  Boxes  (d)  3  in.  diam.,  ij  in.  deep.      Deep  biscuit  colour,  fine  crackle,  four  lens-shaped  panels  with  tea  ceremony  implements  in  dull  gold 

(S)    3l  in.   diam.,    i§  in.    deep.         Light    primrose;     impressionistic    landscape    of   a    temple    garden    with    Fuji    issuing   from    Rinjin's    clam-shell 
Kwannon,  biscuit-coloured  (e)  3!  in.  h.,  fine  crackle ;   in  right  hand  tama  (jewel)  in 

blue,  green,  and  gold  (f)  2  in.  h.  ;    matt  gold  scroll  design  on  draperies  ;    gold  lotus 

No.   V . — Incense  Burner,  8^   in.,  formed  as  two  geese 

No.    VI. — Kwannon,    6    in.,  deep  honey  colour,   with  lotus  blossom  in  green   and 

matt  gold 
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DEUX  ETUDES  DE   FEMME 

BY   WAI  II    \1 

(RED,  BLACK,  AND  WHITE  CHALKS;     10}  IN    BY  8!    IN 

Lent  by  M.  Georges  Dormeuil  to  the 
French  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
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Double  Glaze  Satsuma 


No.  VII. — Vases  (a    | '.  in.;  thick  treacle,  decoratedin  opaque  red,  green,  blue,  aubergine,  matt  gold ;  cherry  blossom  and 

bamboo  in  transparent  colours  (b)  6  in. ;  cream,  brocade  borders;    chrysanthemum,  butterflies  (c)  5  in.; 

treacle,  with  conventional  borders.     Pink  shade  in  cherry  blossom  dates  vases  as  being  later  than  the  others  Incense  Burners 

(d)   3  in.  diam.,   -*  in.  h.  ;    blue  and  green  mingling  into  second  layer  of  honev-coloured  double  glaze ;    elephant  head  handles  in 
dull  red,  black,  ami  matt  gold  (e)  3J  in.  diam  .  2  in.  h. ;  cream,  with  brocade  borders  introducing  pink ;  lion-head  handles 

1     1;  diam        ,'   in    h.;  dark,  with  fine  crackle;  deep  brocade  border  and  elephant  head  handles  in  green,  red  and  gold 


coloured  fluid  glaze  with  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
crackle.  The  realistic  and  beautifully  modelled 
geese  are  coloured  on  the  wings,  tail  feathers  and 
throat  with  deep  indigo  blue  and  black,  the  feet 
being  pale  yellow,  and  the  beak  and  eyes  black 
and  matt  gold.  One  of  the  birds  is  hollow,  with 
a  loose  slatted  cover  that  enables  it  to  be  used 
as  an  incensi  burner,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
restrained  and  beautiful  little  work  of  art  con- 
forming in  every  way  to  the  taste  of  the  Japanese 
connoisseur. 

It  is  so  unusual  to  find  figures  made  of  Satsuma 
pottery  that  it  is  indeed  surprising  to  see  three  in 
one  collection.  They  are  all  of  Kwannon,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  No.  iv.(  depicts  her  seated 
on  a  raised  stand,  her  right  hand  on  her  raised 
right  knee.  The  modelling  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order  and  the  general  attitude  and  expression  of 
the  face  are  uninspired,  but  the  delicate  texture 
of  the  pottery  with  its  very  fine  crackle  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  No.  vi.,  however,  we  have  a  figure  of  an 
altogether  different  calibre.  She  is  6  inches  high, 
of  an  ivory-coloured  stoneware,  covered  with  two 
layers  of  deep  honey-coloured  glaze,  that  lie  very 
thick  in  the  folds  of  the  draperies.     The  upper  part 


of  her  body  is  turned  away  to  the  left,  having 
her  face  in  profile — if  her  bare  toes,  just  peeping 
from  the  folds  of  her  robe,  face  forwards,  as 
presumably  the  artist  intended  them  to  do.  The 
face  is  demure  and  nunlike.  The  black  hair, 
dressed  high  with  a  gold  comb,  is  covered  with 
a  cowl-like  shawl,  that  falls  over  her  shoulders 
and  mingles  with  her  graceful  flowing  draperies  ; 
the  long  sleeves  and  sweeping  folds  of  the  cloak 
having  a  wind-swept  appearance  which  is  alto- 
gether delightful.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a  green 
and  gold  lotus  leaf  and  flower,  which  adds  just 
the  needed  touch  of  colour  to  a  really  lovely 
figure  of  high  artistic  merit. 

The  third  figure,  which  is  illustrated  in  No.  iv./, 
is  barely  2  inches  high,  and  is  evidently  intended 
to  represent  one  of  the  miniature  Kwannons,  which 
the  legendary  fisherman,  Nakatoma,  caught  from 
the  sea  in  his  net.  It  is  a  dainty  and  exquisite 
piece  of  pottery,  but,  unfortunately,  the  heavy 
face  is  that  of  an  unattractive  and  middle-aged 
woman,  and  although  the  draperies  are  beautifully 
modelled,  the  fact  that  they  are  covered  with  a 
gold  scroll  pattern  and  a  certain  lack  of  boldness 
in  its  general  conception  stamp  the  piece  as  being 
of  later  date  than  the  other  two. 
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V".  I.— Archbishop  Lamplugh's  Tippet 


Second  half  of  Seventeenth  Century 


Lent  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Lamplugh 


THE  "CHARLES   II.   EXHIBITION" 


By  C.  A.   EDINGS 


The  "  Charles  II.  Exhibition,"  now  being 
held  at  22  and  23,  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  is 
surprising  in  its  completeness,  for  though  personal 
relics  of  the  King  are  few  and  far  between,  the 
objects  so  generously  lent  scarcely  leave  one 
outstanding  incident  in  the  King's  career  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  unrepresented,  either 
pictorially  or  in  some  other  way. 

Charles,  both  as  man  and  king,  tends  to  be 
obscured  by  contemporary  events.  Like  the  sun 
in  eclipse,  though  his  presence  is  felt,  we  are  only 
conscious  of  the  bright  planets  that  move  about 
him — Pepys  and  Bunyan,  Newton  and  Rupert, 
Oates  and  Rochester,  Nelly  and  Portsmouth.  In 
the  pages  of  Pepys,  Evelyn  and  de  Grammont  we 
see  him  as  the  Merry  Monarch,  playing  basset 
with  his  Duchesses,  feeding  his  swans,  fondling 
his  dogs,  a  twisted  smile  upon  his  face  at  Killi- 
grew's  clowning.  But  in  this  exhibition  we  catch 
here  and  there  glimpses  of  something  more,  the 
man  behind   the  lazy  opportunist. 

Some  recently  discovered  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  in  Pepys'  hand  show  the  King  in 
the  unaccustomed  role  of  a  man  of  great  affairs, 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  people,  the  arbiter 
of  his  country's  fate.  He  could,  and  did,  subor- 
dinate his  pleasures   to   the  grave   necessities  of 


the  moment.  Pepys  might  turn  up  at  his  office 
at  half-past  seven,  but  His  Majesty  had  already 
received  and  digested  despatches  in  his  bed- 
chamber. The  King  might  go  racing  at  New- 
market, but  sport  must  wait  upon  the  business 
of  the  Navy,  of  Tangier,  and  of  the  herring  fishery. 
It  is  no  use  boggling  at  the  fact  that  from 
the  time  that  Prince  Charles,  then  one  year  old, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  there  was  generally  a  petticoat  somewhere 
in  his  neighbourhood,  whose  influence  was  rarely 
for  his  good.  The  first  of  these  tempestuous 
ladies  was  the  Prince's  nurse,  "  a  woman,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  of  great  rudeness,  and  of  country 
pride,  Nihil  muliebre  prceter  corpus  gerens." 
Charles  long  cherished  "  an  extraordinary  kind- 
ness "  for  this  Mistress  Wyndham,  as  she  after- 
wards became,  and  when  in  April,  1645,  he 
established  his  headquarters  at  Bridgwater,  where 
she  lived,  she  endeavoured  to  turn  her  influence 
to  practical  account  soliciting  offices  in  his  House- 
hold for  her  kinsmen.  There  were,  however,  not 
wanting  interested  parties  who  were  swift  to  bear 
this  unwelcome  news  to  his  royal  father  at 
Oxford,  and  the  Prince  was  hastily  recalled  to 
Bristol  out  of  harm's  way.  Relics  of  Mistress 
Wyndham's  earlier  association  with  the  Prince  are 
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traditionally  included  among  some  silver  toys  lent 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Trollope,  of  Crowcombe, 
near  Taunton   (No.   ii.). 

The  year  1646  saw  the  King's  cause  broken 
and  the  Prince  a  fugitive  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
On  two  occasions  Prince  Charles  went  to  Jersey, 
of  which  Henry,  Baron  Jermyn  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  had  been  Governor  since  1644.  The  Prince 
landed  for  the  first  time  on  the  island  on  April 
17th,  1646.  There  he  stayed  for  about  two 
months,  when  he  left  with  Lord  Jermyn  for  Paris. 
He  again  visited  the  island  in  September,  1649, 
and  it  was  thence  that  at  the  end  of  October  he 
issued  his  declaration  of  rights.  The  loans  by 
the  Societe  Jersiaise,  which  include  Lord  Jermyn's 
wine  bottle,  and  the  saddle-cloth  and  pistol 
holsters  of  the  King,  are  relics  probably  of  his 
first  visit. 

From  Jersey,  Charles  retired  to  Breda.  Of  his 
exile  two  mementoes  have  been  generously  lent 
by  the  Belgian  Government.  In  the  ten  lean 
years  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  Restoration,  Charles  had  few 
moments  unembittered  by  his  often  dire  necessity. 
Two  of  these  lighter  moments  are  perpetuated  in 
paintings  of  the  feast  and  fete  arranged  in  his 
honour  l>v  the  Guild  of  St.   George. 

Allegoricallv,  his  return  to  his  Promised  Land 
is  depicted  in  a  contemporary  embroider}'  lent  by 
Mr.    Vaughan.     Two    drawings    by    the    younger 


Van  de  Velde,  lent  by  the  Royal  Maritime  Museum, 
though  they  represent  the  King's  landing  at  Dover, 
cannot  fail  to  conjure  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  that  other  picture  of  the  returned  exile 
in  the  cabin  of  his  ship  yielding  to  the  delights 
of  pease  pudding  and  boiled  beef,  while  all  England 
awaited  him  on  shore  to  offer  him  a  crown. 

Fittingly  the  exhibition  is  rich  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  clock-makers  of  the  period. 
Both  Charles  and  his  ill-fated  father  had  an 
abiding  affection  for  watches,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Royal  Martyr  the  milestones  of  his  Via 
Dolorosa  are  the  watches  that  he  left,  or  is  believed 
to  have  left,  behind  him  in  the  hands  of  loyal 
gentlemen.  The  Merry  Monarch  was  no  less 
prone  to  such  gifts.  It  is,  however,  with  his  last 
hours  that  we  are  inclined  to  associate  such 
things  ;  with  that  last  Sunday  night  when  Ailes- 
bury  and  Killigrew  lay  wakeful  on  their  pallets 
in  his  bed-chamber,  amid  the  discord  of  a  score 
of  clocks,  each  observing  its  own  time,  watching  by 
the  light  of  the  Scotch  coal  fire  their  master  as 
he  tossed  and  turned.  And  almost  the  King's 
last  conscious  thoughts  were  for  his  clocks.  At 
dawn  on  Friday,  February  9th,  after  ordering 
the  curtains  of  his  bed  to  be  drawn  back  and  the 
windows  of  his  chamber  thrown  open  that  he 
might  see  the  sun  rise  for  the  last  time,  he  asked 
that  one  of  his  eight-day  clocks  should  be  wound 
lest  it  should  run  down. 


Xo.  II.  -  Silver  Toys 


I  raditionally  associated  with  Mistress  Wyndham,  Charles  ll.'s  Nurse 
Lent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Trollope 
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by  virtue  of  this  office 
that  the  Pass  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  with  its 
silver  case,  lent  by  Mr. 
Cotterell-Dormer,  came 
into  his  possession. 

Articles  of  dress , 
which  serve  more  po- 
tently than  anything 
else  to  recreate  the  past 
and  the  individuals  who 
wore  them,  are  few  and 
far  between.  There  are 
a  small  portion  of  one 
of  the  King's  vests, 
tabards  worn  by  William 
Dugdale,  the  Warwick- 
shire antiquary,  and  a 
tippet  of  Thomas  Lam- 
plugh  (1615-91),  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of 
York.  With  it  is  a 
contemporary  portrait 
of  the  Archbishop 
wearing  this  actual 
tippet. 


The  exhibition  is 
particularly  strong  in 
personal  relics  of  some 
of  the  lesser  notables 
of  the  Court  of  the 
Merry  Monarch.  Sir 
Charles  Cotterell  (1615- 
87  ?)  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered if  at  all  to-day 
for  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  translation  of  de  la 
Calprenede's  Cassandra 
that  Pepys  thought  to 
be  so  vastly  superior 
to  Butler's  Hudibras. 
He  was  successively 
Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  King  Charles 
I.,  steward  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  sec- 
retary to  Henry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  finally 
Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  King  Charlie 
II.,  and  it  was  no  doubt 

Nos.  III.  and  IV. -Tabards  which 

belonged    to    Sir    William    Dugdale, 

Garter  {died  1686) 
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KELSTERBACH     PORCELAIN 

By  W.  B.   HONEY 


The  charming  variety  which  is  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  German  porcelain  is  owed 
almost  entirely  to  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ruler 
of  every  small  state  wished  to  have  his  own 
porcelain-factory  like  the  Saxon,  not  only  for 
glory — for  Glanz  und  Wurde,  as  it  was  expressed 
by  Duke  Charles  Eugene  of  Wiirttemberg — but 
also  for  the  profits  that  might  replenish  a  depleted 
exchequer.  It  is  due  to  the  independence  of  a 
multitude  of  states  that  Germany  could  boast  at 
least  seven  major  factories,  while  monopoly  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  brought  but  one  Sevres,  with 
a  few  struggling  survivors  and  handicapped  com- 
petitors. Besides  the  seven  greater  German  fac- 
tories, there  were  Fulda  and  Ansbach,  of  which 
the  not-uncommon  productions  are  fairly  well 
known,  though  definitive  monographs  upon  them 
are  still  to  come,  and,  in  addition,  Kelsterbach 
(Hesse-Darmstadt),  Cassel  (Hesse-Cassel),  Bay- 
reuth  (Brandenburg),  Ottweiler  (Nassau-Saar- 
briicken),  Gutenbrunn  (Pfalz-Zweibriicken),  Utz- 
memmingen,  Kiinersberg  and  Schonbornslust, 
which  are  all  known  to  have  made  porcelain, 
much  of  it  still  unrecognised.  Dr.  Kurt  Roder, 
who  is  Curator  of  the  Prinz  Georg  Museum  at 
Darmstadt,  has  taken  advantage  of  an  exhibition 
held  in  the  town  in  1930  to  write  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Kelsterbach  porcelain,  which  is 
valuable  not  only  for  the  admirably  scientific  way 
in  which  the  unmarked  wares  have  been  identified, 
but  for  its  excellent  perspective  view  of  the  whole 
history  of  German  porcelain,  in  which  the  factory 
of  the  Landgrave-Elector  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
played  a  modest   but   not   negligible  part.* 

Hitherto  the  only  Kelsterbach  porcelain  gener- 
ally recognised  has  been  that  marked  in  blue  with 
the  letters  HI)  in  monogram  in  roman  capitals 
under  an  Electoral  hat  or  crown.  Dr.  Roder  now 
shows  that  this  was  the  mark  of  a  later  private 
factory,  conducted  by  one  J.  J.  Lay  under  privi 
lege  ;  the  much  finer  productions  of  the  Land- 
grave's own  short-lived  and  earlier  factory  were 
largely  unmarked  and  have  only  recently  been 
identified  with  any  completeness. 

Kelsterbach-on-the-Main  had  been  in  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries  an  im- 
portant place  with  a  great  castle  known  as  the 
Wolfenburg,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  but  is  still  familiar  to  us  in  engravings 
by  Merian  and  Hollar.  The  town  had  begun  to 
rise  again  to  importance  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Landgrave  hoped 
to  develop  local  industries  with  the  help  of 
Protestant  fugitives  from  France,  some  of  whom 
had  started  faience-factories  not  far  away  at 
Frankfort  and  Hanau.  In  1761,  the  Landgrave 
Ludwig  VIII.  established  on  his  own  account  a 
porcelain  manufacture  in  the  premises  of  a  faience- 

*  Das  Kelsterbacher  Porzellan,  by  Kurt  Roder.  (Darm- 
stadt, Gesellschaft  Hessischer  Biicherfreunde.     65  Marks.) 


factory  founded  a  year  earlier.  The  director  was 
Christian  Daniel  Busch,  famous  as  one  of  the 
"  arcanists  "  who  treated  with  Sevres  for  the 
hard-paste  formula  and  was  afterwards  chemist 
and  technical  director  at  Meissen.  Under  Busch 
were  made  a  great  many  delightful  figures  of  a 
very  distinct  quality,  with  delicately  modelled 
and  expressive  heads.  Their  ascription  to  a 
modeller  of  genius  named  Vogelmann  and  his 
assistants,  Jacob  and  Cornelius  Carlstadt,  for- 
tunately does  not  depend  on  an  extremely  pro- 
blematical signature  cited  by  Dr.  Roder.  They 
are  rococo  art  of  a  high  order,  carefully  finished 
in  the  manner  which  always  marks  the  "  primi- 
tive "  period  of  an  art,  when  a  medium — in  this 
case  the  new  glazed  white  porcelain — was  still  a 
precious  thing  unstaled  by  familiarity.  There  is, 
in  fact,  evidence  that  Vogelmann  in  many  cases 
dispensed  with  the  casting  process  and  modelled 
each  figure  separately  with  his  own  hand.  In 
1764,  the  Landgrave,  dissatisfied  with  the  lack 
of  profits,  appears  to  have  dismissed  Busch  and 
put  the  factory  in  charge  of  his  Finance  Minister, 
who  appointed  in  place  of  Vogelmann  and  his 
associates,  J.  T.  Eckhardt,  son  of  a  Darmstadt 
sculptor  (1765-66).  The  latter  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Frankenthal  "  repairer  "  named 
Freybott,  and  about  a  year  later  by  Peter  See  fried, 
a  skilful  artist  trained  at  Nymphenburg.  But  the 
Landgrave  died  in  1768,  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture  came  to  an  end. 

No  marks  were  regularly  used  under  Busch  ; 
in  Eckhardt 's  short  period  a  cursive  monogram 
of  11  I)  under  a  "  crown  "  in  blue  was  adopted 
(but  is  very  rare)  and  under  Seefried  (1767-68)  a 
similar  mark  was  impressed,  in  the  Nymphenburg 
manner.  The  history  and  productions  of  the 
factory  are  described  by  Dr.  Roder  with  a  wealth 
of  detail  possible  only  in  the  case  of  a  small 
factory.  Besides  the  figures  many  delightful 
"  toys"  were  made,  including  pipe-heads  in  the 
form  of  half-figures,  etuis  in  the  form  of  a  lady's 
arm,  scent-bottles  in  the  Chelsea  style,  a  chess- 
board and  chess-pieces,  and  snuff-boxes  with 
rococo  moulding  and  beautiful  miniature  painting. 
The  table-wares  made  at  the  Landgrave's  factory 
at  present  remain  unidentified,  but  many  are  found 
with  the  blue  H  D  of  Lay's  undertaking  (1789-92, 
1799-1802),  when  the  figures  produced  were  often 
in] tied  from  other  factories  or  cast  from  old 
Kelsterbach  moulds.  The  faience  and  earthen- 
ware also  made  at  Kelsterbach  under  successive 
proprietors  from  1765  to  1840  is  also  described 
(but  not  illustrated)  in  this  book,  which  is  ad- 
mirably produced,  with  thirty-one  photogravure 
plates,  giving  a  very  clear  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  porcelain.  The  publication  of 
the  book  on  so  lavish  a  scale  and  moderate  a 
price  was  made  possible  by  a  subsidy  from  the 
State  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  itself. 

W.  B.  Honey. 
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Two  noteworthy  centenaries  ure 

commemorated  by  the  following 
notes  :  the  birth  of  C.  L.  Dodgson 
("Lewis  Carroll"),  which  took 
place  on  January  27th,  1832, 
and  the  death  of  Goethe  on 
March  22nd  of  the  same  year. 
Though  it  scarcely  falls  within 
our  province  to  discuss  then 
lives  and  achievements  at  length, 
it  seemed  to  us  but  fitting  that 
some  small  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  two  men  whose  genius, 
if  of  widelv  different  kinds, 
has  so  definitely  enriched  tin 
world. — Ed. 


NO.    I.— GOETHE 


BY    TISCHBKIN 


I7S6-88 


IN    THE    STADELSCHEN     KUNSTINSTITUT 


Goethe — the  Artist 

Goethe  the  artist  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  as 
Goethe  the  poet,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  Goethe 
wavered  between  his  talents.  Should  he  become  a  poet 
or  a  painter  ? 

At  an  early  age  he  began  to  draw  ;  his  eye,  practised 
as  it  was  on  the  engravings  that  his  father  had  brought 
from  Italy,  and  later  schooled  by  the  engraver  Stock 
in  Leipzig,  took  in  what  he  saw  with  remarkable  speed 
and  accuracy.  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  him  in  his 
study  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  with  an  easel  in  the 
background.  At  one  time  he  made  a  drawing  of  himself, 
gaunt  and  erect  in  carriage,  the  whole  striking  a  note  of 
great  depth.  It  was  in  this  very  room  that  Goethe 
wrote  Gotz  von  Berlichungen, 
which  was  to  make  him,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
most  famous  poet  in  Ger- 
many. 

Goethe  was  a  great  travel- 
ler  and,  besides  the  sil- 
houettes which  he  loved  to 
cut,  made  many  sketches  of 
the  places  he  visited,  the 
originals  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Goethe  National 
.Museum  at  Weimar.  There 
is  a  particularly  good  sketch 
1 -I  his  ascent  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  from  which  he  saw 
It.ilv  for  the  first  time. 
Whilst  in  Rome  (1786-88) 
he  was  painted  by  the  famous 
artist  Tischbein,  with  whom 
he  was  staying.    The  picture 


shows  him  in  an  "  idealised  "  costume,  yet  majestic  and 
impressive.  The  original  is  at  the  Stadelschen  Kunstin- 
stitut  at   Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

Most  of  the  places  he  visited  are  incorporated  in  his 
poetical  works,  and  so  we  find  in  the  travelling  Goethe 
an  excellent  and  appealing  artist,  poet  and  guide. 

The  Wonderland  Postage- Stamp  Case 

That  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  masterpieces  of  nonsense 
and  highly  technical  mathematical  treatises  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  but  that  Lewis  Carroll  was  also  an  inventor 
is  often  forgotten.  The  writer,  however,  has  just  obtained 
possession    of     The     Wonderland     Postage-Stamp     Case, 


No.  II. 


SMOKING    VILLAGES    NEAR    ILSNEN.AU 

IN    THE   GOETHE   NATIONAL   MUSEUM,    WEIMAR 


SKETCH    BY    GOETHE 
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invented  by  Lewis  Carroll  and  placed  on  the  market  in 
1890.  With  the  case  was  given  a  little  booklet  called 
Eight  or  nine  Wise  Words  about  Letter  Writing,  and  in 
this  booklet  the  author  started  off  with  a  typical  Carrollian 
touch  : — "  Some  American  writer  has  said  '  the  snakes 
in  this  district  may  be  divided  into  one  species — the 
venomous.'  The  same  principle  applies  here.  Postage- 
stamp  cases  may  be  divided  into  one  species,  the  Wonder- 
land. Imitations  of  it  will  soon  appear,  but  they  cannot 
include  the  two  pictorial  surprises  which  are  copy- 
right." 

These  pictorial  surprises  were  in  reality  an  illusion. 
The  stamp  holder  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  small  case  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  coloured  picture  of  Alice  holding  the 
Duchess's  baby,  and  on  the  back  is  a  picture  of  the  Cheshire 
Cat.  When  the  holder  was  withdrawn  from  the  case, 
the  same  picture  of  Alice  appeared  ;  but  this  time  the  little 
girl  was  holding  a  pig.  This  was  one  surprise  !  If  the 
back  of  the  case  were  looked  at,  and  the  holder  then 
withdrawn,  the  Cheshire  cat  faded  away  until  on  the 
other  picture  practically  nothing  but  the  smile  was  left. 
This  constituted  the  other  pictorial  surprise  !  This 
savours  very  much  of  false  pretences,  for  there  is  nothing 
surprising  nor  copyright  about  such  a  childish  effect. 

The  holder  itself  contains  twelve  pockets,  in  which 
stamps  of  varying  value  could  be  inserted,  but,  stran^i  lv 
enough,  the  little  novelty  was  not  intended  for  carrying 


about  in  the  pocket.  It  was  meant  for  keeping  in  the 
writing  case,  and  Carroll  invented  it  because  he  was 
constantly  wanting  stamps  for  foreign  letters,  parcel  post, 
etc.  Each  of  the  pockets  holds  six  stamps  comfortably, 
and  as  the  5d.,  gd.  and  is.  stamps  were  rarely  required, 
Carroll  said  that  the  purchaser  was  at  liberty  to  use  the 
unwanted  pockets  for  extra  id.  stamps.  The  invention 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  October,  and  in  the 
same  year  Carroll  sent  a  circular  asking  friends  to  send 
addresses  of  stationers  likely  to  sell  the  Wonderland  case. 

The  little  Carrollian  booklet  was  itself  worth  the  is. 
charged,  for  at  the  end  of  it  were  some  imaginary  specimen 
pages  from  Carroll's  own  letter  register.  From  this 
register  we  gather  that  someone  sent  Carroll  a  "  white 
elephant,"  and  he,  in  alarm,  ordered  the  station  master 
to  send  the  case  to  the  director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  director  wrote  later  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
1  doz.  Port,  and  Carroll  learned  that  the  "  white  elephant 
was  a  good-natured  joke. 

As  usual,  there  was  much  behind  Carroll's  nonsense, 
and  the  little  book  has  much  to  say  on  letter  writinj;. 
He  advocated  writing  the  envelope  first,  so  that  the 
address  would  be  legible,  putting  aside  angry  letters  for 
one  day  and  then  re-reading  them,  placing  enclosures  in 
the  envelope  before  writing  the  letter,  and  when  taking 
letters  to  the  post  carrying  them  in  the  hand,  not  in 
the  pocket. — Charles  H.  Lea. 
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"  A  History  of  the  English  House,"  by  Nathaniel 
Lloyd,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Architectural 
Press,  London,  £3  3s.  net  ;  William  Helburn,  Inc., 
New  York) 

As  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  English 
House  this  work  is  in  every  way  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  Its  sub-title  indicates  that  the  scope  of  the 
book  comprises  "  Primitive  Times  to  the  Victorian 
Period,"  but  though  Chapter  I.  actually  commences 
with  the  Norman  Conquest  an  excellently  considered 
Introduction  establishes  the  origin  of  the  mediaeval 
house  and  its  development  from  the  primitive  hut  type. 
Such  illustrations  as  deal  with  the  scanty  evidences  of 
periods  anterior  to  the  Conquest  are  restricted  to  the 
Introduction,  and  inserted  in  the  letterpress.  The  ten 
chapters  deal  successively  with  the  styles  prevailing 
from  the  Norman  to  the  later  eighteenth  or  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  each  one  is  not  only  a  compact 
mine  of  information,  but  engrossingly  interesting  from 
a  purely  readable  point  of  view.  The  author  traces  in 
picturesque  language  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  dawn  of  their  freedom,  the  growth  of  comfort  in 
increased  amenities  in  the  houses  of  the  king  and  great 
lords,  the  advance  of  cleanliness  (a  long  delayed  matter), 
and  gives  some  astonishingly  early  instances  of  intelligent 
anticipation  of  modern  sanitation.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  profuse,  are  with  few  exceptions — such  as  the 
primitive  examples  which  are  confined  to  the  introductory 
matter,  and  some  constructive  diagrams — placed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume,  and, 
for  purposes  of  easy  reference, 
classified  in  sections  exemplify- 
ing Exteriors,  Entrances,  Win- 
dows, Chimneys,  Interiors, 
Fireplaces,  Staircases,  and  the 
like.  The     arrangement     is 

admirable  :  each  section  is 
treated  chronologically,  while 
explanatory  notes  and  remarks 
accompany  each  illustration,  all 
of  which,  whether  they  depict 
far  -  famed  or  little  -  known 
objects,  are  chosen  with  dis- 
crimination and  excellently 
reproduced.  The  abundance 
of  beautiful  mansions,  manor 
houses,  castles,  hall  houses,  and 
cottages,  whose  characteristics 
are  compared  and  commented 
upon,  induce  wonder  that  so 
much  magnificent  material  is  to 
be  found  in  this  England  of 
ours,  though  it  is  sad  to  discover 
that  the  words  "  lately  at  " 
are  occasionally  interpolated  in 
the  underlines  to  the  pictures. 
Among  the  illustrations  to  the 
section  devoted  to  Interior  Wall 
Treatment  is  one  depicting  the 
superb  "  panelled  room  "  in  the 
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residence  of  Thomas  Paycocke,  clothier,  at  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry  VII. 's 
reign.  Among  the  linen  panels  shown  here  the  author 
fails  to  note  three  flamboyant  specimens  of  French  design, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  another,  were  incorporated 
many  years  ago,  and  are  utterly  unlike  anything  else  in 
the  building. 

Wherever  possible  the  names  of  the  architects  are 
attached  to  the  edifices  which  they  created,  though  some 
curious  instances  are  recorded  in  which  well-known 
designers  exercised  considerable  influence  during  their 
own  time,  but  have  left  no  existing  structure  which  can 
actually  be  assigned  to  them,  though  plagiarisms  which 
were  produced  by  their  contemporaries  are  not  wanting. 
The  merits  of  respective  centuries  of  style  are  discussed 
convincingly,  but  the  author  is  never  discursive.  Some 
quaint  extracts  are  furnished  from  early  architectural 
works,  in  one  of  which  (Pratt,  1665)  may  be  found  the 
following  astonishing  reflections  :  "If  workmen  be 
employed  by  the  day,  they  will  make  but  small  haste  to 
finish  the  building.  If  agreed  with  all  by  the  great  as 
to  all  particulars  .  .  .  the  difficulty  is  very  much  in  making 
the  bargain,  which  they  will  still  be  trying  to  break  in  the 
matter  or  manner  of  their  working.  .  .  .  Mem.  : 
That  ^200  to  ^300  will  be  saved  in  a  great  building,  if  we 
agree  with  workmen  to  find  their  own  nails,  etc."  The 
latter  stipulation  being  truly  a  novel  way  of  shifting 
expenditure. 

items  connected  with  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  mentioned 
the  earliest  known  records  of 
sash  windows  hung  with  lines 
or  pulleys.  This  occurs  in  the 
Works  Account,  Whitehall 
Palace,  November,  1685.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  however,  states  that  the 
quantities  made  for  Whitehall 
Palace  "  imply  that  the  sash 
was  well  established  in  1685, 
and  we  may  look  for  the  dis- 
covery of  still  earlier  records." 
No  wealth  of  circumstantial 
historical  details  is  attempted 
in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  informative  value, 
is  sufficiently  absorbing  in  the 
manner  of  its  treatment. — F.R. 


"  The  English  Writing- 
Masters  and  their  Copy- 
Books,  1570-1800,"  by 
Ambrose  Heal.  With  an 
Introduction  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Handwriting  by 
Stanley  Morrison.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press — 
300  copies,  180  for  general 
sale.     £5  5s.  net) 

Mr.  Heal  is  no  less  fortunate 
than  his  readers  in  that  he  has 
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again  found  a  virgin  subject  for  his  researches. 
The  calligraphy  employed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Court  letter,  by  diarists,  scriveners  and 
clerks  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  examined 
by  students  with  such  thoroughness  that  no 
great  mass  of  material  remains  for  study. 
But  the  works  of  the  writing  masters,  those 
who  instructed  the  young  sprigs  of  gentrice 
and  nobility  in  the  way  they  should  go  calli- 
graphically,  have  received  in  modern  times 
little  or  no  attention  save  in  occasional  notices 
in  archaeological  and  similar  journals.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Heal's  monu- 
mental work  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  many  branches  of 
the  art. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Stanley  Morrison's  valuable 
introductory  survey  of  the  development  of 
handwriting,  Mr.  Heal's  book  is  intended 
purely  for  reference.  It  is,  as  a  consequence, 
by  no  means  light  reading,  but  it  is  replete 
with  information  which  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere  save  by  the 
greatest  labour. 

After  a  very  modest  preface,  in  which  Mr. 
Heal  is  more  than  just  to  those  who  like  William 
Massey  and  Samuel  Pepys  have  to  some  slight 
extent  anticipated  him,  he  literally  overwhelms 
his  readers  with  the  material  which  with 
amazing  patience  he  has  unearthed.  He 
presents  them  with  twenty-three  contemporary 
portraits  of  writing-masters  and  fifty-eight 
plates  reproducing  ninety-eight  examples  of 
tlnir  work,  biographies  of  over  450  writers,  a 
bibliography  of  148  masters  and  others  known 
to  have  published  copy-books  on  works  of  this 
nature  in  England,  a  list  of  engravers  of  copy- 
books, and  a  list  of  more  than  150  booksellers. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  index 
is  as  complete  as  such  an  important  matter  should 
be. 

Every  item  of  information  that  relates  or  may  relate 
to  this  subject  is  presumably  of  interest  to  the  author 
and  to  his  readers.  Nothing  is  apparently  known  of 
the  later  life  of  John  King,  who  is  mentioned  in  Joseph 
Campion's  Table  of  Penmen  published  in  1750.  It  would 
seem  possible  that  King's  Academy,  established  111 
Chapel  Street,  Soho,  in  the  seventeen-nineties,  may  have 
had  some  connection  with  him.  There  exists  a  "  writing 
prize" — a  silver  medal — dated  Christmas,  1794,  which 
was  awarded  to  Henry  Hammond,  a  surname  not 
unknown  in  the  eighteenth-century  annals  of  English 
penmanship.  There  would  also  appear  to  have  been  a 
penman  of  the  name  of  Anthony  Eaton,  who  flourished 
in  the  north  of  England  about  1666,  of  whom  Mr.  Heal 
has  no  record. 

"Hugh  Thomson,"  by  M.  H.  Spielman  and  Walter 
Jerrold.     (A.  &  C.  Black,  London.     25s.  net) 

The  joyous  placidity  and  quiet  humour  which  shows 
itself  in  Hugh  Thomson's  art  was  reflected  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life,   so  that  Messrs.   M.   H.   Spielman  and 
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Walter  jerrold,  in  their  admirable  account  of  the  artist 
.iipI  his  work,  have  an  uneventful  but  very  pleasant 
history  to  record.  Its  waymarks  are  made  by  the 
succession  of  different  books  he  illustrated,  and  its  most 
momentou  ode  is  when  he  decided  to  throw  up  a 

moderately  paid  but  certain  position  in  Belfast  to  adven- 
ture his  talent  in  London.  This  was  in  1883,  when 
[rxomson  was  twenty-three.  After  a  couple  of  years 
with  a  linen  manufacturer  at  Coleraine,  he  had  obtained 
a  berth  with  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  Belfast. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  Vinycomb, 
the  art  director,  who  recognised  his  talent,  and  helped 
him  forward.  It  was  with  Mr.  Vinycomb's  encourage- 
ment and  various  letters  of  introduction  that  Thomson 
essayed  the  London  venture.  After  some  weeks  of 
questing  for  a  position  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
approach  Mr.  J.  Corny ns  Carr,  editor  of  the  then  newly 
established  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  and  under  his 
guidance  Thomson  made  steady  progress  towards  success. 
It  came  early.  His  illustrations  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
which  appeared  in  the  English  Illustrated  during  1885-86, 
both  met  with  popular  approval  and  pointed  out  what 
was   henceforth   to   be   Thomson's   special   metier  :     the 
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reincarnation  of  English  humour  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth. 

In  this  sphere  Thomson  may  be  said  to  have  occupied 
a  niche  between  Randolph  Caldecott  and  E.  A.  Abbey; 
hut  though  he  owed  something  to  both  of  them,  as 
earlier  explorers  of  the  same  field,  he  gained  a  position 
which  was  quite  his  own.  Caldecott's  humour  was 
broader,  more  in  the  nature  of  caricature  ;  while  Abbey, 
if  more  scholarly  and  refined  in  his  technique,  showed 
less  gusto,  and  hardly  the  same  power  of  humorous 
characterisation  as  did  Thomson.  This  quality  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  from  all  his  contemporaries.  Each 
oi  the  figures  he  puts  in  his  illustrations,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  presents  a  distinct  individuality,  and  the  actions 
oi  everyone  are  so  appositely  rendered,  that  none  of  his 
plates  really  needs  any  description  below  to  explain 
«  hat   is  happening. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Thomson  that  he  found 
his  peculiar  bent  so  easily,  for  he  had  gifts  which,  if 
utilised  to  the  full,  might  have  considerably  widened 
his  scope.  He  employed  his  powers  of  drawing  animals 
and  landscapes  in  Coaching  Days,  some  of  the  Highways 
and  Byways  series,  and  incidentally  in  a  good  deal  of 
his  other  work  ;  but  in  one  of  his  earliest  and  unpublished 
illustrations  to  Vanity  Fair  he  showed  a  power  of  dramatic 
contrast  in  light  and  shade,  and  a  tragic  irony  in  his 
rendering  of  character,  which  appears  never  to  have 
developed.  Probably  his  happy  life  and  genial  nature 
prevented  this  fact  of  his  personality  from  coming  to 
the  front.  He  will  consequently  be  remembered  as  an 
artist  of  comedy,  whose  representations  of  the  past 
take  rank  almost  as  historical  documents,  because  of  the 
convincing  manner  in  which  he  realised  its  personalities 
and  characteristic  .  s. 

Mr.  Spielmann  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  artist, 
and  a  friend  almost  from  the  latter's  arrival  in  London. 
This  relationship  has  contributed  towards  giving  the 
book  a  delightful,  intimate  tone.  The  illustrations 
include  a  fine  representation  of  Thomson's  best  work  at 
his  different  periods  as  well  as  a  number  of  portraits. 

"  An  Introduction  to  French  Painting,"  by  P.  G. 
Konody  and  Xenia  Lathom.     (Cassell.    10s.  6d.  net) 

The  technique  of  its  criticism  and  the  wealth  of  allusion 
in  its  history  makes  this  book  something  more  and  less 
than  the  ■  introduction  it  professes  to  be.  But  if  one 
hi  itates  to  commend  it  to  the  tyro,  to  the  student  and 
amateur  it  should  prove  both  stimulating  and  illuminating. 
The  collaboration  has  been  admirably  done,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  book  to  proclaim  a  dual  authorship  ; 
though,  as  Mr.  Konody  points  out  in  the  preface,  Lady 
Lathom  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  historical  back- 
ground and  the  biographical  data,  and  he  for  the  bulk 
ot  the  critical  comment  and  for  the  section  devoted  to 
the  Primitives.     The  main  value  of  the  work  is  that  it 

i  iln-  work  of  the  French  painters  firmly  in  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  and  explains  how  they  came  to 
work  as  they  did,  emotionally  and  technically  and  in 
relation  to  the  demand  for  their  pictures.  Lady  Lathom, 
as  we  know,  would  like  the  painter  to  return  to  his  old 
craftsman    status,    and    she    is    always    insistent    on    the 

what  for  ?  "  of  his  craft  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  pity  that 
she  has  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  demand  when  she 


and  her  collaborator  reach  the  moderns  and  their  ex- 
periments with  light  and  pigment.  They  do  not  explain, 
indeed  no  one  ever  has  explained,  what  Courbet  and 
Manet,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  succeeded  them, 
expected  of  the  public  of  their  day  other  than  the  treat- 
ment they  received.  It  was  an  age  of  prudery,  unlikely 
to  appreciate  the  Giorgione  reference  in  Manet's  Dejeuner 
sur  I'herhe  ;  it  was  an  age  of  "  distrust  in  the  people  " 
unlikely  to  appreciate  Courbet's  proletarian  pictures  ; 
and  so  it  went  on  and  is  still  going  on,  the  painter  often 
decades  ahead  of  the  picture  buyer  and  producing  master- 
pieces apparently  for  dilettante  speculators  if  such 
should  chance  to  come  along.  Not  so  the  painters  of 
an  earlier  day  as  our  authors  abundantly  demonstrate. 
They  were  of  their  times,  illuminating  manuscripts, 
painting  altar-pieces,  limning  portraits,  decorating  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  princes  and  the  chateaux  of  the 
nobles,  and  later  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  lesser 
bourgeoisie.  Major  or  minor  in  the  hierarchy  of  art, 
they  had  their  place,  and  in  the  main,  though  there  were 
exceptions,  they  bowed  without  pandering  to  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  their  time.  It  is  a  merit  in  the  book  that  its 
authors  are  eclectics  and  do  not  allow  personal  pre- 
dilections to  pervert  their  historic  sense.  The  traditional 
value  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  is  not  denied,  and 
even  Greuze,  severely  and  grudgingly,  is  fitted  into  his 
historical  niche.  Mr.  Konody's  study  of  the  French 
Primitives  is  well  done,  but  he  is  too  brusque  in  his 
dismissal  of  the  Wilton  Diptych  as  an  English  work. 
All  his  argument  for  the  Frenchness  of  its  craftsmanship 
goes  for  little  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  those 
adduced  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  in  the  December,  193 1, 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
claim  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  any  idea  of  including  the 
Diptych  in  the  present  exhibition  at  Burlington  House. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  some  forty  photographic 
reproductions  of  significant  pictures. 

Wallace  Collection  Catalogues — Sculpture,  by  J.  G. 
Mann,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
London.     3s.  6d.  ;    and   bound,   5s.  net) 

When  some  years  ago  Mr.  S.  J.  Camp  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  European  Arms 
and  Armour  at  Hertford  House,  he  set  a  standard  of 
excellence  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain.  This,  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  series  of  catalogues  coming  from  the  Wallace 
Collection,  fully  maintains  that  standard,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  these  productions  are  models 
that  similar  institutions  in  other  countries  may  attempt 
to  equal,  but  up  to  the  present  have  certainly  not  even 
approached.  They  are  catalogues  written  by  scholars 
for  scholars,  but  they  are  never,  as  is  so  usual  with  such 
work,  over-erudite. 

The  sculpture  in  the  Wallace  Collection  includes 
marbles,  rock-crystals,  terra-cottas,  and  bronzes,  carvings 
in  ivory  and  wood,  plaquettes,  medals,  coins  and  wax 
reliefs.  This  catalogue  affords  not  only  a  complete  and 
detailed  survey  of  the  treasures  at  Hertford  House,  but 
it  forms  a  nearly  complete  survey  of  Renaissance  and 
later  sculptural  art  that  will  be  indispensable  to  all 
collectors  and  students. 

The    arrangement    and    content    of   this    catalogue    is 
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ideal  for  the  student.  Apart  from  a  bibliography  of 
works  of  reference  arranged  under  subject  headings,  it 
includes  indices  of  artists,  subjects  and  persons  repre- 
sented, sales,  former  owners  and  exhibitions,  a  general 
index,  a  very  necessary  key  to  the  renumbering  of  the 
collection,  and,  lastly,  99  plates  illustrating  nearly  300 
objects  out  of  a  total  of  466. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  independence  of  thought 
in  the  catalogue,  and  Mr.  Mann  is  far  from  inclined  to 
accept  the  ex  cathedra  statements  of  authorities  such  as 
Koechlin,  who  was  too  frequently  prone  to  condemn,  on 
insufficient  evidence,  as  forgeries  ivories  which  there 
are  the  very  soundest  of  reasons  to  accept  as  perfectly 
genuine.  Again,  he  ascribes  on  good  grounds  a 
considerably  earlier  date  to  the  black  marble  tetes 
d'Ethiopiennes  than  that  generally  accorded  to  them. 
The  detailed  researches  into  the  strange  byways  of 
history  and  art,  which  have  been  called  for  by  this 
catalogue,  are  illustrated  by  the  alabaster  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Denmark  on  which  occurs  the  motto  Trew  ist  Wilpret, 
Wilpret  being  that  King's  favourite  dog  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  notes  to  the  bronzes  that  the  author's  indefatigable 
enthusiasm  for  facts,  facts  and  more  facts  becomes 
most  apparent. 

Only  one  of  Mr.  Mann's  statements  calls  for  serious 
question  : — "  The  disadvantage  (or  merit,  from  tin- 
collector's  point  of  view)  of  the  cire  perdue  system  is 
that  it  allows  only  one  bronze  to  be  cast,  as  the  mould 
is  destroyed  in  the  process.  If  the  bronze  is  to  be 
reproduced  more  than  once,  a  cast  must  be  taken  from 
it  to  form  the  basis  of  the  next  casting.  The  inevitable 
tendency  is  for  the  result  to  lose  something  of  t In- 
directness of  the  original  with  each  surmoulage."  This 
is  a  fallacy  assiduously  cultivated  by  both  sculptors 
and  dealers  in  the  past  for  very  obvious  reasons.  No 
sane  artist  would  do  such  a  thing,  though  he  might  let 
it  be  thought  that  he  did  so.  The  fact  remains  th.it 
duplicates  of  the  very  finest  early  bronze^  exist,  and 
these  must  have  been  produced  by  the  method  used 
from  the  remotest  times  in  the  extreme  Orient,  from 
the  sculptor's  finished  model  a  piece-mould  was  made, 
and  from  this  not  a  single  bronze,  but  a  dozen  or  more 
wax  figures,  all  of  the  same  quality,  were  cast.  These 
were  then  finished,  and  the  lines  left  by  the  joins  of 
the  mould  erased.  It  was  about  these  wax  casts  that 
the  clay  moulds  for  the  actual  bronze  castings  were 
fashioned. 

"  Early  English  Drug  Jars,"  by  Geoffrey  Eliot 
Howard.  (Medici  Society,  London  and  Boston. 
10s.  6d.  net) 

Every  atom  of  information  relating  to  the  arts  and 
crafts  that  are  English  either  in  origin  or  by  domii  lit- 
is welcome.  And  Mr.  Howard,  in  what  is  in  essence  a 
catalogue  of  his  own  collection,  reproduces  many  valuabli 
"  documents  "  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  his  brother 
students.  Owing  to  the  size  and  completeness  of  his 
collection,  the  whole  of  his  subject  is  more  than  adequatelv 
covered.  As  his  sub-title  makes  clear,  his  interest  is 
not  centred  upon  drug  jars  only,  but  upon  all  the 
productions  of  Metropolitan,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Dublin  potters,  who  specialised  in  these  artistic  necessaries 
of  the  medical  and   surgical  practitioners  of  the  second 


half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries — pill  slabs,  barbers'  bowls,  posset-pots,  and 
even  wine  cups  and  wine  pots.  Nor  does  the  author 
neglect  those  minutiae,  which  are  of  especial  interest 
and  importance  to  collectors,  the  subtle,  but  obvious 
to  the  instructed,  indications  whereby  the  work  of  one 
factory  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  others.  His 
work  has  been  rendered  trebly  valuable  by  the  very 
well-informed  text  with  which  he  emphasises  the  evidential 
value  of  his  illustrations  and  by  a  glossary  of  the  medicinal 
terms  to  be  found  on  these  drug  jars,  expounded  in  the 
light  of  modern  medical  knowledge.  This  is  the  work 
of  his  able  and  enthusiastic  collaborator,  Mr.  C.  J.  S. 
Thompson.  In  fine,  Mr.  Howard's  book  is  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  work  upon  a  subject  of  great  fascination  to  all 
interested  in  native  arts.  The  make-up  and  illustrations 
of  this  admirable  monograph  are  commensurate  with 
its  interest. 

"  Domestic  Silver  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
by  Edward  Wenham.  (Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford 
University  Press.     £1   10s.  net) 

Collectors  can  never  have  too  many  picture-books, 
provided  that  they  are  reliable  ;  for  in  comparison  lies 
the  root  of  the  greater  part  of  knowledge  in  matters  of 
art  criticism.  Mr.  Wenham's  book  will  therefore  form 
.1  welcome  newcomer  to  the  reference  shelves  of  all 
collectors  of  old  silver  ;  for  it  contains  just  short  of 
100  plates  illustrating  well  over   330  objects. 

Mr.  Wenham's  first  four  chapters  are  occupied  with  a 
bm  i  survey  of  the  history  of  English  plate,  mediaeval, 
Renaissance  and  Stuart,  Georgian,  and  Victorian  and  later. 
I  hese  are  followed  by  a  fifth  chapter  descriptive  of  the 
various  types  of  objects  that  come  within  the  collector's 
purview,  together  with  observations  upon  their  history, 
purpose  and  associations.  Knives,  forks,  spoons,  tank- 
ards, cups,  dredgers  of  various  kinds,  posset  and  caudle 
c  ups,  coffee  and  tea  pots,  and  many  more  articles  receive 
competent  Li  not  extended  notice.  Two  chapters  are 
set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  Scotch  and  Irish  silver, 
with  animadversions  upon  the  affinities  between  certain 
early  Scotch  and  American  articles  of  plate,  and  upon 
dish  rings — the  so-called  "  potato  rings."  Two  more 
are  devoted  to  the,  it  would  seem,  somewhat  element. n\ 
matters  of  "  marks  "  and  Sheffield  plate. 

\\  1 11  mg  essentially  a  book  for  the  collector,  Mr.  Wenham 

includes  a  useful  chapter  on  forgeries,  which  might  well 

have  been  extended  to  twice  its  present  length  without 

wing    over    long,    and    a    final    chapter    upon    recent 

auction  prices. 

Reliable  as  the  author's  statements  and  opinions  are 
in  general  upon  these  diverse  matters,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  agree  with  him  when  he  wanders  down  the 
sociological  and  archaeological  bypaths  of  his  subject. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  smack  of  the  romantic  "  Gothic  " 
in  his  assertion  that  from  the  necessary  practice  of 
removing  the  knightly  head-piece  preparatory  to  drinking 
was  "  derived  the  later  custom  of  doffing  the  hat  to  a 
lady  or  upon  entering  a  house."  And  his  definitions  of 
caudle  and  posset  are  certainly  not  borne  out  by  English 
seventeenth-century  cookery  books.  Again  what  may 
be  termed  "  the  fork  legend  "  has  been  accepted  for  so 
long  that  it  can  scarcely  be  dismissed  so  cavalierly   as 
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he  doi  >:  While  tin-  fork  had  been  known  in  Italy  at 
least  two  centuries  before,  its  general  use  at  table  in 
England  dates  no  earlier  than  the  third  quarter  of  the 
uteenth  century."  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact 
its  use  wis  general  among  the  fashionable  and  wealthy 
in  this  country  as  early  as  1650,  and  very  many  were 
usin^  forks  twenty-five  years  earlier.  The  Sevington 
(c.  a.d.  880)  and  Harnham  Hill  (c.  a.d.  550)  forks  show 
that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  this  implement  was  known 
in  England,  though  its  use  in  these  islands  was  abandoned 
'during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Apparently 
it  was  first  used  in  Byzantium,  and  thence  spread  over 
southern   Europe. 

The  book  is  completed  with  a  list  of  authorities  and  a 
n  eful  index. 

"  Portraits    in    Pottery,"    by    Albert    Lee.        (The 
Stratford  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.       S6.00  net) 

To  Mr.  Albert  Lee,  the  study  of  pottery  "  portraits  " 
— Staffordshire  busts  and  figures  for  the  most  part — 
is  less  a  science  than  a  hobby.  He  writes  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  born  collector,  and,  without  pretending 
to  highly  specialised  knowledge,  succeeds  in  gossiping 
very  pleasantly  about  his  treasures  and  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  their  acquisition.  Since  his  book  is  intended 
lor  the  American  public,  Mr.  Lee  is  at  pains  to  demonstrate 
where  and  how  he  has  made  his  purchases  in  England, 
embarking  on  an  itinerary  that  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
guide  by  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  similar 
tastes  in  collecting.  To  many  British  readers,  this 
itinerary  will  prove  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
volume,  since  it  possesses  the  refreshing  oiuality  of 
presenting  familiar  scenes  and  customs  as  something 
i"  .'.  and  strange.  Londoners  will  find  Mr.  Lee's  London 
a  quaintly  foreign,  if  quite  recognisable,  city  ;  and  will 
revisit  his  English  countryside  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion. "  Most  Englishmen,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  have  a  very 
broad  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
even  to  minor  details,  and  of  events  that  would  seem 
to  be  only  of  local  interest  in  distant  places.  The 
average  American  knows  very  little  about  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  apparently  cares  less.  I  found 
I  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  English  antique 
dealers,  must  of  whom  are  extremely  well  informed, 
and  invariably  amiably  eager  to  impart  information  to 
one  who  shows  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  subject." 

Now  Englishmen  will  agree  that  that  is  very  handsome 

1    Mr.    Lee!     It   may   well   be   that   he   underestimates 

the  interest  of  Americans  in  their  national  history  ;    and 

thi  1    he   exaggerates  the  historical  lore  of  the  average 

person  in  England,  whose  knowledge  tends  to  be  more 

broad  "  than  accurate.  But  the  gracefulness  of  the 
compliment  is  not  wasted,  and  English  readers  will 
pspond  by  overlooking  certain  lapses  which,  perhaps, 
are  due  to  Mr.  Lee's  too  ready  faith  in  what  he  was  told 
by  local  enthusiasts.  As  for  the  British  Antique  Trade  : 
how  many  notable  connoisseurs  have  publicly  testified 
to  its  quality  ? 

Indeed,  Portraits  in  Pottery  is  a  work  which  disarms 
criticism  of  detail.  There  is  so  much  shrewdness  in  it, 
so  much  that  is  entertaining,  that  anyone  who  buys  it 
runs  a  risk  of  being  infected  by  the  author's  love  for 
nineteenth-century   Staffordshire  figures,   as   well   as  for 


earlier,  rarer,  if  not  necessarily  quainter,  things.  There 
is  an  indescribable  zest  in  hearing  how  toby  jugs,  modelled 
in  obvious  likeness  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  have  been  solemnly 
miscalled  "  portraits  "  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  and 
this  is  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which 
makes  Mr.  Lee's  book  attractive  reading. — Latham 
Burton. 

"  Offerings  to  Friends,"  by  Antonio  de  Navarro. 
("  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  London.  7s.  6d.  net  ;  special 
edition,  21s.  net) 

To  conclude  a  literary  effort  on  the  note  that  is  first 
struck  shows  a  true  sense  of  purpose.  Mr.  de  Navarro, 
himself  thus  quite  clear,  seeks  to  impart  that  clarity, 
pleading  on  one  side  for  The  Sanctity  of  Words  and  on 
the  other  condemning  The  Undisciplined  Phrase.  Pure 
English  he  loves,  and  would  spread  it  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  loose  talk  and  slipshod  style.  But  there  is 
more.  To  as  many  personal  Friends  he  presents  a 
sheaf  of  some  fifty-seven  "  Offerings,"  in  essay  form, 
for  common  (and  very  proper)  enjoyment.  Our  name 
may  chance  to  be  high  in  the  world's  esteem  :  a  Kipling, 
a  Barrie,  that  of  a  Royal  Princess,  or  a  queen  of  song  ; 
it  is  here  and  now  placed  something  higher,  in  association 
with  the  graceful  tribute  linking  it  to  an  appropriate 
reflection  upon  Wild  Flowers,  Faith,  a  Smile,  or  sweet 
Memory. 

Yet  neither  purity  of  language  nor  loyalty  in  friendship 
is  Mr.  de  Navarro's  best  theme,  though  he  serves  them 
both  so  well.  There  is  one  word,  to  be  applied  with 
the  first  Offering  in  the  book  and  the  last,  a  word  greater 
than  friendship,  wherein,  it  is  clear,  the  author  takes 
immeasurable  delight.  The  opening  essay,  a  message 
of  Easter  Morn,  is  a  short  prose-poem.  The  closing 
essay,  dated  by  two  events  at  Shakespeare's  home  town, 
October,  1885,  and  again  forty  years  later,  shows  the 
intimacy  of  affection. 

"  She  came  from  a  far-off  country,  tender  in  years, 
of  exquisite  beauty,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  of  a  dream  fulfilled  ...  to  play,  by  invitation,  one 
of  Shakespeare's  most  captivating  roles."  That  was  a 
triumph  which  many  of  us  are  still  young  enough  to 
remember.  A  visitor  who  had  been  especially  impressed, 
as  Mr.  de  Navarro  goes  on  to  tell,  found  himself  one  day 
by  the  poet's  tomb,  when  to  his  great  joy  the  Vision 
Beautiful  again  appeared.  "  Time  had  been  kind  to 
her.  The  same  warm  voice  .  .  .  classic  grace  of  move- 
ment. The  magnetism  that  had  won  life's  triumphs 
undisturbed  by  years." 

Then  there  followed  an  incident  of  gracious  deed  and 
word.  Mr.  de  Navarro,  with  word  and  deed  no  less 
gracious,  now  presents  the  same  lady  to  his  readers. 
These  first  and  last  tributes  in  essay  are  dedicate  "  To 
My  Wife."  No  name  is  quoted,  but  all  the  world  knows 
that  it  is  the  one  who  was  Mary  Anderson. 

A  charming  book — especially  for  Rosalind. — W.B.K. 

"  The  Paradise  of  Tintoretto,"  by  J.  Howard 
Whitehouse.  (Oxford  University  Press,  London. 
10s.  6d.  net) 

"  To  try  to  educate  '  the  people  '  to  a  sense  of  beauty 
merely  by  showing  them  beautiful  things  is,  I  hold, 
fruitless.    .    .    .    The  theory  so  dear  to  educationists  that 
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living  among  beautiful  things  gives  to  men  an  en- 
lightened understanding  of  living  beauty  has  again  and 
again  proved  false."  Mr.  Whitehouse,  quoting  this 
extract  from  Sir  William  Rothenstein's  Mew  and  Memories, 
discloses  the  purpose  of  this  monograph.  He  has  loved 
Tintoretto's  "  Paradise  "  for  many  years,  has  noticed 
its  neglect  or  ill-comprehension,  and  would  communicate 
by  explanation  his  enthusiasm.  His  monograph  is  not 
a  specialist's  analysis  of  technique  or  influences  ;  it  is 
an  "  ordinary  "  picture-lover's  unusually  thorough  and 
thoughtful  research  into  the  popular  meaning  of  a 
picture.  Pace  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  picture  is  pictorially 
a  failure,  but  in  its  stupendous  ambition  and  effort  a 
heroic  swan  song  of  aged  genius.  Mr.  Whitehouse's 
championship  is  well  worth  while. 

"  The  Ancient  Bridges  of  the  North  of  England," 
by  E.  Jervoise,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Architectural 
Press,   London.     5s.   6d.   net) 

One  would  suppose  that  the  ancient  craft  of  the 
English  pontineer  would  be  a  subject  of  much  romance. 
Bridges  of  varied  sort,  such  as  the  often  picturesque 
pack-horse  or  bridle  bridge,  have,  indeed,  figured  some- 
what on  the  historic  page.  But,  as  Mr.  Jervoise  points 
out,  very  little  is  on  record  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid,  in  any  organised 
way,  before  the  end  of  last  century. 

In  this  agreeable  volume  the  author  would  make 
amends.  The  service  is  very  well  done,  alike  towards 
the  general  reader  and  the  specialised  student.  The 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  at  whose 
instance  it  was  written,  may  be  said  to  have  expressed 
full  approval.  Following  upon  an  earlier  contribution, 
dealing  with  Southern  England,  it  shows  the  untruth 
of  the  statement  that  sequels  are  never  so  good  as  originals. 
The  counties  covered  are  those  North  of  the  Mersey  ; 
which  noble  river,  like  the  Tyne,  was  the  kind  of  proposi- 
tion that  your  Caesarian  legionary  joyed  in  spanning  with 
rough  unarched  timbers.  Many  Roman  examples,  so- 
called  by  way  of  sentiment,  belong  to  a  much  later  date, 
though  genuine  remains  appear  at  Corbridge,  Chester 
and  Newcastle.  The  care  of  old  English  bridgeworks 
was  too  commonly  left  to  chance  ;  toll,  bequests  and 
voluntary  aid  kept  them  going  when  a  more  public- 
spirited  action  was  far  to  seek.  How  wonderfully  they 
have  survived,  in  number  and  even  more  so  in  strength, 
is  a  daily  tribute  to  our  national  genius.  Many  are, 
however,  far  advanced  ;  Beggar's  Bridge  and  Duck 
Bridge  in  the  East  Riding,  for  example,  have  had  to  be 
relieved  of  burdens  for  which  they  never  were  built. 
Others  will  certainly  have  to  follow.  Bridges  enriched 
with  chapels,  or  chantries,  have,  most  of  them,  lost  such 
embellishment,  that  at  Appleby  having  been  "  ruinated  " 
as  far  back  as  1445.  Devils  Bridges,  as  every  driver  of 
a  car  knows  well,  are  scattered  up  and  down  throughout 
the  land  ;  one  so-named  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale  is  among 
the  best  anywhere  and  certainly  the  finest  in  North  of 
England  structures,  Twizel  Bridge  (here  given  in  frontis- 
piece) being  a  very  good  second,  though  nothing  as  a  Devil. 
The  Teesdale  specimen,  familiar  enough  as  Grains  o'  th' 
Beck,  is,  shall  we  say,  the  jester  among  bridges,  its 
"  grains  "  being  as  large  and  rough  as  any  boulders  yet 
discovered  in  a  North  Country  beck. 


Here  is  an  excellent  volume,  well  illustrated  with 
eighty  plates  and  of  size  convenient  enough  to  take  on 
tour — as  many  people  will. — W.B.K. 

"  English  Costume  of  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
drawn  by  Iris  Brooke,  described  by  James  Laver. 
(A.  &  C.  Black,  London.     6s.  net) 

Of  the  motley  collection  of  books  that  go  to  make  up 
the  "  history  "  of  costume,  few  can  impartially  be  de- 
scribed as  valuable  contributions  to  their  theme.  Modest 
in  price  and  unpretentious  in  form,  the  present  volume 
can  hardly  be  said  to  swell  their  number  ;  since  neither 
in  facts  nor  by  its  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  does 
it  add  anything  of  importance  to  what  has  long  been 
readily  accessible  in  Fairholt's  standard  treatise  (4th 
ed.,  1896).  Beyond  their  common  reference  to  a  period 
the  mutual  relations  of  text  and  illustrations  are  of  the 
loosest.  Thus,  the  highly  characteristic  "  steinkirk," 
described  in  the  former,  is  omitted  from  the  latter  ;  while 
the  "  turn-up  "  of  the  vest-sleeve  over  the  coat  cuff, 
noted  by  Miss  Brooke,  is  ignored  by  Mr.  Laver  ;  who, 
by  the  way,  is  of  opinion  that  the  cravat  only  began  to 
supplant  the  lace  falling-band  after  1700  (p.  14),  and 
that  "shoe-buckles  came  in  with  William  III."  (p.  10). 
The  illustrations  are  rather  of  the  "  thumb-nail  "  descrip- 
tion ;  a  little  more  drawing  in  the  details  (e.g.,  of  the 
swords  and  cocked  hats)  would  render  their  construction 
clearer  to  the  uninformed  eye.  We  have  not  nowadays 
poor  Fairholt's  excuse  for  inadequate  illustrations,  which 
have  not  prevented  his  book  from  remaining  even  now  the 
standard  history  of  "  Costume  in  England." — F.  M.  Kelly. 

[As  the  co-author  of  "  standard  histories  "  himself, 
Mr.  Kelly  is  certainly  modest  in  his  final  sentence. — Ed.] 

Some    other    BooKs    Received 

How  to  Read,  by  Ezra  Pound.  (Desmond  Harmsworth, 
London,  2s.  net.)  Mr.  Pound  would  save  his  readers 
from  approaching  literature  with  minds  obscured  by 
the  mists  of  so-called  Criticism.  The  true  criteria 
by  which  to  judge  the  literature  of  this  or  any  age 
must,  he  urges,  be  the  works  of  the  "  inventive  " 
writers  and  of  the  great  masters,  on  whose  numbers 
he  places  unusual  limitations. 

The  Place  of  Art  in  a  University,  by  Herbert  Read. 
(Oliver  &  Boyd,  is.  net.)  A  report  of  the  inaugural 
lecture  given  by  Professor  Read  on  assuming  the 
Watson  Gordon  Chair  of  Fine  Art  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Professor's  plea  is  for  a  con- 
ception of  art  which  shall  "  so  dominate  our  lives 
that  we  may  say  there  are  no  longer  works  of  art 
but  art  only." 

Book  Auction  Records,  Vol.  28,  Part  3.  (Henry  Stevens, 
Son  &  Stiles.) 

Handbook  and  Guide  to  the  Tenbosch  Collection  of  Delft 
Ware  on  Exhibition  in  the  Public  Museums,  Liverpool. 
(Price  3d.) 

The  Dorset  Year  Book,  1931.  (The  Society  of  Dorset  Men, 
2s.  6d.)  Packed  with  facts,  stories  and  poems  about 
Dorset  and  its  people,  the  Year  Book  make  it 
twenty-seventh  appearance.  The  opening  article  is 
entitled,  "  Three  years  ago,"  and  is  written  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Island,  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  II.  and  III.  (The  Fountain 
Press,  Ltd.,  5s.)     Special  Autumn  Double  Number. 

The  Crisis  :  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  by  Gabriel  Wells. 
(Henrv  Sotheran,   Ltd.     6d.) 

Photograms  of  the  Year,  1931.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.  (Iliffe,  London.  7s.  6d.  cloth,  5s.  paper.) 
An  unusually  attractive  issue. 
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The  Queen  makes  a  Correction 

The  Queen  has  instructed  Mr.  F.  W.  Barry,  Assistant 
Librarian  at  Windsor  Castle,  to  point  out  that,  in  the 
article  on  Catherine  Read  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
January,  it  was  incorrectly  stated  that  the  artist  painted 
a  portrait  of  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Frederick 
William,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester."  The  personage 
represented  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  Prince 
Frederick  William,  but  his  brother,  Prince  Frederick, 
afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  The  Queen  for  having 
graciously  pointed  out  this  error,  which  is  not  the  first 
to  be  brought  to  light  by  Her  Majesty,  who  possesses  an 
almost  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  likenesses  of  British 
historical  personages  who  flourished  during  the  eighteenth 
and   nineteenth  centuries. 

"  Stripped  Antiques  " 

Not  long  ago,  a  newspaper  announced  that  an  interest- 
ing development  in  decoration  is  the  vogue  for  "  stripped 
antiques."  According  to  the  writer,  old  furniture  and 
woodwork — more  especially  of  pine — look  very  nice 
when  cleansed  of  overlays  of  Victorian  paint,  or  of  older 
decoration  "  without  especial  merit  in  the  painting." 
Such  pieces,  it  was  advocated,  can  be  left  either  in  their 
mellowed  natural  colour,  or  else  "  appropriately  "  re- 
de<  orated  with  designs  according  to  the  renovator's  taste. 

Such  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  "  stripping  "  habit, 
which  has  now  reached  such  proportions  as  to  need  a 
note  of  warning  to  the  uninitiated.  Though  it  may  be 
advisable,  and  even  necessary,  to  remove  "  Victorian  " 
colour,  the  fact  that  most  pinewood  panelling  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  painted  is  far  too  frequently  over- 
looked. Of  its  nature,  pinewood,  with  its  numerous 
knots,  is  far  from  being  a  pleasing  material  to  look  upon  : 
a  detail  readily  recognised  by  our  ancestors,  although 
the  museum  authorities  may  be  forgiven  for  cleaning 
examples  in  their  possession  in  order  that  students  may 
have  free  access  to  the  treatment  of  carving  and  con- 
struction. 

The  important  point  for  all  to  remember  is  that  no 
piece  of  old  furniture  or  woodwork  should  be  stripped 
without  sufficient  warranty.  Very  properly,  the  writer 
i  ited  above  declared  that  furniture  possessing  its  original 
patina  should  not  be  subjected  to  cleaning  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  one  of  its  most  important 
features.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  case  on  which 
he  did  not  touch.  There  are  in  existence  many  examples 
of,  say,  Tudor  painted  decoration  on  walls  of  a  far  earlier 
date,  which,  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  might 
be  scraped  down  in  order  to  expose  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  architect.  Not  all  of  these  additions  are 
trictly  to  be  termed  beautiful,  but  they  are  very  in- 
teresting and  help  to  throw  a  light  on  the  life,  habits, 
and  aesthetic  canons  of  their  period.  Though  it  may 
seem  a  fair  exchange  to  treat  our  ancestors'  fittings  as 
'>n i  ancestors  treated  those  of  previous  generations,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nothing  of 
importance  is  eliminated  in  the  process.  And  since  this 
question  of  importance  can  often  be  decided  by  experts 


alone,  it  is  by  far  the  wiser  course  for  the  novice  to 
obtain  authoritative  advice  before  permitting  a  piece  to 
be  skinned  to  the  bone,  and,  perchance,  subsequently 
re-decorated  in  a  manner  which  can  appeal  to  none  but 
an  aesthetic  yahoo. 

One  might  reasonably  extend  the  warning  to  those 
contemplating  the  cleaning  of  stone  or  metalwork,  both 
of  which  have  suffered  seriously  by  indiscriminate 
"  restoration  "  in  cases  far  too  numerous  to  be  specified 
in  detail  ;  while  the  "  skinning  "  of  paintings  is,  perhaps, 
too  sore  a  point  to  be  investigated.  But  while  the 
damage  done  in  such  quarters  must  be  reserved  for 
discussion  by  those  more  intimately  affected  by  its 
disastrous  results,  the  matter  of  "  stripped  "  woodwork 
threatens  to  proceed  to  such  lengths  as  to  need  the 
urgent  consideration  of  all  who  aspire  to  the  honourable 
title  of  a  connoisseur. — F.   Gordon  Roe. 

The  Vatican  Library  Disaster 

The  disaster  to  the  Vatican  Library,  involving  the 
collapse  of  two  floors  in  the  Sala  Sistina  and  Sala  delle 
Consultazioni,  and  the  loss  or  damage  of  thousands  of 
books,  bad  though  it  was,  might  easily  have  been  worse  ; 
and  this  refers  not  only  to  the  damage  just  mentioned, 
but  to  the  relatively  yet  more  serious  cost  in  human 
lives.  The  Library  dates  back,  in  its  large  conception, 
to  that  great  Humanist,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  ;  but  later 
it  owed  much  to  two  Pontiffs  of  the  name  of  Sixtus — to 
Sixtus  IV.,  who  assigned  rooms  for  its  further  housing 
and  in  1475  appointed  Platina  to  be  its  director  ;  and  to 
Sixtus  V.,  who,  in  1588,  built  the  present  edifice,  with 
Domenico  Fontana  as  his  architect,  intersecting  the  Court 
of  the  Belvedere,  designed  by  Bramante. 

It  is  this  building  which  has  now  collapsed  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  initial  cause  was  the  known 
insecurity  of  the  foundations.  They  were,  in  fact,  beiiv-; 
strengthened  in  the  basement  when  the  collapse  suddenly 
occurred,  and  the  roof  of  the  Sala  Sistina  fell  in,  breaking 
through  the  floor  below  into  the  basement.  Without 
assigning  blame  to  anyone,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
these  restorations  of  old  defective  foundations — such  as 
we  had  to  face  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — require  most 
carefully  thought  out  buttressing  while  the  work  is  going 
forward. 

Of  course,  the  special  glory  of  the  great  Vatican  Library 
is  its  unique  collection  of  manuscripts.  Begun  by 
Nicholas  V.,  and  continued  by  later  Popes,  it  received 
an  immense  and  valuable  addition  when,  in  1657,  the 
famous  Library  of  the  Palace  of  Urbino,  formed  by 
Duke  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  who  brought  together  a 
marvellous  store  of  richly  bound  MSS.  of  the  classics 
and  Christian  Fathers,  was  transferred  to  Rome  and 
lodged  in  the  Vatican.  Besides  this,  the  Biblioteca 
Palatina  of  Heidelberg,  the  Regincnsis  which  had  belonged 
to  Queen  Christina,  and  the  Ottoboniana  acquired  by 
purchase  in  1746,  were  important  additions,  to  which 
Leo  XIII.  added  in  1902  the  Biblioteca  Barberiana. 
These  manuscripts,  of  priceless  value,  but  located  in 
another  part  of  the  building,  had  a  lucky  escape,  though 
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two  cases  near  the  central  pillars  were  carried  away  in 
the  crash,  one  of  them  containing  an  English  psalter  and 
Gospels  in  English,  and  the  famous  treatise  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  on  the  art  of  falconry.  The  case 
near  it,  containing  Henry  VIII. 's  tract  against  Luther, 
which  gained  him  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  besides 
two  of  his  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  escaped  unhurt  ;  and 
the  Treatise  on  Falconry  has  now  been  found  in  good 
condition  on  one  of  the  shelves,  where  it  had  been  lodged, 
happily,  among  some  German  books.  Meanwhile,  the 
work  of  temporary  roofing,  to  prevent  the  weather 
damaging  the  part  thus  left  exposed,  is  proceeding 
apace  ;  and  now  the  recovered  books  are  in  their  new 
quarters,  it  is  found  the  damage  is  less  than  had  seemed 
at  first  ;  while  offers  have  been  received  from  England 
and  other  countries  to  help  in  making  good  the  works 
which  have  been  lost  to  the  Library.  The  view  taken 
in  Vatican  circles  is  that  the  disaster  was  not  due  to  any 
defect  in  the  pillars  of  the  Sala  Sistina,  but  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  foundations  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
recalled  that  the  building  was  completed  by  Fontana 
in  a  period  of  time  little  over  twelve  months. — Selwyn 
Bkinton. 

The   "  Red   Boy  "  and  the  Loathly  Worm 

Speculation  concerning  the  ultimate  destination  oi 
Lawrence's  portrait  oi  Master  Lambton,  popularly  known 
as  the  "  Red  Boy,"  may  be  set  at  rest  in  April,  when 
the  contents  of  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  are  to  be 
auctioned  by  Messrs,  Anderson  tV  Garland,  "I  Newiastle 
upon-Tyne.  For  some  time  past,  negotiations  to  pur- 
chase the  "  Red  Boy  "  have  proved  abortive,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Earl  of  Durham  refused  an  offer  of  £80,000 
for  it  from  a  prominent  \.merii  .111  collector.  While  in 
London  recently,  the  picture  attracted  much  attention 
in  a  Bond  Street  exhibition,  but  the  I  ,ul  oi  Durham's 
decision  to  close  his  ancestral  seat  ol  Lambton  Ca-tlc 
has  determined  thai  the  famous  canvas  shall  come  under 
the  hammer  in  it--  old  home. 

This  work,  wiin  h  was  originally  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
V.nleniv  ol  [825,  and  portrays  the  elder  son  of  the  tsf 
Earl  of  Durham,  is  not  the  only  painting  by  Lawrence 
which  will  be  iiu  hided  in  the  .nation.  Then,  also,  will 
be  ottered  his  lull  length  portrait  of  the  boy's  mothei 
Louisa  El  abeth,  CounU  s  0)  Durham,  and  daughter  of 
the  -.'Hi/  Earl  Gri  y,  whii  h  1-  apparently  identical  with  the 
Lady  Louisa  Lambton  shown  by  Lawrence  al  the  R  \  . 
[821.  Another  Hill-known  work  is  Hoppner's  group  oi 
Lady  Anne  Lambton  and  her  fout  children,  familiar  to 
print  collectors  through  J  Young's  mezzotint  of  it  (1799), 
which  is  entitled  "  Domestic  Happiness"  on  some  oi  it- 
states.  Romnej  1-  exemplified  by  a  full  length  oi 
General  John  Lambton,  which  was  painted  in  i;NS  for  a 
fee  of  100  guineas  ;  while  other  artists  whose  names  will 
be  in  the  catalogue  include  Titian,  Bruegel,  Lucas  de 
lleere.  Nicolas  Maas,  and  Nattier;  Cornelius  Jonson. 
Canaletto,  Richard  Wilson.  Zoffany,  Zuccarelli,  Angelica 
Kauffman,  James  Ward,  J.  F.  Herring.  W.  Collins,  J. 
Glover,  and   P.   Nasmyth. 

Besides  these  will  be  sold  English  and  French  furniture, 
the  collection  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  English  and  Con- 
tinental china  and  glass,  about  5,000  volumes,  and  all 
the   household    furnishings   of   the   Castle.     The   Loathly 


Worm,  renowned  in  fable,  may  well  exult  in  the  watery 
grave  to  which  it  was  consigned,  piecemeal,  after  its 
affray  with  the  Heir  of  Lambton,  whose  curious  armour, 
decked  with  razor  blades,  must  have  subsequently  needed 
a  considerable  amount  of  stropping.  But  though  the 
Heir  of  Lambton,  in  the  tale,  refused  to  sacrifice  his 
father  as  the  witch's  fee,  the  present  Earl  of  Durham  is 
prepared  to  part  with  the  portrait  of  the  "  Red  Boy," 
that  sometime  heir  of  Lambton,  who  never  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates. — F.G.R. 

Prize  Stock  in  Art 

Exhibitions  having  become  too  numerous,  all  the 
year  through,  no  person  expects  to  come  upon  a  show 
of  pictures  and  prints  which  can  be  called  a  novel  adven- 
ture in  patient  research.  Yet  a  show  of  this  kind  is  open 
at  WTalker's  Galleries  at  118,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
and  its  appeal  to  town  dwellers  may  be  disconcerting, 
as  it  invites  them  to  live  among  stock-breeders  and  to 
follow  through  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  improvements 
made  in  British  farm  animals  from  1779  to  the  1860's. 
Close  upon  two  hundred  works  are  catalogued,  and  every 
one  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  belongs  to  the  first 
vogue  in  pictorial  advertising.  As  this  varied  phase  of 
British  enterprise  has  been  overlooked  by  students  and 
collectors,  many  pictures  and  prints  have  been  destroyed 
by  neglect,  and  those  that  remain  are  hard  to  find  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  Walker  has  searched  in  vain  for  the 
pedigri  e  sheep  and  cattle  painted  by  Gilpin,  for  example, 
and  Stubbs  and  Marshall  are  seen  only  in  prints,  and 
thus  ai  set  ond-hand  ;  this  is  true  also  of  George  Garrard, 
II     B    (  halon,   and   James   Barenger. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  English  sheep  and  cattle 
differed  bu1  little  from  the  mediaeval  varieties  ;  they  were 
very  small  because  then  feed  in  winter  was  very  poor. 
Winter  roots  had  begun  to  pass  from  gardens  into  fallow 
fields,  and  the-  need  of  artificial  grasses  received  more 
and  more  attention,  preparing  a  way  for  the  first  great 
toi  I.  bieeder,  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  in  Leicester- 
shire, who  lived  from  1726  to  1795.  Bakewell's  farm 
oi  (.40  acres  was  inherited,  but  the  work  he  did  on  it 
was  governed  partly  by  his  genius,  partly  by  his  travel 
studies  at  home  and  in  Ireland,  Flanders  and  Holland. 
For  his  improvements  in  cattle  he  chose  the  long-horned 
breed  oi  Lancashire  ;  his  sheep  were  bred  from  Lincoln- 
stock  ;  and  his  horses  were  of  Flemish  origin. 
I  nder  his  care  the  growth  of  sheep  and  cattle  improved 
rapidly,  increasing  about  threefold  as  an  average,  and 
more  in  some  cases.  The  maximum  weight  of  a  fatted 
ox  in  the  earlier  period,  even  up  to  Queen  Anne's  time, 
was  only  400  lbs.,   while  in   Bakewell's  days  it  attained 

11.  rally  \  ,100  lbs.,  not  to  speak  of  such  seeming  visitors 
from  Brobdingnag  as  the  Durham  ox  from  Blackwell, 
painted  by  the  elder  George  Cuitt  (in  or  about  1779),  or 
as  the  famous  Lincolnshire  ox  from  Long  Sutton,  that 
was  brought  by  waggon  to  London  and  exhibited  in  Hyde 
Bark,    where  he  was  painted  by   Stubbs. 

The  pioneering  influence  of  Robert  Bakewell  had  many 
effects,  good  and  bad,  which  were  recorded  by  painters 
and  engravers.  The  favourable  effects  not  only  gave 
rise  to  the  breeding  of  pedigree  flocks  and  herds,  but 
encouraged  small  farmers  to  improve  their  ordinary 
sheep,    cattle,    and    draught-horses.     Meantime,    far    too 
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much  fuss  was  made  over  abnormally  huge  beasts  which 
were  monstrously  over-fattened.  At  Walker's  Galleries 
the  history  of  these  various  things  is  shown  very  well,  and 
there  are  portrait  prints  of  some  pioneers  :  Bakewell 
first,  then  Robert  Colling  (1749-1820)  and  his  brother 
Charles  (1 751 -1836),  breeders  of  shorthorns,  and  Thomas 
William  Coke  inspecting  his  Southdown  sheep.  This 
portrait  composition  appears  in  a  mezzotint  by  William 
Ward,  after  Thomas  Weaver,  like  the  portrait  group  of 
the  brothers  Colling. 

'  Weaver  is  notable  at  the  exhibition,  both  in  prints  by 
fine  engravers  and  in  a  large  picture  dated  1809,  that 
represents  an  early  shorthorn  bull  named  "  Patriot,"  with 
a  herdsman  and  a  sheepdog.  Garrard,  too,  is  notable 
among  the  earlier  artists,  like  Cuitt,  John  Boultbee, 
James  Ward  (in  three  travel  studies  on  panel),  and 
Charles  Towne.  A  little  new  information  can  be  given 
here  about  Boultbee.  After  he  ceased  to  exhibit  in 
London  (1775-88),  he  made  his  home  for  some  years  in 
Leicestershire.  At  last,  in  181 2,  he  settled  with  his 
painter  son,  J.  T.  Boultbee,  at  4,  High  Street,  Edge  Hill, 
Liverpool,  only  to  live  there  a  few  months,  for  he  died 
on  November  30th,  aged  sixty  years.  In  the  year  of  his 
death  he  had  eight  pictures  at  the  Liverpool  Academy, 
and  his  son  three.  Among  the  later  painters  in  the 
exhibition  are  Clifton  Tomson,  David  Dalby,  Henry 
Strafford,  J.  F.  Mullock,  J.  C.  Bell,  J.  Loder,  C.  and 
B.  Hubbard,  J.  Hensett  (a  forgotten  painter),  Henry  and 
William  Barraud,  R.  Harrington,  W.  H.  Davis,  and 
J.  P.  Phillip,  whose  portrait  of  an  Aberdeen  Angus  bull 
is  interesting.  The  latest  prints  are  in  "  pretty  "  styles 
of  Victorian  lithography,  while  the  earlier  are  engravings 
by  J.  Bailey,  Richard  Earlom,  G.  T.  Stubbs,  William 
Ward,  Charles  Turner,  Richard  Woodman,  John  Whessell, 
T.  Sutherland,  Robert  Pollard,  R.  G.  Reeve,  and  Charles 
Hunt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  first  exhibition  of 
farm  animals  in  art  will  receive  enough  support  to  justify 
another.  Some  portraits  of  progenitor  bulls  in  several 
breeds  have  not  yet  been  found,  and  the  attractive  study 
of  dray-horses  needs  pictures  as  well  as  prints. 
— W.S.S. 

English  Caricature  at  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 

The  present  Exhibition  of  English  Caricature  at  the 
Burlington  bine  Arts  Club  is  very  welcome,  as  covering 
a  field  in  the  national  art  of  exceptional  interest.  Among 
those  who  have  lent  to  the  fine  selection  upon  the  walls 
are  H.M.  The  King,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  Mr.  Minto  Wilson  (whose  fine  collection 
has  been  fully  drawn  upon),  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins,  and  other 
well-known  collectors. 

For  a  briel  survey  the  best  method  will  be  to  follow 
the  oidcr  on  the  walls.  This  goes  back  as  far  as  1740, 
with  The  Femah  I  olunteer,  but  the  first  print  of  out- 
standing inter*  t  is  I'.iitannia  aroused,  or  the  Coalition 
Monsters  destroyed  ;  this  is  one  of  the  early  prints  of 
Thomas  Rowlandson,  when  he  was  turning  from  social 
satire  to  politics,  and  represents  Britannia  catching 
(  h. tries  James  Fox  by  the  ankle  and  Lord  North  by  the 
throat.  The  Coalition  between  Fox  and  North — a 
peculiarly  unprincipled  piece  of  political  jobbery — finds 
illustration  here  in  James  Gillray's  cartoon,  lent  by 
Mr.    Selwyn    Brinton,    of    The    Rt.    Hon.    Catch    Singers, 


where   North   and   Fox   are   quaffing   porter   out   of   the 
same  pint  pot,  with  the  legend  : — 

"  The  People  still  shall  ask  for  some, 
And  they  shall  have — the  Froth." 
While  from  the  same  collection  comes  Rowlandson's 
plate  of  the  Westminster  Election,  with  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  canvassing  for  Charles  James 
Fox  ;  but  neither  the  public  nor  the  caricaturists  would 
tolerate  this  political  jobbery,  and  the  Coalition  was 
swept  into  limbo  with  such  a  "  landslide  "  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  own  time. 

The  then  Prince  of  Wales  met  with  little  mercy  from 
Gillray,  and  Wife  or  no  Wife  ;  or  a  Trip  to  the  Continent 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  episode  ;  and 
there  follows  on  this  wall  a  whole  series  of  Cruikshank 
plates,  which,  clever  as  they  are,  seem  overloaded  with 
detail,  and  have  not  the  grand  qualities  of  design  of 
James  Gillray  or  his  amazing  fecundity  of  invention. 
We  get  back  to  him  on  the  wall  opposite,  with  Thomas 
Rowlandson,  who  was  fully  his  equal  : — Elderly  Lovers, 
Lady  and  Officer,  Mrs.  Siddcns  and  her  Father,  all  in 
water-colour. 

Next  come  some  very  interesting  oil  paintings,  which 
may  be  called  conversation  pieces  rather  than  strictly 
caricatures.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  painted 
in  Florence  by  Thomas  Patch,  with  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe  standing  upright  near  the  centre,  and  the  artist 
himself,  mounted  on  an  ass,  at  the  side — both  figures 
who  reappear  in  another  painting  here,  lent  by  the 
Countess  of  Ilchester.  It  may  be  questioned  whether, 
with  limited  space,  these  large  oil  paintings  might  not 
have  been  better  left  out  of  a  strictly  caricature  display  ; 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  Scene  at  a  Roadside 
Inn,  by  Sir  Joshua,  or  his  Gentlemen  making  Music,  in 
both  of  which  the  portraits  can  be  identified. 

We  have  here  an  exhibition  of  very  great  interest 
covering  a  most  dramatic  period  in  England's  history, 
filled  with  famous  statesmen  and  orators,  such  as  Pitt, 
Fox,  Burke  and  Sheridan,  when,  before  the  astonished 
world,  the  spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution  unrolled 
itself,  and  gradually  the  form  of  Buonaparte  became 
detached  as  General,  Consul,  Emperor — a  menace  to  all 
Europe.  These  caricaturists — men  such  as  Sayer,  Wood- 
ward, Gillray,  Rowlandson — give  us  the  effect  of  this 
political  drama  upon  their  countrymen  ;  and — to  their 
credit  be  it  said — never  waver  in  their  patriotism.  But 
fully  to  appreciate  their  work  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  social  life  and  politics  of  their  time  is  indispensable. 
— S.B. 

Illustration  in  the   'Sixties 

Two  highly  interesting  exhibitions  representing  English 
Illustration  in  the  'sixties  have  been  respectively  held 
at  the  First  Edition  Club  (17,  Bedford  Square,  London) 
and  at  Messrs.  Bumpus,  350,  Oxford  Street.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  displays  was  borrowed  from  the  fine  collection 
of  Mr.  Harold  Hartley,  and  both  covered  very  similar 
ground,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  simul- 
taneously. In  each  instance  they  consisted  of  early 
editions  of  the  books  in  which  the  illustrations  appeared, 
engravers'  proofs  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  latter,  a 
number  of  the  original  drawings,  and  a  large  array  of 
the  actual  blocks  from  which  the  plates  were  printed. 
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The  last  named  were  specially  well  represented  at  the 
First  Edition  Club,  and  were  seen  to  great  advantage, 
as  the  blocks  were  specially  prepared  for  exhibition  so 
as  to  show  all  the  detail  of  the  work.  It  was  indeed 
enlightening  for  the  student  to  be  able,  in  numerous  cases, 
to  trace  the  whole  progress  of  an  illustration  from  its 
inception  by  the  artist  to  its  final  publication.  In  some 
instances,  the  original  drawings  were  mere  sketches  to 
be  developed  into  highly  finished  compositions  by  en- 
gravers such  as  the  Dalziels  ;  while  in  other  cases  the 
drawings  were  highly  wrought  in  pen-and-ink,  and  repro- 
duced almost  in  facsimile.  The  artists  exemplified  included 
nearly  all  the  black-and-white  masters  of  the  period 
— Pinwell,  Fred  Walker,  North,  Shields,  Millais,  Tenniel, 
Keene,  Du  Maurier,  J.  D.  Watson,  Sandys,  Mahoney, 
Boughton,  Barnard,  Leighton,  Whistler,  to  name  but  a 
few — and  the  exhibits  included  several  unpublished 
designs  and  plates  which  are  scarcely  known  to  the 
present  generation.  The  general  high  standard  attained, 
and  the  finely  finished,  scholarly,  and  imaginative 
quality  of  the  work,  single  out  the  period  as  that  in  which 
English  printed  book  illustration,  on  the  whole,  attained 
its  zenith.  Space  forbids  more  detailed  description  of 
the  exhibitions,  but  it  is  hoped  to  recur  to  the  subject 
shortly,  and  to  consider  the  wonderful  work  of  the  'sixties 
at  much  greater  length. 

Death  of  Maurice   Greiffenhagen,  R.A. 

Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen's  death  on  December 
26th,  imi  1.  removed  an  artist  whose  work,  though  it 
has  exerted  an  influence,  is  without  an  exact  parallel 
in  contemporary  painting.  In  the  main,  his  style  is 
characterised  by  a  hard  decorativeness,  which  became 
more  pronounced  as  he  grew  older,  until  some  of  ln^ 
more  recent  portraits  have  the  air  "I  being  interpretations 
<>l  figures  rough  hewn  from  wood,  and  invested  with  an 
almost  heraldic  angularity.  This  hardness,  however,  can 
be  traced  back  a  lonu  way,  and  is  to  be  detected  111  main 
of  his  numerous  black-and-white  illustrations  for  books, 
such  as  those  to  \\  W.  Jacobs'  Th  Lady  oj  th,  Barge, 
the  drawings  foi  whii  h  were  'lone  [n  1900.  Earlier,  it  is 
less  obvious,  though  the  considered  decorative  quality 
is  still  apparent  :  as,  lor  instance,  in  his  plates  for  Rider 
Haggard's  Shi  .  In  spirit  these  approximate  more  to  his 
famous  oil  painting  of  The  Idyll,  which  belongs  to  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  ami  has  been  a  strong 
favourite  with  the  British  publi<  ever  since  its  firsl 
appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1891.  Here  there  is 
a  decided  touch  of  sentiment,  which  one  later  misses, 
though  the  increasing  austerity  of  his  work,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  can  be  too  easily  mistaken  for 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  themes  Actually,  Greiffen- 
hagen  at  his  best  achieves  an  originality  and  a  dramatic 
quality   which   must  be  taken   seriously  into  account. 

Maurice  William  Greiffenhagen  was  born  in  London 
in  1862,  and  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
where  his  awards  included  the  Axmitage  prize  and  the 
cartoon  medal  In  1880,  he  commenced  exhibiting, 
though  it  was  not  until  1884  that  he  was  first  represented 
at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  In  1906,  he  became 
Headmaster  of  the  Life  Department  at  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Arts,  where  his  work  was  very  popular  with 
the  students.      In  1014.  his  Women  by  th,  Laki  .  a  powerful 


study  in  draperies  and  the  partly  nude,  was  purchased 
under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  for  ^420  ;  while, 
in  1926 — the  year  in  which  he  became  an  LL.D.  of 
Glasgow  University — his  Dawn  was  similarly  acquired 
for  £630.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  elected  an  A. R.A.  in 
1916,  and  full  Academician  in  1922.  His  work  is  widely 
spread  and  is  represented  at  Glasgow,  Sydney,  Pittsburg, 
and  Ghent,  among  other  places  ;  while  his  historical 
panels  for  the  Paris  and  Dunedin  exhibitions  of 
1925  must  be  briefly  mentioned  in  taking  leave  of 
him. 

Fantin,  Dore,  and  the  French  Exhibition 

Without  in  any  way  seeking  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  French  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  are  certain  lacuna  in  its  selection 
which  can  scarcely  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Though 
Fantin-Latour  is  represented  by  his  large  portrait  group 
of  La  famille  Dubourg,  and  a  charcoal  drawing,  La  Liseuse, 
both  from  the  Louvre,  there  is  not  a  single  example  of 
his  inimitable  flower  paintings  ;  while  the  black-and- 
white  work  of  Dore — which  might  well  have  been  exem- 
plified— is  also  to  seek.  Gustave  Dore  was  born  in 
Strassburg  on  January  6th,  1832,  so  that  the  centenary 
of  his  birth  occurred  just  after  the  French  Exhibition 
was  opened.  Though  his  paintings  are  now  out  of 
favour,  his  illustrations  showed  a  fertility  of  invention 
and  a  realisation  of  the  macabre  that  remain  unsurpassed 
in  their  peculiar  genre.  At  times  he  developed  a  breadth 
of  humour  which,  though  generally  suitable  in  its  context, 
may  prove  disconcerting  to  some  of  the  more  lady-like 
you IV.:  gentlemen  in  the  modern  world  of  aesthetics.  In 
this  connection,  his  illustrations  to  Balzac's  Conies 
ith  their  marvellous  Gothic  streets  and  their 
whimsically    impossible    armours,    cannot    be    forgotten. 

I<    Gordon   Roe. 

Clowns  in  Clover 

I  hoi  GH  many  artists  have  portrayed  scenes  of  circus 
life,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  who  have  contrived  to  strike 
a  bappj  mean  between  a  decorative  fancy  and  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  sordid  realism.  Yet  in  the  exhibition 
reci  nth-  held  by  "  Peter"  Baxendale  (Mrs.  Basil  Baxen- 
dale)  it  the  Albany  Galleries  (17,  Sackville  Street,  London) 
the  artist  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  her 
water-colour  sketches  of  circus  incidents  which,  while 
conveying  a  true  impression  of  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
contrived  to  interpret  the  themes  in  terms  of  arresting 
!  .11.  Sureness  of  both  line  and  colour — an  economical 
use  of  the  latter  not  detracting  from  its  effectiveness — 
rendered  these  works  convincing  impressions  as  well  as 
stimulating  decoration.  In  addition,  a  clever  little  model 
of  Bertram  Mills'  Tenting  Circus  proved  an  irresistible 
attraction. — F.G.R. 

Rare  Empire  Stamps 

Seldom  has  such  a  galaxy  of  valuable  philatelic 
specimens  been  brought  together  at  one  time  as  that 
displayed  in  a  loan  exhibition  of  Rare  Postage  Stamps 
of  the  British  Empire  held  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Harmer  at 
the  Old  Bond  Street  Galleries,  London.  The  market 
value  of  the  exhibits  exceeded  £100,000,  all  the  rarest 
varieties    among    the    British    Colonial    emissions    being 
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represented.  Nearly  two  score  of  distinguished  phila- 
telists contributed  the  pick  of  their  collections,  and  many 
hundreds  of  stamp  lovers  made  pilgrimage  to  this  Mecca 
cil  I  he  cult.  Of  outstanding  interest  were  the  unique 
i  cent  British  Guiana  stamp  (described  and  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur  last  November),  lent  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hind,  and  two  copies  of  the  One  Penny  "  Post  Office  " 
Mauritius  on  an  entire  letter  addressed  to  Bombay, 
together  with  a  single  example  of  the  blue  Two-pence 
of  the  same  issue  on  fragment  of  cover  (from  the  Lichten- 
steirj  Collection)  ;  these  three  items  alone  being  valued 
at  £35,000.  Two  of  the  nine  known  copies  of  that  classic 
raritv,  the  4d.  "  Inverted  Swan  "  of  Western  Australia, 
1854,  were  on  view,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  the  "  Inverted 
head  "  variety  of  the  first  4  anna  stamp  of  British  India. 
The  i2d.  Canada  was  represented  by  a  mint,  unsevered 
pair  and  three  used  copies,  one  on  the  original  cover. 
From  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  A.  F.  Riesco  came  a  remark- 
ably fine  exhibit  of  triangular  "  Capes  "  containing  both 
the  "  Woodblock  "  errors,  the  4d.  in  a  three-cornered 
block  of  four  and  the  id.  in  pair  with  the  normal.  Among 
the  rarer  items  in  the  "  Pence  "  issues  of  Ceylon  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  de  Worms  was  one  of  the  few  mint  copies  of 
the  4d.  value  extant  and  a  pair  of  the  same  denomination 
"  used  on  piece  "  with  the  id.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lea's  mint 
pair  of  the  London  print  of  the  New  Zealand  id.  "  full 
face  "  of  1855  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  believed  to  be 
unique. 

A  brilliant  array  of  rarities  and  abnormalities  in  the 
early  stamps  of  Great  Britain  came  from  the  collections 
of  Messrs.  H.  C.  V.  Adams  and  J.  B.  Seymour  respectively  ; 
whilst  an  anonymous  exhibitor  sent  the  most  valuable 
of  all  British  stamps,  the  10s.  Edwardian  overprinted 
"  I.R.  Official,"  in  mint  state  and  valued  to-day  at 
no  less  than  £1 ,000.  A  number  of  modern  rarities 
associated  with  epoch-making  Trans-Atlantic  air  mail 
flights  from  Newfoundland  to  England  lent  an  up-to-date 
touch  by  demonstrating  that  the  nineteenth  century  has 
no  monopoly  in  the  rarce  aves  of  Philately. — D.B.A.'l 

In  the  World  of  Modern  Prints 

There  are  some  portraits,  like  Gainsborough's  Blue 
Boy  or  Raeburn's  William  Ferguson,  of  Kilrie,  which 
seem  unlikely  ever  to  lose  their  popularity.  From  Messrs. 
Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.  (10,  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  and  26c, 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  London),  now  comes  a  mezzo- 
tint, printed  in  colours,  of  the  latter  subject,  in  which 
Miss  Ellen  Jowett  has  well  interpreted  the  ingenuous 
aspect  of  the  youth  immortalised  by  the  Scottish  master. 
Raeburn's  original  portrait,  which  was  painted  in  1790, 
when  the  sitter  was  thirteen,  was  shown  at  the  Raeburn 
Exhibition  in  1876,  and  again  at  Glasgow  in  1901.  Miss 
Jowett's  plate,  which  is  rendered  with  marked  refinement, 
is  issued  in  one  state  only,  the  edition  being  strictly 
limited  to  325  artist's  proofs,  stamped  by  the  Fine  Art 
Trade  Guild,  and  published  at  £12  12s.  each. 

By  the  same  firm  is  issued  a  colour  facsimile  of  Montague 
Dawson's  picture,  Twilight  Shadows,  which  fittingly  con- 
tinues the  series  of  marine  subjects  by  the  same  artist 
which  have  hitherto  figured  in  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed's 
list  of  reproductions.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  old 
masted  vessels  lying  on  a  calm  sea,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  scene  being  that  of  complete  tranquillity.     It  is, 


indeed,  one  of  those  restful  pictures  for  which  there  is 
no  risk  in  predicting  a  popular  demand.  This  plate  is 
issued  in  two  states,  signed  artist's  proofs  (limited  to  250 
copies)   at  £4  4s.  each,  and  prints  at  £1    us.  6d. 

Reproductions   of   French   Pictures 

While  the  French  Exhibition  is  in  progress,  attention 
may  be  fittingly  drawn  to  the  very  reasonably  priced 
series  of  framed  "  Connoisseur  Masterpieces  in  Colour," 
which  includes  many  fine  reproductions  of  famous  French 
pictures,  some  of  which  are  now  on  view  at  Burlington 
House.  These  are  obtainable  from  the  London  Office  of 
The  Connoisseur,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i, 
which  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  Berlin  Print  Sale 

A  collection  of  rare  prints,  in  mint  condition,  dating 
from  17S0  to  1850,  will  be  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Hollstein 
and  Puppcl,  of  Berlin,  on  February  24th  and  25th. 
Among  the  English  works  are  a  number  of  mezzotints 
by  Ward,  after  Morland,  and  about  150  sporting  prints 
in  colour,  representing  Henry  Aiken,  Dean  Paul,  Suther- 
land, Pollard,  and  F.  C.  Turner.  There  are  uncoloured 
sporting  prints  by  Adam,  Jazet,  Vernet,  and  Joh.  Elias 
Ridinger.  The  complete  set  of  Freudenberger's  en- 
gravings for  Monument  du  Costumes  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing items  of  the  French  school  ;  while  Baudouin, 
Bonnet,  Boucher,  Chardin,  Debucourt  and  Janinet  are 
all  represented.  Lithographs  by  Adam,  Bellange,  Char- 
let,  Daumier,  Deveria,  Gavarni,  Maurin,  Leprince, 
Monnier,  Raffet,  and  others  are  additional  items  of 
interest. 

The  Fate  of  Shepherd  Market 

Protests  have  followed  swiftly  upon  a  suggestion  to 
rebuild  Shepherd  Market,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
backwaters  of  eighteenth-century  Mayfair,  in  the  guise 
of  a  "  Tudor  Village."  In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe  declared  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wipe  out  the  Market  entirely  than  to  re-edify  it  in  "a 
style  with  which  the  spot  has  no  affinity,  historical  or 
otherwise  "  ;  while  Mr.  Howard  Spring  took  similar 
ground  in  a  bitterly  sarcastic  article  in  the  Evening 
Standard  a  few  days  later. 

Everybody  with  any  real  regard  for  antiquities  or  for 
what  has  been  termed  "  good  manners  in  architecture  " 
should  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  these  protests. 
While  the  removal  of  really  picturesque  or  beautiful 
buildings  of  the  past  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated  in 
every  case  where  no  proper  cause  or  necessity  can  be 
pleaded  for  their  destruction,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
annoying  to  see  them  substituted  by  erections  in  which 
a  specious  "  picturesqueness  "  has  been  sedulously  cul- 
tivated. Though  its  neighbourhood  has  already  been 
visited  by  the  housebreaker,  Shepherd  Market  has 
something  of  the  air  of  a  "  village,"  as  it  is  :  a  village 
embedded  in  fields  of  bricks  and  mortar.  But  its  pic- 
turesqueness is  real,  with  a  genuine  hallowing  at  the 
hands  of  Time.  If  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  it  but 
to  build  a  new  Shepherd  Market,  then  let  us  have  a 
good  broad  street  expressive  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  not  replace  one  of  the  most  charming  of  old-world 
spots  in  the  West  End  by  something  "  awfully  quaint  ! 
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Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  Autumn  book  and  manuscript  market  has  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  a  fairly  even  balance  which  must 
be  regarded  with  satisfaction,  considering  the  time  in 
which  the  sales  were  held.  Although  Sotheby's  opened 
their  season  on  October  26th,  it  was  not  until  November 
gth-ioth  that  a  really  important  collection  came  under 
their  hammer.  This  was  made  up  of  selections  from 
various  sources  and  brought  a  total  of  nearly  £6,400. 
The  top  price,  £520,  was  given  for  Vincent  de  Beauvais' 
Le  Quart  Volume  de  Vincent  Miroir  Hystorial,  two  vols 
in  one,  with  ten  large  woodcuts,  1531 ,  bound  in  brown 
calf,  in  Paris,  for  Peter  Ernst,  Count  of  Mansfeld,  during 
his  detention  there  (1552-57),  when  Parisian  binding 
was  at  its  zenith.  Only  eight  other  specimens  from  the 
library  of  the  Count  <>l  Maiislelcl  and  Prime  ol  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  (1517-1604)  are  said  to  be  known.  Other 
books,  valuable  because  of  their  bindings,  included  Pierre 
Dore's  Limage  de  Vertue  Demonstrant  la  Perfection  and 
Saincte  Vie  de  la  Bienheuree  Vierge  Marie  Mere  dt  Di,  it, 
1540,  bound  in  dark  brown  morocco  for  Francois  I., 
winch  made  £105;  and  Petrus  Victorius's  Variorum 
lectionum  Libri  XXV,  1553,  bound  in  contemporary 
brown  calf  for  the  famous  collector,  Maiolus  or  Maioli, 
received  a  bid  of  £150.  Maiolus  has  recently  been 
identified  with  Thomas  Mahieu,  principal  secretary  oi 
Catherine  de'  Medici  from  154910  1500.  Among  other 
printed  books  111  this  sale  was  an  unbound  impression 
oi  the  first  issue  oi  the  first  edition  ol  James  Boswell's 
Dorando,  a  Spanish  Tale,  London,  1767,  which  changed 
hands  at  £82.  Boswell's  romance,  founded  in  tin- 
Douglas  cause,  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Foulis 
Press,  but  with  a  false  London  imprint  owing  to  the 
risk  of  prosecution  for  contempt  oi  Court,  a  fate  whii  h 
actually  befell  the  newspapers  which  published  extra'  t 
from  it.  £150  was  given  for  the  first  edition  (fourth 
title-page)  of  John   Milton's  Paradise  Lost,    [668,   bound 

in  contemporary  red  morocco,  with  crowned  monogram 
ol  Charles  II.  in  back  panels,  and  a  similar  price  was 
paid  for  Nos  1  5195  (November  [2th,  100s.  to  1  ebruary 
2nd,  [713)  of  the  London  Gazette,  bound  in  eighteen 
volumes-  the  lust  twenty-three  numbers  are  entitled 
The  Oxford  Ga  v  .  a  "  firs1  "  oi  I.  Johnson's  //■ 
of  New  I  ngland  From  th  I  nglish  planting  in  the  1 
1628  until  the  \<>i,  i»52  (1654),  "'-'  ;  l85  beautifully 
coloured  plates  of  J.  J.  Audubon's  Birds  of  America, 
bound  in  two  volumes  isjs  33  (the  complete  work 
contains  upwards  of  |o<>  coloured  plates  in  four  volumes), 
£340  ;  and  a  copj  "i  the  firs!  volume  of  John  Moore's 
/ihuo,  1789,  presented  by  Robert  Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop 
of  Dunlop,  and  insi  ribed  by  him,  £62.  This  sale  com  luded 
with  a  series  oi  interesting  manuscripts  and  autograph 
letters.  The  most  notable  among  the  latter  was  one,  "I 
four  pages  quarto,  From  Robert  Burns  to  James  Johnson, 
the  Edinburgh  engraver,  dated  from  Dumfries,  Jul}  |th. 
[796,  less  than  three  weeks  belore  the  poet's  death.  In 
it  he  writes  : —  ''1  ou  may  probably  think  that  for  some 
time  past  I  have  neglected  you  and  your  work  [The 
Musical  \l  1  izine)  ,  but,  alas,  the  hand  of  pain, 
sorrow,  and  care  has  these  many  month-,  lain  heavy  on 

me  !  "       This   letter,    which   belonged   to  the   late   Mr     John 


Blackwood,  Publisher  and  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, changed  hands  at  £360  ;  and  £72  was  given  for  a 
verse  in  Burns's  autograph  signed  "  R.B.,"  addressed  to 
a  lady  who  had  asked  him  for  a  spray  from  a  sloe-bush 
in  blossom.  The  manuscript  of  the  last  three  stanzas  of 
Lord  Byron's  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  Murray, 
the  publisher,  had  called  on  Byron  to  write,  but,  on  the 
poet's  suggestion,  were  not  published  with  the  rest  of 
the  poem  in  1814,  sold  for  £150.  The  manuscript  of 
the  sixteen  stanzas  first  published  were  sold  by  Sotheby's 
in  December,   1910,   for   /  120 

As  already  mentioned,  the  first  of  Sotheby's  book  sales 
opened  on  October  26th,  and  lasted  four  days.  This, 
however,  contained  little  of  importance,  but  the  following 
items  mav  be  of  interest  : — Nine  odd  parts  of  Hundley 
Cross,  seven  of  Plain  or  Ringlets,  and  five  of  Ask  Mamma, 
all  first  editions,  by  R.  S.  Surtees,  in  original  brick-red 
wrappers,  fetched  £60  ;  a  collection  of  coloured  carica- 
tures,  by  G.  Cruikshank,  Gillray,  Bunbury  and  others, 
in  two  volumes,  £66;  P.  Casteels'  Twenty-four  engravings 
of  Fruit   and    l-'lowers,   coloured  by  hand,   without    t'tlc-ito^jto,.^  jftyC^fcf 


page,    1732,   /bo;     J.  de  Turrecremata's  Flos  Theologies, 
circa     [484,    in    contemporary    stamped    red    sheep-skin 
worn,    with    a    chain    of   fifteen    links    attached,    the    last 
link  shaped  to  slide  on  a  bar,  £50  ;    and  R.  Ackermann's 
A  History  "I  th    '  niversity  oj  <  ambridge,  two  vols.,  1815, 
wanting    hall-titles,    £52;     and,    on    November    18th,    46 
volumes  ol  the  I  lakluyt  Society's  publications,  [869    [892, 
and    I  >ean  Sage's   The  Ristigouche  and  its  Salmon 
I     king,  one  of  105  copies  printed,   plates  on  Japanese 
vellum.    [888,    £68.     The   three   days'   sale   of   the   third 
porti  ai  "I   the  late  Mr.  George  Thorn-Drury's  library  of 
English   poetry,  drama  and  other  literature  of  the   17th 
and   [8th  centuries  brought   a  total  of  £2,321  on   Novem- 
ber  23rd   25th.     One  of  the  most   interesting  items  was 
/   Spellh      D         nary  of  the  I  nglish   Language,  to  which 
was  prefixed     !   (  ompendious  I  n       h  Grammar,  ascribed 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  published  by  J.   Newberry  in   i7b(>. 
I  In-  attribution  to  Goldsmith  is  based  on  a  passage  in 
Newberry's  account  book,  in  which,  under  date  December, 
is  entered  a  note  to  the   effe<  t  that   Newberry  paid 
Goldsmith    five    guineas    for    "writing    a    Short    English 
1  ,i  1  mniar."     This  small  book  went  cheaply  at  £21.     The 
final  portion  oi  this  extensive  library  will  be  sold  shortly. 
I  01    N        tnb  1    30th  and   following   day,   the  same  auc- 
tioneers  had  catalogued  an  important  selection  from  the 
library      of     Mr.     Thomas      Hatton.      "Well     known      for 
main-    years    as    an    enthusiastic    Dickens    collector,     he 
.  [aimed  to  have  possessed  forty-five  sets  of  Pickwick 
Papers    in   original   parts,   one  of   which  he   sold   in   New 
York  five  years  ago  for  £3,260.     The  gem  of  the  selection 
now  under  review  was  another  set  of  Pickwick,  1  omplete 
in    the   19/20  parts.     Four  pages  of  the  sale  catalogue 
wen-  occupied  with  enumeration  of  the  "points."     Bid- 
ding began  at  £200,  and  after  a  keen  duel,  the  hammer 
fell    at    £1,480.      This  is  an    auction   maximum  in  Great 
Britain     for     a    Pickwick — the     previous    highest    price, 
£1,400,  Vicing  paid  for  the  McGeorge  impression  in   [924 
The  world   record   for  an  example,   however,    -tands   at 
£5,600  given  in  New-  York  three  years  ago  for  the  Jerome 
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Kern  copy,  which  was  described  as  "  unique."  It  is 
worth  noting  here  that  the  set  of  Pickwick  given  by 
Dickens  to  Mary  Hogarth,  his  sister-in-law,  brought  only 
^105  in  June,  1899 — there  was  no  Dickens  craze  then. 
It  then  passed  into  the  Harry  B.  Smith  library,  and 
later  sold,  by  private  treaty,  to  Mr.  William  M.  Elkins 
f°r  /5»5°°-  Among  other  Dickens  "  firsts  "  in  Mr. 
1 1,  it  ton's  collection  was  a  set  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  1838-39, 
in  the  original  19/20  parts,  which  realised  /80  ;  and  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  1859,  in  original  7/8  parts,  £124. 
Works  by  other  authors  in  this  sale  included  a  set  of 
thirteen  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy 
Gazette,  1822-28,  bound  in  red  morocco,  which  received 
a  bid  of  £115  ;  one  leaf  from  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the 
first  book  printed  from  movable  type,  circa  1456,  sold 
for  £40  ;  Private  Papers  of  James  Boswell  from  Malahide 
Castle  in  the  collection  of  Lt. -Colonel  R.  H.  I  sham,  prepared 
for  the  Press  by  Geoffrey  Scott,  vols.  I. -XII.  (all  hitherto 
published),  New  York,  1928-31,  £ioj  ;  W.  Combe's  The 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,  1812-20,  a  fine  set  of  the  three  series, 
^140  ;  a  "  first  "  of  George  Gissing's  Workers  in  the 
Dawn,  3  vols.,  presentation  copy  from  the  publishers  to 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  1880,  /135  ;  a  final  bid  of  ^170  was 
made  for  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  1847-48,  in  original 
19/20  parts  ;  while  the  same  author's  Pendennis,  1849-50, 
in  original  23/24  parts,  found  a  buyer  at  ^54  ;  and  W.  H. 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  4  vols.,  with  wrap- 
pers of  the  64  original  parts  bound  in  at  end  of  volumes, 
1828,  £60. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  December  10th,  97  volumes 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  publications,  1847-95  (wanting 
1848  and  1858),  sold  for  ^100  ;  and  R.  S.  Surtees's  The 
Horseman's  Manual,  1831,  inscribed  on  the  title-page, 
"  John  Barrows,  Esq.,  Junr.,  from  his  friend  the  Author," 
^42.  A  complete  set  of  the  first  and  second  series  to 
1929  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  publications  (with  the 
exception  of  the  map  of  the  World  and  the  map  of  Peru), 
1847-1929,  cost  /280  at  Hodgson's  on  December  9th. 

Pictures,  Drawings  and  Prints 

A  keen  duel  between  two  Philadelphian  booksellers 
for  possession  of  drawings  by  George  Cruikshank,  at 
Sotheby's  on  November  2nd,  resulted  in  all  auction 
records  for  works  by  the  famous  caricaturist  being  sur- 
passed. Twenty-one  lots  offered  brought  a  total  of 
£2,883.  Two  drawings  made  for  Brough's  Life  of  Sir 
John  Fahtaff :  Sir  John  arrested  at  the  Suit  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  Pistol  informing  Falstaff  of  the  death  of 
Hi  wry  IV '.,  each  4^  x  6£  in.,  sold  for  ^540.  Then  came 
four  illustrating  scenes  from  Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London  : 
(1)  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  dictating  terms  to  Queen  Mary, 
4  x  5j  in.,  brought  (270;  (2)  Queen  Jane  interposing 
between  Northumberland  and  Simon  Renard,  5J  x  4  in., 
£15°'>  (3)  Queen  Mary  Surprising  Courtenay  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  5  x  4  in.,  ^120  ;  (4)  Simon  Renard 
and  Winwike  the  Warden  on  the  Roof  of  the  White  Tower, 
5x4  in.,  ^130.  Guy  Fawkes  and  Catesby  landing  the 
Powder,  for  the  same  author's  Guy  Fawkes,  ~i\  x  6£  in., 
fetched  ^185  ;  Calling  the  Watch,  illustrating  a  scene 
from  Barker's  The  Old  Sailor's  Jolly  Boat,  5^  x  4^  in., 
/270  ;  and  six  water-colour  drawings  for  Smedley's 
Frank  Fairlegh,  each  about  6x4  in.,  sold  in  one  lot 
for    £460.     Three    drawings    for    the    Comic    Almanac  : 


January — Twelfth  Night,  1841,  3'  x  5  in. ,^140;  Dog  Days 
— Legislation  going  to  the  Dogs,  1844,  4  x  6£  in.,  £100  ; 
and  Father  Mathew — An  Ice  Man  for  a  small  Party, 
1844,  3t  X  5  in.,  ^110.  A  pencil,  pen  and  ink  sketch 
for  the  oil  painting  of  Moses  going  to  the  Fair  (Vicar  of 
Wakefield),  8'  x  7  in.,  made  /no;  and  a  sketch  for 
My  Sketch  Book  [Leapfrog  played  by  Frogs,  etc.),  7 J  x  iof- 
in.,  £100.  The  highest  price  previously  paid  for  a  Cruik- 
shank series  was  ^1,000  given  in  the  Kern  sale,  1929,  for 
sixteen  drawings  illustrating  W.  Combe's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
On  November  10th,  a  set  of  84  original  sketches  (mostly 
water-colours),  made  by  General  Sir  Henry  J.  Warre, 
principally  while  en  route  from  Canada  to  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  1843-45,  found  a  buyer  at  £280.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  collections  of  prints,  drawings  and 
placards  relating  to  circus  life  in  England  and  America 
yet  seen  in  the  auction  room,  came  under  the  hammer 
at  Sotheby's  on  December  2nd.  It  was  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
motion  picture  industry,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  S. 
Bernstein,  a  familiar  figure  in  theatrical  and  cinema 
circles,  for  ^120.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  announced  his 
intention  of  eventually  presenting  the  collection  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  vast  assortment 
contains  interesting  material  dealing  with  the  Tower  of 
London  Menagerie,  Egyptian  Hall,  Astley's  Equestrian 
Theatre  in  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Bartholomew  Fair, 
Barnum  and  Bailey's,  the  Westminster  Aquarium  ;  as 
well  as  information  regarding  the  "  Strong  Man  "  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  the  "  Limbless  Man  "  (reputed  to  be  a 
wife-beater),  the  "  Bearded  Lady  "  (who  became  the 
wife  of  the  showman  who  exploited  her),  mermaids, 
monsters,  fire-eaters,  etc.  From  other  sources  came 
a  very  fine  set  of  four  coloured  engravings,  of  scenes  on 
the  road  to  Epsom  and  back,  by  J.  Harris,  after  J. 
Pollard,  published  in  1838  by  Ackermann  &  Co.,  which 
sold  for  ^370.  The  scenes  illustrated  are  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  The  Lord  Nelson  Inn,  Cheam,  The  Cock  at  Sutton 
and  Kennington  Gate.  Dean  Wolstenholme's  four  plates 
of  the  Essex  Hunt,  1831,  fell  at  £135  ;  St.  James's  Park 
and  A  Tea  Garden,  a  pair  in  colours,  by  F.  D.  Soiron, 
after  Morland,  ^150  ;  Dancing  Dogs  and  Guinea  Pigs,  a 
pair  by  T.  Gaugain,  after  same,  /88  ;  and  a  mezzotint 
full-length  of  George  Washington,  by  S.  H.  Gimber,  after 
G.  Stuart,  £80  ;  a  few  etchings  by  Rembrandt  included 
an  only  state  of  Christ  between  His  Parents,  returning 
from  the  Temple,  brilliant  impression  with  much  bur, 
which  changed  hands  at  ^90  ;  a  brilliant  impressed 
example  of  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Torchlight, 
£120  ;  Woman  seated  near  a  Dutch  Stove,  third  state  on 
Japan  paper,  ^92  ;  and  a  second  state  of  St.  Jerome 
reading  in  an  Italian  landscape,  ^58.  An  offer  of  ^330 
was  made,  on  December  9th,  for  a  collection  of  thirty-three 
portrait  studies  in  coloured  chalks  mounted  in  a  volume 
(17 J  x  14 i  in.)  entitled  Original  Studies  of  Portraits  of 
Distinguished  Persons  by  John  Downman,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  with  index  and  dates,  Vol.  5th  of  fourth 
series.  A  cassone  panel  painted  with  The  Triumph  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  a  coat-of-arms  on  each  side,  by 
the  Master  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari,  25  x  71  in.,  sold 
for  £310  ;  two  wings  of  an  early  Flemish  School  triptych, 
with  St.  Christopher  introducing  a  donor  on  one,  and 
St.   Catherine  of  Alexandra  on  the  other,  27^  x  105  in., 
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^295  ;  a  half-length  of  an  old  woman  seated  at  a  table, 
weighing  gold,  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  on  panel, 
34  X  29  in.,  £170  ;  an  Early  French  School  Christ  in 
the  House  of  Simon,  with  the  Magdalen  anointing  His 
feet,  on  panel,  i6£  X  21  in.,  /160  ;  two  pastel  portraits 
of  Mr.  G.  Medley  and  his  Wife,  by  John  Russell,  34J  x 
29 £  in.,  ^100  ;  Nathaniel  Dance's  portrait  of  H.R.H. 
Charlotte  Augusta,  as  a  child,  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  35J  x  27  in.,  ^180;  Richard 
Cosway's  Mary  Sheddon  (who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Barratt  Lennard),  as  a  child,  with  her  mother,  signed  and 
dated  1807,  48J  x  37  in.,  /135  ;  and  T.  L.  Hornbrook's 
An  Engagement  between  Five  American  Gun-boats  and 
twenty-seven  English  Ships'  Boats,  circa  1815,  23  x  35  in., 
£100. 

Christie's  picture  sale,  on  December  4th,  included  a 
pair  of  Views  on  the  Thames  near  London  Bridge,  by 
W.  Anderson,  one  signed,  26J  x  35J  in.,  which  fetched 
£131  5s.  ;  K.  du  Jardin's  A  View  across  a  River,  signed, 
-l!  X  30^  in.,  ^89  5s.  ;  and  a  woody  landscape,  by 
S.  de  Bray,  signed  and  dated  1635,  on  panel,  19  X  25  in., 
^94  1  os.  Seven  days  later,  H.  Fantin-Latour's  Asters  in 
a  Green  Vase,  1871,  13  x  10J  in.,  made  £75  12s.  ;  Maurice 
Utrillo's  The  Village  Church,  20  x  29  in.,  £84  ;  Walter 
Sickert's  A  Tea  Party,  9  x  13^  in.,  £105  ;  and  Sir  William 
Orpen's  Still  Life,  1908,  29  x  24J  in.,  ^60  18s.  On 
December  18th,  about  a  dozen  Italian  and  other  pictures, 
all  on  panel,  collected  mostly  in  the  'eighties  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Carrington,  showed  some  interesting  advances 
on  their  previous  prices.  For  example,  in  the  Fuller 
Russell  sale,  1885,  the  late  owner  gave  £11  for  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  assigned  to  Bartolo  di  Fredi, 
15  x  29$  in.,  exhibited  .it  the  Art  Treasures  Kxhibition, 
Manchester,  1857,  and  at  Burlington  House.  [878.  It 
niiu  changed  bands  .it  <  \6z  ;  Head  of  a  Young  Man  hi 
dark  dress,  and  black  skull  cap,  ascribed  to  Antonello, 
6x5  in.,  fetched  £99  15s.  (it  made  /16  r6s.  in  [886)  ; 
Saint  Jerome  with  three  Cardinals  and  a  choir  of  five, 
given  tu  Sano  <li  Pietro,  \\k  x  10J  in.,  £105  (£13  13s. 
in  1885)  ;  and  / //.  Madonna  and  (  hild  with  Saint  Eliza- 
beth, ascribed  to  Lucas  van  Leyden,  10  x  7  in.,  £i~  , 
(£3i  I2S-  m  I''!'1  Then  followed  thirty-one  pictures 
belonging  tu  the  late  Princess  Royal,  which  were  of  no 
importance,  as  the  mam  collections  were  dispersed  in 
[924  and  [925.  The  thirty-one  works  brought  a  total  oi 
about  £350 — the  prices  ranging  from  15s.  paid  lor  Cha 
Vigor's  A  Barge  on  the  Thames,  25  x  35  in.,  to  the  £36  [5s. 
given  tor  a  portrait  oi  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  tuhen 
>i  boy,  attributed  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  29!  x  25  in. 
Mii-  top  price  oj  tli«'  afternoon,  £756,  was  paid  lor  Sir 
[oshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Sit  //  .  .  ,  Moore,  1st 
Baronet,  painted  in  1760,  29J  x  24J  in.  (tip  artist  re- 
ceived £26  15s.  for  his  work).  Moore  was  born  in  Jamaica 
about  1713,  was  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  there 
for  main  years,  and  in  1765  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Province  "l  New  York,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  1700  \  final  bid  of  £220  10s.  was  made  for 
\1tln1r  Devis's  The  Thomlinson  Family,  signed  and  dated 
1745,  23J  x  39I  in.;  Bernardo  Daddi's  Th  \1  1  lonna 
and  ChiLI,  enthroned  with  Saints  <<■»./  Angels,  in  r.othic 
frame  on  panel,  28  x  10  in.,  j  141  15s.  ;  and  J.  I-'.  Her- 
ring's portrait  of  Little  Driver,  with  jockey  up,  on  the 
Downs,   2i|    ■    jo!   in.,  £,115   10s.     Two  oil  paintings  by 


Cooper  Henderson,  Putting  the  skid  on  the  Leeds  and 
London  Coach,  and  The  Royal  Mail  leaving  the  Turnpike, 
brought  £135  and  £178  respectively  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  Auction  Rooms  on  October  28th  ;  and  at 
Hurcomb's,  on  December  22nd,  P.  Monamy's  English 
and  French  Men-o'-War  in  Action,  33  x  40  in.,  made  £90. 

Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  and  Silver 

The  most  notable  of  the  sales  under  this  heading  was 
that  held  at  Sotheby's  on  December  nth,  when  £400 
was  bid  for  a  Sheraton  mahogany  "  Carlton  House  " 
writing-table,  63  in.  wide,  circa  1798  ;  and  a  similar 
offer  was  made  for  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV.  bureaux,  attributed 
to  Andre  Charles  Boulle,  59  in.  long,  33  in.  high,  and 
33^  in.  wide.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  breakfront 
winged  bookcase,  87  in.  wide,  in  in.  high,  realised  £260  ; 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  side-table,  supported  on 
cabriole  legs,  carved  on  the  knees  with  long  acanthus 
leaves  and  terminating  with  claw-and-ball  feet,  42  in. 
wide,  £'185  ;  and  a  Louis  XV.  marquetry  commode, 
signed  P.  Roussel,  50  in.  wide,  £235.  An  early  17th- 
century  English  needlework  panel,  embroidered  in  tent- 
stitch,  in  coloured  silks  on  linen,  with  a  large  fruit 
tree  in  centre,  smaller  trees  in  upper  corners,  sprays  of 
flowers,  butterflies,  acorns,  birds,  animals,  insects,  etc., 
-2\  x  23 J  in.  This  fine  piece,  which  changed  hands  at 
£300,  was  No.  242  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
English  Decorative  Art,  held  at  Lansdowne  House  in 
February,  1029.  £240  was  paid  for  a  remarkable  ivory 
portable  altar  of  casket  form,  witli  carved  panels  of 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  probably  of  11th-century 
Flemish  workmanship,  12}  in.  long,  (>[■  in.  wide,  and 
4  in.  high,  without  base  ;  and  a  Sevres  porcelain  dinner 
servii  e,  painted  with  (lowers  and  gilt,  of  107  pieces  (the 
earliest  dated  1778),  realised  £210.  On  December  17th, 
a  Worcester  part  dinner  service  (Flight,  Barr  &■  Barr), 
of  88  pieces,  painted  with  the  Bunbury  crest  within 
line  apple-green  and  gilt  gadroon  borders,  so'd  for  ^125  ; 
.1  Sevres  dessert  service  (55  pieces),  painted  with  bird 
subje  ts  in  the  manner  of  Aloncle  within  wide  blue-green 
borders,   /ioo. 

Christie's  sale,  on  December  3rd,  included  a  Chinese 
porcelain  bowl,  of  the  Chien-Lung  period,  painted  with 
European  hunting  scenes  and  with  the  inscription  inside, 
"  Success  to  the  Southern  Hunt,"  15^  in.  diam.,  which 
found  a  buyer  at  £141  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  hanging 
bookshelves,  30  in.  wide,  £71  8s.  ;  a  Chippendale  mahog- 
any cabinet,  26  in.  wide,  £120  103.  ;  two  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  writing-chairs,  £yi  8s.  ;  a  clock,  by  Christopher 
Gould,  London,  in  a  Charles  II.  marquetry  case,  7  ft. 
high,  £65  2s.  ;  a  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet,  with  folding 
doors,  enclosing  drawers,  carved  with  summer-houses  and 
figures,  vases  of  flowers  and  dragons,  on  old  English 
black  and  gold  stand,  42  in.  wide,  £409  10s.  ;  a  late 
[8th-century  English  decorated  show  cabinet,  with  glass 
doors  and  ends,  with  slender  legs,  6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide, 
/  1  ij  5s.  ;  a  pair  of  Adam  oviform  urns  and  covers, 
surmounted  by  cones,  30  in.  high,  £jy  14s.  ;  a  Sheraton 
111  ihogany  winged  cabinet,  glazed  folding  doors  and  four 
sin. ill  drawers  at  top,  a  drawer  in  centre  forming  secretaire, 
with  cupboard  below,  and  a  drawer  and  cupboard  at  each 
side,  66  in.  wide,  ^189  ;  and  a  late  16th-century  Flemish 
tapestry,  hunting  scene,  80  in.  high,  61  in.  wide,  ^178  10s. 
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No.  I.— One  of  the  Fruit  Designs  in  old  American  Sandwich  Glass 


By  Courtesy  of  Mrs.   William  G.   Walke 
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American  Pattern  Glass 

Nineteenth-century  American  pattern  glass  has 
recently  been  receiving  the  attention  of  collectors.  Here 
is  an  indication  that  objects  of  American  origin  post- 
dating the  more  widely  popular  Colonial,  Revolutionary 
and  early  Federal  periods  are  about  to  be  treated  with 
greater  consideration  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 
Pattern  glass  was  made  in  more  than  thirty  factories 
and  in  very  nearly  every  state  between  the  years  of  1850 
and  [884.  It  was  first  made  in  order  to  emulate  the 
patterns  in  English  cut  glass  and  French  Baccarat  in  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  manner.  The  glass  was  cast 
in  mahogany  moulds,  some  of  the  pieces  requiring  two 
moulds,  others  three  and  four.  None  of  the  designs  is 
exi  lusively  the  pro.  I  in  t  oi  any  one  factory,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
assign  a  definite  provenance  to  many  of  the  patterns. 
M  -■"  lll('  fad  that  the  moulds  were  lent  by  one  factory 
to  another  makes  classification  difficult. 

1  he  Sandwii  h  fai  tory,  so  long  famous  for  its  glass,  by 
rights    retained    its    superiority    in    the    development    of 
bern  glass,  and  of  all  the   various  designs  which  de- 
veloped  ovei    tl intry,   the  place  of  eminence  is  held 

by  Sandwich  "  lacey  "  glass,  which  was  directly  inspired 
by    Frem  1  Another    pattern   associated    with 

the  Sandwii  h  fai  tory,  where  it  may  have  originated,  was 


the  popular  tulip  pattern.     The  "  Baltimore  pear  "  was 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  factories. 

Glass  of  this  type  forms  an  intimate  reflection  of  the 
history  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced.  One  of 
the  rarest  and  most  desirable  types  is  known  as  the 
"  lion  cable,"  a  pattern  devised  when  the  first  cable  was 
laid  across  the  Atlantic.  The  cable  takes  the  form  of 
a  twisted  edge  on  bowls,  cups  and  glasses,  while  the  lion, 
a  tribute  to  England,  is  shown  modelled  in  the  round 
on  the  covers  of  the  various  bowls  and  jars.  Another 
pattern  is  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  created  in  the  days  of  the 
development  of  the  West.  Its  distinguishing  mark  is  a 
crouching  Indian,  also  modelled  in  the  round.  Even  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  found  its  expression  in  the  glass 
designs,  suggesting  the  "  Lincoln  drape,"  which  has  folds 
like  mourning  draperies.  When  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road made  its  first  run  to  the  Pacific  coast,  a  design 
showing  a  train  celebrated  the  event.  Other  patterns 
are  of  geometrical  or  natural  origin,  the  names  being 
sufficiently  indicative  of  their  character — honeycomb, 
bellflower  (which  in  addition  to  the  flower  has  incised 
lines),  star-and-moon,  the  loop  pattern,  and  the  thumb- 
in-square,  in  which  there  was  a  depression  like  a  thumb 
mark  in  the  centre  of  each  square.  A  purely  geometric 
type  is  known  as  the  "  pleat  and  panel." 
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Most  of  this  glass  is  clear,  but  some  of  it  appears  in 
yellow,  blue  and  amethyst.  A  particularly  beautiful  blue 
of  sapphire  cast  was  made  at  the  Sandwich  factory,  and 
this  colour,  as  well  as  the  amethyst,  was  used  in  the 
crucifixes  on  a  moulded  base  which  this  factory  produced. 
The  yellows  are  of  three  tones,  taking  the  names  of 
"  canary,"  "  honey,"  and  "  vaseline  "  to  distinguish 
them.  The  making  of  the  yellow  glass  is  now  lost,  as 
the  last  craftsman  who  knew  the  secret  of  its  ingredients 
has  recently  died. 

All  of  the  types  described  here,  and  many  more,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  largest  collection  of  this  glass  now  in 
existence,  formed  over  many  years  by  Mrs.  William  Grieg 
Walker,  of  New  York,  and  shown  by  her  recently  at  the 
\rt  Centre.  She  has  travelled  all  over  the  country  to 
make  her  collection,  finding  her  pieces  chiefly  in  private 
hands,  and  many  of  them 
held  in  slight  esteem  by  their 
owners.  She  has  recently 
found  in  California  a  number 
<il  pieces  which  had  been 
taken  to  the  West  in  the 
days  of  the  Gold  Rush,  when 
the  trip  had  to  be  made 
around  Cape  Horn,  or  in  a 
covered    waggon    across    Un- 


American-owned  Pictures 
at    Burlington    House 

Paintim.s  from  public  and 
private  collections  over  the 
entire  country  were  sent 
from  America  to  the  exhi 
bitiou  oi  Fren<  li  \rt  ,it  Bur 
lington  House,  representing 
Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
I  'hiladelphia,  Washington, 
[bledo  and  California,  as 
well   as   New    York. 

^mong  the  earliest  col- 
lectors of  French  painting 
was   the   Croc  kei    family,   of 

<  alifornia,   and   it   is   signifi- 

<  ant  of  the  interest  in  French 
painting  long  manifest  here 
that  so  typical  a  masterpiece 
.is  Millet's  Man  with  the  Hoe 

i 86 2)  should  have  found  its 
permanent  home  on  the 
1  '.i'  ific  (  oasl  It  has  been 
contributed  from  the  Crocker 
collection  to  the  I  ondon  ex- 
hibition. It  is  impossible 
to  sav  whether  American 
•  ollei  tors  have  been  more  in- 
terested m  modern  Frem  h 
paintings,  the  masterpieces 
oi  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
the  primitive  schools.  The 
primitives  are  naturally  the 
fewest  m  number.  A  very 
beautiful    Annunciation,    by 


the  Master  of  Moulins,  was  sent  from  the  Ryerson  col- 
lection in  Chicago.  Other  important  canvases  included 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn's  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  assigned 
to  Simon  Marmion,  a  fourteenth-century  Annunication 
owned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Jean  Bellegambe,  belonging 
to  the  Kleinberger  Galleries.  A  Head  of  a  man,  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Ernst  Rosenfeld,  of  New  York,  also 
represents  the  Master  of  Moulins.  Mr.  Max  Epstein,  of 
Chicago,  sent  Jean  Clouet's  portrait  of  Charlotte  of  France, 
and  the  Toledo  Museum  a  portrait  of  Elisabeth  de  Valois, 
daughter  of  Henri  II.,  by  Francois  Clouet.  Let  others 
emphasise  character,  personality,  and  go  in  as  deeply  as 
they  will  for  psychology,  the  French,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  Clouet,  have  excelled  in  presenting  the  mask 
with  which  the  individual  faces  the  world.     The  manner, 


No.    II. MLLE.    VERRIERES    JOUANT    DE    LA    HARPE 

LENT      BY       THE       JACQUES       SELIGMANN       GALLERIES       TO 


BY    DROUAIS,    I760 
FRENCH       EXHIBITION 
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No.    III. "THE     CONVERSION     OF     ST.     PAUL"  BY     JEAN     BELLEGAMBE  LENT     BY     THE     F.     KLEINBERGER 

GALLERIES     TO      THE      FRENCH      EXHIBITION  AN      INTERESTING      EXAMPLE      OF     ATTEMPTED      ARCHEOLOGY 

IN      THE      EARLY     SIXTEENTH      CENTURY 


not  the  man,  is  the  subject.  There  are  charming 
eighteenth-century  portraits  which  disclose  a  later  mani- 
festation of  this — Drouais's  portrait  of  Mile,  de  Verrieres, 
lent  by  the  Jacques  Seligmann  Galleries,  and  formerly 
in  the  Rothschild  collection  at  Frankfort  ;  the  same 
artist's  portrait  of  Mme.  d' Eguirandes  from  the  John  L. 
Severance  collection  in  Cleveland  ;  and  Mme.  Vigee- 
Lebrun's  portrait  of  Mme.  Dugazon,  from  an  anonymous 
source. 

A  more  imaginative  expression  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  spirit  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Boucher  and  Lancret. 
From  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon  comes 
I.ancret's  La  Camargo,  one  of  several  paintings  of  a 
popular  dancer  of  the  day  whom  he  also  portrayed  in 
the  picture  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  Boucher's  Les 
I  •■  ux  Confidentes,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Timken, 
of  New  York,  sums  up  all  the  charm  and  grace  of  France 
in    the    eighteenth    century,    showing    two    fair    "  shep- 


herdesses "  wearing  costumes  more  suitable  to  the  salon 
than  the  countryside  and  sitting  in  a  sunny  landscape — a 
scene  in  which  the  artificial  attains  a  magical  quality 
that  makes  the  art  of  this  period  for  ever  enchanting. 
Fragonard's  Le  billet  doux  sous-bois,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Jules  Bache,  has  this  same  glamour  of  an  unreal  world. 

Most  of  the  loans  of  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  are 
assigned  in  the  catalogue  to  their  Paris  house,  such  as 
a  pair  of  handsome  Fragonards,  Le  jeu  du  Cheval  fondu 
and  La  main  chaude,  but  from  New  York  there  is  a  David 
and  a  Gauguin  ;  while  there  are  drawings  by  Pajou, 
Clodion  and  Greuze  contributed  by  Professor  Paul  J . 
Sachs,  of  Harvard  University. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  Manet's  Boy  with  a 
Sword  has  been  lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
his  Le  Bon  Bock  comes  from  the  Carroll  Tyson  collection 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener  has  sent  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  all  Renoirs,  Danseuse,  done  in 
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1874,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  contributes  Manet's 
Les  Bulks  de  Savon,  Gauguin's  La  Orana  Maria,  and 
Seurat's  La  Grande  Jatte.  M.  Knoedler  &  Company 
have  also  sent  a  painting  by  this  artist  in  La  Parade, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  canvases  by  this 
master.  Daumier's  Les  Emigrants  has  been  lent  by  Mrs. 
Grace  R.  Rogers  ;  his  Les  Repos  des  Saltimbanques,  and 
Manet's  La  Prune,  by  Mr.   Arthur  Sachs. 

Baltimore  receives  the  Walters  Bequest 

Mr.  Henry  Walters'  bequest  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
will  not  open  to  the  public  any  new  collection  of  art. 
It  has  for  some  years  been  accessible  to  all,  in  the  private 
museum  built  at  Charles  and  Centre  Streets  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  these  varied  art  objects.  This  build- 
ing has  been  open  to  the  public  for  a  number  of  years 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  from  January  to  April,  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  given  to  charity.  The 
only  point  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Walters'  will  is  the  securing 
of  this  extraordinary  collection  for  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
as  it  was  thought  that,  as  the  second  Vice-President  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  he  might  present  his  pos- 
sessions to  that  institution  at  his  death.  It  seems  far 
more  fitting  that  the  collection  should  remain  where  it 
is,  as  it  is  a  large  one  and  covers  so  many  fields  and 
periods  of  art  as  to  answer  the  aims  of  an  entire  museum, 
although  a  comparatively  small  one. 

There  are  two  types  of  collectors  ;  one,  like  Colonel 
Friedsam  or  Henry  Clay  Frick,  concentrates  his  interests 
in  certain  fields  and  rounds  out  his  collection  so  that  it 
presents  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  view  of  them. 
The  second,  like  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  in  Boston,  or  the 
Walters,  father  and  son,  in  Baltimore,  has  many  interests, 
selects  things  from  a  highly  personal  point  of  view  and 
leaves  the  stamp  of  an  individual  taste  in  every  selei  tion 
The  former  will  probably  have  the  outstanding  piece, 
the  finest  example  to  be  secured  at  whatever  difficulty 
or  cost,  and  the  result  is  that  their  possessions  as  a  wholi 
have  an  unassailable  importance.  The  second,  however, 
will  often  form  a  collection  that  has  an  indescribable 
fascination  simply  because  it  is  more  personal  and  in- 
timate. It  is  impossible  to  go  to  the  Gardner  and  Walters 
museums  without  feeling  the  presence  of  their  creators. 

In  the  Italian  palace  built  for  the  Walters  art  objects, 
one  passes  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  from  Rodin'-- 
Thinker  to  classic  marbles  from  the  Massarenti  collection 
and  on  to  seven  marble  sarcophagi  found  in  1884  in 
Rome  under  the  Villa  Bonaparte  in  the  Via  Salaria,  and 
dating  from  the  first  century  a.d.  Near  by  are  a  stone 
head  of  a  French  queen  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a 
twelfth-century  French  marble  Virgin.  There  is  an 
entire  room  given  to  his  famous  Barye  bronzes  in  which, 
among  many  pieces,  are  five  groups  which  are  unique  ; 
they  were  cast  in  the  cire  perdue  method  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  accustomed  to  use  them  on  his  dinner 
table.  In  one  gallery  is  a  group  of  Italian  bronzes  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  French  bronzes  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  while  in  still 
another  room  is  a  group  of  Greek  and  Roman  bronzes 
dating  from  the  seventh  century  b.c.  to  the  second 
century  a.d.  This  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the 
elder  Walters  as  well  as  his  son  have  collected,  and  this 
is  in  only  one  field. 


The  decorative  arts,  which  are  so  often  put  apart  as 
a  minor  manifestation  of  the  creative  spirit,  take  their 
place  side  by  side  with  the  fine  arts  collections  in  the 
Walters  Museum.  In  a  series  of  French  and  Italian 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor  there  are  shown,  in  richest 
profusion,  furniture,  wall  treatments,  porcelain,  textiles 
and  all  phases  of  decoration.  The  Louis  XIV.  room 
contains  over  ninety  pieces  of  Sevres  porcelain,  repre- 
senting what  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  group  in 
American  private  ownership.  A  Louis  XV.  room,  a 
room  of  the  period  of  Henri  Deux  illustrating  the  French 
Renaissance  style  and  a  French  Gothic  room  of 
the  fifteenth  century  contain  many  pieces  that  are,  in 
effect,  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  French  art. 

Two  Gobelins  panels  of  the  eighteenth  century  coming 
from  the  collection  of  the  Princess  de  Sagan  are  among 
the  tapestries,  and  there  are  such  "  association  "  pieces 
in  the  museum  as  the  casket  in  which  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  are  said  to  have  sent  an  order  of  pardon  to 
Columbus  ;  and  the  original  model  of  a  jewel  casket 
which  Gouthiere,  most  accomplished  of  French  metal- 
workers, made  for  Marie  Antoinette. 

Whether  the  student  is  seeking  examples  of  Saracenic 
armour,  Palissy  ware,  Italian  maiolica,  Limoges  enamels, 
Persian  potteries,  from  Sultanabad  and  Rhages,  Syrian 
glass,  Byzantine  ivories,  Chelsea,  Bow  or  Worcester 
porcelain,  Renaissance  jewellery,  Etruscan  vases — the 
list  of  subjects  might  be  extended  much  further — he  will 
find  that  the  Walters  collection  will  show  him  beautifully 
representative  examples.  And  this  without  even  touching 
the  field  of  painting.  The  works  of  the  early  Italian  and 
Dutch  si  hools,  eighteenth-century  British  and  nineteenth- 
•  etitury  French  art  occupy  a  series  of  galleries  on  the 
second  floor  and  embrace  some  little-known  examples 
11I  great  importance  among  the  Italian  primitive  schools. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  a  catalogue  of  the 
paintings  was  in  preparation,  with  the  Italian  section 
tn  be  treated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  not  appeared  or  the  collection  would  be  much 
more  widely  known  and  adequately  estimated  than  it  is 
it  present.  While  there  are  great  names  in  plenty  in 
the  Walters  collection,  the  real  joy  of  it  to  the  discrimi- 
nating student  will  be  in  the  lesser-known  artists  of  the 
primitive  schools.  In  paintings  of  the  Florentine,  Sienese 
and  Umbrian  masters,  the  collection  is  rich  indeed. 
Among  the  Dutch  primitives  there  is  a  St.  John  and 
Donor,  by  Hugo  Van  der  Goes,  that  would  be  worth 
travelling  a  long  distance  to  see.  And  there  is,  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  same  gallery,  a  small  carved  alabaster  slab, 
presumably  from  some  English  hand  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  showing  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb  while 
the  armed  soldiers  sleep,  which  is  one  of  those  rare 
and  beautiful  objects  that  are  only  too  few  in  any  period. 

Gothic  Stairway  from  Morlaix 

1  he  finest  1  omplete  unit  of  Gothic  wooden  architecture 
in  America  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  City  Art 
Museum  at  St.  Louis.  This  is  an  early  sixteenth-century 
stairway  from  a  court  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  not  far 
from  Brest.  Its  newel  post,  thirty-eight  feet  in  height, 
is  made  from  a  single  piece  of  timber  and  shows  high 
relief  sculptures  of  St.  Barbara,  St.  Catherine,  the  Virgin 
and   the  Christ  within  niches  on   the  successive  stages, 
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ile  figures  oj  St.  Peter  and  other  saints  are  placed  at 
the  joining  of  the  balconies  and  the  stair  proper.  In 
arranging  this  acquisition,  the  walls  of  the  court  were 
treated  as  the  exterior  of  a  building;  the  installation  at 
Hi.  (  i!\  Museum  shows  half-timber  work  designed  after 
a  drawing  of  this  identical  stairway  made  while  it  was 
still  in  place  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  pierced  and  traceried  panels  of  the  screen  on  the 
ground  floor,  adjoining  a  buffet  of  late  sixteenth-century 
dgsi.^n  which  has  been  built  in,  has  all  the  perfection  and 
-I  ,n  e  whii  h  i  me  asso<  iates  with  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  church  decoration  that  there 
mything  in  Brittany  to  compare  with  stairways  of 
this   type. 

A  similar  staircase  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
I  ,ondon 


The  Metropoli- 
tan accepts  the 
Friedsam  Collec- 
tion 

I  i  is  remarkable 
that  three  of  the 
largest  and  most 
valuable  art  collec- 
tions in  America 
should  come  into 
the  news  of  the 
day    in    sin  li    close 

■ ission     as     the 

Frick,  Wa  Iters 
and  Friedsam  col- 
lections have  done 
in  the  past  feu 
months.  Thi 
I  rii  k  collection, 
mentioned  in  this 
department  in 
I  'ei  ember,  is  soon 
to  be  i  rpened  to  the 
public  ;  the  art 
i  ollection 
Henry  W  a  Iters 
have  now  become 
the  property  ol  the 
i  it  5  ol  ;  i.iltimorc 
under  the  terms  of 
the  will  <>l  Mr.  Wal- 
ters ;  and  finally, 
the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five 
paintings  and  art 
objects  to  the  num- 
bei  Oi  two  hundred 
i  milled  b  v 
Colonel  Mil  h.ie] 

Friedsam,  w  ho 
died  last  April, 
have  now  been  ac- 
i  i  p  t  e  d  b  j  the 
Motropolila  n 
Museum  under  the 
terms  of   his  will. 
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The  difficulty  which  the  acceptance  of  the  Friedsam 
collection  imposes  on  the  Museum  is  one  which  every 
museum  seeks  to  avoid — the  problem  of  the  collection 
which  its  owner  stipulates  is  to  be  exhibited  as  a  unit. 
Certain  collections,  such  as  the  Dreicer  and  the  Have- 
meyer,  have  been  left  on  the  terms  that  they  should  be 
exhibited  intact  for  a  certain  period  and  then  distributed 
throughout  the  Museum.  When  Senator  Clark  left  his 
extensive  group  of  paintings,  tapestries,  and  objects  of 
the  decorative  arts  to  the  Museum  a  few  years  ago  under 
the  stipulation  that  they  should  be  preserved  as  an 
individual  group,  the  offer  was  declined,  and  they  finally 
went  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington. 

The  Friedsam  collection  offered  the  same  difficulty. 
It    was   recpiired    by   Colonel    Friedsam   that   it   be   kept 

as  a  separate  col- 
lection "  so  far  as 
is  practical,"  and 
the  Museum  agrees, 
under  an  announce- 
ment made  at  the 
end  of  December, 
to  preserve  its 
identity.  There 
are,  of  course,  pre- 
cedents for  this 
treatment  of  the 
Friedsam  bequest. 
The  Morgan  and 
Altman  collections 
are  shown 
separately,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Museum 
would  obviously 
prefer  that  future 
growth  should  per- 
mit an  unhampered 
disposition  of  all 
bequests,  the  art 
objects  in  question 
are  far  too  import- 
ant to  be  refused. 
Colonel  Friedsam 
felt,  and  with  jus- 
tice, that  he  had 
good  reason  for 
asking  that  his  pos- 
sessions be  kept  as 
a  unit.  They  had 
been  brought  to- 
gether with  the 
needsofthe 
student  particular- 
ly in  mind,  and  it 
is  quite  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  en- 
joyed the  privilege 
of  visiting  his 
residence  in  East 
Sixty-Eighth 

MORLAIX,       CIRCA      I500  StKet     th&t     OIM5     'S 

art    museum,    st.    Louis  given    an    intimate 
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glimpse  of  the  primi- 
tive Dutch,  French, 
Flemish  and  Italian 
schools  of  painting 
by  being  shown  the 
very  flower  of  their 
accomplishment. 
This  is  a  highly  se- 
lective representa- 
tion, and  there  is 
not  that  unevenness 
which  has  marred 
other  great  collec- 
tions that  have  come 
into  public  posses- 
sion in  recent  years. 

While  Colonel 
Friedsam  was  less 
interested  in  the 
Italian  school  than 
in  the  painters  of 
the  North,  it  is  an 
Italian  picture  that 
faces  the  visitor  as 
he  mounts  the  steps 
to  the  great  gallery 
which  is  the  first  to 
be  entered  at  the 
Friedsam  residence. 
This  is  a  great  polyp- 
tych  l>v  tli.it  most 
charming  of  mid- 
fifteenth-century  Si 
enese  painters,  Gio- 
vanni da  Paolo,  in 
whom  CutliK  ii.ni 
tion  speaks  with  a 
kind  of  an  1i.ii.  grai  i 
the  new  idiom  i  il  the 
Renaissance.        This 

altar  painting  is  a  mature  work,  dated  1454,  and  shows 
tin-  Virgin  between  St.  Monica,  Si  Vugustine,  John  the 
Baptist  and  Nicholas  ol  ["olentino.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  oi  Counl  ["ommasi-Aleotti  ol  \rezzo. 
Ghirlandaio's  Portrait  oj  a  Lady  of  the  Sassctti  family 
ami  Titian's  unfinished  Portrait  of  Doge  Andrea  Gritti, 
which  was  purchased  from  Titian's  sun  bv  a  member  of 
the  Giustiniani-Barbarigo  family  of  Padua,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  recent  years,  are  among  the 
Italian  masterpieces.  The  essence  oi  early  Flemish 
painting  is  summed  up  in  the  Annunciation  ol  Petrus 
Christus,  in  which  Mary,  standing  in  the  doorwax 
little  chapel,  receives  the  salutation  of  Gabriel  Rogier 
Van  der  Weyden's  portrait  oi  Lionello  d'Estt  is  .me  of 
the  best-known  paintings  in  the  collection  and  deservedly 
so.  It  is  doublv  interesting  to  have  this  often  portrayed 
Italian  nobleman  presented  by  a  Northern  hand.  This 
portrait  was  painted  in  1450  when  the  artist  visited  Italy 
for  the  jubilee  ol  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  a  visit  on  which 
Rogier  staved    at    Ferrara   in   the   household   of   Lionello. 

A  recent   acquisition   to    the  collection   is  the  Allegory 
of  th  ut,  w  Iik  h  scholars  now  agree  in  assigning 

to   \  ermeer.   although  the  subject  is  an  unusual  one  for 
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him.  A  small  por- 
trait by  Hals,  be- 
longing to  Colonel 
Friedsam,  appears  as 
the  frontispiece  of  a 
monograph  on  the 
artist  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Valentiner.  Other 
paintings  include  a 
handsome  portrait  by 
Mabtise,  which  is 
very  probably  a  self- 
portrait  ;  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Ru- 
bens ;  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  by  Botticelli  ; 
The  .  1 11 11 11  in  lation, 
by  Joos  Van  Cleeve  ; 
a  signed  and  dated 
Antonello  da  Mes- 
sina ;  a  Madonna, 
by  Bellini,  and  other 
works  by  El  Greco, 
Van  Dyck,  Goya, 
Velasquez,  Cosimo 
Roselli,  Brouwer, 
Hobbema,  and  1 'li- 
ter de    I  [oogh. 

\  small  group  of 
Gothic  and  Renais- 
san<  e    si  ulptures    in- 

.  hides      two       I  tahan 

Renaissance  portrait 
heads  in  marble,  one 

ol  l-'rancesco  (,..1/ 
saga,  by  Cristoforo 
Romano,  the  other 
of  Doi;<  I  1  111,  r,  by 
Alessandro  Vittoria. 
Also  of  the 
Ueii.ii--.ni.  .■  1-  a  h.ili  figure  oi  St  George,  by  Tullio  Lom- 
bardo  and  there  is  a  Roman  marble  head  of  a  boy. 
Kin. 11--. in.  .-  bronze  statuettes  and  utilitarian  objects  are 
n  an  exi  el  lent  1  ollec  turn  oi  some  twenty-five  pieces, 
most  oi  which  were  formerly  in  the  J.  I'.  Morgan  col- 
lection.  From  the  same  source  comes  a  large  and  im- 
p. at. int  group  of  French  Limoges  enamels  of  the  sixteenth 
1  entury. 

Because  it  will  take  some  time  to  prepare  the  col- 
lections  lor  exhibition  in  the  Museum  they  will  not  be 
seen   in  place   until   November,    1932 

Saving  an  Egyptian  Bronze  /Egis 

Ax  unusually  fortunate  instance  ol  saving  a  rare  mould- 
ing from  tlie  "  bronze  disease."  which  frequently  makes 
it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  original  beauty  of  main- 
antique  bronzes,  has  been  afforded  by  the  treatment 
i  to  an  1  _\  pi  1. in  cegis  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum 
ol  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The  <egis  was  purchased  last 
\pril.  and  as  the  quality  of  the  piece  could  only  be 
imagined,  due  to  its  marred  state,  the  purchase  entailed 
a  chance  that  the  bronze  would  not  respond  to  treatment. 
I  low  ever,  after  patient  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Museum's 
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restorer,  the  work 
is  seen  to  be  oi 
great  beauty,  finely 
inlaid  and  unusual- 
ly perfect  in  all 
respects.  Mr.  Dows 
Dunham,  assistant 
curator  in  the  dep- 
artment of  Egyp- 
tian art,  says  that 
he  knows  of  no  other 
example  to  compare 
with  this  in  size, 
completeness,  and 
quality  of  work- 
manship. Probably 
originally  used  as  a 
cult  object  or  as  a 
votive  offering  to 
the  goddess,  it 
stands  27.5  centi- 
metres in  height,  or 
ten  and  three- 
fourths  inches. 
Similar  small  ob- 
jects of  this  type 
are  known  among 
funerary  amulets. 
Actual  examples, 
such  as  this  bronze, 
were  melted  down, 
when  the  goddess 
was  no  longer  wor- 
shipped, in  order  to 
obtain  the  metal 
for  other  purposes. 

The  CBgis  in  ques- 
tion shows  Isis  with 
the  crown  of  Lower 
Egypt,  wearing  a 
broad  circular  col- 
lar     with      hawks' 

heads  on  either  side  of  the  headdress.  This  collar,  being 
heavy,  was  held  in  place  by  a  counterpoise  hanging  down 
the  back  of  the  wearer  and  reaching  the  shoulder  blades. 
This  counterpoise  also  appears  on  the  cegis  and  is  attached 
to  the  wig  by  a  hinge  at  the  back.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  inlaid  design,  which  was  originally  carried 
out  in  electrum,  silver-gilt  and  an  alloy  of  copper,  the 
counterpoise  is  the  most  interesting  part.  On  the  cir- 
cular lower  piece  is  a  field  of  papyrus  realistically  treated 
with  a  hawk  in  the  centre,  wearing  the  double  crown. 
Above  is  tin-  standing  figure  of  Isis  and  a  king  within 
a  "  kiosk  "  flanked  by  serpents  also  wearing  the  double 
crown. 

Some  of  the  inlay  has  been  lost  ;  that  which  originally 
formed  the  eyes  and  forehead  is  entirely  gone,  and  the 
substance  of  which  it  was  made  cannot  be  conjectured. 
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Enough  remains 
over  the  entire 
piece  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  its  ori- 
ginal splendour, 
although  it  cannot 
be  determined  what 
treatment  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  the 
bronze  itself,  which 
is  of  a  light  coppery 
tone.  If  it  was  left 
in  its  natural  col- 
ouring there  was 
little  variation  in 
hue  between  it  and 
the  yellowish  and 
silver  tones  of  the 
inlay,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may 
have  been  darkened 
in  order  to  make 
an  effective  back- 
ground for  the 
design. 

As  the  region  in 
which  the  eegis  was 
discovered  is  un- 
known, little  can  be 
determined  about 
the  place  and  period 
of  its  origin,  but 
the  Museum  is 
assigning  it,  on 
stylistic  ■  evidence, 
to  the  Libyan 
period  from  the 
twenty  -  second  to 
the  twenty  -  fifth 
xxii  dynasty  dynasties.  Other 
examples  showing 
this  particular  type 

of  damascening   are   known   to  have  been  made  in  the 

twenty-second  dynasty. 

London  :  Sir  Howard  Frank 

Going  to  Press,  we  regret  to  note  the  sudden  death 
on  January  10th  of  Sir  Howard  George  Frank,  the 
well-known  auctioneer  and  estate  agent,  and  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley.  Born 
November  14th,  1871,  Sir  Howard,  an  old  Marlburian, 
was  knighted  in  1914,  created  a  K.C.B.  in  1918,  and  a 
baronet  in  1920,  receiving  the  G.B.E.  four  years  later. 
His  work  as  Director-General  of  Lands  during  the  War, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Disposal  Board  afterwards,  was 
followed  by  membership  of  various  important  Govern- 
ment commissions.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by 
a  son,  the  present  Sir  Howard  Frederick   Frank. 
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A    LAST    VIEW    OF    THE 
FRENCH    EXHIBITION 

By    TRENCHARD    COX 


Aftfr  a  fanfare  of  tantalising  rumours 
mingled  with  presaged  disappointments,  the 
scheme  of  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  French  art 
was  at  length  realised.  The  tone  of  great  artistic 
wealth  in  France  is  at  once  set  at  Burlington 
Mouse  by  the  first  room  of  mediaeval  works  of 
art.  In  the  recent  series  of  international  art 
exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  early  rooms 
devoted  to  works  of  the  Primitive  masters  have 
excited  the  greatest  attention,  but,  to  most 
people,  the  Primitives  in  the  French  Exhibition 
have  a  very  special  significance,  for  they  have 
not  yet  lost  the  thrill  nor  shed  the  glamour  which 
is  associated  with  every  new  discoverv. 

The  Primitive  masters  of  France  are  a  com- 
paratively new  disci  ivery.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  they  were  completely 
forgotten,  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  researches  of  scholars 
unearthed  them  from  their  fossilised  condition 
and  the  ball  of  their  recognition  was  set  rolling. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  this  length v 


period  of  oblivion  ;  the  pendulum  of  fashion  had 
long  swung  away  from  the  admiration  of  the 
Gothic  ;  the  wars  in  France  and  a  series  of  foreign 
invasions  had  caused  great  destruction  of  mediaeval 
works  of  art  ;  and,  moreover,  climatic  conditions 
were  unfavourable  to  many  forms  of  painting, 
especially  to  mural  painting.  The  legacy,  then, 
of  a  period  which  had  stimulated  the  fine  arts 
and  all  the  accompaniments  of  culture  was  com- 
pletely ignored,  and  mediseval  pictures  were 
considered  by  worthy  canons  of  the  Churches 
which  contained  them  as  "  traces  of  a  barbaric 
age." 

One  of  the  most  important  early  works  in  the 
first  room  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  Parement  de 
Narbonne  from  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  drawing  in 
Indian  ink  on  silk,  and  was  used  as  an  altar 
frontal — or  part  of  a  Chapelle  Quotidienne  (a  set 
of  objects  of  worship) — for  a  special  feast  day  of 
the  Church,  perhaps  for  Lent.  The  technique 
reveals  all  the  traditional  elements  of  the  first 
School  of  Paris  with  its  elegance  of  design,  clarity 
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of  composition,  and  vital  realism  which  breathes 
the  breath  of  life.  The  author  of  this  wonderful 
work  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  work  of 
Jean  d'Orleans,  the  painter  of  Charles  V.,  called 
by  the  King  notre  aimiez  peintre  et  valet  de  chambre. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  portion  representing 
the  Crucifixion  are  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  his 
Queen,  Jeanne  de  Bourbon.  The  letter  K  (for 
Karolus),  repeatedly  marked  on  the  border,  shows 
that  it  is  a  work  of  royal  commission.  The  sup- 
posed date  of  the  Parement  de  Narbonne  is  circa 


I374-i378  ;  it 
was  bought  by 
the  painter 
Boilly  at  Nar- 
bonne,  and 
entered  the 
Louvrejin  1852. 
The  earliest 
French  picture 
in  the  Louvre — 
and.  indeed,  one 
of  the  earliest 
known — is  the 
portrait  of  Jean 
le  Bon.  It  pre- 
cedes the  Pave- 
ment de  Nar- 
bonne by  about 
fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  This  pic- 
ture is  trium- 
phantly charac- 
teristic of  the 
realism  of 
French  artists. 
Here  the  visage, 
though  royal, 
has  not  been 
flattered  and  the 
artist  has  re- 
mained entirely 
true  to  nature. 
A  painting  in 
tempera  on  plas- 
ter and  canvas, 
it  is  very  plain 
and  direct  with 
no  embellish- 
ments  or  arti- 
fices. The  por- 
trait, economi- 
cally defined  in 
profile,  has  the 
sharp  naturalis- 
tic delineation 
of  a  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  author  of  the  painting  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  Girard  d'Orleans, 
the  King's  court  painter,  who  was  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Poictiers  and  who  shared  the  King's 
captivity  in  London,  circa  1359,  where  the  portrait 
was  probably  painted. 

One  of  the  lesser  known  but  highly  significant 
paintings  in  the  first  room  of  the  Exhibition  is 
the  little  diptych  from  a  private  collection  in 
Antwerp,  attributed  to  Melchior  Broederlam,  a 
Fleming,  who  worked  in  Dijon  for  the  Duke  of 
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Burgundy.  The  dominant  characteristic  of  this 
little  work  is  its  astonishing  colour  effect.  The 
left-hand  panel,  representing  the  Nativity,  is  a 
symphony  in  brilliant  blue,  gold  and  orange, 
whereas  the  right-hand  wing,  the  Saint  Chris- 
topher, reveals  a  background  of  dark  trees  sil- 
houetted against  a  bright  vermilion  sky.  The 
details,  too,  are  curious  ;  in  the  water,  near 
St.  Christopher,  is  a  syren  combing  her  hair  before 
a  mirror  ;  on  the  left,  in  the  scene  of  the  Nativity, 
Salome  the  midwife,  clad  in  a  rich  brocade  of 
orange  and  gold,  holds  the  Child,  whilst  St.  Joseph 
sits  cutting  a  stocking  into  strips. 

The  collection  of  French  Primitives  in  the 
Exhibition  was  to  have  been  crowned  by  the 
inclusion  of  Enguerrand  Charenton's  famous 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  Chartreuse  of 
Villeneuve-Les-Avignon  (illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, January,  1932),  but  at  the  eleventh 
hour  it  was  found  that  its  condition  was  too 
delicate  to  permit  of  such  a  drastic  change  of 
temperature  and  scene.  Our  disappointment, 
however,  at  this  picture's  absence  must  be  tem- 
pered by  the  presence  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  re- 
assembled triptych  of  the  Annunciation,  by  the 
unknown  master  of  Aix  (illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur,  January,  1932).  The  painter  of 
this  striking  work  remains  unidentified.  The 
apparent  influence  of  the  Burgundian  and  Pro- 
vencal schools  of  painting  in  the  style,  technique 
and  iconography  connects  it  as  a  product  of 
French  fifteenth-century  painting.  Demonts  and 
Am,  however,  have  seen  in  it  the  work  of  Colan- 
tonio,  the  reputed  master  of  Antonello  da  Messina, 
who  introduced  the  Flemish  manner  into  Italy, 
but  a  glance  at  the  St.  Jerome  in  his  study — 
traditionally  attributed  to  Colantonio — whi«  h 
hangs  near  by,  makes  the  theory  that  both  works 
emanate  from  the  same  hand  almost  impossible 
to  believe.  With  the  exception  of  the  motive  of 
books  on  a  shelf  which  occurs  in  both  pictures 
with  marked  similarity,  there  seems  no  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  The  Aix  triptych  was 
perhaps  given  to  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine  at 
Aix  by  King  Rene  of  Anjou,  circa  1442   1445. 

King  Rene  of  Anjou  is  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the  arts  in 
hfteenth-century  France,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  prime  example  in  this  direction  was 
set  by  the  King  of  France  himself,  Charles  VII., 
whose  portrait  by  Jehan  Foucquet  is  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. Foucquct's  picture  represents  the  King 
hearing  Mass  at  the  windows  of  his  box  in  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Barges — and  the  modest  mien 
in  which  lie  is  represented  is  a  tribute  to  the 
artist's  sense  of  characterisation  and  historical 
detail,  for  Charles  VII.,  despite  his  recognition  of 


the  title  tres  victorieux,  was,  soon  after  the  triumphs 
of  145 1,  plunged  in  a  mood  of  pitiable  melancholy, 
and  his  public  successes  only  succeeded  in  inten- 
sifying his  private  disillusionment.  Agnes  Sorel, 
of  the  milk-white  skin,  was  dead ;  the  exiled 
Dauphin  was  a  continued  menace,  and  the  King 
felt  himself  enmeshed  in  a  network  of  treason 
and  conspiracy.  Here,  in  this  portrait,  the  artist 
has  represented  him  as  he  must  have  been  :  a 
bizarre  and  unhappy  figure,  meagre,  sorrowful 
and  down-at-heel. 

Charles  VII. 's  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel,  also  sat  to 
Jehan  Foucquet,  and  her  portrait,  in  the  guise  of 
the  Virgin,  forms  the  right-hand  panel  of  the 
mysterious  Diptych  of  Melun  (Plate,  p.  197),  of 
which  the  left-hand  wing  represents  Etienne 
Chevalier,  tresorier  de  France,  kneeling  with  his 
patron  saint,  .St.  Stephen.  The  first  thought 
which  strikes  everyone  who  sees  these  two  panels, 
reunited  from  their  respective  provenances  of 
Antwerp  and  Berlin,  is  that  the  two  pictures, 
each  one  marvellous  in  itself,  not  only  differ 
greatly  from  each  other,  but  fail  utterly  as  a  design 
to  make  a  complete  whole.  The  difference  in 
treatment  is  at  once  impressive  ;  the  figure  of 
Etienne  Chevalier  in  the  Berlin  panel  is  realistically 
and  robustly  conceived,  whereas  the  Antwerp 
Virgin,   surrounded  by  her  retinue  of  blue  and 
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scarlet  angels,  is  unreal  and  imaginative  and 
possesses  a  cool,  unearthly  pallor  which  makes  us 
think  of  not  Jehan  Foucquet,  but  of  Piero  della 
Francesca. 

It  has  been  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  two 
pictures  formed  part  of  a  triptych  with  a  third 
panel  representing  Catherine  Bude,  the  wife  of 
Etienne  Chevalier  ;  but  no  vestige  of  evidence  has 
arisen  to  support  this  theory.  The  pictures  have 
always  been  known  as  the  Diptych  of  Melun,  and 
we  have  documentary  proof  that  they  hung 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Church  at 
Melun,  mar  hmtainebleau,  placed  side  by  side 
on  a  piece  of  blue  velvet  decorated  with  gold  and 
silver  --(rolls  and  entrelacs  ornamented  with  the 
donor's  initials  and  studded  with   pearls.     It  is 


believed,  moreover,  that  small  me- 
dallions of  silver  and  gold,  painted 
in  enamel,  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Stephen  and  the 
Virgin,  were  mounted  round  the 
diptych. 

From  Jehan  Foucquet  we  pass 
directly  to  the  Master  of  Moulins, 
another  mysterious  figure  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  is  magnificently 
represented  at  Burlington  House. 
The  east  wall  of  the  second  gallery 
is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pictures 
ascribed  to  this  master,  but  all  the 
smaller  works  (even  the  "  St.  Victor  " 
and  a  Donor  from  Glasgow — illus- 
trated in  this  issue  of  The  Connois- 
seur— and  the  charming  little  Nati- 
vity from  the  Autun  Eveche)  run  the 
risk  of  being  overshadowed  by  the 
celebrated  altarpiece  from  Moulins 
Cathedral,  which  dominates  the 
entire  room.  This  picture,  a  sym- 
phony in  brilliant  orange,  green  and 
deep  crimson,  strikes  a  note  of 
splendour  which  prepares  us  for  the 
sumptuosity  of  an  age  to  come  ;  we 
can,  indeed,  regard  it  as  a  flaming 
gateway  through  which  to  pass  into 
a  new  era,  where  we  can  pause  for 
a  moment  to  look  wonderingly  back 
on  the  past  age  of  the  Primitives 
before  pressing  onward  into  the 
more  dazzling  glories  of  a  succession 
of  brilliant  epochs. 

As  we  turn  from  the  fifteenth 
century  into  the  sixteenth,  we  enter 
into  the  period  of  Francois  I.,  im- 
mortalised, in  painting,  by  the 
portraiture  of  Jean  and  Francois 
Clouet.  This  distinguished  pair  of 
artists  is  excellently  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
and  the  picture  by  Francois  of  a  Lady  in  her 
Bath  (reproduced  in  colour  in  the  January  issue), 
has  already  excited  a  storm  of  controversy  as  to 
its  possible  identity  with  Diane  de  Poictiers.  But 
even  more  spectacular  than  Sir  Herbert  Cook's 
problematic  picture  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Charles  IX.,  by  Francois  Clouet,  from  the  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum  at  Vienna.  This  and  the 
tranquil  portrait  by  Francois  Quesnel  of  Mary  Ann 
Waltham,  one  of  the  attendants  upon  the  Queen 
of  Scots  during  her  imprisonment  at  Fotheringay, 
are  among  the  most  striking  examples  of  por- 
traiture in  the  entire  Exhibition. 

Up    to    this    time,    portraiture    has    remained 
exclusively  the  privilege  of  the  aristocratic  classes, 
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and  it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  that 
we  find  a  painter — considered  by  the  King  as  a 
mere  hack  of  the  lower  bourgeoisie — who  preferred 
to  choose  his  subjects  not  from  the  Court  but  from 
the  humbler  strata  of  society.  In  Louis  le  Nain 
we  have  the  apostle  of  the  Peasant,  and  his 
famous  Interior,  with  a  Peasant  Family,  from  the 
Louvre,  epitomises  his  art.  This  picture,  with  its 
wonderful  passage  of  two  boys  silhouetted  against 
the  glow  of  a  fire,  its  subdued  lighting  and  chiaros- 
curo effect,  gives  an  impression  of  a  monochrome 
composition  illumined  only  by  the  faint  gloss  on 
a  coloured  material  or  the  sparkle  in  a  wine-glass. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  Court  did  not  dazzle  every  artist  by 
its  glittering  magnificence,  and  that  painters  of 
profound  perception  and  masterly  technique 
existed  in  Paris,  who  saw  beauty  in  places  where 
palaces  were  unknown  and  their  royal  possessors 
were  a  mere  legend. 

When  we  leave  Le  Nain's 
masterpiece  and  pass  into 
the  fourth  gallery  of  the 
Exhibition  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Grand  Sie- 
cle,  an  epoch  of  intellectual 
prosperity  and  classic  calm 
characterised  in  painting  by 
the  group  of  the  Three 
Graces,  by  Eustache  Le 
Sueur,  from  the  Louvre. 
This  lovely  composition, 
with  its  beauty  of  poise  and 
mellowness  of  tone,  seems 
to  convey  Racine  in  his 
lyrical  perfection  and  un- 
ruffled harmonv  of  design. 
The  age  of  Racine,  indeed, 
is  fully  represented 
in  this  Exhibition,  and  a 
collection  of  paintings  by 
Claude  and  Poussin  has  been 
here  assembled  which  could 
hardly  be  surpassed.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster's 
famous  Claude's  Morning 
(The  Connoisseur,  Febru- 
ary, 1932)  and  Evening  arc 
incomparable  essays  in  ro- 
manticism, and  Lord  Rad- 
nor's Decline  of  the  Roman 
Umpire  shows  the  artist  at 
the  height  oi  his  imaginative 
achievement. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
A  read id  11      Shepherds,      bv 
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Claude's  Roman  Sunset,  seems,  at  first  sight, 
hardly  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  reputation  ;  the 
general  effect  is  dingy  and  the  pigments  have 
been  coated  with  a  dirty  varnish.  But  a  pene- 
trating glance  will  prove  that  the  picture's  defect 
is  merely  one  of  surface  condition,  and  that  under 
the  dim  pigment  is  a  wonderful  conception  of  a 
group  of  shepherds,  becoming  for  the  first  time 
aware  of  the  presence  of  death  as  their  leader 
traces  out  an  inscription  on  a  sarcophagus. 

Nicolas  Poussin  is  represented  in  the  Exhibition 
by  pictures  as  famous  as  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Poet,  from  the  Louvre,  and  the  Nurture  of  Jupiter 
by  the  Goat  Amallhea,  from  Dulwich,  but  the  peer 
in  loveliness  of  these  two  works  and  far  less 
widely  known  is  Lord  Derby's  Woman  of  Megara 
Gathering  up  the  Ashes  of  Phocion,  which,  with  its 
imaginative  landscape  background  revealing  the 
city  of  Megara  rising  in  tiers  at  the  foot  of  a 
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towering  rock,  combines  the  classicism  of  Poussin 
with  the  romanticism  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Claude.  One  can  but  wonder  whether  the  picture 
was  known  to  Turner,  whose  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides  conveys  the  same  feeling  of  remoteness 
and  enchantment. 

Poussin 's  picture  has  as  its  neighbour  in  the  Exhi- 
bition the  splendid  portrait  of  the  preacher,  Bossuet , 
by  Rigaud,  in  which  the  more  pretentious  aspect 
"I  the  Grand  Steele  is  characteristically  reflected. 
The  Grand  Style,  which  drove  Claude  and  Poussin 
from  Paris  to  Rome,  with  its  tedious  allegory  and 
persistent  moralising,  has  happily  been  suppressed 
in  the  present  Exhibition,  and  only  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  it  is  shown.  When,  at  last,  we  leave 
the  Classical  Age  and  enter  into  the  Rococo,  the 
break  is  complete,  and  we  are  not  again  reminded 
that  such  a  phase  ever  existed.  At  the  mention 
o\  French  painting,  the  thought  which  springs 
into  the  minds  of  most  people  is  of  the  highly 


decorative  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with 
its  shameless  insouciance 
and  brilliant  pastiche. 
But  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury rooms  of  this  exhi- 
bition will  show  that  the 
painters  of  this  period 
were  not  concerned  merely 
with  scenes  of  idle  dal- 
liance and  frivolous  pas- 
time ;  Francois  Boucher 
interspersed  his  ubiqui- 
tous Venus'  Toilet  with 
many  an  incisive  portrait ; 
J.  H.  Fragonard,  after 
his  European  tour,  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the 
great  painters  of  Italy 
and  Flanders,  whereas 
Watteau  could  extract 
from  his  scenes  of  Italian 
Comedy  the  quintessence 
of  the  tragic  element. 
Chardin,  moreover,  the 
complete  protagonist  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  never 
allowed  the  slightest 
element  of  frivolity  to 
enter  into  his  painting. 
All  these  great  artists  of 
the  age  of  the  Rococo  are 
fairly  treated  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. Of  Chardin, 
there  are  many  fine  ex- 
amples;  the  little 
representation  of  An 
Artist  with  his  back  to  the  Spectator  is  a  miracle  of 
telling  draughtsmanship  ;  the  Girl  with  the 
Shuttlecock,  moreover,  has  all  the  charm  of  solemn 
childhood.  Fragonard  is  represented  in  many 
moods,  but  of  his  pictures  none  is  more  striking 
than  that  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint  N on  dressed  in 
Spanish  costume.  This  picture,  with  its  brilliant 
flash  of  line  and  broad  display  of  colour,  with 
flaming  reds  pitted  against  orange-browns,  reflects 
very  strongly  the  influence  of  Rubens,  under 
whose  spell  Fragonard  had  already  fallen. 

The  eighteenth-century  painters  are  so  well 
known  in  England  and  so  exhaustively  represented 
at  Hertford  House  that  only  two  rooms  have  been 
reserved  for  them  in  the  present  Exhibition.  But 
lack  of  quantity  is  compensated  by  persistence 
of  quality,  and  the  many-faceted  art  of  Watteau, 
the  prince  of  Rococo,  could  scarcely  be  better 
shown.  In  La  Danse,  formerly  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Potsdam,  we  see  Watteau  as  a  master 
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of  suggested  movement  and  crispness  of  colour, 
whereas  in  Gilles,  from  the  Louvre,  we  see  the 
artist  in  a  more  serious  aspect,  portraying  the 
much-told  story  of  the  tragic  clown,  the  target 
of  public  ridicule,  with  vividness  and  pathos.  The 
Gilles  dominates  the  entire  gallery  in  which  it 
hangs,  and  even  such  a  splendid  mass  of  colour 
as  Boucher's  Pompadour  or  such  richly  decorative 
pieces  as  Fragonard's  Crepuscule  and  de  Troy's 
Dejeuner  de  Chasse  become  vapid  in  its  presence. 
After  having  seen  the  magnificence  of  Watteau, 
most  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  cannot  fail  to  feel 
a  momentary  disappointment  when  entering  the 
next  gallery,  which  is  devoted  to  pictures  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods.  The  cold, 
academic,  historical  compositions  which  were  then 
the  mode  seem  more  than  ever  intolerable  when 
the  spontaneous  gaiety  of  the  last  century  is  still 
fresh  in  the  mind  ;  but  if  prejudice  is  waived 
and  memories  of  past  epochs  are  brushed  aside, 
these  first  galleries  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
prove  their  interest.  David,  the  paradoxical 
revolutionary  and  academician,  is  represented  here 
by  the  portraits  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Seriziat, 
from  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  delicious 
representation  of  a  charming  French  chatelaine, 
in  a  white  dress  with  a  green  sash  elegantly  matching 
the  ribbon  of  her  straw  hat.  Ingres  is  seen  in 
the  Stratonice, 
which,  for  all  its 
obtrusive 
arc  haeological 
interest,  is  a 
beautiful  compo- 
s  i  t  i  o  n  with  a 
delicate  sequence 
of  exquisite  pas- 
tel shades,  and 
in  the  Belle 
Zelie,  a  world- 
famous  portrait, 
in  which  Ingres' 
mastery  of 
draughtsman- 
ship is  not  ob- 
scured  by  a 
brilliant  display 
of  colour.  An 
equally  interest- 
ing portrait- 
composition 
which  hangs  not 

far  from  Zelie  is 

the     bewildered, 

blue-eyed  Esther 

of  Chasseriau. 

These  first  rooms 

of  the  nineteenth 


century  are  a  mere  prelude  to  a  great  efflorescence  of 
painting,  with  the  production  of  which  the  remain- 
der of  the  Academy's  galleries  are  hung.  France 
differs  from  most  other  European  countries  as  re- 
gards painting  in  that  her  great  periods  of  art  did  not 
diminish  after  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  paint- 
ing, indeed,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feathers  in  the 
cap  of  France,  and  the  organisers  of  the  present 
Exhibition  have  done  their  best  to  present  this 
dazzling  panache  in  its  full  magnificence. 

So  much  has  recently  been  written  about  French 
Impressionism,  and  so  much  praise  has  been 
poured  upon  its  exponents,  as  if  to  compensate 
them  for  the  ridicule  in  which  they  were  first 
held,  that  little  more  remains  to  say  which  can 
throw  new  light  upon  their  work  and  theories. 
In  the  Exhibition,  we  are  led  gradually  up  to  the 
Impressionist  painters,  and  before  we  enter  the 
large  gallery  we  are  given  due  warning  of  their 
advent  ;  Daumier's  deathly  Don  Quixote,  from  the 
Courtauld  collection,  is  a  sinister  work  in  the 
Impressionist  style,  and  Millet's  Les  Bucheronnes 
also  presages  an  epoch  to  come,  with  a  strange 
suggestion  of  a  style  more  associated  with  Gauguin 
and  Van  Gogh  than  with  the  romantic  painter  of 
Le  Printemps.  Corot,  moreover,  with  his  new 
technique,  is  a  herald  of  the  Impressionists,  and 
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he  is  here  represented  by  many  lovely  works  of 
both  the  early  and  late  periods.  The  View  of 
I '  i/leneuve-Les-Avignon  is  the  finest  of  the  earlier 
works,  but  the  more  characteristic  Mortefontaine 
is  the  picture  which  draws  crowds  before  it,  with 
its  delicate  suggestion  of  silvery  trees  and  a  lake 
veiled  in  the  morning  mist. 

The  large  central  gallery  of  the  Academy  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Im- 
pressionists, and  Manet,  Renoir  and  Degas  are 
here  the  protagonists,  although  in  size  their  can- 
vases are  dwarfed  by  certain  enormous,  empty 
compositions  of  the  romantic  school.  Manet's 
famous  portrait  of  a  fat,  bearded  man  enjoying 
If  Bon  Bock  (No.  vi.)  is  a  masterpiece  in  realism, 
but  it  is  so  deeply  conceived  in  the  style  of  Hals 
and  Velazquez  that  certain  other  less  derivative 
works  of  this  most  individual  of  artists  seem  more 
telling.  The  Bar  of  the  Folies-Bergeres  (repro- 
duced in  colour,  The  Connoisseur,  February, 
1932)  is  a  striking  example  of  that  everyday 
realism,  conveyed  by  Impressionist  methods, 
which  shocked  the  Salon  Selection  Committee  of 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Chez  le  Pere  Lathuille,  in 
which  a  young  man  sits  foolishly  gazing  into  the 
eyes  of  a  coy,  middle-aged  lady,  is  a  crj^stallisation 
of  life  itself.  The  background  of  this  brilliant 
picture,  with  the  waiter  laying  the  tables  among 
the  nasturtiums  of  a  cafe  garden,  is  the  epitome 
of  the  Impressionist  style. 

Renoir  has  not  been  well  treated  in  this  Exhi- 
bition, and  a  curious  preference  has  been  given  to 
his  vulgar,  rosy  nudes  ;  but  in  his  scenes  of  Paris 
life,  such  as  La  Loge  (Frontispiece),  or  in  his 
effects  of  golden  sunlight  playing  upon  blue  water, 
as  in  La  Yole,  he  is  unexcelled.  La  Yole  is  so 
charming  a  picture  that  it  almost  compensates 
for  Renoir's  faulty  representation  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  its  portrayal  of  a  yellow  skiff  gliding 
along  the  azure  waters  of  the  Seine  on  a  delicious 
summer's  day  has  an  infinity  of  interest  and  a 
brilliant  suggestion  of  movement  and  light. 

Degas,  the  arch-apostle  of  movement  in  painting, 
has  been  -better  served  in  the  Exhibition  than 
Renoir,  and  the  lesser-known  aspects  of  his  art 
have  been  insisted  upon.  Everyone  appreciates 
his  fluttering  ballerinas  and  his  scenes  of  the 
Opera  rehearsal  room,  but  few  people  associate  the 
artist  with  his  uncle's  cotton-factory  at  New 
<  >]  leans,  which  he  visited  during  his  travels  in 
America  and  which  he  has  aptly  represented  in 
paint,  investing  the  plain  matter-of-fact  offices  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange  with  a  delicate  beauty  and 
play  of  light.  Degas'  perception  into  character  is 
strikingly  revealed  by  this  picture,  but  his  adroitness 
in  blending  colours  is  better  shown  in  the  Portrait 
of  Mme.  Jeantaud  looking  at  herself  in  a  long  glass, 
a  \\  histlerian  symphony  of  black  and  silver. 


Although  the  closing  date  of  the  Exhibition  is 
the  year  1900,  its  representation  does  not  end 
with  the  Impressionists,  and  the  Post-Impres- 
sionists play  in  it  a  leading  part.  Cezanne  is 
exemplified  in  several  paintings  which  are  among 
the  surprises  of  the  entire  Exhibition  ;  in  his 
early  still-life,  The  Black  Marble  Clock,  he  has 
invested  inanimate  objects  with  a  living  interest 
and  power,  whereas  in  his  landscapes,  with  his 
reshuffling  of  accepted  values  and  his  daring  use 
of  colour,  he  has  achieved  an  individuality  un- 
excelled in  painting.  The  Montague  Ste.  Victoire, 
lent  by  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel  Courtauld,  remains, 
perhaps,  his  masterpiece  ;  but  Mr.  Courtauld's 
Lake  of  Annecy,  with  its  fathomless  blue  water 
and  sense  of  infinite  recession  and  the  contrastingly 
vivid  green  bridge,  from  the  Bernheim  de  Villers 
collection,  is  among  the  artist's  finest  works. 

Cezanne  and  Gauguin  were  the  protagonists  of 
the  Post-Impressionist  movement,  and  the  last 
room  of  the  Exhibition  is  dominated  by  their 
works.  Gauguin's  paintings  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  are  so  strong  in  colour  and  so  intense  in 
atmosphere  that  they  make  their  mark  in  any 
room  in  which  they  hang.  His  Three  Tahitians 
is  a  lovely  pattern  of  dusky  figures  set  against 
a  brilliant  yellow  sky,  but  his  Contes  Barbares  is 
even  more  telling,  with  its  wonderful  suggestion 
of  a  violet,  tropical  night.  Gauguin's  repre- 
sentation of  the  tropics  is  impressive  because  it 
is  genuinely  felt  and  sincerely  interpreted,  and 
provides  a  happy  contrast  to  the  false  Parisian 
exoticism  of  Delacroix's  strangely  celebrated 
Femmes  d' Alger,  which  hangs  in  the  large  gallery. 
Gauguin's  inclusion,  indeed,  in  this  Exhibition  is  a 
tribute  to  its  organisers'  carefully  chosen  scheme, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  colour  strikes  a  fitting 
note  upon  which  to  end  a  visit  to  an  Exhibition 
in  which  effects  of  colour  play  so  considerable  a 
part. 

[Other  articles  on  aspects  of  the  French  Exhi- 
bition, by  Mr.  Trenchard  Cox,  Mr.  C.  Reginald 
Grundy,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard,  with  numerous 
illustrations  in  colour  and  monochrome,  appeared 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  January  and  February, 
1932.  Mr.  Beard's  demonstration  of  the  English 
origin  of  the  Wilton  Diptych,  which  there  was 
some  idea  of  including  in  the  display,  was  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  last  December,  and  was 
followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  London 
daily  press,  when  the  case  for  an  English  author- 
ship received  influential  support.  I  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  associating  myself  with  the 
attitude  thus  adopted,  and  also  with  the  arguments 
more  recently  advanced  by  Mr.  Beard  favouring 
an  origin  in  England  for  the  Westminster  Richard 
II.,  which  up  to  now  has  been  wisely  classified 
as  an  English  Primitive. — F.G.R.] 
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BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  regret  that 
so  many  supreme  works  of  ecclesiastical  art 
possess  no  satisfactory  pedigrees.  Most  of  them 
own  pedigrees  of  a  sort,  a  list  long  or  short  of 
the  distinguished  collections  in  which  they  have 
figured.  But  the  one  fact  of  supreme  importance 
is  too  often  wanting.  The  identity  of  the  church, 
chapel  or  monastic  building  from  which  a  par- 
ticular work  first  came  has  been  either  long 
forgotten  or  else  deliberately  suppressed.  Such 
a  loss  has  frequently  been  tragic  for  connoisseur- 
ship  ;  and  even  the  most  closely  knit  chain  of 
probabilities  can  never  replace  documented 
history. 

To  cite  but  one  example  from  the  present 
Exhibition  of  French  Art  at  Burlington  House 
— were  it  known  in  what  church  the  so-called 
"  St.  Victor  and  a  Donor  "  (see  p.  205),  now 
credited  to  the  Maitre  de  Moulins  (fl.  1480-1520), 
had  originally  hung,  its  present  title  and  attri- 
bution could  never  have  been  suggested  ;  nor 
would  a  puzzled  public  have  been  intrigued  to  see 
it  first  ascribed  to  Van  der  Goes,  then  to  the 
Maitre  de  Moulins,  once  again  to  Van  der  Goes, 
and  now  to  the  Maitre  de  Moulins,  and  at  intervals 
to  Mabuse,  Van  Eyck,  and  Memlinc.  It  is  even 
now,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  point  to  the 
church  for  which  the  Adoration,  of  which  this  was 
once  a  wing,  was  painted.  But  on  intrinsic 
evidences  it  can  be  stated  definitely  that  it  was 
produced  about  1465  for  some  church  either  in 
Anjou  or  Provence  closely  associated  with  Rene, 
King  of  Sicily,  and  Duke  of  Bar  and  Lorraine 
Nor,  had  this  fact  been  known,  could  the  present 
identification  of  the  Saint  with  St.  Victor  have 
been  advanced.  Without  question  he  is  St. 
Maurice  of  Agaunum,  Rene's  patron,  and  the  lay 
canon  who  kneels  by  him  is  "  le  bon  Roy  " 
himself. 

This  painting  bears  in  common  with  three  other 
great  works  of  art,  all  closely  associated  with  the 
last  of  the  Knights  Errant,  indisputable  evidence  of 
that  association.  The  blazon  on  the  Saint's  shield 
and  pennon — gules,  an  escarbuncle,  or — assigned 
by  mediaeval  heralds  to  Godefroy  de  Bouillon, 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  by  them  generally 
impaled  or  demidiated  with  the  golden  crosses  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  inter  alia  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  MS. 
2169,  and  the  Paduan  artist's  sketch  book  in  the 
Camera  della  Stampe  at  Rome),  appears  upon  the 
banner  borne  by  St.  Maurice  in  Froment's  Buisson 
Ardent  at  Aix,  painted  about  1475,  in  the  windows 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Maurice  at  Angers,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Anjou,  and  on  the 
tabard  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Retable  de  la  Tarasque 
{circa  1470)  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur  at 
Aix.     This   circumstance   cannot   be   coincidence, 


for  the  arms  of  St.  Maurice  are  vert,  an  eagle 
displayed  argent.  It  is  deliberate  in  intention  and 
is  proof  of  the  common  inspiration  behind  all 
four  works.* 

The  identification  of  Rene  with  his  patron 
St.  Maurice  is  emphasised  to  an  unusual  extent  in 
the  Glasgow  painting,  for  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  standing  Saint  and  the  kneeling  canon 
are  the  same  individual,  but  while  the  latter  is 
an  actual  portrait,  the  former  is  an  idealised  and 
rejuvenated  presentment. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  slender  thread 
of  evidence  to  lead  us  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  from  the  Musee  des  Augustins 
at  Toulouse,  which  also  figures  at  Burlington 
House.  This  exquisite  group  has  certainly  wan- 
dered far  from  the  atelier  which  saw  its  birth, 
and  possibly  as  far  from  the  church  for  which  it 
was  created.  Nothing  is  apparently  known  of  its 
earliest  history.  It  has  been  tentatively  identified 
witli  one  of  the  items  in  the  Museum's  inventory 
of  1813,  but  it  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty 
before  its  appearance  in  that  of  1818.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  heraldry  upon  the  shield 
carved  upon  the  base  has  been  deliberately  effaced 
suggests  that  its  removal  from  its  first  home  was 
illicit,  that  it  was  part  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  the 
inscription  on  the  base  really  means  what  it  says, 
that  the  Mother  is  indeed  Our  Lady  of  Grasse, 
and  that  it  once  stood  in  the  thirteenth-century 
parish  church  at  Grasse,  near  Nice,  where  She  is 
now  only  represented  by  an  indifferent  Assumption 
by  Pierre  (Hubert)  Subleyras  (b.  1699). 

A  second  and  fascinating  possibility  is  suggested 
by  the  comparison  of  this  group  with  the  statue  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  January.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
group  from  Toulouse  originally  formed  part  of  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  That  it  did  not  originally 
stand  alone  may  be  taken  as  certain.  And  it  is 
possible  that  the  flanking  figures  were  actually 
those  princely  donors  of  whom  one  was  the  Mary 
of  Burgundy  referred  to.  Certainly  in  general 
treatment  and  spirit  they  are  closely  akin,  and 
the  scutcheoned  bases  on  which  each  is  mounted 
would  seem  to  bring  them  even  closer  together. 

This  Burgundian  group,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  gracious  pieces  of  mediaeval 
sculpture  in  the  French  Exhibition,  unhappily 
has  not  been  included  in  the  Souvenir.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  reproduction  which  appears  as 
a  plate  in  this  number  of  The  Connoisseur  may 
console  our  readers  for  this  omission. 

*  In  similar  circumstances  the  figures  of  St.  Maurice 
in  Strasburg  and  Lyons  Cathedrals  bear  banners  of  or, 
a  lion  gules. 
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n  Kidncp  Dagger  with  the  Ropal  Arms 

Bp  James  6.  IRann,  F.S.fl. 


The  important  dagger  here  illustrated 
has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  M.  G. 
Pauilhac,  the  well-known  collector  of  armour  at 
Paris,  who  will  be  grateful  if  the  Heraldic  Expert 
of  The  Connoisseur  can  interpret  the  arms 
upon  it  so  as  to  throw  some  light  upon  its  history. 

It  is  of  the  kind  now  known  as  a  kidney-dagger 
(dague  a  rognons),  but  more  anciently  as  a  ballock- 
knife  (dague  a  couillettes).  It  is  a  form  very 
frequently  met  with,  because  it  remained  in 
favour  for  a  very  long  time  and  over  a  wide 
area.  This  example  is  not  unlike  one  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Keasbey  (Laking, 
Record,  Vol.  III.,  Fig.  811),  but  it  is  engraved 
with  certain  shields  of  arms  and  badges  which 
at  once  place  it  apart  from  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

The  pommel  is  covered  with  a  brass  disc 
decorated  with  a  spirited  engraving  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon  upon  a  cross-hatched  ground. 

Round  the  frieze  of  brass  adjoining  the  pommel 
are  engraved  four  coats-of-arms  : — • 

(i)  Quarterly,  England  and  France  modern. 

(2)  A  pale  between  six  stars. 

(3)  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (a  double-headed 
eagle  displayed,  charged  with  the  Austrian 
Bindenscliild). 

(4)  A  lion  rampant. 

Between  (1)  and  (2),  and  (3)  and  (4)  are  two 
scrolls  inscribed  Deum  and  Time  respectively. 

The  brass  band  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  grip 
is  engraved  with  a  Tudor  rose  on  one  side  and 
an  eagle's  head  on  the  other.  The  globular 
guards  are  engraved  and  pierced  to  represent 
interlacing  bands,  and  below  them  are  two 
projecting  lugs,  moulded  and  engraved,  forming 
an  arch. 

The  grip  is  of  horn,  now  much  warped,  and 
the  numerous  holes  in  it  have  held  little   silver 


drops  or  flames,  one  of  which  still  remains  in 
position  just  above  the  band. 

The  blade  has  a  ricasso  with  central  plane 
(bearing  an  armourer's  mark,  cf.  the  mark  on  the 
kidney-dagger  No.  39,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York)  which  changes  into  a  ridge 
separating  the  two  edges  of  the  blade. 

The  kidney-dagger  was  in  favour  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  especially 
in  England  and  the  Low  Countries.  Certain 
details  and  in  particular  the  style  of  the  engraving 
suggest  that  in  this  instance  the  date  is  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  arms,  therefore,  are  probably  those  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  or 
his  successor,  and  the  rose  and  the  eagle's  head 
correspond.  These  monarchs,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, formed  an  alliance,  and  together  conducted 
the  campaign  of  1513  in  Flanders  against  the 
king  of  France,  taking  Therouanne  and  winning 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs.  The  motto  devm  time  is 
one-half  of  the  motto,  Fear  God,  Honour  the 
King. 

Whose,  then,  are  the  other  two  shields  ? 
Papworth  only  gives  Hoby  of  Leicester  as  bearing 
a  pale  between  six  stars.  If  it  had  been  Hoby 
of  Herefordshire  and  Berkshire,  it  would  have 
suggested  a  very  possible  owner  of  the  dagger. 
Sir  Philip  Hoby  of  Bisham  (1505-1558)  took  part 
in  the  Siege  of  Boulogne  under  Henry  VIII., 
and  frequently  served  his  successor  as  his  repre- 
sentative m  the  Low  Countries,  then  part  of 
the  personal  estates  of  the  Hapsburgs.  In  1553 
he  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the 
latter  and  the  King  of  France.  Unfortunately, 
Sir  Philip  Hoby's  arms  are  quite  distinct,  being 
three  lozenges  in  fess. 
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NO.        VI. WOODCUT        BY        LUCAS        CRANACH         THE        ELDER 

THE       "  A'S  "      ON      THE      HORSE'S      TRAPPINGS      ARE      SIMILAR 
TO    THOSE    IN    NO.     III. 


The  fourth  shield,  a  lion  rampant,  is  too  general 
to  be  determined  by  itself,  but  if  No.  2  is 
satisfactorily  proved  it  may  be  possible  to  identify 
it  by  context. 

The  majority  of  kidney-daggers  that  survive 
have  been  dredged  from  the  Scheldt  and  other 
rivers  in  Flanders  and  the  North  of  France,  and 
also  from  the  Thames.  The  style  of  engraving, 
in  particular  the  St.  George,  appears  to  be  Flemish 
or  German.  The  "  A  "  upon  the  horse's  trappings 
is  also  found  in  two  engravings  by  Lucas  Cranach 
the  Elder  (here  No.  vi. ;  B.  65,  B.M.  14 ;  &  B.M.  120). 
What,  by  the  way,  is  the  significance  of  the  letter 
"A"  in  this  connection?  St.  George  is  not  unlike 
the  representation  of  him  on  the  engraved  bard  of 
the  armour  of  Henry  VIIL  in  the  Tower  (VI.,  4  ; 
Archceologia  XXII.,  plate  IX.),  the  engraving  of 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
Paul     van    Vreland     (sometimes     anglicised     to 


Paul  Freeland).  ;  The  Tudor  rose  can 
be  compared  to  that  engraved  upon  the 
skirt  of  Henry  VIII.'s  tonlet  suit,  also 
in  the  Tower  (II.,  7  ;    here  No.  vii.). 

The  kidney-shaped  guards  in  metal 
are  engraved  and  pierced  to  represent 
interlacing  cords  in  a  style  frequently 
found  on  the  brass  terminals  of  the 
quillons  of  German  landknecht  swords. 


Not  the  least  curious  thing  about  this 
dagger  is  its  provenance.  It  was  purchased 
for  a  small  sum  in  India  by  a  gentleman 
who  ceded  it  to  a  friend  of  M.  Pauilhac. 
How  it  ever  found  its  way  to  India  will 
probably  always  remain  a  mysterv.  But 
this  circumstance,  quite  apart  from  its 
intrinsic  qualities,  dissociates  it  from  a 
certain  class  of  dagger,  genuine  river 
finds  but  embellished  by  a  too-skilful 
hand,  which  have  recently  been  issuing 
from  Belgium  in  considerable  numbers. 

Whose  dagger  was  this  originally  ? 
Did  it  ever  belong  to  Henry  VIIL  or  to 
the  Emperor,  was  it  a  present  from  one 
of  them  to  someone  engaged  as  a  go- 
between,  or  was  it  made  to  the  order 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  campaigns  of  1513  or  1544  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  seems  to  rest 
on  the  elucidation  of  the  two  non-royal 
coats-of-arms. 


NO.  VII. DETAIL  OF  SKIRT  OF  HENRY  VIII.  TONLET  SUIT 
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TWO   CURIOUS  COFFERS 

By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


In  the  remote  church  of  Rurgate,  Suffolk, 
is    a    little-known     mediaeval    coffer    possessing 
distinctive    characteristics    of    no    ordinary    kind 
(Nos.  i.,  ii.  and  hi.).     Mention  of  this  adds  yet 
another  item  to   the   scant}'  list   of  those  relics 
remaining  in  England  which,  for  convenience,  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  decoration,  I  have 
ventured  to  class  under  the  designation  of  "  tilting 
coffers."     The  Burgate  specimen  differs  from  the 
rest  of  its  order  inasmuch  as  the  decoration  on 
its  front  is  not  carved  in  relief,  but  painted  on  a 
flat  surface  (No.  ii.).     This  adornment  is  executed 
in  tempera,  the  colours  employed  being  a  sort  of 
Venetian  red,  used  as  a  groundwork  on  which  the 
design  was  carried  out  in  black,  white,  and  ver- 
milion.*    The   composition    seems    to    follow   the 
lines  usually  adopted  in  others  of  this  type.     Two 
mounted  knights  in  all  the  panoply  of  war  harness 
meet  in  mid  career  under  the  lock  escutcheon, 
but  although   this  coffer  must  have  been  an  in- 
spiring  object    when    in    its   primitive   state,    the 
surface   is   now   a   sad   wreck,    and   most   of   the 
painting  is  obliterated.     From  what  remains  we 
can  discover  the  semblance  of  a  warrior,  armed 
cap-a-pie,    his    helm    with    its    "  breaths  "    being 
distinctly  visible,  as  are  also  portions  of  his  big 
black  charger,  and  its  reins  and  trappings.     On 
the    horse's    flank    is    sus- 
pended a  shield-shaped  ob- 
ject, bearing  in  vermilion  a 
chimerical  device.   But  what 
charging  knight  would  con- 
ceivably allow  his  armorial 
defence   to   remain   in   such 
a    position  ?       Immediately 
behind  the  knight  are  indi- 

*  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  carved  examples  also  invari- 
ably had  their  effect  heightened  No.  I. — general  view 
by    the    application    of    colours  century      coffer      in 
and  gilding  when  first  made.  Suffolk 


cations  of  a  singular  pattern,  also  in  vermilion, 
which  includes  trefoils,  and  (unintentionally)  a 
vague  similitude  of  a  human  face.  The  opposing 
knight  on  the  left-hand  side  lias  almost  dis- 
appeared, though  a  shadowy  portion  of  his  outline 
can  still  be  detected.  Here  and  there  on  the 
background  appear  fragmentary  traces  of  a  diaper 
design,  and  bands  of  ornament  in  black  have  also 
been  continued  down  the  angles  of  the  box. 

There  is  little  to  comment  upon  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  Burgate  coffer,  except  that 
it  is  composed  of  the  usual  longitudinal  planks, 
with  two  of  its  angle  clamps  yet  remaining,  and 
that  a  skirting-board  runs  round  its  base — a  not 
uncommon  feature  in  fourteenth-century  recep- 
tacles. The  central  lock-plate,  with  its  concave 
edging,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  fitting,  but 
the  fashion  of  its  wrought-iron  clamps  indicates 
a  peri. ul  subsequent  to  the  colter  itself  (No.  hi.). 
This  was  supplemented  by  two  more  locks  at  a 
vet  later  date,  apparently  in  accordance  with  the 
mid-sixteenth  century  Act  of  Edward  VI.  ;  and 
there  are  also  a  hasp  and  staple  and  a  more  modern 
lock. 

A  little  piece  of  inferential  record  can  be 
detected  in  the  mouldings  which  border  the  lid. 
Those  at  the  front  and  back  are  Early  Gothic  in 
character,  while  the  returns 
at  each  end  are  distinct 
replacements  of  a  later  form. 
This  coffer  must  have  gone 
through  some  process  of 
renovation — centuries  ago — 
probably  when  the  post- 
Reformation  locks  were 
added.  The  worker  who 
undertook  this  renewal  must 
have  received  instructions 
to  replace  two  items  of 
moulding  missing,  and  with 
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NO.      II. ABOVE  :       REMAINS 

OF  PAINTED  DECORATION.AND 
NO.  III. BELOW  :  LOCK- 
PLATE  ON  THE  BURGATE 
COFFER    (SEE    NO.    I.)  THE 

PAINTED  DECORATION,  NOW 
MUCH  DEFACED,  APPEARS  TO 
HAVE  REPRESENTED  TWO 
MOUNTED     KNIGHTS  THE 

FIGURE  ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE 
SEEMS  TO  WEAR  A  HELM  OF 
A  TYPE  INTRODUCED  DURING 
THE  THIRTEENTH,  AND  WHICH 
WAS     STILL     KNOWN     IN     THE 

FOURTEENTH       CENTURY TO 

WHICH  MR.  FRED  ROE  ASSIGNS 
THE  FASHION  OF  THE  COFFER 

ITSELF 

FROM   DRAWINGS   BY   THE. 

AUTHOR 
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the  delightful  indifference  to  regularity  that 
characterised  the  old-time  craftsman,  unduly  did 
the  "  job  "  by  supplying  from  his  workshop  stock 
patterns  which  corresponded  neither  as  regards 
thickness  nor  inflections  with  those  mouldings 
which  remained.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
necessary  part  of  the  mediaeval  art-worker's 
business  to  study  affinity  with  past  ages  and 
styles. 

The  proportions  of  the  Burgate  coffer  are  as 
follows  : — Length,  62]  inches  ;  width,  25  inches  ; 
extreme  height,  zU\  inches. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  some  individuals 
rather  superfluous  to  discuss  narrowly  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  object  which  has  been  left  such  a 
wreck  by  the  defacement  of  many  centuries  ;  but 
these  "  tilting  coffers  "  are  so  excessively  rare 
that  it  is  important  for  the  features  of  every 
remaining  one  to  be  properly  chronicled.  The 
manor  of  Burgate  was  at  one  time  the  seat  and 
property  of  the  family  of  that  name,  and  I  should 
like  to  think  that  the  coffer  may  have  descended 
to  Sir  William  de  Burgate,  who  gave  the  inscribed 
font  to  the  church,  and  himself  lies  buried  under 
the  beautiful  altar  tomb  which  bears  the  brasses 
of  that  personage  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Vyzdelou, 
1409. 

Having  looked  at  a  piece  which  has  almost  lost 
its  original  decoration,  now  let  us  glance  at  one 
of  which  the  original  ornamental  fittings  alone 
have  survived.  The  village  of  Tythby,  near  Not- 
tingham, possesses  a  coffer  which  suggests  a 
suspicion  of  Georgian  sympathy  for  the  bygone 
fashion  of  a  relic  which  in  substance  has  dis- 
appeared (No.  iv.).  The  circumstances  are  un- 
usual, though  not  unique.     During  the  second  half 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ancient  parish  chest 
may  have  been  deemed  unsuitable  for  some  reason 
or  another  ;  perhaps  it  was  badly  damaged — or 
its  ponderous  bulk  may  have  offended  the  aesthetic 
susceptibilities  of  the  powers  that  ruled  at  Tythby. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  result  is 
that  a  neat  replacement  of  planed  boards  was 
substituted,  shaped  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of 
the  condemned  piece,  and  the  beautiful  wrought- 
iron  floriated  bands  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century  were  considered  worthy  of  being  reaffixed 
to  the  new  structure.  This  proceeding  would 
appear  to  be  one  effect  of  the  proclivities  of  that 
dilettante  pedant,  Horace  Walpole,  who,  though  he 
contributed  largely  towards  the  revival  of  interest 
in  antiquities,  liked  his  Gothic  tidy.  Restoration 
of  taste  in  the  Pointed  Styles  was,  in  his  opinion, 
only  to  be  accomplished  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
rule,  and  every  upright,  curve,  and  cusp  must 
be  "  trued  to  a  mechanical  and  uninspired  regu- 
larity." Thus  we  to-day,  considering  such  shatter- 
ing shortcomings,  may  be  reckoned  fortunate, 
M'ring  that,  apart  from  complete  examples, 
certain  elegant  specimens  of  mediaeval  ironwork, 
.1^  applied  to  furniture,  have  at  least  been  spared 
to  u>,  both  on  tlir  Tythby  coffer  and  a  few  other 
like  examples.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  other  pieces  which  Walpole's  proneness  did 
not  touch  disappeared  altogether,  ironwork  and 
all. 

As  befits  its  more  recent  date,  the  body  of  the 
Tythby  coffer  shows  a  great  falling  off  in  material, 
its  walls  measuring  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  What  special  features  it  originally 
possessed,  other  than  the  translated  ironwork,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  say. 


NO.     IV. COFFER     IN     TYTHBY    CHURCH,    NEAR     NOTTINGHAM  THE    IRONWORK,     THIRTEENTH    CENTURY; 

THE  WOODWORK,  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  EMULATING  THAT  OF  AN  EARLIER  PERIOD         (Photo  ."    Brian  C.  Clayton) 
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Turning  now  to  the  purely  printed 
work  we  meet  a  much  higher  level  of  accomplish- 
ment. Mr.  Rackham's  confident  identification  of 
most  of  this,  on  grounds  of  style,  with  the  Simon- 
Francois  Ravenet  (b.  1706,  d.  1774)  mentioned 
by  J.  T.  Smith  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
of  a  signature  "  Rav  "  on  a  printed  plaque  of 
George  II.  in  Mr.  Arthur  Hurst's  collection.  On 
this  it  can  be  clearly  read,  but  it  is  usually  (as  in 
the  Sclireiber  specimens)  faint  or  entirely  lost. 
Ravenet  was  a  very  gifted  artist,  born  in  Paris, 
and  a  pupil  of  J.  P.  Le  Bas,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  technique  of  first  etching  his  subject  and 
afterwards  deepening  the  lines  with  the  graver. 
This  method  was  precisely  what  was  required  for 
the  perfecting  of  Brooks'  invention.  Ravenet 
came  to  London  before  1750,  and  at  once  attracted 
notice.  Among  his  apprentices  was  W.  W.  Ryland 
(b.  1732,  d.  1783),  who  is  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  worked 
at  Battersea ;  he  left  for 
Paris  at  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  was 
there  for  five  years. 
Something  like  forty 
large  plates,  besides 
smaller  pieces — cupids, 
decorative  borders,  etc. 
— may  be  ascribed  to 
Ravenet  on  the  evidence 
of  a  peculiar  flowing 
line,  clearly  articulated 
detail,  and  an  incom- 
parably graceful 
rendering  of  drapery. 
Mv  personal  preference 
is  for  the  contemporary 
subjects,  of  which  two 
are  here  shown  (Nos. 
ii.  and  iv.)  ;  but  his 
qualities  are  no  less  well 
seen  in  such  single 
figures  as  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen (No.  i.)  or  the 
classical  Laocoon  and 
the  Wooden  Horse  (No. 

T  ./  ISO.    I. BATTERSEA    PLAQUE 

v.).        In      portraiture,  British 


Ravenet's  lines  and  stippling  (which  is  rather 
a  broken  line  than  mere  dots)  always  follow  the 
contours,  unlike  some  other  portraits  done  at  the 
factory  and  to  be  mentioned  presently.  His 
works  have  seldom  been  traced  to  their  originals 
and  may  be  his  own  compositions,  but  in  any 
case  the  sensitive  drawing  and  "  analysis  "  of 
form  belong  to  Ravenet  himself.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  his  principal  works  in  Battersea  enamel 
George  II.  ;  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (No.  ix.) 
Prince  Charles  Edward  disguised  as  Betty  Burke 
George  III.  as  Prince  of  Wales  (two  different 
portraits)  ;  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  Peter  the  Great  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
(part)  ;  Horace  Walpole  ;  Admiral  Boscawen. 
The  Holy  Family  ;  The  Crucifixion  ;  The 
Virgin  ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (No.  i.)  ;  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  ;    St.  James  of  Compostella. 

Europa  and  the  Bull  ;  Danae  and  the  Shower 
of  Gold ;  Apollo  and 
Daphne  ;  Venus  dis- 
arming Mars  ;  Venus 
amidst  tritons  ;  Venus 
and  Triton  ;  Venus 
begging  arms  from  Vul- 
can ;  Venus  and  Nymph ; 
Venus  lamenting 
Adonis  ;  The  Metamor- 
phosis of  Clytie  ; 
Perseus  and  Andromeda ; 
Laocoon  and  the 
Wooden  Horse  (No.  v.)  ; 
Mucius  Scaevola  ;  Paris 
awarding  the  apple  to 
Hibernia;  Britannia 
encouraging  Hibernia 
at  the  loom  (No.  vi.)  ; 
Britannia  encouraging 
the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Punch  Party  ; 
The  Fortune-Teller  (No. 
ii.)  ;  Lady  and  Gentle- 
man with  a  dog(No.iv.) ; 
Gentleman  and  seated 
lady  with  a  flower- 
pot ;  Le  Calendrier  des 
Vieillards  (doubtful). 
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Various  designs  of 
Cupids  including 
those  on  the 
charming  "  Wine 
Labels"  (No.  x.). 
Rococo  and  trellis 
framing,  sometimes 
printed  in  gold. 
Noteworthy 
among  these,  as  in 
the  printed-painted 
class,  are  the  biblical 
subjects,  especially 
the  saints,  which 
have  been  com- 
mented upon  as 
unsuited  to  English 
eighteenth  -  century 
taste,  but  are  now 
sufficiently  ex- 
plained, like  the  Hibernia  subjects  (No.  vi.),  bv 
the  presence  of  Irishmen  at  the  factory. 

There  remain  now  some  prints  which  are  of 
additional  importance  for  their  bearing  on  the 
history  of  transfer-printing.  These  are  : — 
(i)  A  group  of  four  musicians  in  contemporary 
costume  (Mew.  Fig.  33)  ;  (2)  The  Duke  of  Dorset 
(No.  viii.)  ;  (3)  The  Misses  Gunning  (No.  vii.)  ; 
(4)  A  man  and  woman  walking  in  a  landscape 
(Mew,  Fig.  52)  ;  (5)  Les  Amours  Pastorales,  after 
Boucher   (No.   hi.). 

They  are  certainly  Battersea,  since  they  occur 
in  some  cases  on  the  reverses  of  plaques  by  Ravenet 
and  in  others  are  mounted  in  frames  of  the  same 
form  as  undoubted  Battersea  pieces.  The  second, 
third  and  fifth  were  included  with  the  Ravenets 
in  the  Schreiber  Catalogue.    A  close  examination, 


however,  shows  a  much  less  firm  and  rhyth- 
mical line  and  scattered  stippling  ;  the 
treatment  of  costume  is  characteristic,  and 
I  feel  that  the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
(for  instance)  in  No.  viii.  could  not  possibly 
be  by  Ravenet.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (Schreiber  collection,  No.  40)  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  by  the  same  hand,  but 
a  critical  inspection  under  the  glass  shows 
that  this  is  a  composite  work,  the  face  and 
hair  showing  Ravenet's  style  and  the  costume 
that  of  the  engraver  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 
Now  Mr.  Mew  has  claimed  the  Robert  Wal- 
pole and  the  two  walking  figures  as  by  Robert 
Hancock  (b.  1730,  d.  1817).  This  is  a  thorny 
question.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by 
Mr.  Rackham  that  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  Hancock  worked  at  Battersea  was 
originally  based  on  a  signed  enamel  which 

could  almost  as  wdi.fg^,   MAA0^t 
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have  been  made  after 
he  left  Worcester  in 
1774,  like  a  portrait 
in  the  Schreiber  col- 
lection in  which  the 
word  "  Worcester  " 
has  been  painted 
out.  In  spite  of  this 
there  are  weighty 
arguments  which 
seem  to  me  to  show 
that  Hancock  did 
in  fact  work  at 
Battersea.  It  would 
be  an  ironical  cir- 
cumstance  if  the 
admitted  badness 
of  one  piece  of  evi- 
dence   were    allowed 
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to  obscure  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  the  evidence  of  style.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  no  other  artist  could 
have  engraved  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the 
works  mentioned  above.  The  first  is  an  essay  in 
Ravenet's  manner,  and  the  portraits  are  some- 
what uncertain  in  touch,  but  all,  I  think,  show 
the  elements  of  Hancock's  style.  It  is,  of  course, 
arguable  that  if  they  are  not  Ravenet's  they  were 
done  by  Brooks  or  Hall ;  but  the  former  would 
not  have  finished  Ravenet's  Walpole,  and  Hall 
could  not  have  done  the  Misses  Gunning.  Then 
there  is  the  argument  from  the  circumstances  of 
Hancock's  career.  Born  in  Staffordshire,  he 
became  a  mezzotint  engraver  of  some  note,  and  it 
is  a  generally  accepted  view  that  the  whole  con- 
temporary school  of  mezzotint  derives  from  John 
Brooks  of  Dublin  and  his  associate  Andrew  Miller, 
who  were  the  masters  of  MacArdell,  Houston, 
Purcell,  and  practically  every  first-rank  mezzo- 
tinter  of  the  period.  Nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  Hancock  learnt  mezzotint  from  Brooks. 
Thomas  Frye  was  a  mezzotinter,  also  of  Dublin, 
and  came  to  London  earlier,  and  was  a  possible 
teacher.  We  have  a  print  of  the  well-known 
L' Amour ,  signed  by  Hancock,  on  a  Bow  porcelain 


plate  in  the  British  Museum,  which  proves 
Hancock's  association  with  Frye's  factory,  though 
Mr.  Rackham  has  pointed  out  that  it  does  not 
prove  his  presence  at  Bow,  since  the  engraved 
plate  could  have  been  sent  there  from  Worcester  or 
Staffordshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body 
of  Bow  printing  agrees  in  technique  and  colour 
(red,  brown,  dull  purple,  etc.,  seldom  black),  with 
the  Battersea  work  and  suggests  to  me  the  same 
hands.  The  other  Bow  prints  may  usefully  be 
cited  here  :  the  Toilette  de  Matin,  after  Chardin, 
engraved  by  J.  P.  Le  Bas,  has  every  appearance 
of  being  from  the  hand  of  Ravenet  ;  the  iEneas 
and  Anchises  is  in  his  manner,  but  not  quite 
certainly  by  his  hand  ;  the  groups  of  sheep,  the 
pastoral  scenes  with  figures,  the  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  the  small  vignette  landscapes  and 
figures  are  all  in  my  opinion  the  work  of  Hancock  ; 
the  brown-outline-printed  chinoiseries  are  again  in 
the  Battersea  tradition.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  argue  the  matter  fully,  but  I  think  the  evidence 
points  strongly  to  the  probability  that  on,  or  at 
some  time  shortly  before,  the  closing  of  Battersea 
in  1756  both  Ravenet  and  Hancock  worked  for 
Bow,  and  that  the  latter  very  soon  afterwards 
left    for    Worcester.       It    is    significant    that    the 
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cryptic  references  to  printing  in  the  Bow  manager's 
notes  are  dated  1756.  Another  important  work  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  the  print  after 
Le  Calendrier  des  Vieillards,  which  was  doubtfully 
included  in  the  list  of  Ravenets.  This  may,  I 
think,  be  an  essay  by  the  young  Hancock  in  his 
master's  manner ;  a  box  with  this  subject  in 
Mr.  Mew's  collection  is  also  noteworthy  for  the 
vignette  landscapes  which  decorate  the  sides  ; 
these  are  precisely  in  the  style  of  those  on  some 
Bow  and  much  early  Worcester  porcelain,  and 
must  I  think  be  early  work  of  Hancock.  The 
specimen    of     Le    Calendrier    in    the     Schreiber 
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collection,  like  the  Misses  Gunning,  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  being  in  black,  and  the  Amours 
Pastorales  (No.  iii.)  is  also  in  an  unusual  rose-pink. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  if  Hancock  was  not 
the  experimenter  and  the  virtual  inventor  of 
black  transfer — the  "  jet  enamel  "  of  which 
Worcester  was  afterwards  so  proud  ? 

The  credit  for  the  invention  of  transfer-printing, 
ni  I753.  tnus  redistributed,  belongs  now  in  the 
first  place  to  John  Brooks,  as  the  Irish  have  always 
claimed.  I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  it 
was  Ravenet  who  made  it  capable  of  independent 
use,  and  Hancock  who  first  made  successful 
prints  in  black.  It  follows  from  the  sequence  of 
Hancock's  presumed  movements  that  none  of  the 
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primitive  transfers  on  the  class  vaguely  known  as 
"  early  Bristol-Worcester  "  can  be  actually  from 
"  Lowdin's  "  Bristol  factory,  which  closed  down 
in  1752.  The  claim  for  the  invention  of  printing 
made  by  Sadler  and  Green  cannot  stand  ;  there 
is  no  evidence  of  Liverpool  work  earlier  than  1756, 
when  they  proposed  their  patent.     Their  "  past 
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seven  years  "  was  probably  a  rhetorical  flourish, 
and  the  well-established  connection  between 
Worcester  and  Liverpool  porcelain  suggests  a 
channel  through  which  their  knowledge  came. 
Naturally  also  the  claims  of  Adam  Spengler,  of 
Zurich  (1763  or  later),  and  of  Anders  Stenmann,  of 
Rorstrand  and  Marieberg   (1766),  are  ruled  out. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  miscella- 
neous prints  which  are  undoubtedly  Battersea. 
These  are  the  Badge  of  the  Anti-Gallican  Society 
(Janssen  was  its  Grand  President),  of  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  Schreiber  collection 
(No.  xi.),  and  the  Masonic  Badges,  of  which  Binns 
cited  specimens  with  the 
"dates"  "5753  "and  "5754." 
Walpole's  "  Kingfisher  and 
ducks  "  is  at  present  known 
only  by  Staffordshire  pieces; 
Battersea  versions  may  exist, 
but  as  Mr.  Rackham  has  sug- 
gested it  is  possible  that  Wal- 
pole,  writing  in  1784,  may 
have  vaguely  classed  all 
printed  enamels  as  Batter- 
ea,  whatever  their  origin. 

The  types  of  <  namel  thus 
described  include  practically 
all  the  items  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  February,  1756: 
"...  Snuff-boxes  of  all  sizes 
of  great  variety  of  Patterns,  of 
square  and  oval  pictures  of  the 
Royal  Family,  History  &  other       society 
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pleasing  subjects,  very  proper  ornaments  for  Cabinets 
of  the  Curious,  Bottle  Tickets  with  Chains  for  all 
sorts  of  Liquor,  and  of  different  Subjects,  Watch- 
cases,  Toothpick-cases,  Coat  &  Sleeve  Buttons, 
Crosses,  and  other  Curiosities,  mostly  mounted  in 
metal,  double  gilt,"  and  it  is  unlikely  that  much 
remains  to  be  discovered.  True  Battersea  must 
always  be  rare.  In  point  of  artistic  merit  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  later 
work  done  in  Staffordshire  or  in  London.  It  is 
of  a  different  order.  Most  of  the  Battersea,  apart 
from  the  incomparable  Ravenets,  was  inspired 
by  Meissen  china  as  obviously  as  the  later  classes 
owe  their  styles  to  Sevres. 
The  freely  handled  painting 
and  rich  translucent  colour, 
with  the  warm  white  ground 
allowed  to  play  its  part, 
share  the  charm  of  the  late 
Baroque  and  Rococo  Saxon 
porcelain  of  the  1740's,  and  a 
preference  for  this  as  against 
the  Louis  Seize  style  and 
more  elaborate  painting  and 
coloured  grounds  of  the  later 
Sevres  is  a  matter  of  taste 
about  which  there  can  be  no 
useful  argument. 


[Mr.    Honey's  first   article 
in  this  series  appeared  in  our 
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Catherine  Read  had  the  good  fortune 
to  live  in  the  golden  age  of  the  English  theatre. 
To  this  lucky  circumstance  we  owe  many  of  her 
hest  portraits  of  the  actors  of  the  epoch. 

In  Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Garrick,  published  in 
1899  (page  101),  there  is  a  note  referring  to  the 
pictures  by  Zoffany  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Richmond. 
(Mrs.  Hill  was  a  descendant  of  Garrick's  nephew.) 
The  wording  of  the  footnote  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  would  seem  to  infer  that  at  that  date 
(about  1899)  the  Hills  possessed  a  pastel  portrait 
by  Catherine  Read,  of  either  Garrick,  or  Mrs. 
Garrick.  We  are,  however,  on  firmer  ground 
with  the  presentment  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  Miss 
Read,  which  was  engraved  in  stipple  by  Sherlock 
(No.  i.).  This  likeness  enables  us  to  realise  the 
charm  of  "  the  finest  and  most  admired  dancer 
in  the  world,"  as  Walpole  terms  her  ;  which  made 
"  La  Violette  "  the  golden  idol  of  the  British 
public  when  she  first  appeared  in  London  from 
Vienna,  and  took  the  world  by  storm  with  her 
dancing.  Votaries  of  Terpsichore  may  well  claim 
this  fascinating  ballerina  as  an  ornament  to  her 
profession,  for  her  married  life  with  Garrick  was 
one  of  unclouded  happiness,  and  the  danseuse 
finally  ended  up  a  remarkable  career  by  living 
to  the  age  of  103. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  Garrick  Club, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  a  small  tinted  drawing, 
done  from  this  portrait  by  Miss  Read,  of  Mrs. 
Garrick,  should  up  till  the  present  time  have 
masqueraded  as  being  the  work  of  Cipriani  !  And 
to  the  writer  has  fallen  the  task  of  restoring  to 
Catherine  the  honour  of  being  the  painter  of  the 
original  likeness. 

Another  interesting  theatrical  portrait  by 
Catherine  Read  was  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  in  the  Character  of  Winter,  which  she  exhi- 
bited at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1772.  Laurie 
and   Whittle   published   this   work   in   stipple   in 


1794,  under  the  title  of  Winter,  and  the  writer 
may  claim  that  she  was  able  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Print  Room  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum  the  fact  that  this  stipple  print  does,  in 
fact,  represent  "  Mrs.  Drummond  "  (No.  ii.).  The 
invaluable  interleaved  "  Anderdon  Collection  " 
catalogue  there,  of  the  Society  of  Artists  (1772) 
has  the  remark  opposite  the  engraving  : — "  Warm- 
ing her  fingers,  truly  characteristic,"  under  the 
heading  of  the  "  Celebrated  Mrs.  Drummond  in 
the  Character  of  Winter  "  (referring  to  Catherine 
Read's  exhibits  at  the  Society  for  1772). 

So  far,  diligent  research  by  the  British  Museum 
experts  and  the  writer  of  these  articles  has  failed 
to  bring  to  light  anything  regarding  the  identity 
of  "  Mrs.  Drummond,"  and  Mr.  John  Anderdon 
himself  apparently  experienced  the  same  difficulty, 
for  on  another  page  of  the  catalogue  appears  the 
remark  in  his  handwriting  :—"  Who  was  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Drummond  ?  "  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  The  Connoisseur  may  be  able  to  find 
information  regarding  the  personality  of  this 
elusive  actress. 

The  year  1771  must  have  been  a  period  of 
extreme  artistic  activity  with  the  artist,  for, 
besides  many  other  works,  she  was  busily  em- 
ployed on  two  crayon  portraits  of  the  celebrated 
beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of  Argyll 
(and  Hamilton  and  Brandon),  the  wife  of  two 
Dukes  and  the  mother  of  four. 

In  an  interesting  letter  written  to  the  Duchess 
by  Miss  Read  (which  is  preserved  at  Inveraray 
Castle),  we  find  our  artist  writing  regarding  the 
transport  of  these  two  pictures  to  Scotland  (in 
those  days  a  difficult  matter).  We  also  gather 
from  this  epistle  that  at  this  time  the  paintress 
intended  to  remove  from  her  home  in  Jermyn 
Street,  to  "  Next  door  to  Marybone  Church,"  but 
her  residence  there  must  have  been  of  short 
duration,  as  the  artist's  address  in  various  exhi- 
bition  catalogues  is  given  from  this  date  (1771) 
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as  "  27,  Welbeck  Street,"  at  that  time  a  locality 
favoured  by  the  painting  confraternity. 
The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 
"  Madam, 

According    to    your    Grace's    desire    I    have 

sliip'd    the    Crayon    Picture    directed    for    Mr. 

Davidson,  Writer,  to  the  Signet,  at  Edinburgh. 

I  cou'd  not  think  of  drawing  on  him  for  the 

money  (tho'  desired),  as  I  am  about  the  other 

Picture  for  your  Grace,  which  will  be  finished 

in  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 

know  where  it  is  to  be  sent,  or  if  it  is  to  be  left 

with  me  till  your  Grace's  return.    I  am  going  no 

further  off  than  next  door  to  Marybone  Church. 

I  enclose  the  Ship  Master  and  Frame  Maker's 

Receipts,  and  I  am  most  respectfully,  Madam, 

Your  Grace's  most  oblig'd  and 

obedient  humble  Servt, 

London,  Catharine  Read. 

July  2nd,  1 771. 


On  recolecting  that  'tis  probable  your  Grace 
may  be  in  the  Country,  I  shall  send  the  Ship 
Master's  Receipt  to  Mr.  Davidson  at  Edin- 
burgh." 

These  two  portraits  of  the  "  beautiful  Duchess  " 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  are  still  at  Inveraray 
Castle  (in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll), 
and  are  excellent  examples  of  the  painter's  art. 
Indeed,  the  pastel  depicting  the  sitter  in  a  pic- 
turesque lace  head-dress  may  justly  be  said  to  be 
"  world-famous,"  so  well  known  is  it,  from  Finlay- 
son's  mezzotint  (see  No.  i.,  p.  377,  December, 
1931),  which  he  executed  in  1770,  probably  before 
the  picture  left  Miss  Read's  studio.  Evidently, 
the  artist  herself  regarded  this  crayon  as  a  chef 
d'ceuvre,  as  it  is  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  the 
left  "  K.  Read,"  and  it  is,  so  far,  the  only  known 
signed  specimen  of  the  painter's  work  that  the 
writer  of  these  notes  has  yet  encountered.  Not  less 
charming  is   the  pastellist's  other  representation 
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of  the  fascinating  Duchess,  in  which  she  is 
portrayed  with  a  yellow  drapery  over  her  head 
and  wearing  a  blue  dress. 

A  pleasing  trait  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll's  charac- 
ter was  her  devotion  to  her  equally  lovely  sister, 
Maria  Gunning,  Finlayson's  print  being  dedicated 
to  her  (see  No.  ii.,  p.  378,  December,  1931).  This 
fascinating  creature  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  even  more  ravishingly  beautiful  than  her  sister, 
King  George  II.  actually  sending  a  Sergeant's 
guard  to  protect  her  from  her  mob  of  admirers 
in  the  Mall  !  Her  brilliant  marriage  to  Lord 
Coventry,  and  her  love  of  gaiety  and  life,  all  cut 
short  by  her  tragic  death  of  consumption  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven,  give  a  pathetic  interest 
to  this  portrait. 

For  many  years  the  original  from  which  Finlay- 
son  executed  his  mezzotint  has  been  lost  sight 
of  ;  enquiries  at  Coombe  Court,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Coventry,  failing  to  locate  it.  The  writer, 
however,  thinks  it  probable  she  has  discovered  it, 
or  perhaps  another  version  by  Miss  Read,  at  that 
treasure-house  of  art — Ham  House,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Dysart  (No.  hi.,  p.  379,  December,  1931). 
This  crayon  portrait  shows  some  difference  from 
the  mezzotint,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Finlayson 
varied  his  engraving  to  make  it  pair  with  the 
print  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  which  he  had 
executed  the  preceding  year  (in  1770),  the  head 
and  attitude  being  practically  the  same  in  the 
Ham  House  portrait  as  in  the  print. 

There  are  three  or  four  interesting  references  to 
Catherine  Read  and  her  art  in  eighteenth-century 
memoirs,  the  most  important  being  recorded  in 
Fanny  Burney's  famous  Diary,  which  notes  two 
visits  she  paid  to  the  artist's  studio. 

The  first  of  these  took  place  in  1774.  when  the 
painter  was  fifty-two.  We  find  a  mention  here 
of  Miss  Read's  niece,  Helena  Beatson,  who  came 
to  reside  with  her  in  1771.  The  "  English  Ros- 
alba  "  seems  to  have  been  entertaining  a  literary, 
or  "  high-brow,"  party  on  the  first  occasion,  for 
Miss  Burney  writes: — "Mamma  took  us  with 
her  to  Miss  Reid  (sic),  the  celebrated  paintress, 
to  meet  Mrs.  Brooke  (the  celebrated  authoress  of 
Lady  Julia  Mandeville).  Miss  Reid  (sic)  is 
shrewd  and  clever,  where  she  has  any  opportunity 
given  her  to  make  it  known  ;  but  she  is  so  very 
deaf,  that  it  is  a  fatigue  to  attempt  any  con- 
versation with  her.  She  is  most  exceedingly  ugly, 
and  of  a  very  melancholy,  or  rather  discontented, 
humour."  She  had  living  with  her  Miss  Beatson, 
her  niece,  who  with  Mr.  Strange  (this  would  be 
Sir  Robert,  the  engraver)  and  Dr.  Shebbeare, 
formed  the  party.  "  Miss  Beatson  is  a  very  young 
and  very  fine  girl,  not  absolutely  handsome,  yet 
infinitely  attractive  ;  and  has  not  only  an  under- 


standing which  seems  to  be  mature,  but  a  most 
astonishing  genius  for  drawing,  though  never 
taught.  She  groups  figures  of  children  in  the 
most  ingenious,  playful  and  beautiful  sanity  of 
attitudes  and  employments  ....  in  truth  she 
is  a  very  wonderful  girl."  Catherine  Read  was 
extremely  devoted  to  this  niece,  who  was,  indeed, 
an  artistic  "  Infant  Phenomenon,"  and  in  her 
own  line  could  give  points  to  "  Miss  Ninetta 
Crummies,"  for  the  portrait  of  her  by  our  paintress, 
representing  her  drawing  (see  No.  v.,  p.  380, 
December,  1931),  holding  a  porte-crayon  in  the 
most  businesslike  way,  was  painted  when  the 
youthful  artist  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
five.  After  learning  this  fact,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  this  prodigy  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  drawing  entitled 
The  Gypsies.  At  the  date  of  Miss  Burney's  visit 
to  Catherine  Read's  studio,  Helena  Beatson  was 
a  girl  of  about  twelve.  She  accompanied  her  aunt 
to  India,  and  married,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
Charles  Oakley,  who  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1790 
and  Governor  of  Madras  in  1794.  The  climate 
of  India  and  her  subsequent  family  of  fourteen 
children  (ten  of  whom  survived)  not  unnaturally 
put  a  stop  to  Lady  Oakley  pursuing  her  art 
seriously.  The  D.N.B.,  however,  speaks  of  her 
as  :  "a  woman  of  great  energy  and  artistic 
talent."  Born  in  March,  1762,  she  survived  till 
February,  1839,  and  died  at  Lichfield  Palace. 

In  February,  1775,  Miss  Burney  records  another 
visit  to  the  artist,  which  is  of  great  interest,  as 
it  reveals  the  latter's  absorption  in  her  painting, 
while  "  Little  Burney's  quick  discerning  "  is  shown 
in  her  appreciation  of  the  "  English  Rosalba's  " 
art.  The  entry  runs  as  follows: — "We  then 
went  to  Miss  Reid  (sic)  to  see  her  paintings, 
which  in  crayons  seems  really  to  nearly  reach 
perfection  ;  their  not  standing  appears  to  me  the 
only  inferiority  they  have  to  oil-colours  ;  while 
they  are  new,  nothing  can  be  so  soft,  so  delicate, 
so  blooming.  We  went  afterwards  into  the  room, 
where  Miss  Reid  (sic)  and  her  lively  niece  were 
sitting.  As  she  is  very  deaf,  I  believe  she  did  not 
hear  me  speak  Mr.  Twining's  name,  and  she  was 
so  intent  upon  what  she  was  about,  that  I  am 
sure  she  never  saw  him.  She  is  a  very  clever 
woman,  and  in  her  profession  has  certainly  very 
great  merit  ;  but  her  turn  of  mind  is  naturally 
melancholy.  She  is  absent,  full  of  care  .... 
added  to  which  she  dresses  in  a  style  the  most 
strange  and  queer  that  can  be  conceived  .... 
The  unhappiness  of  her  mind  I  have  heard  attri- 
buted to  so  great  and  extraordinary  an  un- 
steadiness not  only  of  conduct,  but  of  principle, 
that,  in  regard  to  her  worldly  affairs,  she  is 
governed  by  all  who  will  direct  her,  and  therefore 
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acts  with  inconsistency  and  the  most  uncomfort- 
al  ile  want  of  method  ;  and  in  her  religious  opinions 
she  is  guided  and  led  alternately  by  Free-thinkers 
and  Enthusiasts.  Her  mind  is  thus  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  agitation  and  uneasiness.  If  she 
was  a  woman  of  weak  intellect,  I  should  not 
wonder  at  her  being  so  unfixed  and  wavering, 
but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  she  has  a  very 
good  understanding,  and  when  the  foul  fiend  is 
not  tormenting  her,  she  is  even  droll  and  enter- 
'taining." 

The  next  remarks  in  the  Journal  seem  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "  Cobblers  should 
stick  to  their  last,"  for  Fanny  continues  severely  : 
"  We  found  her  (Catherine  Read)  trying  on  a 
Petticoat  she  was  altering  in  a  fit  of  house- 
wifery, upon  Nelly  Beatson,  who  seemed  to  think 
the  favour  was  of  all  her  granting  in  permitting 
her  aunt  to  meddle  with  her.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  ill-managed  contrivance  of  poor  Miss 
Reid  (sic),  who  was  so  ignorant  how  to  make  the 
alteration  she  found  necessary,  that  she  was 
piecing  a  blue  and  white  tissue  with  a  large  patch 
of  black  silk  !  I  believe  there  are  few  men  in 
the  world,  who  would  not  figure  more  creditably 
as  mantua-makers  ....  She  did  not  stop  her 
employment,  or  even  lift  up  her  head,  though  she 
very  civilly  enquired  after  our  healths,  was  very 
glad  to  see  us  ;  for  her  inattention  is  the  effect 
of  absence  not  of  wilful  ill-breeding." 

Nelly  Beatson  on  this  occasion  firmly  refused 
to  "  show  off  "  and  would  not  exhibit  her  drawings 
to  the  visitors,  but  "as  we  were  going,"  Fanny 
Burney  continues,  "  Miss  Reid  (sic)  called  me, 
and  said  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  '  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  of  you,'  said  she,  '  which  is  that 
you  will  sit  to  me  in  an  attitude.'  I  burst  out  in 
laughter,  and  told  her  I  was  then  in  haste  ;  but 
would  call  soon  and  talk  about  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  she  means  ;  however,  if  it  is  to 
finish  any  burlesque  picture,  I  am  much  at  her 
service." 

By  requesting  Miss  Burney  to  sit  in  "an 
attitude,"  the  artist  probably  meant  "  Fanny  " 
to  pose  for  her  portrait  (the  ordinary  "  art  " 
expression)  ;  but  the  whole  passage  is  somewhat 
obscure.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that 
the  diarist's  visits  to  the  paintress  took  place 
some  three  years  before  1778,  when  the  publication 
of  her  novel,  Evelina,  brought  the  writer  such 
fame,  and  that  Catherine  Read,  in  wishing  to 
portray  her,  was  therefore  only  accentuated  by 
motives  of  friendship,  not  those  of  "  lion-hunting." 
At  this  date  (1775),  "  Little  Burney  "  was  a  com- 
paratively unknown  girl  of  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
artist's  projected  portrait  of  herwasnot  carried  out. 


The  concluding  lines  in  the  Journal  referring  to 
this  not  altogether  successful  visit  mention  that 
Mr.  Twining  (piqued  probably  by  the  artist's 
distrait  behaviour),  "  confessed  that  he  was  not, 
more,  though  differently  entertained  by  Miss 
Reid  (sic)  paintings,  than  by  Miss  Reid  (sic) 
herself,  for  her  knowledge  of  her  profession  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  her  ignorance  of  the  world  " 
(by  which  remark  Mr.  Twining  probably  meant 
the  "  English  Rosalba's  "  neglect  to  make  herself 
pleasant  to  her  visitors,   including  himself). 

Catherine  Read's  work  in  the  genre  of  miniature 
painting  has  been  almost  entirely  passed  over  in 
the  scanty  lines  accorded  to  her  in  the  various  art 
dictionaries.  Mr.  B.  S.  Long,  in  his  History  of 
British  Miniaturists,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  she 
is  hardly  known  as  a  miniaturist  "  ;  but  it  is 
most  likely  there  are  a  certain  number  of  these 
"  pictures  in  little,"  from  her  brush,  which  are 
now  attributed  to  other  painters.  Horace  Walpole 
possessed  at  Strawberry  Hill  a  miniature  in  oil 
by  her  of  the  celebrated  Mary  Lepel  (Lady 
Hervey).  Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  at  the  famous  Strawberry 
Hill  sale  in  1842  this  miniature  was  purchased 
by  — .  Preston,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  14s.  This 
amount  seems  absurdly  small  to  our  ideas,  but 
when  we  remember  that  certain  Hilliards  and 
Coopers  fetched  as  low  as  about  10s.  6d.  apiece 
at  "Strawberry,"  the  payment  for  a  Read  does 
not  seem  so  infinitesimal  as  at  first  sight  ! 

At  Belvoir  Castle  (in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland)  is  the  pleasing  miniature  painted  on 
ivory  of  Anne,  Lady  Northampton,  which  was 
presented  to  Mary  Isabella,  4th  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  by  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  In  an 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  from  the  Duchess  we 
have  an  interesting  allusion  to  our  paintress's  gift 
of  "  catching  a  likeness,"  while  the  rather  sad 
history  of  the  miniature  is  also  told.  The  Duchess 
writes  :—  '  The  picture  painted  by  Miss  Read, 
and  esteemed  the  best  likeness  of  my  dear  lamented 
friend  Anne,  Countess  of  Northampton — tho'  no 
painter  could  do  justice  to  her  sweet  countenance, 
I  am  persuaded  her  amiable  sister,  Isabella, 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  will  highly  value,  and  I  hope 
will  kindly  accept  from  me,  and  also  this  ring 
with  her  hair.     E.  Manchester." 

Lady  Northampton,  before  her  marriage,  was 
Lady  Anne  Somerset,  daughter  of  Charles,  4th 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Judging  from  the  portraits 
and  miniatures  of  her,  she  must  have  been  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  her 
life  was  cut  short  in  a  tragic  way.  For  she  died 
in  1763 — four  years  after  her  marriage  to  Charles, 
7th  Earl  of  Northampton — at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three,  at  Naples,  probably  of  some  fever, 
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for  we  and  Lady  Suffolk  writing  from  her  house 
at  Marble  Hill  in  a  letter  dated  June  12th,  1763, 
that  :  *"  Poor  Lady  Northampton  is  dead  at 
Naples  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  Lord 
Northampton  is  by  this  time  dead  at  Venice." 
(He  survived,  however,  till  the  following  October, 
when  he  died,  aged  twenty-six,  at  Lyons.) 

And  it  is  recorded  that  Miss  Read  also  painted 
a  miniature,  in  his  boyhood,  of  Hayley,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  poet 
writing  the  verse  praising  the 

"  Soft  crayon  of  the  graceful  Read," 
in  his  "  Poetical  Epistle  to  an  Eminent  Painter  " 
(Romney). 

It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  our  painter  was 
able  to  spare  very  much  time  to  this  metier  of 
art,  as  her  crayon  portraits  must  have  entailed 
an  enormous  amount  of  work,  energy,  and  time. 

Catherine  Read  was  very  fortunate  in  many 
respects  in  her  portraiture,  for  the  eighteenth- 
century   "  patch   and   powder  "    period,   together 

*  Lady  Suffolk  and  her  Circle,  by  Lewis  Melville, 
p.  26. 


with  its  finery  of  ribbons  and  sprigged  lawn  fichus, 
was  most  becoming  to  the  "  Young  and  the  Fair  " 
who  were  her  sitters  ;  and  the  artist  had  depicted 
for  us  a  perfect  Bevy  of  Beauties,  attired  in  their 
picturesque  silks  and  satins. 

One  of  the  earliest  in  point  of  date  of  these 
celebrated  dames  to  be  portrayed  by  our  artist 
was  the  beautiful  Anne,  Countess  of  Strafford, 
whose  charms  were  so  delightfully  sung  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  his  "  Advice  to  a  Painter  "  (Eckhardt). 

In  the  year  1775,  Catherine  Read  determined 
to  depart  to  India  with  her  niece,  Helena  Beatson. 
The  artist's  affection  for  her  family  had  always 
been  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  her  character, 
and  her  brother,  William  Read,  was  settled  at 
Madras.  Besides  the  natural  wish  to  see  him, 
there  was  probably  the  intention,  so  common  with 
painters  of  that  date,  "  to  shake  the  Pagoda-tree," 
for  the  Indian  Princes  and  Nabobs  were  credited 
with  paying  fabulous  sums  for  the  privilege  of 
having  their  portraits  painted  by  British  artists. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  "  English  Rosalba  " 
was  the  first  Scotswoman — or  British  woman  for 
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that  matter — to  pursue  her  calling  as  a  portraitist 
in  India,  and  in  this  she  showed  a  distinctly 
enterprising  spirit,  for  she  was  no  longer  young 
when  she  undertook  what  was  then  a  tremendous 
adventure. 

Of  her  sitters  in  Madras  we  have  no  complete 
list,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1775  her  Scottish 
relations  had  received  from  her  a  picture  of  "  Ye 
Indian  Lady,"  which  shows  that  by  that  date 
she  had  already  received  commissions.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not  many  details  regarding  her 
social  life  in  the  East,  but  in  1777,  Helena  Beatson, 
as  previously  mentioned,  married  Charles  Oakley 
(afterwards  Sir  Charles  Oakley  and  Governor  of 
Madras),  and  in  the  same  year  our  artist  painted 
a  group  entitled  The  Nabob's  Family.  Probably 
about  this  date  Miss  Read's  health  began  to  fail, 
as  she  refused  several  invitations  to  visit  other 
parts  of  India. 

Professor  Dodwell  (Nabobs  of  Madras)  quotes 
two  letters  about  the  experiences  of  Catherine 
Read  and  her  niece  at  Madras.  One,  dated  1777, 
says  : —  '  The  old  lady  is  vastly  liked  by  every- 
body, and  has  been  visited  by  the  young  Nabob 
(of  Arcot).  I  hear  she  is  going  to  draw  his  picture, 
and  she  may  have  a  chance  to  draw  their  ladies' 
pictures  ;  if  this  should  be  her  fortune,  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  her  ....  They  live  very 
retired,  the  old  lady  has  not  the  least  inclination 
for  show,  but  rather  too  much  inclined  to  the 
contrary  in  this  country."  (From  Sir  William 
Foster's  article  on  British  Artists  in  India,  in  the 
nineteenth  annual  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society.) 

One  of  the  artist's  correspondents,  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  Calcutta,  wrote  in  1777  urging  her  to  visit  that 
settlement,  "  where  she  will  find  such  employment 
as  she  chuses,  and  of  course,  if  not  increase, 
prevent  the  diminution  of  her  fortune."  Mr. 
Bruce  then  adds  :  "  We  have  had  one  tolerable 
good  painter  here  named  [Tilly]  Kettle,  who 
acquired  a  good  independency  in  3  years.  We 
have  now  another  named  Paxton,  but  he  is  a 
very  indifferent  hand,  and  yet  gets  employment." 
Tilly  Kettle,  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Milner  has  well 
pointed  out,  was  the  first  English  artist  who  went 
out  to  India,  where  he  resided  from  1769  to  1776, 
amassing  a  large  fortune. 

In  1778,  a  Mr.  Kyd  writes  pressing  Catherine 
to  come  to  Bengal,  for,  as  he  somewhat  quaintly 
phrases  it  : —  '  The  propriety  of  your  coming 
round  here  without  delay,  where  I  am  confident 
(not  on  my  own  opinion  alone,  but  on  Mr.  Hasting's 
also)  that  you  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
in  point  of  emolument  from  the  exercises  of 
painting,  but  also  enjoying  a  society  far  more 
numerous,  not  less  respectable,  and  much  less 
divided  by  Party  Spirit,  and  if  I  mistake  not  from 


your  description  of  things  of  more  liberal  senti- 
ments." 

But  even  these  tempting  invitations  failed  to 
induce  Catherine  Read  to  undertake  the  long  and 
troublesome  journey  to  Calcutta.  "  The  packet 
is  17  days  in  going,  but  a  ship  may  bring  you  in  8 
days,"  wrote  her  friends — for  the  artist's  health 
(never  very  strong)  was  rapidly  failing.  We  find 
evidence  for  this  in  the  fact  that  she  made  a  will 
at  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  on  June  29th,  1778, 
in  which  she  left  considerable  property  to  her 
Wedderburn  and  Read  relations,  and  (among 
other  items)  "  a  very  fine  enameld  head  of  a  child 
by  (Boit)  "  probably  the  one  of  his  daughter  by 
Boit  after  Dahl,  mentioned  by  Walpole  to  Dr. 
William  Fordyce,  who  was  also  to  receive  "  a  head 
in  water  colours  of  his  friend,  Lord  Selkirk." 
She  directs  her  body  should  be  buried  at  Madras. 
Her  condition  then  seems  to  have  improved,  and 
she  embarked,  but  the  sands  of  life  were  running 
out,  and  Catherine  Read  died  at  sea  on  December 
15th,  1778,  aged  fifty-five.  Her  will  was  proved 
on  October  26th,  1779  (P.C.C.,  428,  Warburton). 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  draw  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  errors  regarding  the  date  of 
the  painter's  death,  published  by  the  various 
biographical  dictionaries.  Some  of  these  wild 
statements  owe,  perhaps,  their  origin  to  the  fact 
that  in  Edward's  Anecdotes  of  Painters  (1802)  it 
is  given  as  taking  place  in  London,  and  sub- 
sequent authorities  have  been  misled  by  this 
blunder.  Thus  we  find  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  mis-dating  her  visit  to  India,- giving  it 
as  1771,  when  it  did  not  take  place  till  1777, 
and  endowing  the  artist  with  a  lease  of  life  after 
her  return  from  the  East  !  Bryan's  Dictionary 
(edition  1904)  is  still  more  incorrect  regarding 
the  dates  of  the  events  in  Miss  Read's  life,  for 
it  states  : — "  About  the  year  1770  she  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  she  resided  a  few  years. 
On  her  return  to  England  she  continued  to 
exercise  her  art  with  respectable  success  until  her 
death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1786."  ! 
These,  and  other  similar  mis-statements  abound  in 
the  meagre  notices  of  our  artist's  life,  in  the 
different  art  text-books  published  to-day,  and 
should  be  corrected  ;  and  they  have  probably  led 
to  the  strange  obscurity  of  neglect  which  has 
dimmed  Miss  Read's  fame. 

In  estimating  this  gifted  pastellist's  life,  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  happy  one, 
for  the  "  Graceful  Read  "  enjoyed  some  of  the 
"  Splendour  of  success."  She  probably  found  a 
certain  amount  of  joy  in  the  ardent  practice  of 
her  painting  powers,  and  she  was  able  to  pursue 
her  vocation  until  "  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  may  work." 
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No.  I. — The  Reverend  Law- 
rence Washington's  sealed 
resignation  of  his  Oxford 
Fellowship  at  Brasenose 
College.  He  was  great-great- 
grandfather of  George  Wash- 
ington. 
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WASHINGTON'S  ARMS 
AND    "OLD    GLORY" 

BY  T.  PAPE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


Last  month,  I  discussed  the  earlier 
heraldry  of  the  Washington  family,  not  forgetting 
those  personal,  if  non-heraldic,  devices  which  take 
us  back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Now 
we  come  to  a  period  near  home. 


XO.    II. SIGNATURE    AND    SEAL     OF     ROBERT     WASHINGTON 

ON     DEED     DATED     MAY      1ST,      l60I  NOW     AT 

si    I  GRAVE      MANOR 


Only  seven  years  ago,  an  original  deed  dated 
1601  was  presented  to  the  Sulgrave  Manor  Board. 
It  was  a  lease  of  property  in  Sulgrave  parish  from 
Robert  Washington  and  his  son  Lawrence,  to 
Christopher  Pargiter  (No.  ii.).  The  seal  is  in 
perfect  condition,  and  impressed  in  the  wax  is  a 
shield  showing  the  three  mullets  and  two  bars  with 
the  crest  above  :  a  demi-eagle  with  wings  addorsed. 
The  neck  of  the  bird  is  rather  long,  and  there  is 
.1  little  tuft  at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  a  seal  that  President  George 
Washington  used,  so  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  seal-ring  or  stamp  of  Robert  Washington  of 
Sulgrave,  in  1601,  is  identical  with  that  used  by 
t  he  first  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Besides  the  resemblance,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  documentary  evidence  that  favours  this  theory. 
When  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  the  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
was  corresponding  with  George  Washington  in 
i-i)i  and  the  two  following  years  about  the 
Washington  pedigree,  he  certainly  knew  about  the 
glass  shields  with  the  eagle  crest  at  Sulgrave,  for 
this  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  among  his  manu- 
scripts : —  'The  arms  of  the  Wasshington  family 
(so  spelled  on  six  of  the  seven)  were  copies  from 
s.  une  painted  glass  of  the  old  manor-house  in  this 
village."  No  doubt  Sir  Isaac  drew  an  eagle  as 
the  crest  when  he  sent  a  trick  of  the  Washington 
arms  to  the  President,  for  the  latter  in  a  letter 
from   Philadelphia,   dated   May  2nd,   1792,   made 
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this  comment  : —  "  The 
arms  enclosed  in  your 
letter  are  the  same  that 
are  held  by  the  family 
here  ;  though  1  have 
also  seen,  and  have 
used,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive by  the  seal  to  this 
packet,  a  flying  griffin 
for  the  crest." 

Could  Robert  Wash- 
ington's seal  have  been 
handed  down  to  George 
Washington's  emigrant 
ancestor  ?  It  is  just 
possible  that  when  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Washington, 
of  Brington,  Northants., 
by  her  will,  proved  in 
April,  1623,  bequeathed 
to  her  "  Cosen  Lawrence 
Washington  who  is  nowe 
at  Oxford  my  husband's 
seal  ringe,"  she  was 
giving  to  Lawrence 
Washington,  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  the  ring 
which  sealed  the  1601 
deed.  She  was  the  widow  of  Robert  Washington, 
and  he  was  the  second  son  of  the  Robert 
Washington  who  sealed  the  deed.  Certainly,  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  when  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
did  not  employ  that  same 
seal,  but  he  did  use  a  seal 
showing  only  the  Washington 
arms  and  not  the  crest  (No. 
i.).  In  all  probability  his 
son  John,  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  and  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  President 
George  Washington,  took 
over  with  him  his  dead 
father's  ring. 

There  is  one  very  interest- 
ing question  connected  with 
George  Washington's  coat  of 
arms  which  has  never  been 
definitely  settled,  and  very 
probably  never  will  be.  Were 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  "  Old 
Glory"  derived  from  the 
Washington  mullets  and  bars 
(e.g.  No.  iv.).  To  any  super- 
ficial observer  the  similarity 
between  the  Washington  coat 
of    arms    and    the    National 
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Flag     of     the     United 
States  of  America  is  at 
once    apparent.        Per- 
haps   to    one    unversed 
in  heraldry  there  would 
seem    to    be    an    inner 
meaning  in  the  device. 
William    Penn's    motto 
was     "  No     cross,     no 
crown,"    and    a    some- 
what similar  idea  seems 
to  be  conveyed  in  the 
Washington  arms  : — 
"  No  stripes,  no  stars." 
Unfortunately  no  record 
of  the  discussions  which 
preceded   the   adoption 
of  the  national  banner 
has  been  preserved,  nor 
is  there  any  confirma- 
tion of  Tupper's  state- 
ment    in     his     drama. 
Washington,    when     he 
puts   these   words   into 
the    mouth    of    Frank- 
lin :— 
"  Yes,  Nathan,  I  pro- 
posed it  to  the  Congress. 
It  was  their  leader's  old  crusading  blazon, 
Washington's  coat,  his  own  heraldic  shield." 
Certainly  the  descendants  of  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross, 
an    upholsterer,    who    resided    in    Arch    Street, 
Philadelphia,     and    who     made    the     first     flag 
combining     the     Stars     and 
Stripes,    claim    that   a    Com- 
mittee   of   Congress,    accom- 
panied by  General  Washing- 
ton, who  was  in  Philadelphia 
in    June,    1776,    called   upon 
Mrs.  Ross  and  engaged  her  to 
make  the  flag  from  a  rough 
drawing.      They   state   that, 
at    her    suggestion,    the    flag 
was  re-drawn  by  Washington 
himself  in  her  back  parlour, 
and   that   the   flag  thus   de- 
signed was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

But  let  us  see  how  far  the 
known  facts  tally  with  this 
story.  Stripes  on  a  flag  were 
well  known  to  the  Americans 
long  before  they  adopted 
their  own,  for  the  standard 
of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Manhattan  Island  had  on 
it  thirteen  stripes,  alternately 
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red  and  white,  with 
the  Union  flag  as  a 
canton.  At  that 
time  the  Union  flag 
consisted  of  the  com- 
bined cross  of  St. 
George  and  saltire 
of  St.  Andrew,  and 
in  the  flag  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the 
cross  was  continued 
ai  ioss  the  field  as 
the  seco  n  d  re  d 
stripe.  When  we 
consider  that ,  by  a 
bill  passed  in  177J, 
Boston  port  was  to 
be  closed  until  com- 
pensation had  been 
made  to  the  East 
India  Company  for 
the  tea  destroyed  in 
the  previous  year, 
on  a  first  considera- 
tion it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  this 
identical  flag  of  the 
East  India  Com- 
pany should  be 
chosen  by  a  com- 
mittee set  up  in 
1775  to  adopt  a  flag 
in  common  for  the 
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No.    VII.—   MONUMENT  OF  THE  FIRST    BARON    DARTMOUTH   (d.    1691), 
SHOWING  WASHINGTON  QUARTERINGS  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH, 

MINORIES,    LONDON 


No.     VI. M  A  S  O  N  I  c 

MEMORIAL  PLATE, 
WITH  ARMS  ADAPTED 
FROM  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S BOOKPLATE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


Thirteen  States. 
But  so  it  was. 
Evidently  the 
Americans  had  no 
quarrel  with  the 
East  India  Com- 
pany. In  June  of 
the  same  year,  the 
Philadelphia  Light 
Horse  had  adopted 
thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  blue  and 
white  as  the  canton 
oftheirbanner. 
That  was  just  a 
year  before  George 
Washington  was 
said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 
In  the  very  same 
month  (June,  1775), 
George  Washington 
was  appointed 
Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  At  the 
beginning  of 
January,  1776,  the 
Philadelphia  Light 
Horse  escorted 
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Washington  when  he  went  to  take  command 
of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  himself 
extemporised  a  standard  in  accordance  with  the 
one  adopted  by  the  special  committee  in  1775. 
He  used  an  English  flag  which  had  as  a  canton 
the  Union  flag,  but  he  basted  across  the  field 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  to  show  thirteen  stripes 
alternate  red  and  white,  and  this  standard  was 
raised  within  telescopic  view  of  Boston  on  January 
2nd,  1776,  to  let  the  English  know  of  the  Union 
®f  the  Colonies.  On  this  home-made  flag  there 
were  no  stars,  only  the  thirteen  stripes  with  the 
I  1  lion  flag  as  a  canton.  Obviously,  the  stripes  of 
the  flag  did  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  bars  of 
the  Washington  arms.  More  than  a  year  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  signed, 
Congress  resolved  on  August  14th,  1777,  that  the 
national  flag  should  consist  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  thirteen  stripes,  but  that  the  canton 
should  be  of  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue  field. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  number  of  points  for 
the  stars  nor  how  they  were  to  be  marshalled. 
Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  though  the  act  pre- 
scribed that  the  number  of  States  should  be 
indicated  by  stars  (estoiles),  which  in  later  heraldry, 
at  any  rate,  consist  of  six  or  more  points,  they 
adopted  five-pointed  mullets,  as  on  the  Washington 
coat  of  arms.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  instead 
of  stars,  mullets  appear  on  coins  issued  during 
Washington's  presidency,  but  were  afterwards 
replaced  by  stars.  Also  on  the  early  American 
postage  stamps,  mullets  were  associated  with  only 
one  President's  head,  viz.,  Washington's.  This 
double  coincidence  is  really  remarkable,  if  it  is 
fortuitous. 

Only  one  flag  is  definitely  known  to  have  been 
designed  by  General  Washing- 
ton, and  that  was  for  his  Life 
Guard  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  National  Flag.  On  that 
occurs  a  spread-eagle  holding  a 
shield.  This  certainly  appears 
to  have,  been  the  origin  of  the 
personal  standard  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which 
lias  on  its  blue  field  an  eagle, 
bearing  on  its  breast  a  shield 
with  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
beneath  it  the  national  motto, 
E  pluribus  unum.  Also  in  the 
case  of  two  very  early  American 
flags  an  eagle  occurs,  and, 
curiously  enough,  they  are  both 
associated  with  Washington. 
One  of  these  flags,  in  an  old 
engraving  which  shows  a  figure 
of     Liberty     defended     by 


LORD      GERARD  S 


NO.       VIII. THOMAS, 

SEAL,    SHOWING    WASHINGTON    QUARTER- 
ING HE    DIED    I617 


Washington,  has  eleven  stripes  alternately  red 
and  white,  and  in  the  top  centre  six  of  the  stripes 
are  covered  by  a  square  field  of  blue  on  which 
in  the  centre  is  a  white  spread-eagle,  and  round 
it  are  sixteen  white  mullets. 

On  another  old  print  Washington  is  leaning  on 
a  cannon,  and  behind  him  is  the  other  flag  bearing 
the  stars  (or  rather  mullets)  and  stripes,  while  a 
spread-eagle  fills  up  much  of  the  field.  One  claw 
is  grasping  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  and  the  other 
the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  the  beak  holds  a 
label  inscribed  E  pluribus  unum.  The  connection 
between  this  flag  and  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  plate  made  by  the  firm 
of  Adams,  of  Tunstall,  can  easily  be  seen  (No.  v.). 
It  has  been  argued  that  George  Washington's 
crest  was  not  an  eagle  but  a  raven,  and  therefore 
his  coat  of  arms  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  adoption  of  the  eagle  on  the  National  Arms  of 
the  United  States.  But  as  I  have  already  shown, 
the  crest  which  Washington  used  was  a  flying 
griffin  and  more  generally  an  eagle,  nor  anywhere 
in  England  do  we  find  a  raven  for  the  Washington 
crest,  if  we  except  the  unidentifiable  mutilated 
forms  of  birds  surmounting  the  Garsdon  Manor 
House  stone  and  the  Washington  memorial  in  a 
Maidstone  church. 

[In  all  discussions  of  this  kind,  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  much  of  the  laborious  preciseness 
and  complexity  which  has  attended  the  marshal- 
ling of  heraldic  charges  from  Tudor  times  onwards, 
was  quite  unknown  in  mediaeval  days.  Many 
students  have  discovered  "  new "  varieties  of 
charges,  which  are  due  to  nothing  more  than 
stylistic  differences  of  rendering,  or  to  inefficiency 
or  misunderstanding  on  the  craftsman's  part. 
Bad  drawing,  let  us  say,  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  heraldic 
species  a  certain  bird  or  animal 
belonged ,  when  properly  the  rea- 
son was  so  simple  as  to  obviate 
detailed  enquiry.  The  armorial 
achievements  on  Chinese  deco- 
rated services  of  the  eighteenth 
century  afford  many  instances 
of  "  differences  "  which  need 
not  be  taken  seriously,  and 
numerous  other  cases  of  heraldic 
errors  at  all  periods  of  the 
"  science  "  could  easily  be  cited. 
But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Pape's 
distinction  between  stars  and 
molets,  in  regard  to  "  Old  Glory," 
is  somewhat  finely  drawn,  the 
interest  of  his  articles  remains 
entirely  unaffected. — F.G.R.] 
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Lord  Clive's  Silver  Tankard  at  Shrewsbury 

Robert,  Lord  Clive,  the  celebrated  Governor  of 
Bengal,  had  a  close  connection  with  the  historic  town 
of  Shrewsbury  before  his  tragic  death  in  1774.  He  not 
only  represented  the  borough  in  Parliament  from  1761 
until  1774,  but  was  sworn  in  as  a  burgess  on  August  27th, 
1762,  the  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  mayor.  But  he 
had  manifested  his  interest  in  the  town  before  these 
events  in  his  municipal  career,  for  in  1760  he  presented 
a  large  and  mas- 
sive silver  tankard 
to  the  Corporation 
as  a  loving  cup. 

The  tankard  is 
of  parcel  gilt,  i.e., 
partially  of  white 
and  of  gilt  silver, 
and  is  not  English 
but  German  of 
about  the  middle 
of  the  seven- 
teenth c  c  n  - 
tury.  Presumably 
it  was  either  a 
piece  of  plate  in 
Clive's  possession 
or  was  purchased 
by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  the  gift. 
It  is  duly  inscribed 
on  the  plain  lip  : 
The     Gift  of 

ColonelRobert 

Clive     to     the 

Hon"'        The 

Mayor     and 

Corporation  of 

Shrewsbury, 

Sep1*1      y1     17TH 

1760. 


tion  of  the  time  it  is  characteristically  German,  and  resem- 
bles in  certain  decorative  features  the  two  tankards 
by  goldsmiths  of  Hamburg,  of  about  the  same  date  and 
of  the  same  size,  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  cover 
is  enriched  with  an  embossed  medallion  of  an  infant 
holding  a  mill-reel,  and  the  borders  of  the  cover  and 
foot  are  decorated  in  relief  with  grotesques  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  celebrated  Dutch  goldsmith,  Adam  van  Vianen. 

Both  the  thumb- 
piece  and  the  or- 
nate handle  are 
typical  of  German 
tankards  of  this 
date.  The  drum 
is  boldly  embossed 
with  pastoral  and 
other  allegorical 
subjects.  Stamped 
mi  the  foot  are  two 
marks,  the  town 
mark  being  almost 
obliterated  ;  it  may 
be  that  of  Augs- 
burg or  Hamburg. 
The  maker's    mark 

a  circle, 


O   U1 


In     the     heavily 
embossed      decora- 


Xo.    I. — parcel    gilt    tankard 


PRESENTED     BY     ROBERT, 
SHREWSBURY    IN     I760 
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and  resembles  that 
shown  in  the  second 
edition  of  Rosen- 
berg's Der  Gold- 
schmiede  Merkzei- 
c he  n  ,  No.  3  6  1 
(Augsburg). 

The  tankard  is 
of  great  size,  ioj 
inches  high,  and 
holds  about  three 
quarts.  Marked  on 
the  bottom  is  the 
original  weight, 

107  oz.   2  dwt. 
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1  or  many  years 
past  the  health  of 
the  newly  elected 
mayor  is  pledged 
in  this  "  loving 
cup  "  by  the  towns- 
men and  other  men 
of  consequence 
after  a  mayoral 
service  in  Novem- 
ber in  each  year. 

f  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  R.  F.  Prideaux, 
Town  Clerk,  for  the 
privilege  of  exam- 
ining this  historical 
relic  and  for  some 
notes  on  it. — 
E.   Alfred  Jones. 

A     Queen     Anne 
Mirror 

During  what  we 
term  the  Queen 
Anne  period  were 
produced  some  of 
the  finest  glasses  of 
a  fine  epoch  in 
mirror  making. 
Some  of  these 
mirrors  were 
framed  in  walnut 
with  gilt  enrich- 
ments, some  in 
gesso  decorated 
frames,  and  so  on. 
The  decoration  at 
this  time  steered  a 
middle  course 
between  the  pleas- 
ing plainness  of  the 
nearly  square  small 
William   and    Mary 

glass,  and  the  elaborate  intricacies  and  convolutions 
of  many  of  the  models  of  the  succeeding  Georgian 
period.  The  Queen  Anne  mirror  was  never  fantastic,  and 
no  birds  or  flowers  unknown  to  ornithologist  and 
botanist  were  found  thereon.  It  was  rich  in  effect,  but 
it  was  a  sober  restrained  richness,  and  it  is  this 
quality,  combined  with  moderate  size,  that  is  making 
those  mirrors  that  have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  two 
hundred  years  and  more  increasingly  sought  after. 

Hi''  frame  of  the  gesso  mirror  is  usually  narrow  at 
base  and  sides,  but  the  hood  is  bold  and  enriched  with 
cupid  heads,  busts,  scrolls,  shells,  feathers,  etc.,  in  high 
relief    on    a    ground    of    shallow   arabesque    work.      The 
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II. —  DOUBLE-BEVELLED 
WITH     GLASS     SCONCES 

IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR 


stronger  details  of 
the  decoration  may 
be  carved,  but  the 
finer  are  modelled 
in  the  plastic  gesso, 
and,  of  course,  in 
this  type  the  whole 
frame  is  gilded 
The  glass  itself  is 
usually  bevelled, 
but  not  always. 
Alas,  that  many  a 
glass  has  been  shorn 
of  most  of  its  beauty 
and  value  at  the 
hands  of  the 
restorer,  perhaps  in 
some  long  past 
frenzy  of  spring 
cleaning,  and  cer- 
tainly before  a 
more  cultured  taste 
had  learned  to  see 
and  to  take  delight 
in  changes  brought 
by  the  passing 
years. 

Some  of  the  gesso 
mirrors  had  unusual 
features,  and  the 
illustration  shows 
one  in  the  writer's 
collection  that  it 
would  be  difficult 
to  match.  It  will 
be  noticed  that 
in  a  general  way 
this  glass  conforms 
to  type  as  regards 
the  frame  and 
decoration  of  hood. 
It  owes  its  distinc- 
tion to  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  double-bevelled  glass,  and  perhaps  has  a  still 
greater  claim  to  notice  in  that  it  bears  the  original 
sconces,  and  these  not  in  brass  but  in  glass. 

He  would  be  a  bold  writer  who  would  be  willing  to 
be  definite  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  exist,  up  and 
down  the  land,  of  treasures  of  a  bygone  age,  but  the 
writer  can  only  say  that  he  has  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  a 
companion  glass.  Visitors  to  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Exhibition  will  remember  a  fine 
Queen  Anne  mirror  shown  there.  The  inner  edges  of  the 
wooden  frame  of  this  mirror  took  exactly  the  same 
form  as  in  the  specimen  illustrated  here,  cut  in  the 
glass. — Francis  Leon  Warner. 


MIRROR     IN     CARVED     AND    GESSO     FRAME 
EARLY    EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY 
FRANCIS    LEON    WARNER 
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NOTES 

AND 

QUERIES 


[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who 

may    be    able    to    impart   information   required   by 

correspondents.] 


Porcelain  Painted  by  Duvivier  (November,  1931). 

Sir, — I  notice  in  your  November  issue,  page  332,  a 
request  from  a  correspondent  for  information  about 
pieces  signed  by  Duvivier. 

We  have  in  the  Museum  here,  on  loan,  a  tea  and  coffee 
service  of  china  probably  made  at  Pinxton,  and  painted 
by  Fidele  Duvivier  about  1796,  made  up  with  additional 
tea  cups  and  teapot  at  Derby  about  1810.  One  of  the 
cups  is  signed  on  the  bottom   "  F.    Duvivier." 

1  append  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  about  it. — Thomas  W.  Bagshaw 1 
F.S.A.  (Hon.  Curator,  Borough  of  Luton  Public  Museum). 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  for  per 
mission  to  publish  the  relevant  portions  of  the  lettei 
addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Bagshawe.  The  Pinxton  cup 
and  saucer  mentioned  therein  were  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Rackham's  second  article  on  Mr.  Wallace  Elliot's  Col- 
lection, Tin  CoNNOISS]  1  R,  September,  1927,  p.  9.  In 
in  partment  of  ceramics, 

Victoria  and  Albert  Musei  \i 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wallace  Elliot  is  a  Pinxton 
cup  and  saucer,  dated  1796,  which  seems  to  be  by  the 
same  hand  as  your  cup  marked  F.  Duvivier.  The  person 
in  question  is  undoubtedly  Fidele  (alias  Fidelle)  Duvivi  1 
who  at  one  time  worked  at  the  Derby  fa<  torj  ,  and  latei 
at  the  New  Hall  Winks,  in  Staffordshire.  I  enclosi 
copy  of  some  information  about  him  by  Jew  it  1  in  \<<\.  11 
of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  seem 
that  he  must  have  worked  at  Pinxton  also,  as  we  have 
amongst  a  collection  of  wasters  found  on  the  factory  sit. 
a  small  piece  painted  with  stags,  apparently  by  the  same 
hand.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  signed  cup  is  of  Pinxton  porcelain,  as  also  the  cup 
painted  with  a  little  boy.  The  cup  with  the  Derby 
mark  is  interesting,  with  its  view  of  a  pottery  kiln.  It 
is  curiously  rough  111  style  of  painting,  and  in  this  respect 
may  be  compared  with  two  plates  in  the  Herbert  Allen 
Loan  Collection  in  this  Museum,  Catalogue  No.  164, 
plate  29,  and  a  heart-shaped  dish  in  the  Derby  Art 
Gallery,  which  is  marked  with  usual  Derby  mark  in 
puce. — Bernard  Racks  vm 

Bust  of  George  Washington,  by  Lorenzo  Bartolini 
(No.  836). 
Sir, — I  am  eager  to  get  some  information  concerning 
a  marble  bust  of  George  Washington  which  has  recently 


V  1     >  V1 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON 
r\      LORENZO     BARTOLINI 


come  into  my  possession.      The  facts  ol   the  case  are  a 
follows  : 

It  was  bought  at  apparently  an  important  auction  in 
London — probably  at  Christie's — in  1850  by  the  fathei 
oi  I  ounl  Moltke,  residing  in  Denmark,  and  in  whosi 
1  ollei  tion  it  has  been  ever  since,  until  its  disposal  recently 
by  auction  in  Copenhagen.  The  bust  is  signed  on  the 
back  with  the  capital  letters  "  L.B.",  underneath  which 
i  small  1-  ecitl.  The  initials  are  those  of  Lorenzo 
Bartolini,  b.  January  7th,  1777,  at  Vernio,  near  Savignano, 
in  Tuscany  :  died  January  20th,  1850,  at  Florence.  His 
extanl  work  is  all  signed  in  the  above  manner.  After 
1 797  he  worked  in  Paris  on  commemorative  sculpture. 
busts  and  statues. 

\s  the  bust  cannot  have  been  done  from  life,  I  am 
anxious  to  find  out  the  original  from  which  it  was  copied. 
Also  I  should  like  to  have  a  record  of  the  auction  sal< 
mentioned  above. — Walter  Jennings  (New    York) 

Unidentified  Drawing  (No.  837). 
^ik, — 1  have  a  drawing  in  red  crayon.  It  is  7  in.  by 
11  in.,  and  bears  the  name  "  Rafallo."  A  five-pointed 
star  appears  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  a  palette- 
like object  between  the  feet  of  the  figure  in  the  lower 
right  corner. 
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(NO     837)       UNIDENTIFIED    CRAYON    DRAWING 

The  words,  "  From  Van  Dykes  Museum,"  have  been 
written  below  the  right  foot  of  the  figure. 

Markings  appear  on  the  back  of  the  picture  as  here 
shown. 

Can  your  readers  give  any  information  regarding  :  — 
(1)  The  artist  ;  (2)  the  title  of  the  picture  subsequently 
developed  from  the  sketch;  (3)  the  collectors  through 
whose  hands  the  drawing  has  passed. — W.  R.  Anderson 
(Winnipeg,  Canada) 

Unidentified   Portrait  (No.   838). 
Sir, — The  illustration  is  of  an  oil  painting  which  was 
brought  out  from  England  by  my  father,  seventeen  years 
Lgo 

1  would  very  much  like  to  ascertain  if  it  is  by  a  noted 
artist,  and  as  I  have  been  advised  to  send  the  photograph 


on  to  you,  I  would  be  very  pleased  if  your  readers  could  help 
me  in  this  matter.  The  actual  size  of  the  painting  is 
about  4  ft.   by  3  ft. — L.   D.   Ottewell   (McLaren  Flat, 

South   Australia). 

Napoleonic  Medals. 
Sir, — Can  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
bearing  on  a  collection  of  Napoleonic  medals  in  base 
metal  that  I  have  in  my  possession.  They  were  originally 
given  by  Denon,  Napoleon's  Master  of  the  Mint,  to  my 
great-uncle  as  a  Christening  present,  and  consist  of  some 
fifty-six  medals  covering  the  whole  of  his  time  at  the 
Mint,  from  a  large  one  over  3  inches  in  diameter,  depicting 
the  Taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Return  of  the  King  to 
Paris,  down  to  one  struck  to  commemorate  the  Return 
from  Elba.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  medals  were 
struck  ;  one  I  know  of  is  not  here,  that  for  the  Taking 
of  London  ;  but  can  anyone  tell  me  how  many  there 
were  ?  I  can  find  no  books  in  New  Zealand  that  give 
me  that  information.  Also,  do  the  dies  still  exist  in 
France  ?  In  fact,  anv  information  will  be  gladly  received 
by — E.   E.   Malden   (North   Canterbury,   N.Z.). 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  830,  November,  1931). 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  above,  I  wish  to  say  I 
have  carefully  examined  this  work  and  am  quite  con- 
vinced it  is  an  oil  study  by  Corot. 

f  may  mention  I  am  very  familiar  with  this  master's 
work  and  have  several  examples  in  my  collection  of 
pictures. 

I  trust  this  opinion  may  be  of  service  to  Mr.  E. 
Grauenhorst,  of  Copenhagen,  the  owner  of  the  picture. 
— Albert   A.   Terry   (Victoria,    Australia). 
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FAKES    AND    FALLACIES 


Mr.     Herbert    Cescinsky's    latest     book*     is 
ostensibly  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  inexpert 
to   detect    fakes    of   old    English    furniture.     The    writer, 
however,   does  not  hold  out  high  hopes  of  the  amateur 
becoming  proficient  in  the  matter,  for  he  lays  down  the 
dictum   that    "  the   real    expert    in    furniture    must   begin 
with  a  workshop  training."     He  deprecates  flair,  for  he 
asserts  that  "  it  is  of  no  more  avail  in  the  detection  of 
a  (lever  fake  than  it  would  be  in  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's 
disease."     But  flair,  which  is  a  selective  instinct  for  what 
is   good,   may  often   save   a   collector  from   accepting   a 
fake  as  genuine,  while  workshop  training  does  not  neces- 
sarily render  its  owner  reliable  even  on  those  points  on 
which  it  should  have  rendered  him  most  expert.     Thus, 
in    I 'late    No.    5    there    are    two    illustrations    of    settees. 
Mr.   Cescinsky  criticises  these  as   follows  :-   "  There  is  a 
suspicious  similarity  between  these  two  mahogany  setters 
and  of  a  kind  which  one  would  not  find  in  original  work, 
made  when  furniture  was  merely  a  commercial  product." 
This  criticism  is  certainly  true,   as  even  to  the   inexpert 
the  one  illustrated  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page  should 
be   an   obvious    fake.      But    in    the   second    volume    oi    a 
previous  book  by  this  author,  entitled  English  Furniture 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  his  workshop  experience  was  relatively  fresh, 
this    identical   settee    is    illustrated    on    p.    69,    figure    67. 
In  the  text  it  is  desi  ribed  111  the  following  terms  :— "  Fig. 
1.7    is    ,1    beautiful    specimen    of    a    double-back    settee    oi 
about   1730.  from  the  1  1  ille<  t n >n  oi  Mr.   Percival  Griffiths, 
very  similar  111  design  to  .1  chair  .it    Nostril   Priory,  bu1 
of  finer  quality.      Bees-wax  and  frii  tion  for  over  a  century 
have   turned   the  colour  ol    the   mahogany    to   ;i    beautiful 
in) in  :e  shade." 

It  is  .1  little  surprising  thai  someone  in  whom  .1  "  work 
shop  training  "  sin  mid  .it  leasf  have  instilled  the  1  apa<  it) 
to  recognise  quality  oi  craftsmanship  should  ever  have 
held  the  opinion  thai  the  quality  ol  this  obviously  faked 
settee  was  liner  than  th.it  of  .m  unquestionablj  genuine 
period    piece. 

In    the    fourteen    points    (why    nol    thirteen  ?)    which 
Mr    Cescinsky  considers   necessary    for   the  examination 
uf  pieces  ol   furniture  in  ordei    to  discover  whither  the) 
are  genuine  or  not,  there  is  strangely  no  mention  what- 
soever el   design       Point    No.    s   reads  .is   follows  ts 
it  a  valuable  example  and  it  so  m  what  does  the  valui 
consist,   in   rarity,   detail  or  workmanship?"      How 
.111  author  write  in  these  days  aboul  a  piece  of  furniture 
without  referring  to  the  .ill  important  question  ol  design 
,ind  fine  proportion  ?      In  judging  the  authenticit)    ol 
piece  ol  furniture     "  value  "  is  .mother  matter  altogethei 
— the  question   ol   cardinal   importance   is   this         "  Is  tin- 
design  and  proportion  oi  the  piece  true  to  the  style  to 
which    it    purports    to    belong           The    faker    seldom 
possesses   .1    sensitive   eye    for  design.      He   will   make   .1 
piece  in  .1  certain  style  :    but  it  will  lack  the  proportion 
oi  that  style    the  subtleties  of  which  he  has  never  been 

•  "Thi   Gentl      Vrl    ol    I   iking    Furniture,"   by    Herbert   Cescinsky 
I  h  ipman  S  Hall.  I  ondon      2  ;ns.  net). 


able  to  grasp.  The  subtle  sections  of  mouldings  apper- 
taining to  a  certain  style  he  will  copy  inaccurately.  His 
carving  will  not  possess  the  traditional  handling  of  the 
original  craftsman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cescinsky  considers 
these  details  of  little  importance  in  his  "  detective 
methods  "  ;  or  perhaps  he  disregards  them,  since  such 
subtleties  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  sensitive  eye 
of  an  expert  with  judgment  and  a  flair. 

Mr.  Cescinsky  ingenuously  admits  that,  for  his  part, 
he  knows  nothing  about  Continental  furniture  ;  and  he 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  would  be  "  to  ruin  ray  eye 
and  spoil  my  judgment  so  far  as  English  furniture  is 
concerned."  Apparently  he  relies  chiefly  on  his  know- 
ledge of  woods  to  discriminate  between  British  and 
foreign  pieces,  for  he  states  : — "  To  one  well  acquainted 
with  woods  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  English 
walnut  and  that  from  the  Low  Countries,  but  this  implies 
3pei  nil  knowledge."  It  is  unfortunate  that,  as  a  result 
of  such  special  knowledge,  he  should  have  illustrated  in 
Plate  95  over  the  description  "A  Charles  II.  arm-chair," 
and  111  Plate  96  over  the  description  "Two  walnut  arm- 
chairs  ol  the  later  Restoration  years" — chairs  which, 
from  their  design,  are  definitely  of  Continental  and  not  ol 
English  provt  nam  < 

On  p.ige  35,  there  is  this  statement:  —  "There  are 
certain  types  ol  furniture  that  originated  at  certain 
definite  periods  and  are  not  found  before."  This  is  a 
truism  :  but  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Cescinsky  has  failed  to 
apply  to  convex  mirrors.  In  the  book  under  review  a 
1  ries  ol  these  convex  mirrors  is  illustrated,  in  connection 
with  which  the  author  says  in  the  text  that  convex 
mirrors  are  found  a1  a  slightly  later  date  than  1715  and 
"from  thence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  II    this   statement    is   correct,   then   why   does 

not  Mi  Cescinsky  support  it  l>v  illustrating  an  example 
ol  .1  convex  mirror  which  dates  from  within  eighty  years 
ol  the  time  when  lie  supposes  that  they  first  came 
into  vogue.  The  obvious  reason  for  this  omission  is 
because  convex  wall  mirrors  did  not  come  into  vogue 
earlier    than    1  780. 

Another  bad  error  in  dating  a  piece  occurs  in  the  case 
ol  the  oak  coffer  illustrated  in  Plate  38.  This  is  described 
a  lit.  ulteenth  century.  On  the  contrary,  its  peculiar 
construction  definitely  dates  it  as  thirteenth  century, 
\  similar  sort  of  decoration  of  whorls  or  roundels  certainly 
1.  appi  ared  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ; 
but  this  was  essentially  a  revival  and  one  easily  detectable 
by   the   knowledgeable   eye 

On  page  36  the  author  asks  why  mahogany  was  never 
used  for  making  panelling.  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  author  has  never  heard  of  the  famous  mahogany 
panelled  library  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk.  And  there 
are  others  besides  ;  while  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
wood  to  be  employed  for  panelling  in  the  American 
olonies  in  the  eighteenth  century.  To  give  but  one 
example  :  there  is  a  room  panelled  in  mahogany  built 
in  1  7  =5 1  in  the  Adams  Mansion  at  Ouincy,  Massachusetts. 
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Again,  on  p.  58,  a  statement  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  wainscotting  of  rooms  with  large  panels  came  in 
'after  about  1675."  This  assertion  is  inaccurate.  Sir 
Roger  Pratt,  who  was  Commissioner  to  Charles  II.,  refers 
to  wainscot  of  this  type  with  large  panels  in  his  note- 
books under  the  heading  of  "  Kingston  House,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1665  "  ;  and  Thorpe  Hall,  which  was  built 
1653-56,  contains  panelled  wainscot  with  the  large  panel 

A  chair — described  as  a  "  cockfighting  chair  "  is 
illustrated  in  Plate  197.  About  this  the  author  writes  : — 
"  The  sitter  straddled  the  seat  and  embracing  the  back, 
rested  his  chin  in  the  lunette  while  watching  a  '  main  ' 
of  cockfighting."  In  the  eighteenth  century  cockfighting 
mostly  took  place  in  surroundings  similar  to  the  Ring 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  To  suggest  that  the  chairs 
provided  for  the  audience  in  such  a  milieu  should  be  of 
such  an  elaborate  nature,  with  carved  legs  enriched  with 
gilding  and  the  upholstery  of  fine  stitched  needlework, 
is  grotesque.  It  is  only  equalled  by  the  statement  that 
the  occupant  rested  his  chin  in  the  "  lunette  "  at  the 
top  of  the  back. 

The  mahogany  side-table  with  central  mask  in  the 
frieze,  illustrated  in  Plate  218,  is  a  reproduction  made 
perhaps  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Cescinsky,  however, 
describes  it  as  an  example  of  pre-Chippendale. 

On  page  61,  Mr.  Cescinsky  tells  us  that: — "oak  re- 
mained the  constructional  wood  for  carcase-work  and 
for  the  interiors  of  drawers  throughout  the  walnut  years 
and  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  mahogany  period."  On 
the  contrary,  deal  was  the  most  usual  wood  for  the 
carcases  of  walnut  furniture,  although  oak  was  sometimes 
used  foi  pieces  of  exceptional  quality.  Deal  and  mahog- 
any were  more  often  used  for  the  carcases  of  mahogany 
furniture  than  oak.  Lower  grade  walnut  and  mahogany 
furniture  had  the  drawer  linings  of  deal  and  seldom  oi 
iab 

On  the  first  page  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  Walnut 
Furniture,  Mr.  Cescinsky  mentions  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  different  varieties  of  the  Kuropean  walnut-tree. 
Me  goes  on  to  say  :  "  we  can  ignore  here  the  Juglans 
1  of  America  as  it  does  not  concern  our  subject." 
Presumably  he  means  that  the  black  American  walnut 
was  never  used  for  the  making  of  English  furniture  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  Juglans 
nigra,  which  Mr.  Cescinsky  terms  American  walnut,  was 
called  in  the  eighteenth  century  black  Virginia  walnut, 
.mil  there  is  plenty  of  contemporary  evidence  to  prove 
be)  oiid  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  variety  of  American 
walnut  was  extensively  used  by  cabinet  makers  for 
walnut  pieces  in  the  eighteenth  century.  To  cite  two 
authorities  only,  one  may  refer  Mr.  Cescinsky  to  Dr. 
Hunter's  edition  of  John  Evelyn's  Sylva  (1776),  and 
I  liom.is  Sheraton's  (  abinet  Dictionary  (1803).  A  very 
little  resean  h  might  have  saved  Mr.  Cescinsky  from  su<  h 
.1     lip 

On  page  82  we  are  informed  that  "  the  original  finish 
oi  this  walnut  furniture  was  always  a  clear  oil  varnish." 
This  is  precisely  what  it  was  not.  Walnut  furniture  was 
polished  with  a  spirit  varnish  composed  of  spirits  of  wine 
mixed  with  gum-lacc.  Stalker  and  Parker,  in  their 
volume   entitled    Treatise   of  Japanning  and    Varnishing 


(1688),  give  a  very  full  description  of  how  furniture  was 
polished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Evelyn,  in 
his  Sylva,  also  writes  concerning  the  polishing  of  furni- 
ture. There  is  no  mention  in  either  of  these  works  oi 
the  use  of  oil  varnish.  The  statement  therefore  that 
walnut  furniture  was  always  polished  with  it  has  no 
foundation. 

On  page  89  we  are  told  that  "marquetry  appears  to 
begin  about  1670."  John  Evelyn,  in  the  first  edition 
(1664)  of  his  Sylva,  in  writing  about  walnut,  uses  the 
terms  "  inlayer  "  and  "  inlayings."  Here  is  definite 
evidence  that  marquetry  was  in  vogue  at  the  date  of  tin 
publication  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Cescinsky  informs  us.  in  Chapter  14,  that  walnut 
dining  tables  are  unknown.  At  Hamilton  Palace  there 
was  a  long  dining  table,  with  the  top  made  in  sections 
with  cabriole  legs  of  walnut.  In  contemporary  sale 
catalogues  mention  is  made  of  walnut  dining  tables 
For  instance,  in  the  catalogue  of  sale  of  the  contents 
of  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  1746-47,  "  a  walnut 
tree  dining  table  "  is  one  of  the  items.  Mr.  Cescinskv 
goes  on  to  make  the  following  amazing  statement  :  — 
"Walnut  chairs  of  the  1700-25  period  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  sets,  from  which,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  walnut  dining  table,  we  can  assume  that 
the  older  Stuart  furniture  had  not  been  discarded  in  the 
days  of  Anne  and  the  first  George  for  use  in  the  dining 
room."  Does  Mr.  Cescinsky  really  wis''  us  to  take  this 
statement  seriously  ?  The  chairs  illustrated  in  Plate  169 
are  unquestionably  dining  chairs,  and  all  four  of  them 
date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  are  many  examples  to-day  of  such  chairs  having 
survived  in  sets,  though  reduced  from  their  original 
number.  What  happened  to  the  householder  who.  in 
1 710,  lost  all  his  furniture  by  fire  ?  Was  he  obliged  to 
buy  second-hand  pieces  of  Stuart  furniture-  because  the 
cabinet  maker  refused  to  make  tables  or  sets  of  chairs 
Such  an  idea  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Before  bringing  this  criticism  to  a  close,  one  would 
like  to  revert  to  the  introductory  chapter.  In  this,  on 
the  basis  of  erroneous  population  statistics.  Mr.  Cescinskv 
deduces  "that,  in  1750,  there  were  not  140,000  families 
in  the  whole  of  England  who  could  have  afforded  to  have 
ordered  furniture  from  a  man  such  as  Chippendale." 
He  goes  on  to  argue  :  "  Of  these,  the  number  who  did 
refurnish  at  this  period  must  have  been  small  indeed, 
probably  not  more  than  2,000  in  all,  and  this  may  1» 
a  greatly  exaggerated  figure.  Yet  what  these  2,000 
families  had  made  from  1730  to  1790  (and  one  can  hardly 
imagine  the  same  house  being  twice  refurnished  in  this 
spai  e  of  time)  has  equipped  most  of  the  millionaires' 
houses  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  huge  stocks  of  furniture  in  the  hands  of  American 
dealers  and  department  stores."  Apparently,  .Mr 
Cescinsky  wants  us  to  believe  that  140,000  well-to-do 
families,  during  the  sixty  years.  1  730  go,  purchased 
sufficient  furniture  to  provide  for  2,000  households 
only.  At  this  rate  of  replenishment,  4,200  years  would 
have  to  elapse  before  the  well-to-do  classes  of  England 
had  once  completely  re-furnished  their  houses.  Further 
comment  is  superfluous. 
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"  A  Short  History  of  Costume  and  Armour,  A.I). 
1066-1800,"  by  Francis  M.  Kelly  and  Randolph 
Schwabe.     (Batsford,  London.     25s.  net) 

Mr.  Kelly's  most  happy  alliance  with  Professor 
Schwabe,  which  began  with  their  invaluable  Historic 
i  'ostume  published  a  few  years  ago,  has  once  more  resulted 
in  a  book  of  first-rate  importance  to  all  students  of 
i. ostume  and  armour.  Primarily,  this  History  is  intended 
for  those  whose  desire  for  knowledge  upon  these  closely 
allied  subjects  is  stimulated  either  by  professional  neces- 
sity or  amateur  interest.  Among  the  former  must  be 
included  artists,  designers  of  costumes,  pageant-masters 
and  so  forth,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  pursuing  their 
old  courses  these  will  still  cling  with  misguided  loyalty 
to  Planche,  and  the  legion  of  half-baked  handbooks  that 
have  been  produced  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Hitherto  such  a  study  has  been  very  generally  regarded 
as,  if  not  a  waste  of  time,  at  least  an  occupation  for 
either  leisured  amateurs  or  professional  designers  There 
is,  however,  one  section  of  the  public  who  must  in  tin 
end,  if  they  do  not  now ,  regard  this  subject  as  one  of 
verj  \ital  importance.  To-day  is  essentially  the  day  of 
the  specialist,  particularly  in  all  nutters  oi  art  criticism 
■slowly  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  older  generation 
Ol  critics  that  pure  aesthetics  are  no  longer  .1  reliable 
guide  whereby  the  works  of  one  master  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  ol  another.  ^Esthetics  must  plaj 
their  part  admittedly,  but  only  alter  every  available  la.  1 
nas  been  drawn  from  a  disputed  work.  It  lias  loir,;  been 
known  that  canvas  and  paint  may  reveal  Invaluable 
secrets  when  submitted  to  chemical  ami  physical  tests 
It  is  as  indisputable  that  details  ol  costume  ami  armour 
will  reveal  even  more  important  (acts.  lor  while  the 
former  can  at  best  furnish  only  a  terminus  a  quo,  with 
possiblv  a  half-century  oi  latitude  tor  the  terminus  ad 
nit  in,  the  latter  u ill  frequently  li\  the  date  of  a  painting 
or  piece  of  sculpture  within  five  years,  and  limit  tin- 
locality  of  the  painting  almost  to  a  counts.  Such  is  no 
idle  boast  ;  it  has  been  done  again  and  again.  And 
unpalatable  as  the  fact  may  be  to  critics,  it  is  being 
generally  realised  that  at  all  events  111  the  re, dm  ol  early 
portraiture  one  archaeological  detail  is  worth  a  volume 
ol  ill-digested  .esthetics.  Facts,  and  more  facts,  arc 
.van ted.  Vnd  m  this  book  huts  in  abundance  are 
lurnished   for  those   who  have  eves   to  see  and  read. 

Ihe  scope  of  Mr     Kelly's   History  is  indicated   by  its 

title        Though  not  stated,  it  is  in  iac  t  a  historv  ot   English 

ostume,  with,  however,  numerous  valuable  and  well- 
considered  side-lights  upon  Continental   fashions  as  and 

•\lien    they    made   their   appearance   in   this  country. 
Besides  being  a   writer  of   books.    Mr     Kelly  is  himself 

1  leader  of  them,  and  this  History  shows  m  its  con- 
strui  tion  ample  evidence  that  the  author  had  his  eye 
upon  the  convenience  ol  those  who  would  make  use  of 
it  It  is,  indeed,  so  designed  that  an  index  is  almost 
an  unnecessary,  though  a  welcome,  luxury.  The  joint 
authors  have  drawn  upon  as  many  and  varied  sources 
lor  their  illustrations  as  has  Mr    Kelly  for  his  text.     Manu- 


scripts, sculpture,  tombs,  silver,  paintings  and  engravings, 
and  as  far  as  possible  dated  or  datable  examples,  have 
all  been  laid  under  contribution. 

I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Kelly  on  one 
small  point  only.  He  describes  tentatively  the  corslet 
of  the  Constable  in  the  Musee  de  l'Armee  as  being  an 
example  of  that  much  debated  armament,  "  the  Almain 
rivet,"  presumably  because  it  is  a  "  half  armour  " 
fashioned  with  a  splinted  back  and  breast  (No.  i.).  It 
cannot  be  an  "  Almain  rivet."  One  fact  emerges  from 
the  welter  of  otherwise  indefinite  textual  evidence — the 
Almain  rivet  was  composed  of  a  back  and  breast  "  and 
all  oyr  things  belongynge  toyeme  ;  videl't  ....  salletts 
.  .  gorgetts  ....  p'e  of  splints."  Tasses  might  be. 
but  generally  were  not,  added.  And  this  armour  is 
clearly  not  furnished  with  "  a  pair  of  splints,"  that  is 
a  pair  of  arms  defending  the  outsides  of  the  limbs,  but 
only,  often  both  in  England  and  Germany,  having  an 
extension  of  three  or  four  lames  over  the  backs  of  the 
hands.  The  greater  part  of  three  pairs  of  such  splints 
is  to  be  seen  in  Mendlesham  Church,  and  another 
English  pan    is  in   Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day's  collection. 

There  is  one  other  objection  to  the  old  identification 
ol  these  splinted  corslets  with  "  Almain  rivets."  The 
latter  was  the  cheapest  form  of  armament.  To  make 
a  back  and  breast  each  of  a  dozen  or  more  lames,  carefully 
shaped  and  connected  by  sliding  rivets,  is  a  far  more 
difficult  and  costly  piece  of  work  than  to  beat  up  the 
same  defences  each   from  a  single  plate. 

Messrs.  Kelly  and  Schwabe  have  once  more  produced 
in  authoritative  book  replete  with  much  hitherto  un- 
apprei  iated  matter  upon  a  subject  which  they  have 
made  especially  their  own.  And  Messrs  Batsford,  both 
in  printing  and  illustration,  have  done  full  justice  to  a 
book  that  is  bound  to  find  a  most  honourable  place  upon 
the  shelves  of  every  antiquary. — C.R.B. 

"  Boutell's  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  Revised  and 
Illustrated  by  V.  Wheeler-Holohan.  (Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.     21s.  net) 

Mr.  Wheeler-Holohan  would  have  been  wise  had 
he  remembered  the  ancient  adage  of  new  wine  and  old 
bottles — no  pun  is  intended — before  he  undertook  the 
task  of  modernising  a  book  that  "dates"  so  obviously 
as  Boutell's  Manual.  The  sole  value  to  the  heraldic 
student  of  this  antiquated  handbook  lies  in  the  help  it 
offers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  lucubrations  of  its 
author's  contemporaries.  Any  attempt  to  bring  it  up 
to  date  destroys  such  value  as  it  may  possess.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Wheeler-Holohan  has  added 
in  the  shape  of  chapters  on  the  heraldry  of  the  Great  War, 
and  the  Dominions,  and  the  badges  of  His  Majesty's 
ships,  is  not  of  considerable  interest.  Undoubtedly, 
these  matters  are  of  importance  to  those  who  may  be 
connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  heraldic  offices.  But 
his  editing  of  the  original  work  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
at  least  by  those  who  may  contemplate  a  serious  study 
of  the  subject  from  the  historical  standpoint. 
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To  the  budding  Bluebottles 
and  Golden  Gridirons  of  the  next 
[i  ration,  however,  this  book 
will  be  a  joy.  In  it  they  will 
rind  ample  justification  for  every 
enormity  that  they  may  per- 
petrate. "  Heraldic  language  is 
most  concise,  and  is  always 
minutely  exact,  definite,  and 
explicit.  All  unnecessary  words 
are  omitted,  and  all  repetitions 
,are  carefully  avoided."  With 
clear  consciences  they  will  be  able 
to  indulge,  to  their  entire  con- 
tentment, in  of  the  firsts,  of  the 
seconds,  of  the  thirds,  to  bespatter 
their  texts  with  aquilateds,  lam- 
passis,  donees,  ferrateds,  trans- 
fluents,  nombril  points,  forcenes 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Queen 
\  ii  toria  Street  jargon,  the  pom- 
posities of  the  nineteenth-centurv 
heralds,  with  which  the  Glossary 
in  i  rammed.  And  the  Editor's 
omissions  are  frequently  as  sur- 
prising as  his  inclusions.  Such 
newcomers  to  the  Art  as  Zulu-, 
and  hartbeests  appear  side  by  side 
with  gardebraces  and  hempbrakes, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  make  his 
list  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
reader  will  seek  in  vain,  however, 
for  such  old  friends  as  the  zvode- 
wouse  of  Woodiwiss,  the  sallet  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  the  ape's 
clog  of  the  de  la  Poles,  the  shaffron 
of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  the 

round  lop  of  Carew,  the  standard  of  Montague,  or  the 
scythe  of  Mainwaring.  And  though  he  treats  of  excep- 
tional features  such  as  the  coroneted  mitre  of  the  Bishop 
Palatine  of  Durham  (whom  he  calls  a  "  Count  Palatine  "), 
he  omits  all  mention  of  the  triple  supporters  peculiar  to 
some  Scots  coats 

Frequently  the  author's  archaeology,  and  on  occasions 
even  his  knowledge  of  English  and  French  are  at  fault. 
\  Inirgonet  is  not  a  helm  ;  a  molette  is  not  the  French 
for  a  spur  ;  a  habergeon  is  not  of  necessity  without 
sleeves.  Even  the  N.E.D.  has  failed  to  give  a  quietus 
to  that  old  imposter  abacot,  who  once  more  appears  as 
a  cap  of  state.  No  such  word  exists  or  ever  has  existed  ; 
and,  pace  the  N.E.D.,  bycoket  has  never  meant  in  English 
anything  but  a  headpiece.  And  while  he  characterises 
a  particularly  graceless  helmet  of  late  type,  but  one  the 
like  of  which  occurs  on  many  a  fine  armour  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  "  impossible,"  he  heads  his 
fourteenth  chapter  with  two  of  Pratt's  monstrosities, 
and  describes  them  as  helms  that  "  could  actually  be 
worn." 

It    is    entirely    beside   the   point   to   cite,    as   the    sole 

eption  to  the  old  metal  on  metal  and  colour  on  colour 

rule,    the    arms    of    the    kingdom    of    Jerusalem.      Since 

these  arms  are  not  English,  their  evidence   is  valueless. 
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11  continental  heraldrv  must  be 
dragged  into  the  discussion,  nor- 
thern German  and  Scandinavian 
rolls  of  arms  can  furnish  literally 
dozens  of  mediaeval  coats  with 
gules  upon  azure,  while  Hungary 
can  produce  one  well-known  1  oat 
of  chequey  or  and  argent. 

There  is  no  obviously  adequate 
reason  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
Glossary  of  such  terms  as  Lord 
Oreat  Chamberlain,  and  there  is 
still  less  for  the  illuminating  defi- 
nition thereof — "  an  office  of 
great  importance."  The  Biblio- 
graphy would  be  funnv  were  it 
not  pathetic. — C.R.B. 

"  The  Sculptor  Speaks  :  Jacob 
Epstein  to  Arnold  L.  Haskell. 
A  Series  of  Conversations  on 
Art."  (Heinemann,  London. 
8s.  6d.  net) 

From  scattered  conversations 
over  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Haskell  has  built  up  a  book  which 
is  in  fact  if  not  in  intent  Mr. 
Epstein's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua, 
and  it  deserves  the  attention  and 
respect  that  all  obviously  sincere 
work  must  command.  In  these 
pages  the  legendary  Epstein,  a 
man  whose  aim  has  been  to  shock 
his  way  into  notoriety  by  cultiva- 
ting "  ugliness,"  vanishes,  and 
we  meet  a  man  of  dignity  and 
self-respect,  whose  sincerity  none 
may  question.  Mr.  Epstein's 
statement  of  the  artistic  faith  that  is  in  him  is  curiously 
lucid,  and  will  confound  those  who  put  him  among  the 
extreme  moderns.  Thus  we  have  him  demanding  like- 
ness in  a  portrait  bust,  denying  that  roughness  in  the  com- 
pleted work  is  a  virtue  in  itself,  and  acclaiming  the  great 
masters  of  his  craft.  We  also  learn  much  about  the  man 
and  his  tastes.  Very  instructive  is  his  interest  in  Negro 
art,  of  which  he  has  a  considerable  collection,  coupled 
with  his  crisp  remark  that  to  create  as  the  Negro  created 
would  be  impossible  even  if  desirable,  as  we  cannot 
think  as  the  Negro  thought.  The  canon  of  art,  then, 
as  here  laid  down,  is  orthodox  enough  to  be  crowned 
by  an  Academy.  How  then  to  square  theory  with 
practice,  artistic  realism  with  Rima,  Genesis  with  a  love 
of  beauty  ?  In  this  regard  it  must  be  noted  that  tin- 
works  which  raise  the  anger  of  the  crowd  are  abstractions  ; 
and  an  abstraction,  the  artist's  vision  of  that  which  none 
has  seen,  is  free  and  may  not  be  denied.  Genesis  is 
the  latest  affront.  The  name  no  doubt  is  part  of  the 
offence,  but  what  the  sculptor  had  in  mind  was  "  in 
the  beginning  "  ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  builded  better 
than  he  knew.  If  an  anthropologist  had  asked  for  .1 
symbol  of  "in  the  beginning  "  and  Genesis  had  been 
carved  for  him,  he  could  have  accepted  its  symbolism 
entire.     "  Here,"   he   might   say,    "  is   indeed    the   great 
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Earth-Mother  of  Piltdown  Man."  Teeming  fecundity 
is  there,  and  power,  and  over  all  a  lustful  brooding  in 
the  hardly  human  face,  with  the  great  brow  ridges  of 
an  anthropoid.  Cybele  and  the  many-breasted  Artemis 
of  the  Ephesians,  Istar  and  Aphrodite  herself,  grew  from 
such  a  figure.  The  beginning  of  all  loveliness  was  just 
a  thing  like  that.  But  the  sculptor  of  Genesis  is  also 
the  modeller  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Child,  which  might 
stand  almost  unrebuked  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  of. 
the  bronze  heads  of  little  children.  But  like  or  dislike 
his  work  as  we  may,  and  few  of  us  would  care  to  live 
with  Genesis,  there  is  one  thing  the  candid  reader  of 
this  book  may  not  do,  and  that  is  believe  that  there  is 
any  charlatanism  in  the  man  ;  for  here,  if  ever  in  the 
spoken  word,  speaks  an  entirely  honest  craftsman. — F.C 

"  A  Grammar  of  the  Arts,"  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes. 
(Bell,  London.     10s.   6d.  net) 

Here  is  a  book  that  should  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers 
of  Art,  for  without  extravagance  or  dogmatism  it  outlines 
clearly  and  succinctly  the  essentials  of  the  arts  and 
finer  crafts,  as  a  guide  for  those  whose  knowledge  is 
limited,  written  by  one  who  has  lived  his  life  amons 
masterpieces.  The  title  of  the  book  may  seem  forbidding, 
but  if  the  analysis  of  a  language  may  be  a  tedious  business, 
giving  us  little  indication  of  the  lovely  or  useful  purposes 
to  which  the  language  may  be  put,  a  grammar  of  art 
may  be  the  enchanting  adventure  Sir  Charles  makes  it. 
Under  "  Representative  Art"  he  deals  with  the  artiste 
relation  to  the  world  outside  himself,  from  the  first 
..rtistic  stirrings  of  the  primitive  mind,  how  they  arose, 
and  how  in  symbolic  drawing  and  in  realistic  painting 
these  stirrings  were  satisfied  ;  and  thus  very  early  in 
the  book  the  vexed  question  of  "  truth  to  nature  "  is 
stated,  and  its  implications  explained  ;  and  the  terms 
(lassie  and  Romantic  made  intelligible.  L'nder  1  >n  <  ir.it  i  \  < 
Art  the  attraction  of  pattern  and  all  that  goes  to  a 
decorative  design,  whether  in  a  picture  or  in  an  object 
of  utility,  is  discussed  ;  while  in  the  division  devoted 
to  Constructive  Art  we  have  su<  h  matters  as  litnrss 
for  purpose,  right  use  oi  material,  and  so  on.  brought 
under  review.  The  principles  laid  down  :  we  have  them 
applied  to  drawing,  engraving,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  ceramics  and  glass,  textile-.,  metalwork, 
woodwork  and  printing,  and  this  application  is  illustrated 
with  descriptions  of  the  work  of  particular  rai  es,  peoples, 
and  artists.  Especially  valuable  lor  tin-  layman  aspiring 
to  connoisseurship  is  the  sub-division  of  the  section 
devoted  to  painting  mto  parts  dealing  respectively  with 
the  frescoes,  altar-pieces,  and  pictures  in  the  grand  style 
lor  the  enrichment  of  palaces,  and  with  cabinet  paintings 
lor  hanging  m  private  houses  .  .1  very  vital  distinction 
Not  all  collectors  oJ  i  erami<  s,  glass,  and  furniture  will 
readily  endorse  some  of  Sir  Charles'  strictures  on  the 
baroque  and  rococo,  but  even  if  we  continue  in  our 
naughtiness  we  shall  admit  that  probably  he  is  right. 

"  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Lombard  Street  Edition.  (Piccadilly  Fountain 
Press,   London.     2s.   per   part) 

The  n .  mt  h-ucs  of  parts  of  this  excellent  edition 
have  in  quality  kept  well  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first 
number.      In  these,   lovers  of  Pickwick  can  enjov  repro- 


ductions of  the  first  issues  of  the  plates  by  "  Phiz," 
Seymour,  and  Buss,  as  well  as  the  famous  green-backs, 
accompanying  an  immeasurably  better  and  more  readable 
fount  of  type  than  that  which  was  used  in  the  rare  original 
edition.  So  closely  is  the  imitation  adhered  to  that  it 
is  only  the  obvious  superiority  of  the  lettering  and 
paper,  and  the  changed,  if  suitably  arranged,  advertise- 
ments, which  destroy  the  illusion  that  an  exceptionally 
fine  copy  of  the  "  first-first  "  of  1836-37  is  before  us. 
Collectors  who  wish  to  enjov  the  sensation  of  reading 
this  immortal  work  from  a  copy  closely  resembling  an 
original  of  vast  price  (except  in  the  matter  of  greater 
convenience  to  the  eyesight),  cannot  do  better  than 
obtain  these  fascinating  numbers  as  they  appear — and 
by  all  means  preserve  them  in  their  celebrated  wrappers. 

"  The  People's  Life  and  Work  Series,"  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  by  Dorothy  Hartley  and  Margaret  M. 
Elliot.  (Batsford,  London.  Paper  boards,  4s.  6d.  ; 
cloth,  5s.  6d.  net  each) 

The  great  improvement  made,  during  the  present 
century,  in  almost  all  methods  of  instruction,  has  been 
most  marked,  perhaps,  in  the  presentation  of  history. 
Reappearing  from  the  limbo  where  the  efforts  of  the 
dry-as-dust  historians  with  their  endless  and  meaningless 
list  of  names  and  dates,  against  which  Carlyle  so  vehe- 
mently raved,  had  banished  it,  the  racial  biography  now 
takes  its  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  modern 
historian  calls  back  ghosts  to  life,  and  series  such  as  the 
one  under  consideration  are  of  the  greatest  help  in  setting 
tlie  stage  whereon  these  ghosts  may  walk  with  a  real 
similitude  of  existence.  The  two  volumes  just  issued, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  set,  deal  with  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  respectively  ; 
and  then  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  mass  of  interesting  detail  together  with  a 
number  of  informative  illustrations,  showing  considerable 
research  among  contemporary  records  of  the  various 
periods  They  have  profited  by  the  experience  gained 
111  the  previous  numbers,  and  have  attained  an  even 
higher  standard  of  accural  y,  from  which  a  few  slips 
1  in  scarcely  be  said  to  detract.  In  Vol.  VI.,  plate  12a, 
Edy,  tlie  engraver,  is  rendered  as  Eady  ;  and  the  date 
1793  to  plate  jib  seems  much  too  late  for  the  style 
of    costume    involved. 

Looking  through  the  illustrations  to  Volume  I.,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  authors  have  not  thought  it  necessar) 
to  mention  that  the  popular  attribution  of  a  celebrated 
effigy  in  the  Temple  Church  as  Geoffrey  de  Magnavillc 
is  no  longer  tolerated  by  antiquaries.  But  while  it  is  of 
interest  to  notice  such  points,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  minimise  the  value  of  the  work  achieved,  which  is  a 
worthy  reward  of  very  considerable  effort,  and  will  well 
repay  perusal  by  all  readers  interested  in  their  country's 
past. 

"  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  City  of  Winchester," 
by  Edith  E.  Wilde.  (Reprinted  from  "  The  Hamp- 
shire Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society's 
Papers   and   Proceedings,"   Vol.  X.     6d.  net) 

The  weights  and  measures  in  the  Westgate  Museum 
at  Winchester  undoubtedly  form  the  most  important 
series  of  such  things  of  English  origin  in    existence.      For 
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many  years  there  has  been  no  complete  and  scientific 
inventory  of  these  invaluable  objects.  Of  the  four  lists 
published  between  1876  and  1906,  two  were  incorrect 
— one  by  strange  irony  was  printed  in  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  1905-6 — and  two  were  incomplete. 
The  authoress,  who  was  formerly  Curator  of  the  Win- 
chester Museum,  prepared  this,  the  first  reliable  account 
of  these  relics,  with  the  expert  assistance  of  Mr.  \V.  J. 
Andrew,  F.S.A.,  shortly  after  the  collection  was  for  the 
first  time  adequately  exhibited  in  1927.  Her  analysis 
is  thoroughly  competent,  well  illustrated  by  apposite 
extracts  from  contemporary  documents  and  excerpts 
li'om  the  works  of  other  writers,  who  have  touched 
upon  this  subject. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  has  not  increased 
the  usefulness  of  her  paper  by  including  drawings  of 
the  badges,  coats  of  arms,  and  initials  appearing  on  the 
weights. 

"  Water-Colour  Guidance  for  the  Student,  the 
Amateur  and  the  Occasional  Colourist,"  by  J. 
Hullah  Brown.  (A.  &  C.  Black,  London.  12s.  6d. 
net) 

The  range  of  Mr.  Hullah  Brown's  present  book  is 
almost  as  wide  as  that  of  the  medium  he  describes.  It 
is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  veriest 
beginner,  while  pursuing  the  theme  sufficiently  far  to 
serve  many  whose  names  would  be  ranged  under  very 
different  headings.  It  deals  not  only  with  purely  tech- 
nical matters,  such  as  the  mixing  and  gradation  of  colours, 
the  application  of  plain  washes,  etc.,  but  also  with  the 
creative  and  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  ;  seeking  to 
aid  the  painter  in  the  exercise  of  his  imagination  as  well 
as  in  the  manipulation  of  his  brushes.  The  book  is 
liberally  illustrated  with  twenty-four  full-page  repro- 
ductions in  colour  from  drawings  by  various  artists, 
while  the  text  is  further  interspersed  with  numerous 
helpful  diagrams. 

"  How  to  Use  Pastels,  with  Notes  on  Composition, 
Harmony,  etc.,"  by  J.  K.  Popham.  (John  Lane, 
London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

If  the  practice  of  the  arts  could  be  learnt  from  books 
Mr  11  the  students  of  to-day  would  indeed  be  blessed, 
lor  they  have  at  their  disposal  an  immense  and  ever- 
growing library  ranging  from  great  text  books  to  practical 
little  handbooks  such  as  this.  But  if  flic  adequate 
practice  of  art  demands  a  practical  schooling  that  books 
cannot  provide,  there  are  a  hundred  valuable  hints, 
illustrations  and  explanations  that  can  be  conveyed  in 
print,  especially  when  the  text  is  illuminated  by  black- 
and-white  or  coloured  drawings  :  And  the  student  with 
experience  in  other  branches  of  drawing  and  painting, 
or  one  just  beginning  as  a  pastellist,  will  find  Mr.  Popham's 
description  of  an  art  in  which  he  is  himself  so  proficient, 
and  of  its  medium  and  its  methods,  its  powers  and  its 
limitations,  as  practical  as  could  be  desired.  No  aspect 
ot  the  pastellist's  work  is  forgotten,  from  the  choice  of 
colours  and  papers  to  the  methods  of  using  both  to  the 
best  advantage.  Mr.  Popham  does  not  overlook  com- 
position, on  which  he  has  some  useful  notes,  and  the 
importance  of  harmony  and  contrast  and  lighting.  The 
text,   always  admirably    lucid,    is   illustrated   with   black- 
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and-white  and  coloured  reproductions  of  work  by  the 
author. 

"  Figure  Drawing  and  Portraiture,  in  Lead  Pencil, 
Chalk,  and  Charcoal,"  by  Borough  Johnson,  S.G.A. 
(Pitman,   London.     25s.   net) 

More  than  once  it  has  been  charged  upon  the  memory 
of  a  great  painter  that  "  he  couldn't  draw."  Stripped 
of  exaggeration,  we  know  what  the  statement  is  worth, 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  worthless  ;  for  there  is  not  a 
gallery  in  the  land  that  does  not  possess  at  least  one  exam- 
ple where  the  artist,  as  draughtsman,  would  appear  to 
falter.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Johnson  that 
good  drawing  is  inseparable  from  complete  artistic 
expression,  while  yet  being  of  itself  distinctive.  Having 
demonstrated  this  time  and  again,  it  chanced  that  no  less 
an  adviser  than  Herkomer  himself  urged  upon  Mr.  Johnson 
"  to  write  a  book  on  pencil  drawing."  It  was  done,  and  the 
good  result  which  attended  it  passed  on  in  successive  vol- 
umes, now  probably  to  be  repeated  in  the  present  effort. 

"  Art  cannot  be  taught.  Drawing,  like  science,  can," 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  believing  the  former  to  be  "  the  gift 
of  God  "  and  the  latter  the  gift  of — well,  some  who  are 
not  quite  gods.  Figure  Drawing,  then,  is  a  volume  of 
instruction  for  the  student  who  would  keep  faith  with 
himself  and  with  the  preceptor  who  seeks  to  lead  him  ; 
a  volume  also  of  pleasure  and  profit  for  artistic  people 
generally.  The  author's  text  is  well  argued  and  thorough- 
paced from  its  very  opening.  Thus  : — "  The  principles 
of  art,  in  all  its  branches,  its  history,  its  poetry  and  its 
technique,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  a  compulsory 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  and  colleges." 
That  endorses  much  that  was  said  to  the  same  effect 
by  a  famous  Slade  Professor  over  sixty  years  ago,  in  an 
Oxford  lecture  room.  Some  day  it  may  become  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  with  his  chapters,  thirteen 
in  all,  dealing  lucidly  and  at  sufficient  length  with  every 
aspect  of  the  students'  need.  We  get  advice  as  to  com- 
position, figure  and  action,  treatment,  anatomy,  tech- 
nique, memorised  drawing  and  so  on,  all  well  pointed 
and  clear.  The  whole  argument  is  illustrated  with 
forty-six  drawings,  followed  by  a  gallery  of  thirty-six 
additional  studies,  making  eighty-two  full-page  plates 
of  delightful  workmanship. 

No  student  of  art  should  miss  so  reliable  a  storehouse 
of  intelligence  and   inspiration. — W.B.K. 

Kogg  Art  Museum  Notes.  Vol.  II.,  No.  6.  (Harvard 
University  Press.     20  cents  net) 

The  paper  which  has  the  place  of  honour  in  this 
number,  The  Tahull  Virgin  by  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  will 
prove  of  considerable  interest  not  only  to  students  of 
early  Catalan  sculpture,  but  to  those  others  who,  less 
critically  inclined,  can  nevertheless  find  entertainment 
and  some  instruction  in  the  strange  and  quaint  adventures 
and  queer  coincidences  that  play  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  lives  of  collectors.  The  Tahull  Virgin  appeared 
at  the  Fogg  Museum  in  May,  1925,  when  it  was  im- 
mediately recognised  as  Catalan  work  of  the  early  twelfth 
century  ;  but  it  was  the  accidental  sight  of  a  photograph 
of  this  figure,  together  with  some  others,  while  waiting 
to  begin  a  lecture  at  Barcelona,  that  enabled  the  author 
to  establish  whence  this  figure  originally  came. 
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THE  AGE  OF  WALNUT 

By  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


The  term  "  Age  of  Walnut  "  is  generally 
used  in  connection  with  furniture.  In  the  casi 
of   the   loan   exhibition   in   aid   of   the   Northern 

Hospitals,  which  Sir  l'hilip  Sassoon  is  now  holding 
at  his  residence,  25,  Park  Lane,  it  has  been 
applied  as  a  convenient  chronometrical  definition 
to  the  period  embracing  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.. 
James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne.  The 
display  include-  not  only  furniture,  but  examples 
of  all  forms  of  art  during  this  era,  with,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  works  of  special  attraction  fashioned 
a  year  or  so  outside  the  prescribed  term.  The 
"  Age  of  Walnut  "  was  a  happy  period  to  choose, 
for  though  not  an  era  of  great  art,  it  was  one  of 
superb  craftsmanship.  It  was  an  age  when  the 
quickly  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  raised 
the  general  standard  of  life  and  inspired  the  rich 
to  invest  their  houses  with  an  atmosphere  of 
comfort  and  beauty  they  had  never  before  attained. 
It  was  an  era  of  fine  furniture  and  beautiful  silver 
and  textiles,  an  era  when  English  potters  and 
glass  maker-,  already  producing  beautiful   work 


were  acquiring  that  technical  skill  which  in  the 
latter  part  oi  the  eighteenth  century  made  their 
wares  unrivalled  throughout  Europe.  To  say  in 
what  manner  the  exhibition  represents  this  era, 
I  must  assume  the  guise  of  a  prophet,  for  though 
it  will  have  been  already  open  a  week  by  the 
time  this  issue  is  published,  at  present  my  only 
source  of  information  is  a  list  of  intended  exhibits. 
I  his,  however,  makes  the  task  simple  for  most  of 
tin  exhibits  are  wellknown  to  fame.  Such  is 
the  generosity  of  lenders,  that  Mrs.  David  Gubbay 
and  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  have  had  the  contents  of 
most  of  the  finer  collections  in  England  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  judging  from  this  anticipatorv 
list,  the  committee  have  limited  their  choice  to 
works  representing  the  fine  flower  of  the  art  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  period. 

So  far  I  have  omitted  to  mention  historical 
relics.  There  are  a  number  of  these  :  some  of 
them  of  exceptional  interest.  The  gold  repeating 
watch  and  chatelaine,  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
<  |ueen  Anne,  lent  by  H.M.  The  Queen,  come  under 
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the  heading  of  historical,  but  are  also  works  of 
fine  artistic,  craftsmanship.  Wholly  historical  in 
its  interest  is  the  important  document  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  "  Lords  Spirituall  and  Tem- 
pi nail,"  1688,  to  make  provision  for  the  loss  of 
the  Great  Seal.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
King  James  II.,  in  his  first  attempted  flight  from 
the  Kingdom,  flung  the  Great  Seal  into  the 
Thames,  hoping  to  make  legal  government  im- 
possible during  its  absence.  Five  Bishops  and 
twenty-two  temporal  peers  assembled  next  day 
at  the  Guildhall,  and,  without  unduly  straining 
the  elasticity  of  the  British  Constitution,  drew  up 
this  document  empowering  Mr.  Francis  Gwyn, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  use  his  signature 
instead  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  document  is  lent 
by  Sir  Hugh  Miller.  Another  interesting  Stuart 
relic  is  an  I.O.U.  written  by  King  Charles  II., 
during  his  exile  at  Brussels,  to  Sir  Michael 
Graham,  and  now  the  property  of  Sir  Gin- 
Graham. 

Though  walnut  was  the  wood  chiefly  used  for 
the  fashionable  furniture  of  the  time,  the  age  was 
also  noted  for  its  finely  decorated  pieces  in  mar- 
quetry, gesso  and  lacquer,  and  all  types  are 
strongly  represented  ;  while  there  is  superb  display 
of  mirrors — the  finest  of  this  period  which  has 
ever  been  brought  together.  Among  lenders 
of  furniture  is  Mrs.  David  Gubbay,  who  is 
represented  by  about  fifty  pieces  of  very  fine 
quality,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne.  The  example  illus- 
trated is  a  superb  William  and  Mary  double- 
backed  winged  settee,  upholstered  in  flowered 
Genoa  velvet.  Among  other  collections  drawn 
upon  are  those  of  Sir  Gomer  Berry,  Lord  Brownlow, 


Mrs.  Chester-Beatty,  Mr.  Guy  Charrington,  Cap- 
tain Colville,  Major  L.  M.  E.  Dent,  Miss  T.  M. 
Dent,  and  Mr.   Frank  Green. 

A  feature  of  the  silver  section,  which  rivals  that 
of  the  furniture  in  importance,  is  the  fine  repre- 
sentation of  what  may  be  termed  ceremonial 
plate  contributed  by  the  City  Companies.  These, 
of  course,  include  pieces  of  high  historic  interest, 
such  as  the  Seymour  Salt,  reputed  to  have  been 
made  as  a  gift  for  Catherine  of  Braganza  on  her 
arrival  in  England  for  her  marriage  with  King 
Charles  II.  This  with  other  works  is  lent  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company.  But  the  treasures  of 
nearly  all  the  important  Companies  have  been 
drawn  upon,  the  list  of  lenders  including  the 
Blacksmiths,  Carpenters,  Clothworkers,  Coach- 
makers,  Cooks,  Coopers,  Cordwainers,  Cutlers, 
Fishmongers,  Girdlers,  Innholders,  Mercers,  Mer- 
chant Taylors,  Painter-Stainers,  Pewterers,  Sad- 
dlers, Skinners,  and  Stationers.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Bank  of  England  are  among  other  City 
representatives  ;  while  among  private  lenders. 
Sir  John  Noble  has  contributed  a  large  array  of 
interesting  exhibits,  and  numerous  others  have 
been  lent  by  Lord  Brownlow,  Lord  Camrose, 
Mrs.  Arthur  James,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Alastair 
Mackintosh,  Lord  Northampton,  Mr.  Lennard 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Meyer  Sassoon,  Sir  Philip  Sassoon, 
Lord  Spencer,  Sir  Charles  Welby,  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Welby,  and  Col.  Sir  Harold  Wernher. 

Though  the  pictorial  art  of  the  "  Age  of  Walnut  " 
was  surpassed  by  that  of  succeeding  eras,  British 
portraiture  was  at  least  sufficiently  good  to 
support  Addison's  claim  that  in  face  painting 
we  surpassed  the  Continent.  Most  of  the  best 
of   this  work  was  produced  by  foreigners  who 
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VIRGIN"  AND  CHILD 

BY  JEHAM  FOLXQUET 

Lent  from  the  Royal  Museum,  Antwerp,  to  the 

French  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House 


Printed  in  England. 
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visited  or  settled 
in  England.  Yet 
it  is  impossible 
to  regard  these 
works  as  alien, 
for  England  in 
artistic  matters 
possesses  to  a 
rare  degree  the 
faculty  of  put- 
ting its  imprint 
on  everyone 
who  resides  for 
any  time  in  the 
country.  Even 
Van  Dyck,  with 
half  a  lifetime  of 
high  accomplish  - 
ment  behind 
him,  fell  under 
this  influence,  so 
that  his  English 
pictures  stand  in 
a  class  apart 
from  his  Conti- 
nental work.  In 
the  Age  of  Wal- 
nut, Lely  and 
Kneller  were 
the  leading 
foreign  artists 
settled  here, 
both  so  com- 
pletely Angli- 
cised that  now 
we  class  them  as 
English.  They 
were  highly 
capable  painters, 
technically 
almost  in  the 
highest  rank, 
though  their 
reputation  has 
suffered  through 
the  number  of 
school  pictures 
and  copies 
a  t  r  i  b u  t  e  d  to 
them.  Here  they 
are  seen  at  their 
best  in  original 
portraits  of  some 
of  the  most 
famous  people  of 
their  time,  from 
the     collections 

of  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lee  of  Eareham,  Sir  Henry 
Floyd,  Mr.  Leonard  Gow,  Hon.  E.  Harmsworth, 
and  Lord  Strathmore.  There  are  other  foreign- 
born  artists  represented  :  Lens  (Lord  Brownlow) , 
Rigaud  (the  Duke  of  Portland),  Danckerts  (Sir 
Philip   Sassoon),   and   Mignard    and   Maes    (Lord 
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Spencer).  Then 
there  are  a 
number  of  pic- 
tures by  British- 
born  artists, 
such  as  Ashfield, 
Flatman,  Green- 
hill,  Mary 
Beale,  Cornelius 
J o h n son,  an d 
Michael  Wright. 
A  portrait  by 
the  last  named  of 
Lyonel  Fanshawc 
(circa  1662)  is 
illustrated  in  this 
issue  by  permis- 
sion of  its  owner, 
Major  Fanshawe, 
and  shows 
that  in  dignity 
and  unaffected 
simplicity  of 
presentment  the 
Scotsman  had 
little  to  learn 
f  r  o  m  h  i  s 
naturalised 
contemporaries. 

Among  the 
glass  ware  are 
a  number  of 
examples  lent  bv 
Mr.  Wilfred 
Buckley,  inclu- 
ding some  rare 
specimens  of 
sealed  "  Ravens- 
croft.'1  The 
textiles  include 
panels  of  Soho 
and  Mortlake 
tapestry,  needle- 
work pictures, 
samplers,  etc., 
lent  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland, 
Lord  Spencer, 
Sir  Frederick 
Richmond,  Mrs. 
C.  Lane  Roberts, 
Mr.  W.  Sanders 
Fiske,  and  Mrs. 
Roper.  Messrs. 
S.  J.  Phillips  are 
represented  by 
numerous  ex- 
amples of  attractive  jewellery  ;  Messrs.  Stoner 
and  Evans  by  some  rare  pieces  of  pottery  ; 
while  interesting  exhibits  are  lent  by  Messrs. 
Owen  Evan-Thomas,  Ltd.,  Cecil  Davis,  Crichton 
Bros.,  Mallett  &  Son,  Lionel  Harris,  and  M. 
Harris  &  Sons. 
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Our  Plates 

For  the  past  two  months  our  plates  have  been 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  illustrating  the  French 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  which  is  due  to  close 
this  month.  In  this  issue,  it  seemed  fitting  to  show  an 
example  of  Fantin-Latour's  inimitable  flower  painting 
which,  on  inexplicable  grounds,  is  unrepresented  in  the 
display.  This  particular  canvas  is  dated  [i8]7i,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Ionides  collection  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Two  other  examples  in  the  same 
collection  have  already  been  reproduced  in  colour  in 
The  Connoisseur,  and  the  trio  serves  admirably  to 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  mastery  and  depth  of 
feeling  which  won  for  Fantin  the  highest  rank  among 
flower  painters. 

With  Fantin  unexemplified  in  this  important  sphere  of 
his  activities,  and  with  Meissonier  and  Dore  represented 
not  at  all,  one  could  wish  that  certain  other  artists  had 
been  less  liberally  done  by,  in  order  to  adjust  the  balance. 
Renoir,  for  instance,  is  seen  in  some  quite  unfortunate 
i  ;m vases  which  possess  nothing  like  the  able  handling 
.mil  sense  of  atmosphere  of  his  excellent  La  Loge.  Painted 
in  i  S74,  this  famous  work  shows  the  artist's  brother  and 
a  model  Nini.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  loans  made 
to  the  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Samuel  Courtauld,  to  whom 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  thanks  for 
permission  to  reproduce  both  La  Loge  and  certain  other 
pictures  in  his  well-known  collection. 

\n  Englishman's  view — and  a  remarkably  true  one — of 
the  Gay  City  is  found  in  the  very  ably  handled  water- 
colour  of  Paris  from  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  which  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  is  by  Charles  Claude 
Pyne,  a  clever  artist  who  often  painted  foreign  scenes, 
though  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life  at  Guildford, 
wiiere  he  taught  drawing,  and  where  he  died  in  1878. 
Pyne  only  exhibited  one  work  at  the  British  Institution 
(1836)   and  two  at  the  Royal  Academy  (1839). 

All  our  other  plates  are  from  the  French  Exhibition 
itself.  Viscount  Bearsted's  decorative  panel  of  the 
■m  and  Child,  by  an  anonymous  artist  of  the  fifteenth 
•  entury,  was  added  to  the  display  after  its  opening,  and 
hangs  over  Foucquet's  admirable  painting  of  the  same 
subject,  which  is  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Trenchard  Cox's 
article.  In  his  "  New  Lamps  for  Old,"  Mr.  Beard  dis- 
cusses a  third  Virgin  and  Child,  the  "  Notre  Dame  de 
:se,"  that  admirable  study  in  divided  attention  which 


is  one  of  the  most   interesting   and    beautiful    things  in 
the  whole  display 

Random     Reflections     on      French      Drawings      at 
Burlington  House 

Up  till  the  nineteenth  century  French  painting  was 
not  conspicuous  for  painter-like  quality.  It  had  no  such 
sense  of  rich  texture  or  of  the  free  translation  of  a  painter's 
loaded  or  liquid  brush  as  is  exhibited  in  Velazquez", 
Venetian,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  English  painting.  On  the 
other  hand,  French  painters  as  a  rule  had  so  special  a 
grace  and  genius  in  their  own  kind  of  draughtsmanship, 
that  their  full  value  can  be  gauged  only  after  we  know 
their  drawings.  The  extraordinary  amplitude  of  the 
drawing  section  at  Burlington  House  gave  us  the  material  I 
for  enhancing  our  respect  for  French  painting.  Two 
obvious  cases  are  Claude  and  Poussin,  from  whose  formal, 
methodically  handled  pictures  we  should  never  suspect 
the  sensibility  and  power  revealed  in  their  wash  drawings, 
not  merely  in  design  but  in  invention  of  light  expression. 

In  this  respect,  as  landscape  draughtsmen,  they  stand 
not  far  behind  Rembrandt.  Such  bigness  of  mood  and 
expression  is  exceptional  in  French  drawings,  of  which 
in  the  long  run  delicacy  and  detail  are  the  strong  suits. 
It  is  well  known  how  scrappy  are  the  loveliest  of  all 
French  drawings — Watteau's.  In  them  we  rarely  find 
thoughts  for  a  complete  design  ;  instead  they  are  the 
chronicle  of  a  bee-like  garnering  of  detail  :  poses  seen 
suddenly  and  swiftly  noted,  and  nearly  always  loved 
for  some  especial  grace  or  haunting  nuance.  His  draw- 
ings, it  is  true,  complement,  rather  than  supplement, 
his  paintings.  With  Boucher  it  is  different  :  were  he 
known  by  his  pictures  only  he  would  be  judged  too  often 
conscienceless  and  common  to  rank  with  important 
masters.  But  one  who  could  produce  drawings  so  perfect 
in  their  field  as  Diane  Endormie  and  the  study  for  the 
Venus  in  the  Wallace  Collection  cannot  be  dismissed  like 
that.  For  in  them  is  more  of  the  authentic  substance 
of  great  draughtsmen  than  in  any  of  their  contemporaries. 
Indeed,  we  have  to  pass  down  to  Ingres,  who  would 
have  loathed  such  association,  and  Degas  before  we  find 
comparable  drawing — i.e.,  the  utmost  solidity  and  pro- 
jection, and  the  truest  rhythm  of  movement  and  plane 
expressed  in  the  simplest  line  with  (apparently)  effortless 
directness.  From  the  modern  painters  Degas,  in  virtue 
of  his  past  mastery  of  drawing,  stands  forth  as  a  highly 
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trained  professional  who  added  something  new  and  great 
to  the  possibilities  of  drawing.  Cezanne,  on  the  con- 
trary, judged  in  this  exhibition,  has  no  separate  status 
as  a  draughtsman.  Among  the  less  expected  things  was 
a  drawing  from  Vienna,  by  Chardin,  a  woman  reading 
in  a  chair,  a  child  beside  her.  This  reveals  a  Chardin 
more  closely  bordering  on  Boucher  and  Watteau  than 
his  oils  suggest.  Of  the  Fragonards  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  were  Cendrillon  and  La  Reverence. 

The  earlier  group  was  dominated  by  Foucquet's  Juvenal 
des  Ursins,  as  formidable  and  solid  as  Van  Eyck's  Canon 
van  der  Paele,  his  Papal  Legate  and  the  famous  Battle  of 
Cannae  and  Josephits   illuminations. 

Among  the  sixteenth-seventeenth  century  portrait 
drawings  the  almost  impudently  vivacious  Portrait 
d' Homme  (651)  and  the  strangely  humorous  Old  Man  (639), 
by  Lagneau,  of  whom  relatively  few  of  us  had  more 
than  hearsay  knowledge,  suggested  an  artist  born  out 
of  time  or  set  in  the  wrong  period.  For  how  came  this 
panache  and  drollery  side  by  side  with  the  decorous 
inanimation  of  the  Clouets  ?  Skipping  a  wide  gap,  we 
found  in  Portail's  Conversations  (732  and  741)  rare 
evidence  of  a  talent  again  barely  known  in   England. 

Mementoes  of  the  French  Exhibition 

Many  additions  have  already  been  made  to  our  series 
of  framed  colour  reproductions  of  famous 
and  other  masterpieces.  Among  these  are 
various  of  the  pictures  in  the  French 
Exhibition,  including  the  much-discussed 
Dame  au  Bain,  by  F.  Clouet  ;  the  same 
artist's  charming  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  ;  two  delightful  W'atteaus — the 
Plaisirs  du  Bal,  from  Dulwich,  and  the 
FSte  Galante  from  Edinburgh  ;  Manet's  Le 
Bar  aux  Folies-Bergeres,  Kenoir's  La  Loge, 
and  Seurat's  I.,  I'ont  de  Courbevoie.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  the  famous  Wilton 
Diptych,  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
included  in  the  Exhibition,  had  not  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  declared  it  to  be  of 
English  origin.  The  reproduction  gives 
the  two  wings  of  the  Diptych  complete  in 
one  frame,  ami  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  rendering  of  this  magnificent  con- 
temporary portrait  of  Richard  II.  and  his 
patron  saints  before  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
Reproductions  of  various  other  French 
pictures  are  obtainable,  as  welt  as  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery's  version  of  the 
Sharpies'  Washington  and  an  extensive 
array  ol  works  by  prominent  masters 
belonging  to  the  British.  Italian.  Flemish, 
Dutch,    and     Japanese   schools. 


The  Charm  of  Pastel 

At  tractive  medium  though  it  is,  both 
to  the  artist  who  employs  it  and  to  those 
who  regard  his  finished  work,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  pastel  has  for  some  obscure 
reason  been  denied  the  popularity  that  it 
should  rightly  have  attained.  Yet  by  what 
other    means,    one    mav    ask,    could    such 


charm  of  expression,  such  delicate  luminosity  of  colour 
be  achieved  as  that  which  characterises,  for  instance,  the 
portraits  of  La  Tour  ?  By  an  interesting  coincidence, 
the  work  of  this  master  could  recently  have  been  seen 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  massed  display  by 
present-day  exponents  of  pastel — and  comparisons, 
though  invidious,  are  not  infrequently  illuminating  also. 
One  thing,  however,  the  exhibition  of  the  Pastel  Society 
(at  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries,  Piccadilly,  W.i)  could 
not  fail  to  impress  on  the  visitor — the  extraordinary 
range  of  medium,  emphasised  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry  in 
his  introduction  to  the  catalogue  and  amply  illustrated 
by  the  works  themselves.  This  adaptability  to  widely 
varying  demands  was  most  obvious  in  the  portraits, 
running  from  such  a  lightly  suggested  impression  of 
character  as  Miss  Celia  Bedford's  Bridget,  up  the  scale 
via  Mr.  Reginald  C.  W.  Heade's  forceful  coloured  man, 
Bob,  and  Mr.  Lancelot  Roberts'  gay  Wayfarer,  to  the 
polished  brilliance  of  Mr.  I.  M.  Cohen's  Avril.  The 
remarkable  lighting  and  sympathetic  handling  of  the  head 
in  this  last  subject  were  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  Then, 
should  his  taste  have  inclined  that  way,  the  visitor  might 
have  advanced  yet  a  further  step  and  regarded  the  highly 
finished  detail  of  Mr.  Albert  H.  Collings'  Denise.  Turning 
to  other  fields,  what  more  joyous  exuberance  of  colour 
could   be  desired   than   Mr.    H.    Davis   Richter's  July,   or 
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\u.  II. — LAMBETH  DELFT  MONEY  BOX,  DECORATED  IN  BLUE 
VND  YELLOW  INSCRIBED  I. S.M.,    1692  HEIGHT,  ~j\  IN. 

1   1    '.  I    BY   MR.    A.    S.   MARSDEN    SMEDLEY  TO  THE  AGE  OF  WAL- 
NUT EXHIBITION         [Photo  :  by  1   <mtr,v  of  Stonev  &■  Evans) 


Mr.    Leonard     Richmond'       Vlona  Morning,    St.    Ives, 

Cornwall  ?     Or,    if    movement    be    required,    there    was 
.Mr.  Gilbert  Holiday  'e  G  >ing  on  to  Win.     Sunlight 


and  shadow  ?  There  they  were  in  the  mellow  beauty 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Squirrell's  The  Great  Portal,  Villeneuve- 
les- Avignon.  Certainly  the  Pastel  Society  had  not 
neglected  to  exploit  the  scope  of  its  medium,  and  it  cannot 
have  failed  thereby  to  advance  the  pastel  cause  to  some 
degree  in  popular  estimation. —  J.R.F.T. 

Decorative  Draughtsmanship 

For  some  years  the  ingenious  work  of  Mr.  E.  Mc Knight 
Kauffer  has  been  familiar  to  followers  of  the  advanced 
movement  in  poster  design  and  book  illustration,  and 
it  would  be  no  overstatement  to  write  that  where  this 
brilliant  draughtsman  has  led,  others  have  followed  with 
but  indifferent  success.  Adapting  here  from  Picasso, 
there  from  German  architecture,  and  with  an  occasional 
frippery  gleaned  from  the  French  surrealists,  Kauffer 
has  carved  for  himself  a  dominating  position  in  the  trend 
of  modern  feeling  and  each  of  his  products — whether  it 
be  a  poster,  a  booklet,  a  page  design  or  a  landscape — may 
be  relied  upon  to  present  something  fresh  both  in  con- 
ception and  in  execution.  His  curiously  architectural, 
somewhat  geometrical,  yet  always  imaginative  style  is 
perhaps  more  imitated  by  commercial  artists  to-day  than 
that  of  any  other  designer.  His  clever  patterning  of 
pen-work  and  flat  colour,  stencilling  and  type  layout, 
are  an  inspiration  to  many,  though  the  copyists  have 
yet  to  comprehend  the  strict  logic  that  governs  all 
Kauffer's  work. 

In  the  exhibition  of  his  work  held  recently  at  the 
Tooth  Gallery  (155,  New  Bond  Street,  London),  attention 
was  immediately  drawn  to  the  striking  designs  executed 
for  the  Nonesuch  Press  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  which 
perhaps  demonstrated  Kauffer's  claim  to  wide  recognition 
more  strongly  than  any  of  the  other  exhibits.  In  these 
eleven  drawings  was  apparent  his  feeling  for  design  and 
colour  (especially  noticeable  in  the  illustrations  of  heads) , 
and  his  passionate  feeling  for  the  spirit  of  Cervantes. 
In  a  grimmer,  less  romantic  key  were  the  drawings  for 
Arnold  Bennett's  Elsie  and  the  Child  (Cassell).  The 
twenty-odd  landscapes  represented  the  artist  in  a  different 
vein,  still  powerful  but  less  imaginative  when  confronted 
by  Nature.  Of  them  may  be  mentioned  The  Grape 
Picker's  House  and  Deserted  House,  both  commendable 
for  their  expression   of  the   mood   of  the   subject. 

Old   Pictures  for  these  Times 

Mr.  Tomas  Harris'  exhibition  of  "  cheap  "  Old 
Master  paintings  struck  something  of  a  new  note  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  by  its  attempt  to  encourage  col- 
lectors whose  means  are  unequal  to  demands  which 
would  have  been  entirely  normal  in  pre-crisis  days. 
Though  nothing  in  the  display  was  listed  at  more  than 
100  guineas,  the  range  of  period  and  subject  was  fairly 
wide,  ranging  from  fifteenth-century  Primitives  to  a 
Goyaesque  sketch,  El  Dos  de  Mayo,  by  Sorolla,  who  died 
in  1923  ;  while  even  more  of  the  Goya  spirit  was  present 
in  A  Carnival  Scene,  by  Eugenio  Lucas,  a  follower  of 
the  master.  Among  the  larger  works  a  Solimena  Mystic 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine  was  prominent  ;  though  possibly 
one  of  the  most  attractive  items  was  the  little  page 
from  a  French  fifteenth-century  MS.,  with  its  miniature 
of  a  pastoral  scene.  Assigned  to  the  Master  of  the  Mansi 
Magdalen,  a  panel  painting  of  The  Magdalen  in  Prayer 
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possessed  an  agreeable  quality  of  design  ;  and  if  some 
of  the  works  scarcely  avoided  the  category  of  "  furniture," 
they  were,  nevertheless,  "  furniture  "  which  would  har- 
monise well  with  the  fittings  of  an  old-world  room.  The 
exhibition  was  held  at  Mr.  Tomas  Harris'  galleries,  29, 
Bruton  Street,   London,   W.I. 

The  Payler  Fire  Buckets 

Mr.  A.  W.  Milburn  corrects  and  amplifies  the  account, 
on  p.  65  of  our  January  issue,  of  the  sale  of  some  interest- 
ing old  leather  fire  buckets,  purchased  by  him  through 
Messrs.  Richardson  &  Trotter,  of  York.  The  original 
statement,  which  was  furnished  by  a  correspondent, 
alluded  to  twelve  buckets,  but  Mr.  Milburn  informs  11- 
that  there  were  actually  six,  and  adds  : — 

"  the  vendor  was  Mr.  J.  Crawhall,  formerly  of  Nun 
Monkton  Priory,  near  York.  Nun  Monkton  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Payler  family,  the  last  of  whom, 
Nathanial  Payler,  dying  in  1748,  left  Nun  Monkton  to 
his  nephew,  William  Tufnell  Jolliffe  (who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Jolliffe  in  lieu  of  Tufnell  on  succeeding  an 
uncle — Sir  William  Jolliffe).  The  property  was  sold  in 
about  1865  by  John  Jolliffe  Tufnell,  of  Langleys, 
Essex,  to  Mr.  Crawhall  (probably  the  father  of  the  vendor 
of  the  buckets),  and  these  buckets,  which  show  the 
Payler  arms,  remained,  no  doubt,  in  the  house  when  the 
Tufnells  left.  Arms : — Gu.,  liner  lions  pass,  guard 
ar.,  over  all  on  a  bend  sa.,  as  many  mullets  of  six  Quints 
fiierced  or. 

"There    is    no    connection    with    the    Milburn    Eamilj 

I    except  that  my   wife  is   the   daughter  of   Major  Tufnell. 

I  of  Langleys.     Rufforth  Hall,  near  York,  is  the  propertj 
of  my  brother. 

"  1  might  mention  that  at  the  same  sale  1  purchased 
tour  Queen  Anne  shaped  Hall  chairs  painted  white, 
having  on  the  backs  the  Tufnell  Arms,  the  remaining 
chairs  of  which  set   are  actually  at    Langleys." 

Messrs.  Knight,   Frank   &   Rutley 

Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  desire  to  express 
their   sincere    thanks    for   the   many   tributes  they  have 

'lived  to  the  memorj  oi  the  late  Sir  Howard  Frank, 
whose  deatli   was  recorded   in   our  last  issue. 

The  business  of  the  linn  will  continue  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  remaining  partners:  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Burrows, 
Past  President  oi  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents' 
Institute.  F.S.I.,  Mr  Arthur  Horace  Knight,  F.A.I. ,  and 
Mr.  William  Gibson,  D.S.O  ,  F.S.]  Under  arrangements 
concluded  before  Sir  Howard  Frank's  death,  they  hav< 
taken  into  partnership,  as  from  January  1st,  [932,  Mr 
Cecil  W.  fngram,  F.S.l  .  Manager  of  their  Edinburgh 
offices  since  [913,  who  will  remain  in  charge  oi  the  firm's 
Si  1  ittish  brant  h 

The  late  James    Pater  son,   R.S.A.     1S54-1932) 

By  the  death  nl  Mr.  James  Paterson  on  January  j^th 
aged  seventy-seven,  Scotland  lost  one  of  the  finest  nl 
it-    modern    painters. 

Horn  111  Glasgow  111  1^54,  his  earlier  working  days  were 
spent  in  business,  but  in  is/7  he  "  burnt  his  boats  "  ami 
entered  a  Paris  atelier,  among  the  first  British  artists 
<i!  hi-  era  to  seek  inspiration  in  the  Yille  Lumiere.  That 
adventure  was  the  making  of  him.     The  new  ideas  then 


in  the  course  of  gestation  in  France  quickened  his  innate 
abilities,  and  the  sound  methods  of  expression  corres- 
pondingly in  force  helped  to  form  the  style  which  ever 
afterwards  distinguished  his  art  and  rendered  him 
invaluable  as  a  coadjutor  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Macgregor  in  making 
articulate  the  so-called  Glasgow  School. 

Of  poetic  temperament,  Paterson  naturally  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Corot,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  sobering 
of  an  ultra-romantic  tendencv,  apparent  particularly  in 
his  later  work.  At  his  best,  Paterson's  art  was  original 
within  the  limits  which  he  seldom  sought  to  over-step. 
His  colour  was  tender  rather  than  resonant,  pitched 
nearly  always  in  a  minor  key,  out  of  which  exquisite 
harmonies  moved  along  a  rhythmic  scale  like  the  west 
wind  on  summer  afternoons  or  autumn  mornings,  or 
became  almost  still  in  water-colours  such  as  the  be- 
witching The  Moon  is  up,  which  was  shown  at  the  old 
Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1890,  the  last  year  of  its  existence. 
As  already  suggested,  Paterson  in  his  later  years  experi- 
mented in  dramatic  motives  and  handling,  but  his  fame 
will  rest  permanently  on  the  scenes  of  sylvan  and  pastoral 
beauty  painted  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moniaive, 
in  Perthshire,  where  he  lived  and  worked  from  1886. 

His  work  was  highly  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  fine 
examples  of  it  finding  places  in  public  and  private  gal- 
leries 1  te  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  m  \\  ater-Colours,  Pall 
Mall,  and  of  the  Scottish  Water-Colour  Society.  He  was 
a  man  nl  great  refinement  and  culture,  and  won  the 
respect   "I    all   who   knew  him. 

His  son,  Mr.  Ilamish  Paterson.  is  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable .11 1  omplishment. 

Another   French   Exhibition 

Naturally,  the  French  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
I  louse  was  a  source  oi  inspiration  to  a  number  of  other 
London  <  ralleries  which  in  one  w  a  vm  another  supplemented 
the  great  official  exhibition.  Of  these  smaller  displays, 
one  nl  the  most  interesting  was  that  held  by  Messrs. 
Spink  &  Son.  Ltd.,  at  their  galleries  (5-7,  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  London).  Without  making  any  attempt  to 
do  more  than  show  a  comparatively  lew  interesting 
examples  oi  retrospective  French  art,  this  exhibition 
proved  well  worth  a  visit.  There  was,  lor  instance,  a 
striking  little  Pieta  nl  about  1500.  rendered  with  what 
can  only  be  termed  sensitive  decision,  and  calculated  to 
appeal  to  antiquaries  by  reason  of  the  fine  sword  repre- 
sented  a-  being  worn  by  one  of  the  figures.  A  fully 
signed  ami  dated  portrait  by  Largilliere,  1709,  showed 
Waltii  l  Kntger,  Governor  of  Balembanga  111  the  East 
Indies,  w  hile  tin-  precise  but  attractive  manner  of  Madame 
Labille-(  ruiard  was  represented  in  more  than  one  example, 
principally  perhaps  by  a  charming  painting  of  a  girl 
holding  a  dog.  Another  portrait  assigned  to  the  same 
artist  showed  a  little  boy  playing  with  a  drum  bearing 
the  French  lilies.  \  Rigaud  portrait  of  Louis  XV.  in 
youth  showed  him  wearing  the  mantle  semee  of  fleurs- 
:  .  and  having  by  his  side  the  crown  and  the  main  de 
justice.  An  intriguing  presentation  of  a  wan  boy — The 
Young  Student — was  one  of  the  works  exemplifying 
Greuze,  while  a  pair  of  pastorals  bore  the  signature, 
"  Le  Neint,"  the  Flemish  form  of  the  name  of  the  Le  Nain 
brothers.      Among  other  items  were  a  large  Nattier  group 
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oi  Mile,  de  Charolais  attended  by  a  cupid  holding  a  music 
book  ;  and  a  small  tinted  drawing  of  the  infant  King  of 
Rome,  signed  and  dated  Isabey,  le  2Q  Mars,  1811,  which 
formerly  was  in  the  possession  of  Napoleon  I.'s  brother, 
the   King  of   Westphalia. 

The  Fabulous  Horse 

In  opening  Mr.  Anton  Lo<  k's  exhibition  of  "  Horses  " 
at  the  Leger  Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond  Street,  London), 
Mr.  James  Pryde  made  some  remark  to  the  effect  that 
the  horse  was  becoming  a  fabulous  animal.  That  being 
'so,  there  is  every  reason  why  artists  should  utilise  the 
beast  as  a  basis  for  design  before  it  grows  definitely 
heraldic.  Pursuing  this  fanciful  vein,  one  is  tempted 
to  discern  in  Mr.  Lock  a  painter  who  anticipates  the 
days  when  the  horse  will  be  almost  as  rare  as  the  hippo- 
griff.  Actually,  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  that,  but,  unlike  the  old  painters  of  equine  life. 
Mr.  Lock  is  primarily  concerned  with  interpreting  horses 
as  units  of  a  design,  in  which  they  are  integrally  welded 
as  an  expression  of  mood  or  endeavour.  Possessing  a 
strong  sense  of  dramatic  composition,  and  an  eye  for 
jewel-like  colour  which  seldom  betrays  him,  the  artist 
paints  and  draws  clearly  and  forcibly,  bringing  every 
detail  of  line  and  form  to  bear  on  realising  the  particular 
emotion  which  he  desires  to  express.  The  use  of  acute 
angles  in  the  composition  of  the  struggling  forms  in 
Ominous  Night,  the  constructional  treatment  of  Changing 
Pastures  and  Hauling  Away  deserved  examination.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  works  in  the  display,  sparkling  in  colour, 
and  somewhat  bolder  in  brushwork  than  most  of  the 
others,  was  Rest  Time,  with  its  patient  row  of  plodding 
beasts  beneath  a  hillside  and  a  stormy  sky  ;  while  Cubic 
Form,  Climbing  the  Top,  To  the  Stream,  and  Crossing  the 
Stream  were  all  worthy  examples  of  Mr.  Lock's  personal 
view  of  a  potential   fabulosity. — F.G.R. 

This  Year  with  the  Painter-Etchers 

Even  to-day  there  is  some  enchantment  left  in  the 
land,  and  it  may  be  that  the  artist,  by  virtue  of  a  less 
blunted  sensitivity,  perceives  it  more  easily  and  more 
often  than  the  next  man.  Smooth  and  white,  undulating 
and  twisting — a  country  road  winding  its  way  across 
rolling  hills  to  be  cut  short  by  some  brusque  corner, 
leaving  the  traveller  to  wonder  whence  his  pathway  has 
vanished  and  what  lies  beyond  that  beckoning  bend. 
Here  is  a  hint  of  adventure  which  even  the  all-pervading 
motor-car  has  not  entirely  crushed — -here  is  that  from 
which  an  artist's  skill  might  fashion  a  key  for  the  weary 
town-dweller  seeking  momentary  release  from  confining 
bricks  and  mortar.  How  one  and  how  another  conceives 
this  task  to  lie  may  be  seen  at  the  fiftieth  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers  (5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.i),  where  Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor's  line 
engraving,  A  Road  in  Wales,  and  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Ward's 
etching,  A  Mile  to  Worth  Maltravers,  both  call  the  visitor 
away  over  the  hills.  Indeed,  there  is  much  here  to 
attract  those  for  whom  the  appeal  of  the  countryside  is 
strong.  Sir  Frank  Short's  accomplished  mezzotint, 
Exceat  Farm  and  Hindover,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hartley's 
Wooded  Hillside,  a  sombre  aquatint,  admirably  contrast 
Nature's  opposing  moods  ;  and  there  are  Miss  Winifred 
Austen's  ducks  feeding,  Heads  and  Tails  (in  aquatint),  and 


Mis-.  A.  Airy's  etching  Weeds  to  reflect  more  intimate  detail, 
as  they  so  pleasantly  do.  River  and  sea,  also,  make  their 
influence  felt,  and  The  Herald  of  the  Storm,  an  aquatint 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sparks  ;  Caprice,  a  delightful  drypoint 
by  Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Briscoe's  etching, 
Manning  the  Pumps,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
works  in  the  room.  Miss  Clare  Leighton's  finely  designed 
and  handled  wood-engravings  of  lumbermen  at  work, 
Landing,  Loading  and  Limbing,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Blam 
pied's  brilliant  study,  Agents  de  Change,  show  that  the 
divers  ways  of  man  are  not  altogether  uninspiring  either  ; 
while  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Rosenberg 
I  in  I  sola  di  S.  Pietro,  Venice,  and  Stockholm ,  respectively)  give 
a  had  to  the  architectural  enthusiasts.  So  are  all  tastes  met 
at  an  exhibition  that  is  notable  for  illustrating  how  much 
colour  may  be  discovered  in  black-and-white. — J.R.F.T. 

Scarcely   "  National  " 

However  disinclined  one  may  be  adversely  to  criticise 
modern  art  exhibitions  in  days  so  difficult  for  artists, 
there  can  be  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  current 
display  of  the  National  Society  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
as  regards  both  quality  and  interest.  Apart  from  a 
handful  of  paintings,  this  exhibition,  which  closes  at  the 
Royal  Institute  Galleries,  (Piccadilly,  London)  on  March 
4th,  is  principally  memorable  for  some  four  or  five 
bronzes,  with  which  this  review  shall  commence.  Here, 
Mr.  Barney  Seale  proves  a  pillar  of  strength.  His  little 
head  of  Mr.  Harry  Preston,  for  instance,  is  a  clever  piece 
of  work  ;  but  on  general  grounds  the  palm  is  awarded 
to  Grief,  a  sorrowful  face,  partly  masked  by  long  hands. 
and  framed  in  lank  hair,  the  narrow  parallels  of  which 
are  greatly  important  in  determining  the  mood.  This 
bronze  is  modelled  with  all  the  bold  competency  which 
Mr.  Seale  can  command,  and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  it 
with  Mr.  Eric  Kennington's  excellently  characterised 
head  of  Thomas  Hardy,  which  is  so  restrained  in  its 
handling  as  almost  to  convey  the  appearance  of  a  tentative 
effort.  Mr.  Charles  Sykes'  female  Torso — Callisthenics  is 
very  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  the  upsey-down 
body,  shorn  of  its  head  and  parts  of  the  limbs,  conveys 
an  unfortunate  suggestion  of  a  Chinese  atrocity.  Mr. 
Cecil  Brown's  Bravura  is  a  copper  tube  twisted  into 
curly  shapes  :    it  is  just  that. 

So  far  as  the  oils  are  concerned,  the  more  advanced 
are  mostly  unexciting,  even  Mr.  Sidney  Hunt's  Sea  View 
being  principally  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  its  motif 
is  a  nude  young  gentleman  who  has  gone  a  nice  bright 
red  all  over.  Mr.  Nevinson's  Saturday  in  England,  a 
design  of  footballers,  gas  caissons,  roofs,  and  factory 
chimneys,  halts  a  little  in  its  rhythm,  and  certainly 
suggests  an  odd  game  of  football.  Mr.  H.  James  Gunn's 
Hypcethral,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  study  of  the  nude, 
ably  drawn  to  the  point  of  preciseness,  formally  arranged, 
and  only  marred  by  a  harsh  scheme  of  colour.  One  of 
the  most  satisfactory  items  is  Miss  A.  K.  Browning's 
Snowlight  in  Chelsea,  a  true  and  briskly  handled  inter- 
pretation of  local  atmosphere  ;  while  other  works  include 
The  Edge  of  the  Wood,  a  patient  study  of  tree  forms  by 
Mr.  Charles  Cundall,  unhappily  framed  ;  Mr.  Job  Nixon's 
Cawsand,  near  Plymouth,  clean  and  bright  in  colour  ; 
and  Mr.  Allan  Walton's  Hastings,  a  slapdash  affair,  but 
a  good  realisation  of  the  clear  seaside  atmosphere  on  a 
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NO.      III. SO-CALLED     "ST.     VICTOR     AND     A     DONOR  II'INTIFIED     ON     PAGE      157     AS 

MAURICE,    AND    RENE,    KING    OF    SICILY  "  LENT    FROM    GLASGOW 

TO    THE    FRENCH    EXHIBITION    AT    BURLINGTON    HOUSE 


Topical  Press 
ST. 


doubt  In  I  da}  <  >i  the  drawings,  one  need  merelj  mention 
Miss  Clare  Leighton's  firmly  handled  head  ol  i  indhi 
asleep,  an  interesting  document  in  chalk  and  charcoal 
on  brown  paper.  The  same  artist's  excellent  wood- 
engraving,  Cutting  Canadian  Lumbei  Camp,  makes 
another  appearance  in  its  appropriate  section;  while 
some  pleasing  items  occur  in  the  array  of  stone  and  slip- 
ware  by  Messrs.  W.  Staite  Murray.  Charles  Vyse,  Bernard 
Leach,  Michael  Cardew,  and  Miss  K    P.  Bouverie       I    G.R 

Messrs.  Arthur  Ackermann's  Position. 

I  In    Editor,  "  Th    Conno 
Sin     VVeshouldbeextremelygratefulifyou.astheleading 


ii    publication,   would  permit   us  through   ■■.  ■  inns 

to  inform   youi    readers  thai    the  rumour  that   has 
i  urn  nt  for  some  time,  thai  this  firm  was  in  liquidation  or 

templating  liquidation  is  absolutely  without  founda 

tion  Business  is  difficult  enough  without  idle  talk  of 
this  i  haracter  being  allowed  to  grow,  and  we  think  such 
rumours  can  only  be  effectively  stopped  by  your  kind 
assistance  in  allowing  this  denial  to  appear  in  your 
world-read  publication,  The  Connoisseur. 
For  and   on   behalf  of 

Arthur    \<  kermann   &  Son,    Ltd., 

A.   W.   Haschke, 

/  n,  man 


M 
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CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  R.   BEARD 

(For   Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  123.)  Crest  on  Salt-spoon  (Chester). — I  am 
unable  to  identify  this  crest  from  the  written  description. 
Is  it — on  a  chapeau  azure  turned  up  ermine,  a  greyhound 
statant  gules  for  Baron  Brownlow  of  Lurgan  ?  The  crest 
with  various  tinctures  is  used  by  more  than  a  dozen 
families. 

(F.S.  124.)  Coats  of  Arms  (Manchester). — (1)  Quar- 
terly, 1st  and  4th,  argent,  a  chevron  ermine  fimbriated  sable 
between  three  annulets,  gules,  for  Clutton  of  Chorlton,  co. 
Chester  ;  2nd,  gules  a  lion  rampant  regardant  or  ;  3rd,  or, 
a  gryphon  segreanl  ;  impaling  or,  on  a  mount  vert  an 
oak-tree  fructed  proper  for  Wood,  of  Mount  House,  co. 
Durham. 

The  family  of  Clutton,  originally  of  Clutton,  near 
Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  was  established  for  some  generations 
at  Nantwich,  and  later  at  Chorlton,  near  Malpas,  with 
branches  at  Overton  and  Kiddington.  In  the  early  part 
of  last  century  the  head  of  the  family  was  Thomas  Chorlton 
Clutton  of  Chorlton,  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Chester.  The  chevron  of  Clutton  is  frequently  given  as 
ermines  (e.g.  Clutton  of  Nantwich  in  Visitation  of  1580). 
A  branch  of  the  family  was  resident  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  in  Southwark.  The  alliances  indicated  by 
the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  are  untraceable  in  the  pedigree 
of  Clutton  of  Chorlton,  and  presumably  belong  to  a  junior 
branch  of  the  family. 

(2)  Argent,  a  chevron  azure  and  a  label  of  three  points 
pities  for  Circester  of  co.  Warwick,  or  Arcester  of  Glouces- 
ter, impaling  ermine,  a  cross  gules  charged  with  five  bezants 
lor  St.  Aubyn  of  Clowance,  Cornwall  (baronetcy,  1671, 
extinct  1839).  The  supporters  of  two  falcons  are  ap- 
parently adapted  from  the  crest  of  St.  Aubyn — a  falcon 
rising  proper. 

(F.S.  126.)  Arms  of  Bryant  (New  Britain,  Conn). 
I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  arms  about  which  you 
enquire.  There  may  be  a  record  of  the  grant  at  the  College 
of  Heralds,  London — if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  ; 
but  you  would  be  required  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  for 
the  search.  I  should  advise  you  to  write  as  a  preliminary 
to  The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  have  printed  in  their  Register  (Vols. 
24,  35  and  48)  three  pedigrees  of  Bryant.  The  arms  of 
Bryant  are — azure,  a  cross  or  charged  with  a  cinquefoil 
between  four  lozenges  gules  ;  but  I  do  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  have  any  connection  with 
your  "  Thomas  Bryant  of  England,"  who  is  too  nebulous 
to  locate. 

(F.S.  127.)     Sketch  of  Arms,  1638  (Milwaukee,  Wis.). 

—These  arms,  crest  and  motto  are  those  of  Spofforth  of 

Wistow  and  Selby,  later  of  Eastthorpe  Hall,  near  Malton, 

Yorkshire — gules,   two  chevrons  or,   within  a  bordure  or  ; 

rhess  rook  gules  ;  M.  Rather  deathe  than  false  of  fay  the 


(sometimes  Tempus  mece  opes).  They  were  used  at  the 
end  of  last  century  by  Markham  Spofforth,  Esq.,  of 
St.  George's  Place,  Elyde  Park.  His  descendants  are. 
I  believe,  now  living  at  Richmond,  Surrey.  You  will 
find  a  pedigree  of  the  family  in  John  Burke's  A  Genea- 
logical and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry 
(edit.   1863,  pt.   II.,  p.    141 1). 

The  sketch  submitted  by  you  apparently  belonged  to 
Simeon  Spofforth  of  Wistow  and  Selby,  Yorkshire  (b. 
1583,  d.  1670),  son  of  Thomas  Spofforth  of  the  Wistow 
Lordship  (d.  1595)  and  Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Simeon. 
His  brother,  John  Spofforth  (b.  1580,  d.  1668),  Vicar  of 
Silkstone  or  Silkeston,  was  the  father  of  John,  who, 
temp.  Charles  II.,  emigrated  with  twenty  other  Non- 
conformist Yorkshire  families  to  America,  and  founded 
the  family  of  Spofforth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  earliest  recorded  arms  of  Spofforth  are  those  used 
by  Thomas  Spofford  or  Spofforth  (a  member  of  this 
family).  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  and  later  (1422-48) 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  bore  gules,  a  saltire  argent. 

You  say  that  you  use  the  Spafford  "  crest."  Do  you 
mean  the  crest  or  the  full  achievement  of  Spafford  of 
Wilderspool  Hall,  Ormston,  Lancashire — gules,  a  pile  vair 
between  two  eagles'  heads  erased  in  base  argent.  C.  a  demi- 
gryphon  regardant  argent  charged  on  the  breast  with  a  pheon 
azure,  and  beneath  the  sinister  claw  an  escallop  azure  ? 

The  Dibble  crest  is  on  a  chapeau  a  lion  statant  gardant 
ducally  gorged,  tail  extended  proper. 

If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  access  to  a  copy  of  Burke's 
Dictionary ,  we  could  send  you  a  transcript  of  the  pedigree 
(with   additions)    for   a   small   fee. 

(F.S.  128.)  Coat  of  Arms  (Toronto). — Argent,  a 
chevron  gules  between  three  roses  gules  seeded  or  and  leaved 
vert  ;  C.  a  fire  chest,  or,  with  flames  ;  S.  two  lions  rampant 
gardant  gules  ;  M.  Pro  aris  et  focis,  form  the  achievement 
of  Phelips  of  Montacute,  Somerset,  descended  from  Sir 
Edward  Phelips  of  Barrington,  Dorset,  and  Montacute 
(temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.),  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  fourth  son  of  Thomas 
Phelips  of  Barrington.  You  can  see  a  reproduction  of 
the  arms  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.  Powell  of  Hinton, 
Herefordshire,  Ruggles  of  Spains  Hall,  Essex,  and  White 
of  Ireland  use  the  same  arms,  but  not  the  crest. 

(F.S.  129.)  Crests  on  Meat-dish  (Chester). — No.  II., 
five  azure  feathers  rising  from  a  golden  coronet  is  the  crest 
of  How  or  Howe  of  Gloucester  and  Notts.  ;  No.  IV., 
a  cock  argent,  combed  wattled  and  legged  or  with  a  scroll 
inscribed  DROIT  is  that  of  Tunstall  of  Durham  and 
Thurland,  Yorks.  The  two  other  crests  are  used  by 
very  many  families,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  identify 
the  users  in  this  case  without  an  examination  of  the 
How  and  Tunstall  pedigrees,  which  we  could  undertake 
by  special  arrangement  only. 
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Lord  Lothian's  Library 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  keen 
interest  was  manifested  at  the  sale,  on  January  27th 
and  28th,  in  the  American  Art  Association — Anderson 
(Galleries,  of  the  selection  of  books  and  manuscripts  from 
Lord  Lothian's  libraries  at  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  and 
at  Newbattle  Abbey,  Midlothian.  The  announcement, 
last  November,  that  Lord  Lothian  had  decided  to  send 
his  treasures  to  New  York  for  disposal,  naturally  caused 
bitter  disappointment  and  indignation  among  book 
lovers  and  collectors  in  Britain  ;  most  particularly  amon 
the  many  members  of  the  antiquarian  book  trade.  Lord 
Lothian  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "one  has  to  gel 
the  best  market  for  the  things  one  is  obliged  to  sell," 
but  after  reviewing  the  pines  realised  in  tins  sale  it  is 
Somewhat  difficult  to  sav  that  they  were  actual!]  greater 
than  might  have  been  obtained  in  London;  and  man) 
knowledgeable  people  stoutly  maintain  that  the  bool 
would  have  brought  higher  prices  on  the  English  side. 
Experience  <>i  sales  al  Sotheby's  and  other  London  ri  10ms 
has  suggested  that  whatever  was  oi  importance  fetched 
.is  much  then-  as.  or  even  more  than,  would  have  been 
offered  anywhere  else.      For  instance,  the  sums  recorded 

I01     the    I  '.lit  \\  oil    Court    and    the    I  .eaconfield      \inen.  .111.1 

have   not,    as  yet,   been   equalled.     Then,    some   experts 
regard  thi    B    •  Book  of  Hours,  which  sold  at  Sotheby's 

in  [929  for  ^33,000,  as  being  fat  inferior  to  Lord  Lothian's 
Tikytt  Psalter,  which,  as  referred  to  below,  made  01,000 
dollars,  which  at  3.48  dollars  to  the  /  1  ,  is  roughly  £17,579 
Mi  >i  cover,  we  must  not  forget  the  amazing  price  oi  the   I 
in    Wonderland   MS  ,   which  brought  as  much  as  £15,400 
in  192S.      However.   Lord   Lothian  cabled  his       congratu 
lations  "   to  the  auctioneers,   so  no  more   need    be  said 
I  he  prices  paid   foi    the  Lothian  volumes  are  translated 
below   at  approximately  the  rate  ol    ^   (.8  dollar-  to  thi 
the  rate  oi  ex<  hange  then  current.      The  [68  lots  brought 
a    total    oi    $410,545,   or   approximately  £118,000.     The 
highest    price  oi    the  sale,   61,000  dollars     £17,579)   was 
given   for  what  has  been  described  as  "a  monument  ol 
Early    English    Art."     The    Tikyt     P   1  datin      from 

about  i^io.  This  manuscript,  oi  155  leaves,  with  seven 
full-page  miniatures  oi  greal  beauty,  and  over  400 
marginal  decorations,  was  penned  and  illuminated  b\ 
Brother  John  Tikytt  (or  Tikyll),  Prior  of  Wyrkesopp 
now  Radnot  in  Nottinghamshire),  an  Augustinian 
monastery  founded  in  1  103  by  William  de  Luvetot.  In 
spite  of  its  artistii  importance  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history  before  1794,  when  a  line  is  devoted  to  it  in  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland,  and  a  short  paragraph  appears 


in  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  1875.  The  second 
place  for  auction  honours  was  occupied  by  the  incom- 
parable Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  known  as  The  Blickling 
Homilies,  which  brought  55,000  dollars  (£15,850).  This 
was  written  in  a.d.  971,  and  for  several  hundred  years 
belonged  to  the  City  of  Lincoln.  The  margins  contain 
many  interesting  notations  made  by  various  Mayors 
and  Sheriffs  of  that  city.  Then  followed  wha#ttftR  .  ifVCi^  M% 
auctioneers  describe  as  "  the  most  important  illustrated©  j  Q^  JQ 

I k   ever  sold   by  auction" — Boccaccio's  Dc  La  Ruine      \    je 

des  Nobles  Homines  et  Femmes,  from  the  press  of  Colard 
Mansion,  1  4  7^ ' > .  which  sold  for  45,000  dollars  (£12,968). 
The  high  price  obtained  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
1-  the  hist  dated  book  printed  at  Bruges  ;    the  first  dated 

I     with  .  opper-plate  illustrations,  and  is  one  of  three 

known  copie  ;  the  other  two  are  in  public  libraries 
and  both  are  imperfect.  Other  important  lots  (in  the 
ordei    catalogued)    included  an  8th-century  manuscript, 

Lincoln  Psalter,  88  leaves,  which  fetched  23,000 
dollai  £6,628)  ;  a  12th-century  manuscript  Latin  Bible, 
J92  fives,  elaborately  decorated  with  illuminated 
initials  and  a  full-page  miniature,  7,000  dollars  (£2,017)  ; 
a  1  5II1-C  enturv  French  illuminated  manuscript  of  St. 
\>i   ustine's    Dt    civita       D  I,    173   leaves,   31,000  dollars 

77);     a    15th-century    French   manuscript  of  Livy' 
two    vols.,    262    and    i<)2    leaves    respectively, 
9,000  doll. 11  193);    a  13th-century  French  illuminated 

manusi  ripl  Hook  of  Hours,  93  leaves,  4,500  dollars 
(£1,296)      and  another,  of  somewhat  lab  1  dale    6g  leave 

I,  <, loll. 11       e    ■  19).      A  copy  ol   the-  lust  dated  edition 

oi  Hi'    I  1    1    B  from  the  press  of  Fust  and  Schoefter, 

Main       [462    two  vols     printed  on  woven  paper  (it  was 

clone  on  vellum),  19,000  dollars  (£5,455)  ;  first 
editions    oi    Caxton's    Thi     >  ■  rot  oj    England    and 

/•       Description   of  Britain,    1480,    in   one   volume,    7,000 
dollars  (£2,017)  '•    one  °f  Iour  known  copies  of  John  Ka 
translation  oi  G    *  aorsin's    Ti  R;         .  a  book 

which  was  al  one  tunc-  thought  to  be  from  Caxton's 
I 'res-,,  but  is  now  attributed  to  the  printers  Letton  & 
Mai  Mini. 1.  ,  1  (.82,  7,200  dollars  (£2,074)  >'  a  nrst  edition 
oi  Marsilius  Ficinus's  translation  of  Plotinus,  Florence. 
1402.  9,400  dollars  (£2,708)  ;  and  the  only  perfect  copy 
known  cm  vellum  of  the  mediaeval  French  mystery  play 
B  I  \4  1        '  I'aris,    c.    1498,    3,000    dollars 

!  \    fine    impression    of   the    first    edition    of    The 

of  Frobisher's  Expeditions  in  Search  of  a 
Northwest  Passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  His  Discoveries 
in  the  Arctic,  written  by  the  Historian  of  the  Expeditions 
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>rge  Beste],  1578,  realised  7,250  dollars  (£2,070); 
one  of  twelve  copies  known  of  Sir  George  Peekham's 
A  true  report  of  the  late  Discoveries  and  Possession,  taken 
in  the  right  of  the  Crowne  of  Englande,  1583,  3,250  dollars 
(;£936)  I  James  Rosier's  Account  of  Captain  George 
Waymounth's  Discovery  of  the  land  of  Virginia,  1605, 
one  of  some  twelve  copies  recorded,  4,500  dollars  (£1,296)  ; 
one  of  three  known  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  John 
Nil  hull's  An  Houre  Glass  of  Indian  Newes,  1607,  an 
early  work  relating  to  Guiana,  2,250  dollars  (£648)  ; 
the  first  edition  of  Captain  John  Smith's  Account  of  the 
Settlement  at  Jamestown,  1608,  3,750  dollars  (£1,080!  ; 
Samuel  de  Champlain's  First  Four  Voyages  to  America, 
Paris,  1613,  with  the  rare  folding  map,  2,100  dollars 
(£605)  ;  and  the  rare  "  Colonie  "  edition  of  A  Declaration 
of  the  State  of  the  Colonie  and  Affaires  in  Virginia,  1620, 
i  ,400  dollars  (,£280)  ;  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  English 
of  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  1579,  one  of  three  known  ex- 
amples, 2,250  dollars  (£648)  ;  and  a  fine  and  large  copy 
of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  three  vols.,  1598-1600,  3,500 
dollars  (£1,008). 

The  Olive  Branch  Petition 

On  the  second  evening  of  the  Lothian  sale  a  copy  of 
the  famous  Olive  Branch  Petition,  belonging  to  Mr. 
George  Wentworth-Fitzwilliam,  of  Milton,  Peterborough, 
and  illustrated  in  our  January  issue,  was  sold  for  53,000 
dollars,  or  approximately  £15,143.  This  historic  docu- 
ment, signed  in  1775,  by  John  Hancock  and  forty-five 
other  members  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
(twenty-five  of  these  members  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  a  year  later),  was  the  last  effort  of 
those  who  said  "  that  what  they  wanted  for  America 
was  dominion  self-government."  Because  they  could 
not  make  the  King  of  England  [George  III.]  understand 
that  they  would  be  loyal  to  him  but  wanted  no  truck 
with  his  Parliament,  they  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  and 
finally  declared  independence.  This  copy,  found  some 
time  ago  among  some  old  Fitzwilliam  papers  at  Milton, 
is  a  signed  duplicate  of  the  "  original  "  sent  to  Lord 
Dartmouth  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  Dartmouth 
document,  which  has  three  more  signatures  than  the 
Fitzwilliam  copy,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  most  important  of  the  December  book  sales  at 
Sotheby's  was  that  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T. 
Adams,  the  celebrated  furniture  polish  manufacturer  of 
Sheffield,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  that 
month.  Mr.  Adams  had  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in 
the  formation  of  this  small  but  choice  library  ;  he  was 
an  "  old  crony  "  of  the  late  Alfred  Quaritch,  and  bought 
mainly  from  the  firm  of  that  name,  and  from  Pickering  & 
Chatto.  Some  very  high  prices  (thanks  to  keen  American 
competition)  were  paid  for  the  rarer  of  the  volumes, 
and  the  total  for  the  298  lots  was  £16,098.  Many  of  the 
volumes  showed  a  considerable  increase  on  their  previous 
values — two  lots  alone  made  a  clear  profit  of  over  £3,000. 
The  first  of  these  two  items,  the  only  perfect  copy  known 
•  ■I  the  first  edition  of  Thomas  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  1590, 
the  pastoral  romance  which  supplied  Shakespeare  with 
the  ground  plan  of  As  You  Like  It,  fell,  after  an  opening 


bid  of  £350,  to  the  Rosenbach  Company,  of  New  York 
and    Philadelphia,    for  £2,400.     The  underbidder  was  a 
representative  of  Pickering  &  Chatto,  the  firm,  who  on 
July  23rd,   1901,  gave  £210  for  the  volume,  and  passed 
it  on  to  Mr.  Adams.     The  only  other  impression  of  this 
edition  of  Rosalynde ,  and  that  lacking  four  leaves,  was 
sold  in  the  Britwell  Court  sale  (February  9th,  1922)  for 
£960.     The   examples   in   the   British   Museum   and   the 
Bodleian    are    dated    1592.     The    second    profitable    lot 
referred   to   above,    was  •  a   German    early    15th-century 
manuscript    of    69    leaves,    on    vellum,    containing    the 
Apocalypse  with  the  Life  of  St.  John,  an  Ars  Moriendi, 
Anatomical   and   Medical   drawings,   and   Allegorical   and 
Emblematical   drawings.     This   brought   £2,300,    and   the 
buyer,  Mr.   H.   Stow,  it  was  understood,  was  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wellcome  Historical  Museum, 
London.     The  large  folio  volume  came  out  of  the  Sneyd 
sale  at  Sotheby's  in  December,   1903,   for  £950.     There 
was,  however,  a  sharp  drop  in  the  valuation  of  a  letter 
from   Katherine  of  Aragon   (1st  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.) 
to  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.   (February  8th, 
J534).  begging  him  to  take  her  side  in  the  matter  of  her 
divorce.     In  the  Huth  sale,  191 1,  the  letter  fetched  £800  ; 
it  now  changed   hands  at  £390.     Among  other  rarities 
in  the  Adams  sale,  note  should  be  made  of  an  imperfect 
copy  of  one  of  four  remaining  in  private  hands,  of  Cordyale, 
or,   Four  Last   Thinges,   translated  from  the  French  Earl 
Rivers,   from  the  Press  of  William  Caxton,   1479,  which 
realised  £700  (the  Britwell  Court  copy,  complete,  made 
£1,900  in  1919)  ;    an  imperfect  impression  of  Christine  of 
Pisan's    The   Fayttes   of  Armes   and   of  Chyvalrye,    1489, 
also  from  Caxton's  Press,  £310  ;    a  first  edition  of  Robert 
Herrick's    Hesperides  :     or   the    Works    both    Human    and 
Divine,  1648,  £240  ;    a  large  and  clean  copy  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's De  Civitate  Dei,  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  1468,  £105  ;    Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires 
Prodigieuses,   1560,  a  manuscript  on  paper,  the  author's 
dedication    copy    to    Queen    Elizabeth,    with    42    large 
miniatures  of  prodigies  and  monstrosities,  £95  ;    and  a 
Burgundian  School  illuminated  manuscript  of  Guido  de 
Columna's  La    Vraye   Histoire   de   Troye,   c.    1460,   £240. 
Shakespeare  books  included  an  imperfect  example   (the 
missing  pages  being  supplied  in  facsimile)   of  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  1623,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £1,800  ; 
a  second  impression  of  the  Second  Folio,  1623,  with  some 
slight  defects,  £350  ;   the  first  collected  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare's  Poems,    1640,    £550  ;     a    second    edition   of    The 
Merchant   of   Venice,    1600,   £100  ;     a   second   edition   of 
The  Life  of  Sir  John  Old-Castle,  1600,  £115  ;   and  Historie 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  eighth  edition,  1639,  £125.     A  first 
edition  of  Milton's  Lycidas,  1638,  fetched  £430  ;    a  15th- 
century    Italian   illuminated   manuscript   Missale,   £300  ; 
and   the   first   edition   of   Montaigne's   Essays,    2    vols.  : 
Bordeaux,  1580,  £130  ;    a  collection  of  early  17th-century 
plays,  bearing  on  five  of  the  six  title  pages  the  signature 
of  Edw.  Palmer,  for  whom  they  were  stitched  together, 
£200  (these  plays  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession 
of   Sir   John    Fenn    (1739-94),    the   owner  and  editor  of 
the  Paston  Letters,  whose  signature  is  on  the  first  title 
page)  ;     the    first    collected    edition    of    John    Skelton's 
Works,    1568,  £165  ;    the  manuscript  notebook  kept  by 
Voltaire   during   his   visit   to   England   about    1727,   and 
containing  a  number  of  rather  indecorous  anecdotes  and 
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verses,  £130  (this  came  out  of  the  Ashburnham  sale  for 
/61)  ;  and  Pliny's  Historia  Naturale,  printed  at  Venice 
by  N.  Jenson,   1476,  £160. 

In  a  three  days'  sale  of  books,  from  various  sources, 
concluded  in  these  rooms  on  December  16th,  a  copy 
of  Donato  Giannotti's  La  Rcpublica  di  Vinegia,  1569, 
bound  in  late  16th-century  French  binding  of  golden- 
brown  morocco,  the  sides  ornamented  with  the  crowned 
cypher  of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  sold  for 
£750  (in  the  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  sale,  1927,  it  made 
£620)  ;  the  first  edition  of  Hans  Holbein's  Imitations  of 
Original  drawings — for  the  Portraits  of  illustrious  Persons 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  1792,  £130  ;  Hermann 
Nitschewitz's  Novum  Psalterium  B.  Mariae  Virginis, 
from  the  Press  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Zuina  in 
Germany  about  1496,  £^275  ;  a  fine  example  of  a  Ptolemy 
Atlas,  issued  by  Johan  Reger  at  Ulm  on  July  21st,  i486, 
£,450  ;  and  a  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Moliere's 
famous  comedy  Le  Tarluffe,  ou  L'Imposteur,  1669,  £185 
(no  copy  of  this  rare  issue  has  appeared  at  auction  in 
this  country  since  1901,  when  it  brought  £"29  10s.). 
One  of  six  known  complete  copies  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedie  of  King  Richard 
the  Second,  1608,  went  for  £680.  This  is  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Richard  II.,  being  the  first  in  which  the  Deposi- 
tion scene  was  printed.  This  had  been  omitted  for 
political  reasons  from  the  quarto  published  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  There  is  no  record  of  sale  by  auction  in  this 
country  since  1905,  when  an  impression  lacking  two 
leaves  brought  £2  50 — the  Clawson  example  sold  in  New- 
York  (1926)  for  £980.  A  copy  of  the  first  authorised 
edition  of  the  first  English  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Thomas 
Norton's  The  Tragedie  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex — Shewed  on 
stage  before  the  Queenes  Majestic  Januarie,  1561,  by 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1570,  changed  hands 
at  £340.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  published  without 
the  author's  permission  in  1565.  The  Britwell  Court 
copy  of  the  1570  impression  sold  for  £300.  A  letter  of 
Daniel  de  Foe,   referring  to  his  famous  political  satire, 

I iiro  Divino,  published  in  1706,  made  £125  ;  while  a 
long  vellum  roll,  giving  details  of  "  New  Year's  Gifts 
given  by  and  to  her  Majesty  (Queen  Elizabeth)  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  1583,"  with  four  signatures  of 
Elizabeth,  cost  £85.  The  original  manuscript  of  a 
sonnet  addressed  by  Shelley  to  Lord  Byron  (Jan. 
22,  1 821),  beginning  "If  I  esteemed  you  less,  Envy 
would  kill  .  .  ."  (differing  in  many  respects  from  the 
printed  version),  sold  for  ^260  ;  the  manuscript  of  verses 
by  Lord  Byron,  Here  My  Prayer  and  Translation  from 
the  Portuguese,  £70  ;  a  letter  from  Mozart  (Vienna, 
May  2  1  st,  1  7S5)  to  Professor  Anton  Klein,  of  Mannheim, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  National  German  Opera,  £52  ; 
the  manuscript  of  a  poem  in  four  stanzas  by  Jane  Austen. 
opening  "  I've  a  pain  in  my  head,"  £50  ;  the  first  edition 
of  Rudvard  Kipling's  Schoolboy  Lyrics,  printed  for  private 
circulation  at  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  Press,  Lahore, 
1881,  £110  ;  a  "  first  "  of  Shelley's  Address  to  the  Irish 
People,  twelve  leaves,  Dublin,  181 2,  £70  ;  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
own  copy,  with  her  manuscript  notes,  and  corrections,  of 
Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Samuel  Johnson — published  by 
Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  two  vols.,  1788,  £72  ;  a  complete  set 
of    W.     Curtis's     The    Botanical    Magazine,     1787-1920 

together  127  vols.),  £125  ;    A  Horn  Book  of  silver  filigree 


(3!  X  2-^-  in.,  apart  from  handle),  £"90  ;  and  a  large  copy 
of  David  Carey's  Life  in  Paris,  with  twenty-one  coloured 
plates  by  George  Cruikshank,  1822,  £"70. 

At  Hodgson's,  on  January  14th,  an  entirely  uncut  copy 
of    A.    Moore's    Annals    of   Gallantry  ;     or    the    Conjugal 

Monitor three  vols,  in  the  original  grey  boards, 

1 8 14-15,  sold  for  £105  ;  a  large  paper  example  of  T. 
Pennant's  Some  Account  of  London,  1793,  extended  to 
four  volumes  by  the  addition  of  numerous  original 
drawings  in  water-colour,  sepia  and  wash,  and  about  600 
old  engravings,  £"8o  ;  and  Bagster's  second  edition  of 
Walton's  Complete  Angler,  1815,  brought  £70  because  it 
has  a  fine  Gosden  binding  with  a  fore-edge  painting  of 
an  angling  scene. 

Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art 

At  Christie's,  on  December  10th,  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  chair,  with  scroll  back  and  cabriole  legs 
on  claw  feet,  made  £"58  16s.  ;  a  Kirman  carpet,  with  a 
foliage  and  arabesque  design  on  red  ground,  with  striped 
red  and  grey  border,  20  ft.  9  in.  x  14  ft.,  £"210  ;  and 
on  December  17th,  an  Ispahan  carpet,  with  a  design  of 
geometrical  pattern,  20  ft.  x  5  ft.,  reached  £^304  10s.  ; 
a  Persian  carpet,  woven  with  trellis  design,  enclosing 
cones  and  formal  flowers  on  dark  blue  ground,  ig£  ft.  x 
14^  ft.,  £"241  10s.  ;  and  an  Ispahan  rug,  n J  ft.  x  6  ft., 
£"94  1  os. 

The  sale  at  Hurcomb's,  on  December  4th,  included  a 
Queen  Anne  walnut  kneehole  writing-desk,  which  realised 
£175  ;  a  white  and  gilt  seaweed  pattern  Flight,  Barr  and 
Barr  Worcester  dessert  service  (32  pieces),  £"54  ;  and 
a  Chelsea  group  of  a  Chinaman  and  a  boy,  8£  in.  high, 
£"46  10s.  Then,  on  December  22nd,  a  grandfather  clock, 
by  the  Quaker  clock-maker,  Daniel  Quare,  sold  for  £"425. 
This  timepiece  had  an  extra  dial  showing  the  months 
di  the  year  and  the  equation  of  time.  A  bracket  striking 
clock,  by  the  same  maker,  realised  £"70.  On  December 
1 6th,  Harrods  obtained  £"682  10s.  for  a  pair  of  small 
delft  plaques,  enamelled  with  designs  of  trees,  figures, 
pagodas  and  birds,  on  a  lustrous  black  ground,  circa 
1680-1700. 

A  sale  of  Benin  City  curios  at  Foster's,  on  November 
2' >th.  included  a  bronze  cast  of  a  human  head,  with 
negroid  features,  four  tribal  masks  over  each  eye,  with 
tapered  reticulated  head-dress,  and  deep  coral  choker 
(a  badge  of  rank),  21 J  in.  high,  which  brought  £"89  5s. 
This  piece  was  used  as  one  of  the  stands  for  the  carved 
ivory  tusks  which  were  Ju-jus  in  Benin.  Other  bronze; 
included  a  sacrificial  neck-ring,  9J  in.  diam.,  with  figures 
surmounting  the  ring  representing  a  human  sacrifice, 
with  witch  doctor,  etc.,  £"78  15s.  ;  a  gold  plated  armlet, 
5  in.  high,  chased  with  native  masks,  etc.,  £35  14s.  ;  an 
aegis  representing  a  chief,  with  attendants  supporting 
his  hands,  and  frogs  in  relief  at  base,  7J  x  5^  in.,  £"42  ; 
and  another,  similar,  but  6  x  5  J  in.,  £"44  2s.  An  ivory 
figure  of  a  leopard,  punctured  holes  representing  spots 
and  transverse  incised  lines,  9J  x  4  in.,  realised  £"54  12s.  ; 
and  a  carved  ivory  leopard's  head  mask,  ornamented 
with  brass  bosses,  6  in.  long,  £"31    10s. 

On  January  13th,  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding  sold 
an  early  Georgian  walnut  bureau  bookcase  for  £"84. 
At  Hurcomb's  on  January  8th,  a  bracket  chiming  clock, 
by   Boyer   Glover,    London,    in    mahogany    and    ormolu 
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case,  Eeti  1 1< •<  1  i  56  ;  and  a  <  jueen  Anne  needlework  picture, 
woven  with  a  rd  and  shepherdess  in  a  landscape, 

45  X  13  in.,  /;  1  ;  and  on  January  22nd,  a  miniature 
of  William  Murray,  first  Earl  of  Mansfield,  by  John 
Smart,  1781,  set  in  a  brilliant,  pearl  and  enamel  frame, 
realised   /J150. 

I  Im  I  le<  ember  silver  sales  were  of  little  importance, 
but  mention  should  be  made  of  the  sale  at  Christie's  on 
the  2nd  ol  that  month,  when  four  table-candlesticks,  with 
baluster  stems  1  hased  with  lions'  masks  and  gadrooning, 
on  octagonal  plinths,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1731  (65  oz. 
[5  dwt.),  brought  64s  per  oz.  ;  a  set  of  four,  with  baluster 
stems,  on  moulded  octagonal  plinths,  by  A.  Courtauld, 
1719  (59  oz.  13  dwt.),  46s.;  a  plain  octafoil  salver, 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1723 
(36  oz.  3  dwt.),  85s.  ;  a  cupping-bowl,  with  flat,  pierced 
handle,     1702    (5    oz.    13    dwt.),    nos.  ;     a    pair    of    plain 

i.,".,ii.,|  c.i  i.-i  ,,  li\  C.  Adams,  1 7 1 7  (12  oz.  7  dwt.), 
64s.  ;  and  a  porringer  and  cover,  surmounted  by  a  melon- 
shaped  knob,  and  the  scroll  handles  by  busts,  1679, 
maker's  mark  I.M.  with  six  pellets  in  an  oval  (25  oz. 
18  dwt.),  95s.  A  plain  tankard,  of  nearly  cylindrical 
shape,  on  single-moulded  base,  the  flat  cover  with  embryo 
volute  thumb-piece  and  scroll  handle,  1660,  maker's 
mark,  F.L.  with  bird  below  (21  oz.  6  dwt.),  realised  nos. 
per  oz. 

\t  Hurcomb's,  on  December  4th,  a  William  III.  two- 
handled  cup,  by  Isaac  Deighton  (43  oz.),  fetched  61s.  per 
oz.  ;  a  small  plain  tankard,  1(197  (r7  oz-).  56s-  '•  a  Pa'r 
ol  ( leorge  II.  plain  sauce-boats  (31  oz.  10  dwt.),  20s.  6d.  ; 
and  a  plain  paten,  1726  (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  80s.  Seven 
days  later,  a  plain  punch-bowl,  1731  (68  oz.),  brought 
62s.  per  oz.  ;  a  George  III.  two-handled  tray  (115  oz. 
:o  '1  .1  P),  12s.  cid.  ;  a  George  II.  circular  tray  (89  oz.), 
12s.  iid.;  an  oval  cake-basket,  same  period  (57  oz.), 
13s.  7d.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  Scotch  tankard  (32  oz.  10  dwt.P), 
22s.  ;  and  a  George  III.  "  fox  head  "  cup  (4  oz.)  sold 
"  all  at  "  for  £34.  On  December  18th,  a  set  of  four 
William  III.  shaped  base  candlesticks  made  £"133  7s.  ; 
and  a  week  later  a  cake  basket  went  for  £81   7s. 

The  sale,  on  January  8th,   included  a  caudle  cup  and 
over,   [669  (21  oz.   10  dwt.),  which  made  120s.  per  oz. 
a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  tapersticks  (8  oz.  10  dwt.),  102s. 
1   George  III.  "cow"  cream  jug  (4  oz.   10  dwt.),   105s. 
a     William     111.    two-handled    porringer    (5    oz.),     90s. 
a  pair  of  Queen   Anne  salt  cellars  (4  oz.   10  dwt.),   125s. 
and   a  George    11.    bowl   and   cover   (6  oz.    5   dwt.),    132s. 
\nnmg  "  all  at  "  prices  were  £115  for  a  plain  dome-top 
offee   pot,    [760   (15  oz.    10  dwt.)  ;    £24   for  an   Apostle 
spoon,   [622  :    and  £70  for  a  George  II.  kettle,  with  lamp 
and   stand    (62   oz.    10  dwt.)  ;    and  on   January   22ml,   a 
ge   I.  kitchen  pepper-pot  ti  <>/..  5  dwt.),  ,{27. 

On  the  Premises  Sales 

Of  the  Decembei  dispersals  under  this  heading,  that 
of  the  contents  of  "  Maiden  Erleigh,"  the  late  Mr.  Solly 
Joel's  Berkshire  residence,  was  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing, li  in  upied  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  for  six  days, 
Mining  on  December  7th.  The  pictures  included  a 
full-length    portrait    of    Mrs.     Williamson    as    Miranda, 


catalogues  as  by  "  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,"  81  x  53  in., 
which  changed  hands  at  £945.  (This  would  appear  to 
be  the  portrait  from  the  E.  R.  Bacon  (of  New  York) 
collection,  sold  at  Christie's,  also  as  by  Lawrence,  in 
December,  mi'),  for  ,£3,990.)  The  full-length  portrait 
of  Harriet  Anne,  Countess  of  Belfast,  first  wife  of  George 
Chichester,  third  Marquess  of  Donegal!,  by  Lawrence, 
81  x  56  in.,  fetched  £525  ;  and  a  half-length  of  Lady 
Curtis,  wife  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1796,  ascribed  to  the  same  artist,  29  x  24  in.,  £168. 
John  Constable's  Hampstead  Heath,  13  x  17^  in.,  fell 
at  £105  ;  W.  P.  Frith's  Measuring  Heights,  a  scene  from 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1842,  37  X  50  in.,  £252  ;  Gainsborough's  Cattle  at  a 
Fountain,  with  Shepherd  boy  and  girl  conversing,  24  x  29 
m->  £3r5  !  B.  W.  Leader's  Relics  of  the  Past,  with  figures 
and  cottages,  43  x  71  in.,  £162  15s.  ;  La  Piazzetta  di  San 
Marco,  attributed  to  Canaletto,  38  X  48  in.,  £105  ;  and 
a  collection  of  mezzotint  engravings  after  J.  Constable, 
by  David  Lucas,  sold  in  twenty-eight  separate  lots, 
brought  a  total  of  £630.  The  more  notable  pieces  of 
furniture  included  a  set  of  twelve  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs,  which  realised  £946  ;  a  set  of  eight  of  the  same 
period,  £'735  ;  a  pre-Chippendale  mahogany  side-table, 
8  ft.  wide,  £504. 

In  the  course  of  a  four  days'  sale  at  "  Bridgehill  House." 
Belper,  Derbyshire,  by  John  D.  Wood,  on  December  14th 
and  three  following  days,  a  copy  of  Henry  Aiken's 
National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,  with  coloured  plates. 
and  the  rare  1820  title-page,  fetched  £305  ;  while  among 
the  pictures,  J.  Ochterveldt's  A  Dutch  Interior  with 
figures,  35  x  39  in.,  brought  £152  5s.  ;  Emmanuel  de 
Witte's  Church  Interior  with  figures,  22  X  19  in.,  £105  ; 
F.  Wheatley's  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  £99  15s.  ;  J.  Van 
der  Capella's  River  Scene,  with  sailing  ships,  boats  and 
figures,  29  x  42  in.,  £194  5s.  ;  and  four  water-colour 
drawings,  each  13^  x  27  in.,  depicting  Continental 
views,  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  Jun.,  £135  9s. 

Curtis  &  Henson's  sale  at  "  Bryngwyn,"  Wormelow, 
Hereford,  on  December  15th  and  two  following  days, 
included  a  Persian  carpet,  woven  with  flowers  and 
foliage,  27  ft.  3  in.  x  17  ft.,  which  fetched  £162  15s. 
"  Little  Green,"  Petersfield,  Hampshire,  was  the  scene 
of  a  two  days'  sale  opened  by  Hampton  &  Sons  on 
December  14th,  when  a  set  of  six  silver-gilt  rat-tail 
spoons,  1699  (8  oz.  15  dwt.),  sold  "  all  at  "  for  £31  10s.  ; 
and  a  set  of  Chippendale  chairs  brought  £84. 

On  January  18th  and  19th,  Jenner  &  Dell,  of  Brighton, 
were  selling  at  "  Hoove  Lee,"  Kingsway,  Hove,  the 
collection  of  furniture  belonging  to  Mrs.  Percy  Macquoid, 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid,  the  well-known 
authority  on  English  furniture.  A  Queen  Anne  walnut 
winged  easy  arm-chair,  with  petit-point  needlework 
upholstery,  made  £120  ;  an  18th-century  walnut  winged 
easy  1  hair,  £66  ;  a  rock  crystal  electrolier,  with  a  pair  of 
brackets,  en  suiti  ,  (  [05  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  elbow 
chair,  £54;  a  William  and  Mary  walnut  chest,  £131  ; 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau,  £85  ;  three  panels  of 
Flemish  tapestry,  £485  ;  and  a  set  of  six  early  French 
dining  chairs,   £111. 
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No.  T. — Landscape  with  reposing  Huntsmen 
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Pictures  for  Smith  College 

Two  interesting  paintings  have  been  recently  acquired 
byjjthe  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  here,  from  a  recent  photograph  courteously 
sent  to  us  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Payne.  Firstly,  there 
is  Claude  Lorrain's  important  I. an,/-,,  ,i /v  ,,  ,'A  /,' 
Huntsmen  (No.  i.),  size  39  in.  high  by  =,1  in.  wide,  formerly 
in  the  collections  of  the  Methuen  family  (Siotlandi  and 
of  the  Proly  family  (France).  The  painting,  which  has 
been  fully  authenticated,  is  signed  at  Roma.  The  drawing 
for  it  by  Claude  is  No.  40  in  the  /  Ibet  Veritatis.  The  scene 
is  a  pastoral  composition  in  which  huntsmen,  resting  from 
the  chase  at  twilight,  inquire  the  way  from  a  man  and 
woman  in  the  foreground,  who  are  driving  a  donkey  and 
some  goats.  Further  on,  a  herd  is  progressing  slowly 
over  a  bridge,  and  in  the  background  flows  a  broad  river. 

Paul  Cezanne's  landscape,  La  Route  Toumante  was 
painted  between  the  years  1885  and  1890.  A  certificate 
signed  by  Cezanne's  son  says  that  the  picture  was  painted 
by  his  lather  and  presented  to  Renoir  as  a  personal  gift  ; 
later  it  became  a  part  of  the  Renou  collection  in  Paris. 
The  picture  shows  a  road  in  the  foreground  which  swings 


sharply  to  the  left  ;    at   the  right  a  huddle  of  roofs  and 
tree-tops  Leads  back  into  the  middle  distance,  and  beyond 
a    range   of   mountains.     The   dimensions   are   aboul 
24   in.    high    by   30   in.    wide. 

The  New  City  of  New  York  Museum 

Sixce  the  opening  of  the  new  building  of  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  January  it  has  become  remark  - 
ably  popular  with  the  public.  It  is  the  obvious  evidence 
that  New  Yorkers  have  a  deep  desire  to  participate  in 
those  local  traditions  which  are  the  rightful  heritage  of 
every  city,  but  are  more  or  less  submerged  in  a  metropolis. 
The  New  York  that  has  come  to  life  within  the  handsome 
red  brick  mansion  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Freedlander 
is  a  picturesque  city,  now  lost  for  ever,  but  about  which 
present-day   New   Yorkers   are   highly   curious. 

The  exhibits  include  costumes,  ship  models,  material 
related  to  the  theatre,  a  large  number  of  family  portraits, 
and  also  models  by  D wight  Franklin  and  N.  J.  Burns 
showing  different  aspects  of  old  New  York,  such  as 
Central    Park   in    winter   some   fifty   or   more   years   ago. 
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No.  II. PAIR  OF  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS      BY  BARTHOLOMEW  SCHAATS  (1670-I758)      LENT  BY  MR.  JAS.  B.  NEALE 

BOWL  WITH  COVER       BY  JACOB  BOELEN  (FL.  1680-98)       LENT  BY  MRS.  ARTHUR  ISELIN 
AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


South  Street  with  ships  whose  bowsprits  extend  far  over 
the  street,  Bowling  Green  when  its  name  explained  just 
what  it  was,  an  Indian  village  at  Inwood,  and  scenes 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  collector  and  student  are  the 
loan  exhibitions  of  New  York  silver,  pewter,  and  Old 
Blue  Staffordshire  with  New  York  scenes.  The  silver 
exhibition  is  the  most  extensive,  and  for  those  who  have 
never  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  of  American 
silver  it  will  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  find  how 
many  silversmiths  worked  in  the  city  in  the  early  days. 
In  his  book,  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  Mr. 
E.  Alfred  Jones  tells  us  that  there  were  eighty  silver- 
smiths in  New  York  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The 
earliest  were  of  Dutch  descent,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  earlier  pieces  of  silver  are  Dutch  in  character. 
On  the  contrary,  English  forms  are  most  strongly  in 
evidence  from  the  start,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by 
the  shortness  of  the  Dutch  rule,  and  also  because  the 
patrons  of  the  silversmiths  were  doubtless  among  the 
well-to-do  English  settlers,  who  preferred  the  styles  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  By  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  French  and  English  names 
appear,  the  latter  for  obvious  reasons  and  the  French 
representing  the  Huguenot  emigration,  which  also  gave 
to  England  some  of  her  great  silversmiths. 

The  most  popular  object  made  by  the  early  silversmiths 
was  the  tankard.  Two  in  the  present  exhibition  bear 
a  medal  of  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  on  their  fiat 
lids.  One  of  these  tankards  is  by  Everadus  Bogardus 
(who  became  a  Freeman  in  1698)  from  the  Garvan  col- 
lection, and  the  other  by  Simeon  Soumaien  (1685-circa 
1750),  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Archduke  Leopold, 
who  died  in  1662,  acted  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  which  perhaps  explains  the  use  of 
his  medal  by  Netherlandish  craftsmen. 


An  unusually  small  tankard,  by  Garrett  Onclebach 
(1663-1733),  having  the  arms  of  the  Roosevelt  family, 
has  been  lent  by  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A 
tankard  by  Thauvet  Besley  (Freeman  1727  ;  died  1757). 
which  was  formerly  in  the  de  Peyster  family  and  is  now 
in  the  Garvan  collection,  has  an  exceptionally  high, 
curved  thumbpiece  instead  of  the  more  usual  elongated 
spiral  or  twisted  corkscrew  found  on  most  New  York 
tankards.  The  latter  is  less  graceful  than  the  English 
scrolled  type,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  the  one  preferred 
by  the  local  silversmiths.  The  domed  lid,  which  came 
into  fashion  later,  is  seen  in  a  handsome  example,  en- 
graved with  the  Van  Vensselaer  arms,  by  Peter  Van 
Dyck  (1684-1750),  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Howard  Townsend. 

One  of  the  handsomest  pieces  in  the  exhibition  is  a 
two-handled  cup  and  cover,  engraved  with  the  Van 
Cortland  arms,  and  coming  from  the  collection  of  Mrs 
Arthur  Iselin.  It  is  the  work  of  Jacob  Boelen,  who  was 
active  from  about  1680-98.  Standing  on  either  side  of 
it  are  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  a  rare  form  in  American 
silver,  by  Bartholomew  Schaats  (1670-1758),  lent  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Neale  (No.  ii.).  The  fine  simplicity  of 
some  early  American  silver  is  seen  in  several  small  bowls 
by  Benjamin  Wynkoop,  who  became  a  Freeman  in  1698. 
The  presence,  by  the  way,  of  the  date  at  which  so  many 
of  these  craftsmen  became  Freemen  is  an  evidence  of 
the  number  of  indentured  servants  who  came  to  this 
country  among  the  early  settlers.  Wynkoop's  bowls  are 
severely  unornamented,  but  are  especially  delicate  in 
line,  and  in  such  an  example  as  the  bowl  lent  by  Mrs. 
John  Hill  Morgan  the  handles  are  entirely  undecorated. 
but  are  beautiful  because  of  their  proportion  and  exceeding 
delicacy. 

Objects  for  the  tea  table  begin  with  a  pear-shaped 
teapot   by   John   Brevoort    (1715-75),    from  the   Garvan 
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collection,  and  include 
such  charming  items  as 
the  little  vase-shaped  tea- 
caddy  with  a  pine-cone 
finial  and  roses  chased  on 
both  bowl  and  cover. 
This  was  made  about  1761 
by  John  Burt  Lyng,  and 
comes  from  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  William  Anderson. 
The  favoured  creamer,  on 
three  feet  and  with 
scrolled  handle,  is  seen  in 
an  example  by  Lewis 
Fueter  (active  1775),  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Gouverneur 
Morris.  A  later  develop- 
ment is  seen  in  a  set  of 
teapot,  creamer  and  sugar 
by  Ephraim  Brasher 
(circa  1 786-1 805),  with  an 
oval-shaped  teapot  hav- 
ing a  straight  spout,  and 
urn-shaped  sugar  and 
creamer.  The  ornament 
of  festooned  flowers, 
which  is  found  all  through 

the  decorative  arts  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  executed  in  bright  cut  engraving.  Ephraim  Brasher 
is  to  be  remembered  for  having  minted  the  "  Brasher 
doubloon."  A  very  large  tea-caddy,  oval  in  shape,  and 
slightly  pointed  at  the  ends,  has  a  high-domed  cover 
surmounted  by  a  pineapple.  This  is  by  Garret  Schanck, 
circa  1790,  and  is  lent  by  Miss  Hester  Gouverneur  Bartol. 


Trays  are  something  of  a  rarity  in  early  American  silver, 
but  there  is  one  here  which  bears  the  Schuyler  arms 
and  was  made  by  John  Heath  (active  1750-75)  ;  Mrs 
William  Anderson  is  the  present  owner. 

New  York  on   Staffordshire  Ware 

1  Mi  1  Blue"  forms  another  of  the  loan  exhibitions 
at  the  new  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York.     From  the  collections  of  Dr.  and  Mrs 

Arthur  11.  Merritt,  Mrs.  Harry  Horten 
Benkard  and  Mr.  J.  Clarence  Davies,  a 
group  of  platters,  plates,  pitchers,  sauce- 
boats,  etc.,  have  been  assembled  which 
show  New  York  views  only.  It  is  said  that 
the  Staffordshire  potteries  exported  no  les- 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  American  sub- 
jects to  the  United  States  in  the  post- 
Revolutionary  period,  until  1830,  when  the 
application  of  a  lithographic  process  so 
cheapened  this  already  inexpensive  ware 
that  its  popularity  declined.  It  was  first 
imported  in  1783  and  made  practically  an 
instantaneous  appeal  to  the  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  was  still  running  high  in 
the  new  country.  The  present  exhibition 
seems  to  show  that  among  the  most 
popular    of    the    early    nineteenth-century 

NOS.         III.        AND         IV.  STAFFORDSHIRE 

DISH   AND    PLATE  CIRCA    1825 

LENT  BY  DR.  AND  MRS.  ARTHUR  H.  MERRITT 
TO  THE    MUSEUM    OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

NO.       III.       (ABOVE)  SHOWS      LANDING      OF 

LAFAYETTE  NO.    IV.    (BELOW) (IN 

HONOUR      OF      OPENING      OF      ERIE      CANAL) 
SHOW'S    PARK    THEATRE 
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mdiiig  of  Lafayette,  which  portrays  the 

i   reception  a1   Ca  bli    Garden  on   August  24th,  1824 

No.  iii.).    Guns  are  fired,  horsemen  dash  by,  a  prodigiously 

over  the  scene,  and  there  is  an  array  oi 

uniforms  no1   to  be  seen  on  present-day  welcoming  com- 

\  1 1  <  •  1 1 1  <  1    subject    is    New    York  from    Weehawk, 

:o    in   winch  one  locks  from  the  Jersey  shore,  then  as 

now,   to  the  towers  of   New   York  ;    only  the  towers  oi 

that  day  are  seven  church  steeples  which,  however,  stand 

1  nit  relatively  as  boldly  as  the  tallest  of  to-day's  buildings. 

\   very  highly  treasured  plate  is  one  showing  the  old 

I  In  ,iiu  ,  built  in  Park  Row  in  1798,  with  medallions 

ol   Wa   hington,   Jefferson,  Clinton  and  Lafayette  above, 

and   the  entrance  of  the   Erie  Canal  into  the  Hudson  at 


No 


\  MADONNA     AND    CHILD  BY    ANDREA    DI    BARTOLO 

ON    EXHIBITION    AT    THE    EHRICH    GALLERIES 


Albany,  depicted  on  page  213.  Contrary  to  tin- 
impression  that  this  gives,  this  plate  was  not  to  honour 
the  theatre,   but  the  opening  of  the  Canal   (No.   iv.). 

A  small  round  plate  shows  Columbia  College  in  tin- 
year  1820,  with  Jefferson  in  a  medallion  above  and  an 
oak  leaf  border.  The  plate  showing  the  steamboat 
Fulton,  with  a  sailing  vessel  in  the  background  for  con- 
trast, was  made  in  181 4.  The  Fulton  was  the  first  boat 
to  cross  Hell  Gate  between  Manhattan  and  Long  Island, 
a  dangerous  passage  which  had  proved  impassable  to 
sailing  vessels.  She  was  later  placed  on  a  regular  run 
between  New  York  and  Albany,  making  the  trip  once 
a  week,  That  she  was  highly  esteemed  in  those  days 
is  evident  from  an  account  in  the  Press  of  the  day,  which 
says  that  "  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  such  accommoda- 
tions as  the  Fulton  affords. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  anything  of  the 
kind  can  exceed  her  in  elegance 
and    convenience." 

City  Hall,  which  was  erected 
between  1803  and  181 4,  was 
evidently  a  very  popular  subject 
for  it  appears  on  objects  both 
large  and  small.  It  is  one  of  tin 
few  buildings  represented  that 
may  still  be  seen  by  present-dav 
New  Yorkers,  although  its  rural 
setting  has  completely  disap- 
peared. One  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples in  the  exhibition  showing 
this  edifice  is  a  plate  of  1828, 
signed  by  J.  and  W.  Ridgeway, 
from  the  Davies  collection. 
In  New  Y.ork  frofn  Brooklyn 
Heights,  after  a  painting  by 
W.  G.  Wall,  one  sees  the  city 
when  a  windmill  was  still  one  of 
the  dominating  features  of  the 
Brooklyn  water  front. 

Although  "  Old  Blue  "  sold 
originally  for  prices  ranging  from 
sixpence  to  a  shilling,  it  has  re- 
cently brought  high  prices  in  the 
American  auction  room.  Many 
piei  es  have  brought  well  over  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  as  high  as 
Si, 800  has  been  paid  for  a  single 
platter. 


A  Signed  Panel  by  Andrea 
di  Bartolo 

A  signed  panel  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Andrea  di  Bartolo 
(No.  v.),  was  shown  in  a  recent 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  old 
masters  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries, 
and  to  the  best  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  has  never  before  been 
reproduced,  although  its  presence 
has  for  several  years  been  known 
to  scholars.     In  composition,  the 


circa  1409 
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panel  is  almost  identical  with  one  in 
the  Stoclet  collection  in  Brussels, 
except  that  in  the  latter  the  Virgin  is 
nurturing  the  Christ  Child,  while  the 
medallions  above,  instead  of  showing 
the  Annunciation  as  in  the  Ehri<  h 
picture,  show  half-lengths  of  two 
saints,  perhaps  intended  to  represent 
two  of  the  Evangelists.  The  type  of 
Virgin  is  that  of  the  polyptych  in  the 
Accademia  at  Siena,  where  she  is 
shown  with  worshipping  angels  and 
with  four  standing  figures  of  saints. 

The  inscription,  much  defaced,  may 
be  read — Andreas  di  Bartholi  Magistri 
Fredi  ....  as  in  the  panels  by  him 
in  the  transept  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo 
at  Buonconvento,  and  on  the  panel  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Yerkes  collection 
and  is  now  in  the  Whitney  collection 
in   New   York. 

The  present  panel  was  painted 
about  1409,  by  when  the  artist  had 
outgrown  the  influence  of  Ins 
father,  Bartolo  di  fredi.  and  had 
Kime  under  the  gentler  influence  of 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  It  is  an  excellenl 
example  of  the  delicacy  and  sweetness 
of  his  later  period  in  which  may  be 
seen  how  strangely  the  persist  ihl' 
tradition  ol  Simone  Martini,  of  a  cen 
turv  earlier,  cast  its  spell  over  Sienese 
art. 

A   Flemish   "  Crucifixion  "   for 
Cleveland 

In  a  newly  acquired  Flemish  panel 
of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Holden  col- 
lection  .it  the  (  Leveland  Museum  ol 
\rt  has  extended  its  scope  with  a 
Northern  work  of  exceptional  interesl 
representing  the  immediate  circle  of 
Roger  Van  der  YVevden  (No.  vi.).  [ts  nucleus  is  a  portion 
"i  that  pioneer  collection  ol  Italian  painting  formed  1>\ 
James  Jackson  Jarves  toward  the  middle  of  the  last 
1  entury.     The  greater  part   ol   the  paintings  he  brought 

together  are   now    the   p. nth  ular   pride   ol    the   Museum  of 

I  mm-  Vrts  at  Yale  University,  but  a  number  of  In-  paint- 
ings, not  deposited  at  Yale,  were  purchased  m  iss,  \,v 
Mr.  L.  E,  Holden.  of  (leveland  \-  a  whole,  the  group 
is  not  so  rich  in  thirteenth-century  Italian  paintings  as 
the  Yale  collection,  but  there  are  charminy  example-  ol 
the  work  ol  mh  Ii  nia-tcr-  as  1'iei  I  nuiasin  I  loiditmo 
Baldovinetti  and  Rosello  di  Jacopo  Franco  ;  a  recenf 
addition  consists  of  one  ol  the  most  delightful  small 
panels  by  Sano  di  Pietro  in  this  country.  Hi-  Madonna 
s<  '        '  I       Is  is  a  painting  in   which   he 

rises  so  far  above  tin  level  <>i  most  work-  attributed  to 
him  that  some  reassignment  of  them  must  be  in  order. 
A  portrait  by  Veronese  was  even  more  recent!)  ai  quired 
tor  the  Holden  gallery,  the  subject  being  Agostino  Bar- 
barigo  in  armi  iur,  port  rayed  with  dignity  and  power       fhi 


No,    V  I        (  RUCIFIJ 
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SCHOOL    OF    ROGER    VAN     DER    WEYDEN 
IX     HIE     CLEVELAND      MUSEUM      OF     ART 

identity    of    tin-    and    other   portraits   of    Barbarigo   was 
di-c  ussed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly  in   I  m   Connoisseur  (April, 

1931)- 

Mi  I  leniish  Crucifixion  introduces  a  new  note  into 
the  collection.  It  is  a  painting  whit  h  has  already  received 
the  consideration  of  scholars  since  it  appeared,  in  the 
nature  of  a  discovery,  in  a  Rhenish  collection  a  short 
time  ago.  Dr.  Friedlander,  in  Die  Altniederlandische 
Malerie,  points  out  its  resemblance  to  an  altar-piece  in 
Brussels  known  a-  the  Sforza  triptych,  in  which  members 
of  the  Sforza  family  appear  as  donors.  He  calls  the 
Cleveland  picture  "an  excellent,  finely  preserved  work 
in  the  style  of  Roger,  very  close  to  the  Sforza  triptych 
of  the  Brussels  Gallery."  in  his  opinion,  the  panel  was 
painted,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  Memling,  about 
1  (.60,  or  late  in  Roger's  career,  as  he  died  in  1464.  Jules 
I  lestree,  in  his  Roger  de  la  Pasture,  mentions  the  Holden 
panel  as  attributed  to  Roger  himself. 

The    painting    has    a    gold    background,    instead    of    a 
landscape   as   in    the   Sforza   triptych,    but   otherwise   the 
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two  are  closely  related  in  composition.  The  Virgin  and 
St.  John  stand  on  either  side  of  the  Cross,  as  in  the 
Brussels  painting,  but  the  figure  of  a  Cistercian  monk, 
who  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  does  not  appear  in 
the  triptych,  and  the  fact  that  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
of  the  Cleveland  picture  have  haloes  is  another  point  of 
difference.  A  more  important  distinction  beyond  all 
these  details  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  painting,  which  has 
a  more  unified  character  and  a  greater  simplicity. 

In  announcing  the  acquisition  of  the  painting  the 
Museum  does  not  claim  it  as  a  work  by  Roger,  but  as  being 
more  close  to  him  than  the  Brussels  triptych,  to  which, 
however,  its  similarity  of  composition  must  ally  it.  It 
takes  its  place  with  an  already  distinguished  list  of 
religious  works  by  Roger  in  America,  among  which  the 
Annunciation  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  Luke  in  the  Museum  at  Boston,  and 
the  Christ  on  the  Cross  of  the  Johnson  collection  in  Phila- 
delphia are  the  best  known  to  the  public.  Private  col- 
lectors have  shown  themselves  no  less  appreciative. 
Colonel  Friedsam's  Holy  Family  with  a  Donor  and  St.  Paul 
will,  before  long,  be  in  the  Metropolitan  as  part  of  his 
bequest  to  that  in- 
stitution; Mr. Henry 
E.  Huntington's 
collection  at  San 
Marino,  California, 
contains  a  lovely 
half-length  of  the 
Madonna,  painted 
after  the  artist's 
trip  to  Italy  and 
showing  Italian  in- 
fluence ;  there  1-. 
a  Dream  of  St. 
(iregory  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late 
Mortimer  Schiff, 
which  is  a  com- 
panion to  the 
Exhumation  of  St. 
Hubert  in  the 
National  Gallery, 
London.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Ryerson,  of 
Chicago,  has  a 
Madonna  and 
Child  ;  and  a  very 
fine  version  of  the 
Risen  Christ  ap- 
pear in  g  to  His 
Mother  belongs  to 
Sir  Joseph  Duveen. 


Related  Chinese 
Bronzes  at  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago 
By  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  unusually 
resplendent  Chinese 
bronze  ceremonial 
jar  (No.  vii.)  for  the 
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GROUND  CHINESE     (HAN)  AT   THE    ART    INSTITUTE    OF    CHICAGO 


Buckingham  collection  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  there 
is  discovered  a  companion  to  a  similar  bronze  jar  acquired 
several  years  ago  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Kojiro  Tomita  in  the  bulletin  oi 
the  latter  Museum  for  June,  1930.  Except  for  the 
difference  in  the  handles  and  the  fact  that  the  figures 
in  the  two  designs  face  opposite  directions,  the  jars, 
which  are  of  tsin  type,   are  practically  identical. 

Their  magnificence  is  achieved  by  the  lavish  use  oi 
silver  and  gold,  the  design  being  in  silver  against  a 
groundwork  of  gold.  The  precious  metals  are  not 
inlaid,  but  have  been  applied  to  the  bronze  by  some 
plating  process. 

The  decoration  takes  the  form  of  horizontal  bands  in 
which  geometric  ornament  of  the  older,  traditional  type, 
alternates  with  newer,  naturalistic  designs.  The  two 
vessels  are  assigned  to  the  Han  period  of  the  second  or 
first  century  B.C.  The  naturalistic  sections  are  very 
interesting  if  still  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  students  of 
iconography.  In  the  upper  register  are  birds,  animals 
and  fantastic  creatures  which  Mr.  Tomita  says  represent 
"  evil     spirits    that      dwell     in    remote    mountains     or 

waters,  and  are 
described  in  the 
Mountain  and 
Water  Classic,  the 
oldest  Chinese 
book  on  geography. 
The  realm  indi- 
cated is  a  super- 
natural one,  while 
in  the  broader, 
middle  register 
one  reaches  the 
human  world  and 
presumably  the 
progress  of  a  mon- 
arch who  is  drawn 
in  a  royal  convey- 
ance before  which 
a  subject  is  kneel- 
ing. Fantastic  be- 
ings seem  to  guide 
his  progress  and 
that  of  his  fol 
lowers,  as  the  ima- 
ginary creatures, 
such  as  red  bears, 
the  yellow  dragon, 
the  double-headed 
bird,  are  all 
auspicious  signs. 
The  present  state 
of  research  does 
not  make  it 
possible  to  speak 
positively  as  to 
the  meaning  oi 
this  scene,  and 
Mr.  Tomita  only 
tentatively  offers 
this  interpretation. 
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H  famous  "(Sotbtc  Hrmour"  at  IRew  Jjjorh 


B\;  Charles  1R.  Bearb 


The  "  Gothic  armour  "  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (Nos.  i.  and 
ii.),  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  was 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Bashford  Dean,  curator 
of  the  collection  of  arms  and  armour  in  that 
institution,  as  "  the  supreme  effort  of  a  Gothic 
i  armorer  to  retain  the  effectiveness  of  his  style  "  ; 
and  the  passage  is  repeated  without  qualification 
in  the  latesl  edition  of  the  Metropolitan  Handbook 
(edit.  1930,  p.  96).  This  is  not  fulsome  praise, 
hut  the  considered  opinion  of  one  who  in  his  time 

saw  and  handled  much  line  armour.  And  others 
no  less  critically  expen  have  paid  homage  to  this 
harness.  Its  proportions,  its  seeming  homo 
geneity,  its  splendid  condition,  and  above  all  the 
amazing  exuberance  oi  its  "  Gothic  "  enrichment, 
have  met  with  then   due  meed  of  praise. 

Apart  from  certain  historic  armours  preserved 
.il  Vienna,  this  harness  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
armour  of  the  "German  Gothic"  type  in  the 
world.  Bu1  in  the  eyes  oi  connoisseurs  it  has 
attained  its  pre-eminent  position  less  foi  its 
artistic  qualities  than  lor  the  surprising  contra- 
dictions aliorded  by  the  various  national  stxles 
of  its  component  parts,  and  for  the  no  less  astonish- 
ing confusion  oi  the  marks  with  which  they  are 
impressed.  Oiese  discrepancies,  indeed,  combine 
to  form  1  problem  which  nearly  all  the  leading 
experts  in  armour  have  at  one  time  or  anothei 
endeavoured  to  solve;  and  it  is  to  lie  regretted 
that  not  one  oi  the  solutions  so  far  advanced  is 
1 1  mvincing. 

rhe  histor)  oi  tin-  armour  as  recorded  in  the 
catalogues  oi  the  collections  of  which  it  has 
previously  formed  an  outstanding  feature,  and  in 
the  works  oi  writers  upon  arms  and  armour, 
is  unsatisfactory  brief.  It  can  be  traced  to  no 
great  private  armoury  of  the  past,  like  the  fine 
mounted  "  Gothic  "  armour  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  nor  to  a  national  arsenal,  like  the  well 
known  armour  formerly  at  Parham  Park.  It 
came  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with  the 
famous  collection  of  the  Due  de  Dino.  Previous 
to  its  inclusion  in  that  collection  it  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Frederic  Spitzer,  of  Paris,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  younger  Carrand.  He  in 
turn   had   inherited   it    from    his   father,    who    had 
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played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
great  collection  of  Prince  Soltikoff.  And  it  was 
the  elder  Carrand  who  was  responsible  for  the 
only  admitted  restorations  in  this  armour,  though, 

rding  to  Sir  Guy  Lakini*,  "  this  suit  owes  its 

present  state  of  completeness  to  the  late  M. 
Spitzer  of  Paris."  These  restorations  consist  of 
"the  dexter  leg-piece  and  both  the  sollerets." 
(Laking  :    Record,  Vol.  I.,  p.  208.) 

Previous  to  the  publication,  in  1901,  of  the 
Baron  de  Cosson's  catalogue  of  the  De  Dino  col 
lection,  this  armour  had  always  passed  as  a 
masterpiece  of  German  craftsmanship.  It  was 
thai  eminent  authority  who  hist  suggested  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  were  good  grounds  for 
believing  it  to  lie  of  Italian  origin.  "  L'armure," 
he  wrote.  "  est  incontestablement  de  forme  allemande 
....  ce  qu'il  v  ti  singulier,  1  'est  que  tous  les 
poincons  de  <<•//<■  armure  de  forme  si  allemande 
out  mi  caractere  nettement  italien."  (Le  Cabinet 
d'Armes  du  Due  de  Dino,  1901,  p.  10.)  Examina- 
tion oi  the  armour  in  detail,  however,  reveals 
the  presence  of  not  only  German  elements,  I, in 

1  i1  In  1  -  oi  Italian  or  1  1  am  1 1  Italian  style,  and  oi 
hoi  1 1  Italian  and  what  are  in  all  probabilit  \  French 
armourers'  marks.  The  cuirass,  leg-h'arness  ami 
gauntlets  are  mosi  emphatically  in  the  German 
style  oi  about  1480-90.  On  the  evidence  afforded 
b\  the  armours  of  Sigismund  the  Wealthy,  An  h 
duke  oi  tin-  I  \  ml,  and  of  the  Emperor  .Maximilian 
(No.  v.)  a1  Vienna,  these  elements  maj  beascribed 
either  to  an  Innsbruck  or  to  a  Nuremberg  atelier. 
The  pouldrons  (No.  iv.)  are,  fo]  the  period  to 
which  they  purport  to  belong,  superfii  ially  oi 
German  fashion.  In  construction  they  are  fully 
developed  pouldrons  oi  a  type  in  general  use  in 
Germain-  from  about  1480,  and  throughout  all 
Western  Europe  from  about  1500.  Their  con- 
tours, however,  possess  none  oi  the  vigour  which 
<  har. H  terisrs  those  on  the  armours  at  Vienna  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  their 
heavy  and  ungraceful  outlines  would,  were  it  not 
for  their  German  "  Gothic  "  enrichment  and 
their  association  with  the  armour  under  dis- 
cussion,  undoubtedly  suggest  that  they  may  be 
of  Italian  origin  of  about  1500  to  1510.  The 
vambraces,  apart  from  their  decoration  and  their 
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ARMOUR     IN     THE    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM 
STYLE    OF    CIRCA    1480-90 


extravagant  cowters,  the 
spikes  of  which  have  been 
riveted  over  much  smaller, 
normal  defences,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  Italian  and  of 
seemingly  a  rather  earlier 
date  {circa  1450-60).  The 
head-piece  (No.  iv.)  is  a 
sallet  of  North-Italian  type, 
with  the  visor  slightly  shal- 
lower in  front  than  at  the 
sides,  a  fashion  that  has 
been  very  generally  accepted 
as  an  indication  that  the 
head-piece  on  which  it  ap- 
pears was  made  about  1470- 
<So  in  one  of  the  many 
ateliers  at  Lyons  and  Tours 
managed  by  Milanese 
master-armourers  (No.  in.). 
The  bevor  (No.  iv.)  is  clearly 
of  Italian  fashion,  but  it 
may  possibly  be,  like  the 
sallet,  of  Franco-Italian 
make.  And  all  these  contra- 
dictory pieces  are  bound 
together  into  one  armour 
by  a  series  of  very  elabo- 
rately engrailed  and  trefoil- 
pierced  borders. 

The  marks  upon  the  New 
York  armour  are,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  armour  itself,  no  less 
puzzling.  They  are  fourfold. 
The  skull  of  the  sallet  bears 
a  triple  mark  of  Italian 
character,  consisting  of  a 
two-footed  cross  straddling 
the  letters  B  G,  B  C,  or  B  O, 
twice  impressed,  and  a 
second  and  unreadable 
stamp.  The  first  mark 
appears  to  be  one  of  the 
many  marks  found  on  the 
armour  of  Roberto  di  San 
Severino,  Count  of  Gajazzo, 
built  about  1480  by  Antonio 
Missaglia  of  Milan,  in  the 
Waffensammlung  at  Vienna. 
On  the  gorget  plate  of  the 
bevor  is  a  third  mark,  which 
is  apparently  that  which 
occurs  on  the  sallet,  E.  132, 
in  the  Armeria  Real  at 
Turin,  and  on  a  second 
sallet    in    the    Metropolitan 
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Museum,  New  York. 
These  two  last  head- 
pieces are  of  undoubted 
Italian  fashion  and 
make,  and  the  mark  is 
no  less  definitely  Italian 
in     type.        The     fourth 

mark,    r^M),    occurs 

on  the  right  pouldron  of 
the  armour.  This  mark 
has  so  far  been  found 
upon  four  other  arma- 
ments, two  of  which  are, 
there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe,  of  French 
origin.  The  remaining 
elements  of  the  armour 
are  innocent  of  marks. 

Hitherto  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  association 
of  these  marks  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  armour, 
and  of  the  entire  absence 
of  marks  from  the  re- 
mainder, has  been  ig- 
nored, or  at  least  not 
accorded  its  due  weight. 
For  it  is  certainly  pecu- 
liar that  the  only  ele- 
ments bearing  marks  of 
an  Italian  character  are 
the  head-piece  and  the 
bevor,  which,  being  Fran- 
co-Italian in  fashion,  are 
in  harmony  with  the 
marks  which  they  bear, 
while  the  remainder  of 
the  armour,  being  ac- 
tually or  apparently  Ger- 
man in  feeling,  is,  follow- 
ing the  German  practice 
of  the  day,  unmarked, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
right  pouldron. 

The  Baron  de  Cosson 
strove  to  reconcile  these 
discrepancies  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  Metropoli- 
tan armour  was  "  line  des 
armures  faites  a  Toms 
[that  is,  bv  Milanese 
smiths]  pour  la  coitr  de 
Louis  XI."  (De  Dino 
Catalogue,  p.  n.)  And 
the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking 
was    so    puzzled    by    its 


Xo.   II. BACK    VIEW    OF   THE    ARMOUR    IN    NO.    I.  IT    IS    CONTENDED    IN   THIS   ARTICLE 

THAT   THIS    CELEBRATED    SUIT    IS    COMPOSITE    AND    MAINLY    REDECORATED 
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contradictory  intrinsic  evidences  of  nationality, 
that  on  one  page  of  his  Record  he  pronounced  it 
to  be  "  certainly  made  in  Italy  "  though  "  of  the 
most  pronounced  Franco-German  fashion  "  {Record, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  201)  ;  and  on  another,  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  his  illustrations  of  this  armour  {Record , 
Vol.  I.,  Fig.  240),  as  "  probably  of  Franco-Italian 
make  of  about  1480."  Nor  could  there  be  any 
serious  objection  to  the  suggestion,  were  it  to  be 
made,  that  this  armour  might,  on  the  combined 
evidence  of  its  style  and  marks,  have  been  built 
in  Italy  for  the  German  market.  It  is  well  known 
1  lut  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Milanese  smiths  were  making  armours  for 
export  to  Germany,  and  that  in  1481  they  were 
building  armours  more  theutonico — "  in  the  German 
fashion  "  —  for  the  same  purpose.*  But  in  no 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  armour  does  any  sign 
of  a  real  fusion  of  any  of  these  national  and 
unharmonious  styles  appear.  The  German  and 
the  Franco-Italian  influences,  which  it  manifests, 
are  most  definitely  localised.  Nor  does  this 
harness  give  the  impression  of  having  a  single 
inspiration  behind  it,  and  evidence  of  such  an 
inspiration  is  clearly  to  be  expected  even  in  an 
armour  built  under  such  somewhat  unfavourable 
■  1  mm  lit  ions.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
oi  the  engrailed  and  trefoil-pierced  borders,  which 
bind  the  component  parts  of  the  armour  into  one 
harness,  no  hesitation  would  be  felt  in  pronouncing 
it   to  he  undoubtedly  composite. 

The  pouldrons  of  this   armour  and   the   mark 
thereon    claim    some   special   attention.     As   pre- 

I  "i    in  earlier  reference  to  this  practice  see  Mr. 
J.  G.  Mann's  The  Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie 
haologia,    vol.    LXXX.,    p.    13S11).      The    document 
'   tetter  of  October   14th,    1473. 


viously  noted,  the  mark  has,  up  to  the  present, 
been  found  only  upon  four  other  armaments,  two 
of  which  are  closely  associated  with  members  of 
the    Royal    House   of    France.     Historically   and 
documentarily,   the   more   important   of  these  is 
the  shaffron  of  Henri   II.,   which  bears  the  date 
x539   (No.   vi.).     Formerly  in   the  De  Dino  col- 
lection, it  is  now,  like -the  armour  under  discussion, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  it  has  been 
over-cleaned.     The    second    is    the    horse-armour 
of  Louis  XIII.  in  the  Musee  de  l'Armee  in  Paris, 
on  the  crupper  of  which  the  mark  appears.     The 
remaining  armaments  on  which  it  is  to  be  found 
are  a  pair  of  pouldrons  on  a  composite  tilt-armour 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Scott,  of  Greenock, f 
and    the    rondel    or    besague    upon    a    "  Gothic  " 
shaffron  of  the  fashion  of  about  1470-80,  formerly 
in   the   Riggs  collection   and   now  in   the   Metro- 
politan Museum  (No.  vii.).     The  pouldrons  are  of 
the  same  general  fashion  as  those  on  the  armour 
under    discussion,    but    they    lack    the    pierced 
margins    and    numerous    crestings    which    indi- 
vidualise the   latter.     They  appear  to   belong  to 
the   vambraces   with   which    they   are   associated, 
and  these  are  of  Italian  fashion  of  about  1510. 
The  presumed  period  of  the  Riggs  shaffron  and 
of  the  pouldrons  of  the  Metropolitan  armour  is 
thus  about,  or  possibly  more  than,  half  a  century 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  Henri  II.  shaffron. 
To  explain  this  surprising  circumstance  the  Baron 
de  Cosson  and  Sir  Guy  Laking  each  stated  that 
both    the    Louis   XIII.    barb   and   the    Henri    II. 
shaffron  were  made  up  of  fifteenth-century  plates 
remodelled    at    a    later   date.     Pursuant    to    this 
finding  the  Henri  II.  shaffron  has  been  stigmatised 
in   the   most   recent   edition   of  the   Metropolitan 
Museum    Handbook    (p.    304)    as    "  redecorated." 
The    Louis    XIII.    barb   is    not    made   up   of   old 
material  ;    it  is  a  barb  of  a  comparatively  early 
period    that    has    been    "  recommissioned  "    and 
decorated  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  at  a 
time  when  the  craft  of  the  armourer  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb.     Nor  are  the  plates  of  which  it  is  built 
of    fifteenth-century    manufacture.        Decoration 
apart,  this  barb  bears  the  closest  resemblance  both 
in  outline  and  construction  to  others  built  about 
the    end    of    the    first    quarter    of    the    sixteenth 
century,  and  it  is  therefore  nearly  contemporary 

|  Felix  Joubert  :  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Arms 
and  Armour  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Scott,  Vol.  I.,  No.  13.  This 
armour  was  formerly  in  the  Edwin  J.  Brett  collection 
(Brett  :  Arms  ami  Armour,  PI.  XX FX.).  1  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann,  F.S.A.,  for  calling  my  attention  to 
this  example  of  the  mark. 

Herr  A.  Closs  (Z.H.W.K.,  N.F.3,  Heft.  10  (1931), 
p.  249)  records  a  fifth  example  on  the  bevor  of  an  Italian  j 
"  Gothic  "  armour  stated  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  private  possession.  He  does  not  illustrate  the  armour, 
and  its  claims  to  authenticity  and  homogeneity  are  still 
sub  judice. 
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NO.    IV. DETAIL    OF    THE 

"  DE  DINO  "  ARMOUR  (NOS. 

I.       AND       II.)         TO        SHOW 

S.UI.ET,     B  E  V  O  R     AND 

TOULDRONS 

NO.    V. ARMOUR    OF    THE 

EMPEROR    MAXIMILIAN,    AT 
VIENNA.  A   SUPERB 

AUTHENTIC     EXAMPLE      OF 
THE     SO-CALLED     "  GOTHK 
ARMOURS " 


<m-* 


with  the  date  on  the  Henri  II.  shaffron.  That  the 
latter  armament  is  a  "  botched  "  piece  is  un- 
thinkable. Apart  from  intrinsic  evidences,  which 
absolutely  negative  such  a  suggestion,  the  craft 
of  the  armourer  was,  when  this  shaffron  was  built, 
m  a  very  flourishing  condition  in  France,  and  the 
guilds  were  crowded  with  thoroughly  competent 
craftsmen,  both  natives  and  strangers.  At  thai 
time,  there  can  have  been  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  re-use  of  old  plates.  But  even  supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  for  some  rea-mi 
such  a  use  of  old  material  was  found  necessary, 
the  possibility  of  beating  up  this  exotic  defence 
without  obliterating  the  original  mark  may  be 
regarded  as  negligible,  especially  since  no  par- 
ticular care  would  be  taken  to  avoid  such  oblitera- 
tion. The  only  circumstance  that  would  call  for 
the  preservation  of  the  mark  would  be  that  the 
shaffron  is  a  modern  forgery  made  of  old  metal 

and  this  very  definitely  it  is  not.  There  i^, 
indeed,  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  not  actually 
the  work  of  Gio.  Pietro  Negroli,  who  was  estab- 
lished in  Paris,  and  working  for  the  French  Court 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this 
shaffron  was  made  by  some  other  Italian  master- 
craftsman  in  the  service  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

Looking  at  De  Cosson's  and  baking's  theory 
in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  inference  that  it  was  evolved  solely 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  and  unpalatable  con- 
clusion that  the  pmildrons  on  the  Metropolitan 
armour,  and  incidentally  either  the  besague  or  the 
entire  Riggs  shaffron,  were  forgeries.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  have  con- 
verted, by  the  addition  of  a  few  "  cre^tings  " 
and   piercings,    a   pair   of   plain   earlv    sixteenth- 


century  pouldrons,  and  a  plain  shaffron  of  the 
same  period,  both  of  them  of  comparatively 
small  value,  into  "  Gothic  "  armaments  of  high 
price  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  any  forger 
"t  ability  ;  and  where  such  a  transformation  took 
place  the  careful  preservation  of  an  original 
armourer's  mark  (in  the  case  of  the  shaffron,  the 
addition  of  a  plate  bearing  one)  would  be  essential 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  deception. 
Certainly  the  Riggs  shaffron  must  be  looked  upon 
with  the  gravest  suspicion,  for  both  the  illus- 
tration of  it  here  given  and  the  cut  in  Victor  Gay's 
Glossaire  show  it  to  be  a  graceless  and  ill-balanced 
piece  of  work.  Should  the  possibility  that  these 
pieces  might  be  forgeries  have  been  established 
as  fact,  doubt  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  Metropolitan 
armour  as  a  whole  would  sooner  or  later  have 
inevitably  followed. 

Consideration     of     the     foregoing     facts     and 
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NO.  VI. SHAFFRON  (DATED  I531))  OF 

HENRI  II.       METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


NO.   VII. SHAFFRON   STYLE   OF 

C.  I47O-80.  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


deductions,  allied  to  a  knowledge  of  the  passage 
of  this  armour  through  the  collections  of  Spitzer 
and  Carrand,  who  were  both  notorious  for  their 
unwillingness  to  confine  their  "  restorations " 
within  reasonable  bounds,  does,  indeed,  breed  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  the  strongest  suspicions 
(if  the  good  faith  of  the  Metropolitan  armour. 
But  the  expression  of  such  a  doubt  without  very 
definite  evidence  to  support  it,  and  with  the 
|iiniiounced  opinions  of  the  Baron  de  Cosson  and 
Sir  Guy  Laking  against  it,  would  inevitably  be 
looked  upon  with  hesitation,  even  with  scepticism. 
Fortunately,  this  evidence  does  exist.  The  early 
history  of  this  armour  and  an  account  of  its 
building  up  and  "  restoration  "  (to  use  no  harsher 
word)  are  all  recorded.  The  edifying  story  is 
recounted  by  M.  Paul  Eudel  in  his  Trues  et 
Truqueurs,  published  in  Paris  in  1907  (p.  68). 
[1  does  not,  however,  appear  in  his  earlier  Le 
Tmquage  of  1887,  presumably  because  the  son  of 
the  elder  Carrand,  Louis  Hilaire  Carrand  (died 
1899),  the  artist,  who  sold  the  armour  to  Spitzer, 
was  still  alive.  M.  Eudel's  story  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth;  and  the  fact  that  in  compiling  the 
sei  tion  of  his  book  devoted  to  arms  and  armour 
he  had  the  assistance  of  such  experts  as  Colonel 
Henry,  then  Director  of  the  Musee  de  l'Armee, 
Dr.  Billard,  M.  Maurice  Maindron  and  the  late 
M.  Charles  Buttin,  some  if  not  all  of  whom  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  truth,  affords  the  very 


strongest  support  to  his  state- 
ment. Up  to  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  facts  adduced  by  M. 
Eudel  have  escaped  not  only  the 
enquiring  eyes  of  past  and  present 
custodians  of  this  armour,  but  of 
armour  students  in  general.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  anecdote  centres  around 
two  collector  dealers  whom  he 
has  endowed  with  the  names  of 
"  Zerspit  "  and  "  Randcar." 
Upon  examination,  however.these 
cacophonous  appellations  reveal 
themselves  as  slight,  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  seemingly 
sufficient  anagrams  of  the  names 
Spitzer  and  Carrand.  These  dis- 
guises were  doubtless  adopted  by 
M.  Eudel  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
possibility  of  a  libel  action,  or 
some  such  inconvenience. 

M.  Eudel's  account  runs  as 
follows  : — "  At  the  time,  the  elder 
Carrand  had  purchased  at  Havre, 
for  the  Prince  Soltikoff,  two 
beautiful  justing  armours,  which 
are  now  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie. 
In  the  same  lot  there  were  several 
detached  pieces  of  a  "  Gothic  " 
armour  ;  but  the  Prince  refused 
these,    not    wishing   to    purchase 

any  but  complete  armours.     Carrand  kept  these 

for  his  trouble. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  the  cunning  antiquary 

obtained  some  other  pieces  of  armour  of  the  same 

period,    and    had    them    taken    to    his    repairing 


NO.  VIII.      (LEFT). ONE      OF     MAXIMILIAN  S 

GAUNTLETS.     MADRID  No.  IX.  (RIGHT). 

GAUNTLET    OF    "  DE     DINO  "     ARMOUR,     NEW 
YORK 
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workshop,  that  of  the  armourer  of  the  Cuirassiers 
of  the  Guard,  near  the  Champs-Elysees.  There 
they  were  put  on  the  anvil.  They  were  altered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  the  "  Gothic  " 
armour,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  old 
armourers'  marks,  so  that  the  armour  when 
finished  bore  an  unusual  number  of  marks  of  all 
provenances. 

"  The  armour  remained  with  the  elder  Carrand 
at  Vaugirard,  lying  on  a  marriage  coffer,  until 
his  removal  to  Lyons.  To  this  town  it  followed 
him,  and  at  his  death  it  was  inherited  by  his 
son,  Louis  Carrand.  The  latter  gave  the  last 
touches  to  it,  piercing  the  borders  of  the  added 
pieces  with  trefoil  openings  to  match  those  which 
already  existed  on  the  earlier  pieces.  He  sold  the 
armour  to  Spitzer.  At  the  sale  of  this  famous 
collector-dealer  the  armour  passed  to  a  celebrated 
collection  (De  Dino),  and  it  can  now  be  seen  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York." 

Looking  again  at  this  armour,  in  the  light  of 
M.  Eudel's  statement,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
with  some  confidence  what  must  have  occurred, 
though  the  "  restoration  "  was  actually  even 
more  drastic  than  he  admits.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  only  pieces  obtained 
by  the  elder  Carrand  with  the  two  Soltikoff 
armours  were  the  cuirass  and  the  left  leg-harness. 
These  pieces  belonged  either  to  one  armour  or  to 
two  very  similar  armours.  They  are  essentially 
German  in  fashion,  and  possess  exactly  the 
character  to  be  expected  in  any  armour  accom- 
panying the  two  magnificent  justing  armours  in 
the  Musee  de  l'Armee.  And  they  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  armour  with  which  the  elaborate 
pierced  borders  are  in  strict  harmony.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that,  apart  from  the  addition 
of  the  pierced  plate  to  the  outside  of  the  poleyn 
wing,  the  cuish  has  been  seriously  tampered  with  ; 
certainlv  it  has  not  been  built  up  from  one  of  a 
different  fashion.  Such  "  botching  "  could  not 
remain  undetected. 

The  remainder  of  the  armour,  witli  the  possible 


exception  of  the  gauntlets  (No.  ix.),  has  no  con 
nection  whatever  with  these  pieces.  Even  these, 
though  apparently  genuine,  are  on  account  of  the 
niggardly  outline  of  their  cuffs  and  their  most 
unusual  construction  open  to  grave  suspicion. 
Gauntlets  of  normal  construction  and  outline,  but 
of  flamboyantly  "  Gothic  "  character,  may  be 
seen  at  Madrid  (No.  viii.),  Vienna,  and  in  the 
Churburg. 

To  these  foundation  pieces  were  added  a  plain 
sallet  of  Franco-Italian  form  and  a  bevor,  a  pair  of 
plain  Franco-Italian  pouldrons  of  early  sixteenth- 
century  date,  and  a  pair  of  plain  vambraces  of  ap- 
parently the  same  date  and  origin.  The  exact  period 
of  these  last,  apart  from  the  great  spiked  cowters, 
which  are  impudent  impostors,  is  problematical. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  master  armourer  of 
the  fifteenth  century  would  secure  the  cannons 
of  a  pair  of  vambraces  with  hinges  on  the  inside 
and  a  simple  staple  on  the  outside.  The  fact 
that  these  cannons  are  fastened  in  this  way, 
allied  to  their  feeble  outline,  tempts  me  to  believe 
them  to  be  made  up  of  fairly  late  sixteenth- 
century  material. 

Later,  Louis  Carrand  had  the  limb  defences 
placed  upon  the  anvil  and  "  crested,"  and  the 
right  leg-harness  and  the  sabaions  made  to  match 
and  to  complete  the  genuine  member.  There- 
after the  plain  vambraces  were  "  crested  "  on  the 
outside  only  to  match  the  legs,  and  the  extravagant 
spikes,  without  doubt  the  work  of  the  man  who 
built  the  sabatons  which  are  admittedly  restora- 
tions,  were  riveted  over  the  small  cowters.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  a  similar  pair  of  spiked  cowters, 
enriched  with  trefoil  piercings  and  obviouslv 
coming  from  the  bench  of  the  same  "  faker," 
appeared  in  a  London  saleroom  at  the  end  of 
November  last  year  (No.  x.). 

Finally,  these  "  genuine  "  but  unharmonious 
pieces,  together  with  the  "  restorations,"  were 
garnished  with  trefoil  borders  ;  and  the  harness 
now  at  New  York — "  the  supreme  effort  of  a 
Gothic  armorer" — was  complete. 


No.   X. MODERN   VAMBRACE   FROM 

SAME   WORKSHOP  AS  •  THOSE   ON   THE 
"  DE  DINO  "  SUIT  (CF.  NO.  I.) 
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No.  /. — "Tinker  hopped  round  him  nimbly,  and  gave  him  another  taste  of  the  steel. 

and  his  boy,   I  inkei 


Given  away  with  Nos.  1  and  2  of  "  Young  JulI;  Harkaway 


Penny  Dreadfuls  and  Penny  Bloods 

By  JOHN  JAMES  WILSON 


I  know  I  am  travelling  over  well-trodden 
ground  in  writing  of  "  Old  Boys'  Books,"  a 
subject  that  has  already  been  written  upon  by 
more  competent  and  abler  pens. 

The  "  Penny  Dreadful  "  here  means  no  more 
than  tales  of  school  life  and  adventures  by  flood 
and  field.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  these  books 
were  published  that  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  "  were 
the  origin  of  all  youthful  crimes  and  parents  not 
only  banned  them,  but,  when  discovered,  burned 
them  without  mercy.  To-day  youthful  crimes 
are  put  down   to  the  cinema. 

The  "  Penny  Dreadful  "  was  not  the  pernicious 
literature  it  was  considered  to  be  by  a  long  way. 
The  old  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  "  are  still  held  in 
affection  by  thousands  of  old  boys  who  read  them 
in  their  youth,  and  they  are  being  eagerly  sought 
a  Her  by  collectors  and  the  great  public  libraries 


in  America.  The  collecting  of  old  "  Boys'  Books  " 
is  comparatively  a  new  hobby.  Forty  to  fifty 
years  ago  there  were  certainly  a  few  isolated 
enthusiasts  who  commenced  collecting,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  iqii,  when  Mr.  Ralph  Kollington 
(Editor  of  The  Boys'  World)  published  the  History 
of  the  Old  Hoys'  Books,  that  the  first  book  dealing 
with  the  subject  appeared.  Since  then  articles 
and  letters  galore  have  been  issued  in  periodicals 
and  magazines,  and  enthusiasts  have  given  the 
results  of  their  researches  and  experiences  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellows. 

In  all  kinds  of  literature  the  personality  of 
authors  is  an  attraction  to  the  interested  reader  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  "  the  authors 
were  many,  and  not  infrequently  men  of  repute. 
Lord  Lytton  contributed  stories  to  Brett's  journals, 
Harrison  Ainsworth  wrote  the  Miser  of  Shored  itch  ; 
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Penny  Dreadfuls  and  Penny  Bloods 


No.  II. 


Thackeray  was 
accused  of  being 
the  author  of  the 
famous  old 
"  blood,"  Eliza 
1!  r  o  w  )i  y  igg  e  : 
Eenimore  Cooper 
with  his  Indian 
tales,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson, 
who  wrote 
Treasure  Island 
for  the  Young 
Folks  Budget, 
all  are  too  well 
known  to  receive 
particular  men- 
tion. The  lesser 
lights  who  con- 
tributed stories 
to  the  Old  Boys' 

Journals  are  Charles  Stevens  (the  first  editor  of 
the  Boys  of  England),  Stephen  Hayward,  who  was 
another  Jules  Wine,  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
Gustave  Aimard,  who  wrote  the  Mexican  Border 
tales,  Cecil  Stagg,  A.  Phillips,  Ballantyne,  Henty, 
and  Justin  Lambe,  who  was  a  most  prolific  writer 
of  historical  London  romances,  his  best  known 
being  The  Armourer's  Son,  The  Dark  Deeds  of 
Old  London,  The  Young  Apprentice,  or  the  Watch- 
words of  Old  London.  Another  celebrated  author 
dear  to  readers  of  the  old  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  " 
was  Bracebrydge  Hemyng,  who  made  himself 
famous  by  writing  the  Jack  Harkaway  and  the 
Scapegrace  stories.  He  was  the  son  of  t he  Regis- 
trar of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  ;  became 
a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Loudon,  and 
must  have  commenced  authorship  when  a  mere 
youth.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  the  old 
yellow-backs  so  popular  in  the  'seventies.  ili^ 
best  seller  was  Called  to  the  Bar.  He  also  col- 
laborated with  Henry  Mayhew  in  compiling 
London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.  In  the 
early  'seventies,  Hemyng  commenced  to  write  the 
celebrated  Jack  Harkaway  tales  for  Edwin  J. 
Brett,  and  after  finishing  Jack  Harkaway  at  Oxford 
lie  went  to  America,  and,  while  there,  wrote  many 
more  Harkaway  stories  for  the  same  publisher. 
Later  he  returned  home  and  wrote  the  Scapegrace 
tales  for  Brett's  Young  Men  of  Great  Britain.  He 
then  returned  to  America  and  contributed  some 
more  Jack  Harkaway  stories  to  Frank  Leslie's 
Journal,  which  had  a  huge  circulation  in  the 
States.  This  kept  Hemyng  in  affluence  and  he 
lived  in  a  palatial  residence  on  Staten  Island.  In 
1877  he  again  came  home  and  commenced  to 
practise  law.   He  continued  writing  Jack  Harkaway 
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stories,  this 
time  for  George 
Emmett's  .Sows 
of  Britannia.  He 
also  contributed 
Fatherless  Bob 
and  Mischievous 
Mat  tot  h  e 
Young  English- 
man. 

Another  widely 
known  and  most 
prolific  writer  of 
boys'  fiction  was 
Harcourt  Bur- 
rage,  popularly 
called  the 
"  Boys'  Charles 
Dickens."  Bur- 
rage  wrote  hun- 
dreds of  serial 
stories  for  the  Old  Boys'  Journals.  His  master- 
piece was  the  Ching-Ching  series,  which  first 
appeared  in  Fox's  Boys'  Standard  under  the  title 
of  Handsome  Harry,  or  the  Fighting  Belvedere, 
continued  as  Cheerful  Ching-Ching,  Wonderful 
and  Daring  ( 'hing-Ching,  Young  Ching-Ching  at 
School,  and  other  stories. 

Burrage  is  credited  with  writing  the  Tom 
Wildrake  tales.  The  story  runs  that  George  Em- 
met t  commenced  the  first  few  chapters  and  "  got 
on  the  rocks  "  with  them.  He  then  called  in  the 
aid  of  Burrage,  who  re-wrote  the  copy  and  intro- 
duced "  Old  Dabber,"  the  "  fren  o'  Nelson,"  and 
n  impleted  the  work.  Later,  Burrage  wrote  Young 
Tom,  Wildrake  at  School  and  Young  Tom's  Adven- 
tures. This  is  more  likely  the  true  story,  although 
George  Emmett's  name  appeared  under  each 
title.  Other  famous  works  from  Burrage's  pen 
arc  Green  as  Grass,  Rags  and  Riches,  Spangles  and 
Gold,  The  Island  School  and  Lambs  of  Littlecote, 
School  on  the  Sea,  School  of  the  Regiment,  and 
manv  others  of  equal  merit.  I  received  many 
letters  from  the  late  Mr.  Burrage  and  was  pre- 
sented with  his  notebook  which  he  carried  for 
wars,  filled  with  memoranda  re  his  writings,  and 
sketches  made  to  illustrate  his  works. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known 
about  the  personalities  of  a  number  of  the  authors. 
These  men  catered  for  the  youth  of  the  nation 
who,  in  mid-Victorian  days,  were  mentally  starved 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  and  for  some  forty 
vears  they  provided  him  with  the  kind  of  fare 
suited  to  his  active  imagination.  Like  manv 
persons  in  other  walks  in  life  they  have  passed 
away  unwritten  and  unsung. 

The  most  popular  "  Old  Boys'  Journals  "  are 
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the  Boys  of  Eng- 
land, Young  Men  of 
Great  Britain,  Boys' 
Empire,  Boys'  Co- 
mic Journal,  Boys 
of  the  World,  Up- 
to-Date  Boys,  Boys' 
Weekly  Reader, 
Boys'  Sunday 
Reader,  and  a  few 
minor  ones.  These 
were  published  by 
Edwin  J.  Brett, 
I  Icit  Street,  Lon- 
don ;  while  The 
Young  Englishman 
Journal,  The  Young 
Englishman,  Young 
Briton,  Sons  of 
Britannia,  Young 
Australian,  Boys' 
Champion  Journal, 
and  Young  Gentle- 
men of  Britain, 
were  issued  by 
George  Emmett, 
Hogarth  House. 
Then  there  were 
the  Boys'  Standard, 
B  o  y  s  '  he  i  s  u  r  e 
Hour,  Boys'  Half- 
penny Standard 
(p  u  b  1  i  s  h  e  d  b  y 
(diaries  Fox,  Shoe 
Lane);  Young 
Folks'   Budget,    Old 

and  Young  (James  Henderson,  Red  Lion  House, 
Red  Lion  Court)  ;  Boys'  World  (Ralph  Rolling- 
ton)  ;  and  Boys  of  London  and  New  York.  The 
last-named  journal  was  printed  at  Wigan,  Lan- 
cashire, from  plates  sent  weekly  from  New  York. 
Despite  all  the  adverse  criticism  published 
against  the  old  "  Penny  Dreadfuls,"  they  nourished 
for  many  a  long  day.  To  try  and  put  a  stop  to 
their  huge  circulations  in  1874,  a  Prize  Essay  on 
"  How  can  the  Church  retain  Her  influence  over 
boys  after  they  leave  Her  schools  ?  "  was  offered. 
This  essay  was  won  by  Mr.  Potts,  then  Head  Master 
of  Baldwin's  Gardens  National  Schools,  London. 
Mr.  Potts,  in  his  Essay,  at  once  set  to  work  to 
denounce  all  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  "  and  "  Penny 
Bloods,"  making  no  distinction  between  them  ; 
and  naming  as  specimens  the  following  : — Frank 
Fearless,  Midshipman  Tom,  The  Shot  and  Shell 
Military  Stories,  Pirates'  Isle,  Black-Eyed  Susan, 
Tom  Wildrake's  Schooldays,  all  of  which  appeared 
as  serials  in   Emmett 's  Journals  ;     Tom   Daring, 
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Dark  Deeds  of  Old 
London,  Young' A p- 
pr entic e,  Dick 
Lightheart,  and  the 
Harkaway  tales, 
all  serials  in 
Brett's  Journals. 
The  above  serials, 
which  appeared  in 
the  old  "  Penny 
Dreadfuls,"  could 
lead  no  boy  into 
any  serious  mis- 
chief nor  do  they 
contain  any  possi- 
ble suggestion  of 
evil  or  wrong  doing. 
Mr.  Potts'  Essay 
and  all  it  conveyed 
was  characteristic 
of  the  age.  The 
Church  and  the 
Press  were 
strongly  opposed  to 
the  old  "  Penny 
Dreadfuls,"  which 
were  called 
"  Literature  of  the 
Gutter,"  "  Trashy 
Literature, 
"  Penny  Packets  of 
Poison  "  and  so  on, 
ad  nauseam.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that 
mid-  Victorians 
could  adopt  such 
an  attitude  towards  an  innocent  class  of  literature 
specially  written  for  boys'  reading  by  talented 
pens  and  illustrated  by  skilled   artists. 

"  Penny  Bloods  "  come  under  a  different 
category  from  the  "  Penny  Dreadfuls."  "  Penny 
Bloods  "  first  saw  the  light  about  1830  and  ran 
for  some  forty  years.  Many  of  the  authors 
possessed  considerable  talent  and  ability.  I  wish 
I  could  say  the  same  thing  for  the  artists,  for  all 
but  the  few  who  illustrated  Black  Bess  and 
Reynolds'  works  were  guilty  of  executing  some  of 
the  most  crude  and  atrocious  woodcuts  ever 
perpetrated  by  man. 

The  leading  light  amongst  the  old  authors  of 
"  Penny  Bloods  "  was  undoubtedly  Thomas  Prest, 
who  is  best  known  for  his  plagiarisms  on  Charles 
Dickens'  works,  such  as  Oliver  Twiss,  Nikelas 
Nickleberry,  Martin  Guzzlewit,  David  Copperfull, 
and  the  Penny  Pickwick,  all  of  which  appeared 
tricked  out  in  wrappers  more  or  less  similar  to 
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the  way  Dickens'  writings  were  produced.  Prest 
wrote  numberless  "  bloods,"  such  as  the  Maniac 
Father,  Varney  the  Vampire  or  the  Feast  of  Blood, 
The  Secrets  of  the  Dissecting  Room,  and  other 
gruesome  horrors. 

F.  Smith  was  another  most  prolific  writer,  his 
Mmniegrey,  which  made  the  London  Journal  such 
a  success,  running  for  a  number  of  years.  Viles 
wrote  Black  Bess,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Road,  and 
Blueskin,  the  former  running  into  254  penny 
weekly  numbers  taking  nearly  five  years  to  com- 
plete, making  it  one  of  the  longest  romances  in 
the  English  language. 

G.  A.  Sala  is  said  to  have  given  the  world 
Charlie  Wag,  the  New  Jack  Sheppard,  and  the 
Woman  with  the  Yellow  Hair,  the  authorship  of 
which  he  vigorously  denied.  What  leads  up  to 
this  is  that  G.  A.  Sala,  like  G.  R.  Sims,  was  a 
collector  of  old  "  bloods,"  and  on  the  title-pages 
of  Charlie  Wag  and  The  Woman  with  the  Yellow 
Hair  is  "  By  G.  A.  Savage."  Now,  the  initials 
are  the  same  as  those  of  G.  A.  Sala,  and  as  G.  A. 
Sala  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Savage  Club, 
the  reader,  putting  two  and  two  together,  can 
form  his  own  conclusions.  Unless,  of  course, 
somebody  was  having  a  little  joke. 
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A  similar  attribution  was  made  to  Thackeray. 
When  challenged  with  the  authorship  of  Eliza 
Brownrigge  an  old  "blood"  if  ever  there  was 
one  which  deals  with  the  story  of  a  wretched 
woman  who  murdered  her  two  apprentices  in  cold 
blood  under  the  most  revolting  circumstances, 
Thackeray  was  very  much  annoyed  that  the  work 
should  be  assigned  to  his  pen.  According  to  the 
title-page,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 

[key  Solomon-,  Esq,," — one  of  Thackeray's 
pseudonyms  ■ —  and  circumstances  point  to 
Thackeray  having  the  honour  of  being  its  author 
[Fraser,  August-Sept.,  1852).  Grub  Street  was 
a  hard  school. 

That  notorious  "blood,"  Black  Bess,  or  the 
Knight  if  the  Road,  took  the  reading  public  by 
storm  when  it  first  appeared  in  1867.  Its  circu- 
lation ran  into  two  million  copies  per  week.  It 
w.i-  dramatised  and  adapted  to  stage  representa- 
tion. Naturally,  imitators  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  the  market  was  flooded  with  highwayman 
romances.  They  gave  the  public  Turnpike  Dick, 
Tom  King,  Sixteen  String  Jack,  and  The  Black 
Highwayman,  supposed  to  be  the  sequel  to  Black 
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Bess,  but  repudiated  by  Viles  in  the  pages  of 
Black  Bess  itself.  In  addition  there  were  Tyburn 
Dick,  Jack  Sheppard,  Claude  Duval  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

This  state  of  things  caused  a  stir  amongst  the 
"  Potts  School,"  so  they  and  the  Press  joined 
hands  and  a  crusade  was  started  to  restrain  the 
publication  of  highwayman  romances,  if  not  to 
suppress  them  entirely.  These  combined  forces 
quelled  the  circulation  somewhat,  but,  as  the 
public  clamoured  for  its  highwayman  "  blood  " 
literature,  the  same  old  tales  continued  to  be 
written,  but  published  under  less  lurid  titles.  The 
result  soon  manifested  itself,  and  instead  of  boys 
and  girls  reading  Sixteen  String  Jack,  the  Noble 
Highwayman,  they  obtained  the  same  sort  of 
thing  under  the  guise  of  The  Dark  Woman,  Edith 
the  Captive,  Edith  Heron  (the  sequel) ,  May  Middle- 
ton,  Kate  Chudleigh,  and  a  host  of  other  innocent 
titles.  This  settled  it  ;  the  crusade  fizzled  out, 
leaving  the  public  well  provided  with  its  highway- 
man romances,  as  all  the  old  characters  had  been 


retained.  If  those  who  condemned  these  "  bloods" 
unread  had  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  them,  an 
entire  change  would  have  resulted,  because  in  no 
place  was  vice  commended  or  virtue  condemned, 
nor  will  any  pandering  to  depraved  tastes  be 
discovered.  Anyone  who  is  weak  enough  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  idea  of  following  a  highway- 
man's career  must  be  imbecile  indeed.  Let  not 
Lord  Lytton's  Paul  Clifford  nor  Ainsworth's 
Rookwood  or  Jack  Sheppard — let  alone  William 
Tell  and  Robin  Hood — fall  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  one,  or  sure  as  fate  he  will  away  to  Sherwood 
Forest.  Obviously,  the  hero  of  Black  Bess  is 
Dick  Turpin.  Every  collector  has  a  copy  of  Black 
Bess,  which  is  a  silent  testimony  to  the  work. 
Dick  lives  in  legend  in  old  inns,  ruined  mansions, 
caves  and  prisons.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
he  has  stamped  his  fabulous  ride  to  York  on  every 
inch  of  that  famous  road.  So  long  as  the  memory 
of  Dick  Turpin  is  kept  alive  people  will  be  found 
reading  about  his  thrilling  escapes  from  Jonathan 
Wild's  Bow  Street  Runners.  Ballad,  chap  book 
and  broadsheet  immortalised  Dick  and  his  deeds. 
Ainsworth  made  him  the  dubious  hero  of  Rook- 
wood. 

G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  was  a  most  prolific  writer 
of  "  bloods,"  and  lovers  of  Dickens  are  compelled 
to  add  his  plagiarism,  Pickwick  Abroad,  to  their 
collection  of  Dickensiana.  On  Dickens  com- 
plaining   concerning    the    piracy    of    his    work, 
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Reynolds  curtly  replied  that  "  if  Mr.  Dickens  did 
not  think  of  taking  Mr.  Pickwick  abroad,  it  was 
not  his  fault,  so  it  was  left  to  him  to  do  it." 

The  number  of  Reynolds'  books  is  legion. 
He  was,  in  a  sense,  the  Edgar  Wallace  of  his 
time.  At  a  banquet  in  London  given  in  Reynolds' 
honour  a  wager  was  laid  that  he  could  not  write 
four  serial  stories  at  the  same  time,  one  number  of 
eight  pages  to  be  published  weekly,  and  each  story 
to  be  on  a  different  subject.  Reynolds  accepted 
the  wager,  and  the  following  duly  appeared  : — 
The  Coral  Island,  a  sea  story  ;  The  Soldier's  Wife, 
a  military  story  ;  'The  Loves  of  the  Harem,  an 
Eastern  romance  ;  and  Mary  Trice,  the  Maid 
Servant,  a  domestic  tale.  Not  only  did  Reynolds 
write  these  four  stories  each  week,  but  he  edited 
Reynolds'  Miscellany  and  Reynolds'  Newspaper  ; 
and,  besides  doing  his  office  work,  found  time 
to  take  a  ten  miles'  constitutional  each  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  likewise  wielded  her  pen  and  wrote 
a  number  oi  stories,  her  best  being  Wealth  and 
Poverty,  Gretna  Green,  and  Grace  Darling.  Her 
husband  also  employed  two  apprentices  or,  as  he 
called  them,  his  pupils.  Miller  and  Blanchard 
padded  out  the  plots  of  romances  dictated  b} 
Reynolds.  Both  rose  to  considerable  lame  as 
authors  in  alter  life.  The  Reynolds  establishment 
was  a  veritable  "  literarj  factory,"  and  its  outpul 
enormous. 

Reynolds  created  a  sensation  when  he  published 
The  Mysteries.  The)  commenced  with  The  Mys 
teries  of  London,  in  lour  volumes;  followed  by 
Miller's  Mysteries  oj  London,  Blanchard's  Mysteries 
of  London,  and  Qiornley's  Mysteries  of  London, 
each  in  one  volume.  Following  these,  The 
Mysteries  oj  the  Court  of  London  was  published, 
running  into  eight  volumes,  making  fifteen  in  all. 
As  there  were  fifty-two  weekly  numbers  to  each 
volume,  it  took  fifteen  years  to  complete  the 
series.  The  Mysteries  would  doubtless  have  con 
tinued  still  longer,  had  not  the  circulation  gradually 
waned  as  the  original  readers  died  of  old  age 

The  old  "  bloods  "  bristled  with  fierce  and  lurid 
titles;  the  fiercer  the  title,  the  larger  the  circu 
lation.  Here  are  a  leu  :  The  Boy  Bandit  ;  The 
Black  Monk's  Curse;  Claude  Duval,  the  Ladies' 
Highwayman;  The  Vampire's  Bride;  The  Skeleton 
Crew  ;  S-.eeenev  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet 
Street  ;  Spring  Heel'd  Jack,  the  Tenor  of  London  ; 
The  Thames  Water  Rats  ;  Wild  Boys  of  London. 
There  are  main'  hundreds  of  similar  old  "  bloods," 
equally  well-known,  that  find  a  ready  sale  at  £5 
or  so  each. 
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Aii  end  came  to  the  old  boys'  books  like  every- 
thing  eUe  in  life.  They  did  not  wane  and  die 
,iw.i\  gradually,  but  almost  ceased  in  an  insensible 
point  of  time.  The  huge  stocks  were  sold  to  the 
dealers  in  remainders,  and  gradually  found  their 
way  to  nearly  every  old  bookshop  and  bookstall 
in  the  country.  Tons  went  to  the  Colonies.  The 
writer  remembers  seeing  a  shop  in  Old  Street  and 
another  in  Pitfield  Street,  Hoxton,  crammed  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  with  stalls  outside  stacked, 
with  tin'  old  "  bloods  "  at  sixpence  apiece.  Poor 
old  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  and  Penny  Bloods  "  ! 
Looked  down  upon  and  despised,  they  are  now 
being  eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors  and 
libraries   at   home  and   abroad. 

"Penny  Dread  fills,"  an  article  by  Desmond  Coke. 
illustrated  with  numerous  examples,  appeared  in 
The  Connoisseur,  November,  1930. — Ed.] 
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"  Liveliness  "  in  the  Far  East  has 
suggested  the  suitability  of  offering  a  few  notes 
on  that  most  famous  of  all  Japanese  weapons — 
the  sword. 

The  earliest  types  of  Japanese  swords  known 
to  us  were  called  tsurugi.  Taking  first  of  all  the 
mythological  period,  we  see  that  the  blade  had 
two  cutting  edges  and  bulged  slightly  towards  the 
point  in  a  leaf-shaped  manner.  Some  people  think 
this  shape  has  a  Hindu  origin,  others  refer  it  to 
China.  There  is  a  curious  coincidence  in  the 
Japanese  ideograph  for  tsurugi,  namely,  that  it 
is  pronounced  ken  in  Chinese,  and  this  word  ken 
is  used  by  the  Japanese  for  the  Chinese  type  of 
Japanese  two-edged  sword,  shaped  as  a  tsurugi, 
but  without  the  bulge  near  the  point.  The  tsurugi 
was  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Creator  gods, 
Ix;magi  and  Izanami,  and  also  of  the  other  gods 
who  descended  from  the  heavens  and  settled  in 
the  Japanese  islands.  Great  legendary  figures 
such  as  Susano  O,  Yamato  Takeru,  and  Jimmu 
Tenno,  are  always  portrayed  by  artists  armed 
with  this  type  of  weapon,  and  perhaps  Japan's 
most  famous  sword  is  the  tsurugi  Susano  O  found 
in  the  tail  of  the  dragon.  In  historical  times  this 
type  of  sword  was  not  used  as  a  weapon  of  war, 
but  as  a  ritual  object  by  priests  of  certain 
Buddhist  sects. 

This  article,  however,  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  examine  the  development  of  the  weapon  ; 
instead  let  us  take  a  short  description  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  fighting  swords,  the  katana 
(long  sword)  and  the  wakizashi  (short  sword). 


(a)  The  kashira  is  the  pommel,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  has  a  slit  on  each  side,  through 
which,  when  mounted  on  the  sword,  passes  the 
braid  which  holds  it  in  place.  This  piece  is  always 
decorated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fuchi  (see  d) , 
and  the  decoration,  in  most  cases,  is  not  complete 
unless  the  fuchi  and  kashira  are  together.  On 
the  under  surface  of  the  fuchi  is  found  the  signature 
of  the  artist,  if  the  piece  be  signed. 

(b)  The  menuki  are  small  ornamental  plaques 
made  of  various  metals,  and  are  kept  in  place  by 
the  braid  on  the  handle.  By  some  people  they 
are  thought  to  be  placed  there  to  keep  the  hand 
from  slipping.  Originally  they  were  used  to  hide 
the  mekugi. 

(c)  The  mekugi  is  a  nail  or  rivet  used  to  hold 
the  blade  in  the  hilt,  passing  through  a  hole  in 
the  tang  of  the  sword.  The  head  and  base  of 
these  rivets  are  often  well  decorated. 

(d)  The  fuchi  is  an  oval  ferrule  which  holds  in 
place  the  two  pieces  of  wood  which  make  the 
handle.     (See  also  kashira.) 

(e)  The  tsuba  or  sword  guard.  In  this  part  of 
the  sword  alone  there  is  a  life-time's  study. 

(/)  Seppa  :  these  pieces  are  washers  and  are 
usually  chased  on  the  rim. 

(g)  The  habaki  is  really  a  wedge  which  fits 
round  the  blade  and  prevents  it  from  entering  too 
far  into  the  scabbard. 

(h)  The  koiguchi  is  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  fuchi  and  fits  on  the  top  of  the  scabbard. 

(i)  The  kozuka  :  this  is  the  hilt  of  a  short 
dagger  called  ko-katana,  which  is  carried  on  the 
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side  of  a  sheath,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  small 
knives  carried  with  an  Indian  kukri  knife,  or 
Scotch  dirk. 

(;')  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sword  is  found 
a  kogai,  which  is  always  made  in  one  piece,  and 
used  for  dressing  the  hair.  Sometimes  another 
piece  is  found,  in  place  of  a  kogai,  called  a  umdbari, 
which  in  shape  resembles  a  ken,  and  was  used  for 
pricking  horses  in  the  leg. 

(k)  The  kurikata  in  shape  closely  resembles  a 
kashira,  but  has  a  more  curved  base  which  fits 
round  the  scabbard  ;  and  through  the  holes  in  its 
sides  passes  the  sageo  or  silk  cord  which  is  used 
to  fasten  the  sword  on   to  the  belt. 

(/)   Kanamono  is  merely  an  extra  ornament. 

(m)  The  uragawara  is  an  ornament  inserted  to 
strengthen  the  top  of  the  cavity  for  the  ko-katana. 

(>i)  The  soritsuno  is  a  kind  of  hook  used  to  keep 
the  sword  from  slipping  in  the  belt. 

(o)  The  kojiri  is  the  base  cap  of  the  scabbard, 
and  sometimes  is  found  to  run  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  up  the  scabbard. 

(p)  On  the  hilt  under  the  braid  is  usually 
found  a  substance  resembling  shagreen,  called 
same.  It  is  often  said  to  be  shark's  skin,  but  is 
really  the  central  part  of  the  back  of  a  rav  (rhino- 
batus  armatus). 


Apart  from  that  most  important  portion,  the 
blade  itself,  the  above  descriptions  cover  the 
composition  of  Japanese  swords,  the  warrior's 
greatest  and  constant  friend,  which  while  he  slept 
reposed  on  a  sword-stand  within  easy  reach  of 
his  hand. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  samurai  formed  the  largest  part  of 
the  male  population,  and  each  samurai  carried 
two  swords.  It  has  been  recorded  that  at  one 
time  five  million  existed,  and  in  one  book  alone 
10,285  names  of  swordsmiths  are  given. 

There  are  no  old  records  of  the  early  history 
of  the  katana,  but  it  is  assumed  that  it  dates  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  has  kept 
in  the  same  shape  and  general  proportion  from 
that  time,  perhaps  the  only  change  being  a 
fluctuation  in  length.  It  was  always  carried  on 
the  left  side. 

The  Japanese  are  by  nature  very  courageous 
and  chivalrous,  and  the  sword  has  been  their 
greatest  treasure,  admired  and  venerated  to  the 
extent  of  worship.  It  was  looked  on  as  "  The 
Soul  of  the  Samurai,"  and  represented  his  honour 
and  courage.  It  had  a  double  duty,  firstly  to 
avenge  insults,  and  also  to  end  its  owner's  life  by 
suicide. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
law  was  passed  giving  the  military  class  (i.e.,  the 
nobility,  the  samurai)  and  the  vassals  of  the 
Shogun  (military  ruler)  permission  to  carry  two 
-words.  These  men  considered  themselves  far 
superior  to  other  classes,  such  as  merchants, 
artisans  and  peasants,  especially  as  fighting  seemed 
to  be,  at  this  period,  the  prevalent  occupation. 
Thus  the  sword  became  the  symbol  of  the  highest 
social  class  in  Japan. 

A  strict  set  of  rules  governed  the  carrying  of 
swords.  When  entering  a  friend's  house,  the 
visitor  was  obliged  to  leave  his  large  sword  out- 
side. The  host's  servants  then  picked  it  up  in 
>ilk  i  loths  and  placed  it  in  a  sword-stand  (katana- 
kake),  showing  the  same  respect  to  the  weapon  as 
they  would  to  its  owner.  On  these  occasions  the 
small  sword  (wakizashi)  was  kept  in  the  belt,  and 
it  was  this  sword  only  that  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  in  the  interior  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  It 
was  extremely  rude  to  draw  one's  sword  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  unless  their  permission 
had  been  obtained.  If  one  wished  to  examine 
or  admire  a  friend's  sword,  his  permission  must 
first  have  been  asked.  He  would  then  take  his 
sword,  with  the  aid  of  a  silk  handkerchief,  by  the 
hilt  in  his  left  hand  and  hand 
it  to  his  guest,  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  blade  turned  in- 
wards. The  guest  would  now 
gradually  draw  the  sword, 
inch  by  inch,  thoroughly 
examining  it  as  he  progressed, 
taking  care  not  to  draw  the 
sword  fully  from  the  scab- 
bard, unless  the  host  in- 
sisted. Should  this  be  the 
case,  the  guest  must  go  away 
from  the  other  people  present , 
and  make  quite  a  to-do  about 
it.  After  this  the  sword  must 
be  wiped  with  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief, replaced  in  the  scab- 
hard,  and  returned  to  the 
owner  with  a  profound  bow. 
This  kind  of  examination  was 
usually  requested  to  flatter 
the  owner,  except,  of  course, 
when  the  blade  was  historical 
or  of  great  value. 

When    a    Japanese   wished 
to  challenge  another  Japanese 
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to  a  duel,  he  merely  knocked  the  scabbard  of  his 
would-be  adversary  with  his  own  scabbard.  This 
invitation  was  called  Sayate,  and  the  duel  was 
always  fought  to  the  death.  Another  type  of 
challenge  was  to  turn  an  adversary's  sword  round 
in  his  belt. 

Although  the  sword  was  a  death-dealing  weapon, 
it  was  also  used  by  the  samurai  when  he  swore 
eternal  friendship  with  another  samurai.  The  two 
samurai  would  face  each  other  and  recite  certain 
sentences,  all  the  time  keeping  a  hand  on  the 
sword.  This  custom,  called  kincho,  undoubtedly 
originated  in  China,  where  a  certain  ceremony 
called  jou-t'au  was  used  to  swear  eternal  friendship 
between  two  men,  who  faced  each  other  and  bared 
one  side  of  their  chests  whilst  reciting  certain 
phrases. 

In  Sung  times  a  Chinese  poet  wrote  a  few  lines 
praising  the  katana,  and  in  Europe  it  has  long 
been  admired  for  its  keenness  of  edge.  The 
Japanese  used  to  test  their  swords  on  corpses,  in 
some  cases  tying  two  bodies  together  and  then 
cutting  through  them  in  a  single  stroke.  This 
fact  is  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  tang  of  the 
sword.  The  grooves  in  the  blade  were  called 
chi-naga-shi  by  the  common  people,  which  meant 
blood  channels,"  and  often 
one  finds  a  sword  with  the 
grooves  painted  with  red  lac- 
quer, thus  supporting  this 
idea. 

Owners  of  Japanese  swords 
should  always  see  that  the 
blades  are  thoroughly  covered 
with  the  finest  vaseline,  and 
also  never  allow  any  friend 
to  put  his  finger  on  the  blade. 
It  is  very  tempting  for  anyone 
to  try  the  cutting  edge  with 
his  fingers,  which  sets  up  rust. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  keep 
the  sword  tied  up  by 
means  of  the  sage-o.  This 
means  tying  the  scabbard  to 
the  hilt,  usually  around  the 
guard,  thus  preventing  the 
blade  from  becoming  un- 
covered when  picked  up  care- 
lessly. //  is  amazing  what 
terrible  woun d s  c a n  b e 
inflicted  in  a  second  of  care- 
lessness. 
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Bating  tbc  pewter  TTanharb 

By  Ifoowarb  Ibecscbel  Cotterell,  jf.1R.1bist.Soc. 


To  The  Connoisseur  for  February  and 
August,  1919,  I  contributed  articles  on  "  Rim- 
types  of  Pewter  Plates  "  and  "  Pewter  Baluster- 
measures  respectively.  Those  articles  were 
efforts  towards  the  highly  desirable  aspiration  of 
a  standardisation  of  types.  The  measure  of  their 
adoption  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  me  to  essay 
a  similar  service  in  standardising  the  various 
types  of  the  English  Pewter  Tankard,  the  earliest 
form  of  which  takes  us  back  to  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  very  few  exam- 
ples can  lay  substantiated  claim  to  be  of  earlier 
date  than  circa  1660. 

The  word  tankard  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin — cantharus  :  a  large  goblet  with  handles. 
It  was  a  vessel  common  to  all  European  countries 
under  such  names  as  beker,  bier-krug,  candle, 
chope,  kan,  kanne,  kande,  krug,  pot,  etc.,  and,  of 
course,  under  widely  different  shapes.  To  many 
Englishmen  the  word  will  conjure  up  its  most 
familiar — and  maybe  most  fragrant — application, 
in  the  phrase,  "  A  tankard  of  Bitter  "  ! 

As  a  preparation  towards  my  present  task,  I 
have  for  many  years  been  noting,  from  illustrations 
and  actual  examples,  the  periods  covered  by  the 
various  details  of  silver  examples,  and  this  has 
given  me  courage  to  put  into  print  these  notes, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  their 
general  reliability. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  silver  pieces,  my 
first  desire  has  been  to  fix  definitely  well-defined 
dates  for  the  varying  types  of  bodies,  covers, 
handles,  thumbpieces  and  bases,  and,  though  I 
am  to  some  extent  dissatisfied  with  the  result, 
the  issue  is  considerably  narrowed  by  embracing 
the  earliest  and  latest  dates  at  which  each  has 
been  noted.  Of  course,  in  differing  cases  they 
overlap  in  varying  extent,  for  the  evolution  of  a 
new  type  did  not  automatically  apply  the  coup- 
de-grace  to  its  predecessor.  In  some  cases,  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  was  only  ended  by  the 
appearance  of  a  third,  as  in  the  case  of  the  handles 
illustrated  in  Nos.  18  and  19,  which  continued  in 
competition  until  both  were  eventually  ousted  bv 
those  pictured  in  Nos.  20-23,  the  latter  itself 
being  a  mild  resurrection — so  far  as  its  lower 
terminal  is  concerned — of  No.  19. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show,  in  imperfect 
drawings,  the  main  outlines  of  the  varying  mem- 
bers of  all  the  betterknown  types,  believing  that 
they  will  be  better  assimilated  in  this  way  than 


in  photographs,  however  excellent,  of  the  complete 
vessels.  The  thumbpieces,  excepting  those  of 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  adequately 
clear  ones,  are  from  photographs,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  show 
the  great  beauty  of  many  of  them  by  any  other 
means. 

As  it  is  always  wise  to  start  at  the  beginning,  I 
have  first  attempted  this  analytical  dissection 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  complete  tankards 
which  follow  may  the  more  readily  be  understood. 
Beneath  these  complete  examples  I  have  given  a 
description  which — if  the  accompanying  detail 
sketches  have  been  carefully  studied — should 
alone  enable  anyone  to  visualise  the  piece,  even 
though  the  illustration  itself  were  removed. 

Bodies. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  more  squat  the  body, 
the  freer  from  mouldings  and  the  more  pronounced 
the  entasis,  the  earlier  is  the  piece.  But  this  is 
not  altogether  an  infallible  rule,  for  one  of  the 
finest  Stuart  tankards  I  call  to  mind  was  entirely 
free  from  the  latter  ;  had  rather  pronounced 
mouldings,  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  its  date 
was  circa  1640  ! 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Antonio  de  Navarro, 
F.S.A.,  of  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  is  a  fine 
squat  example,  with  very  slight  base-mouldings 
(as  No.  2)  and  a  thin,  graceful  handle  of  type  13, 
of  which  the  lower  terminal  meets  the  body  so 
low  as  only  just  to  afford  itself  table-clearance 
— another  early  feature  to  bear  in  mind  !  The 
body  shown  in  No.  4  made  its  appearance  very 
near  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  break  from  about  1755  to  circa 
1780,  was  in  more  or  less  general  favour  until  the 
end.  During  this  break  it  was  swamped  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  early  "  Tulip  "  form  pictured 
in  No.  6,  which  with  the  "  Bell  "  shape  in  No.  5, 
had  run  side  by  side  with  it  from  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two 
latter  seemed  to  lose  in  popularity  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  but  again  returned  to 
favour,  in  the  period  around  1800,  as  the  Tulip 
in  the  debased  form  seen  in  No.  7,  which  is  a 
not  unfamiliar  sight  in  out-of-the-way  inns  to-day. 
The  Early  Tulip  was  very  popular  with  the 
West  Country  pewterers,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  eight  out  of  every  ten  one  examines 
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No .T^SK.RTED  TZsZ  NO.   2.-PLAIN  DRUM,  EARLY  No.   3.-PLAIN  DRUM,  LATER       No.    4.-FILLET  ROUND  DRU» 


NO.    5. BELL 

SHAPE 


No.  6. — centre: 

TULIP  SHAPE, 
EARLY 


No.   7. RIGHT  : 

TULIP  (OR  PEAR) 
SHAPE,  LATER 


THE     GOV 


no.    io. transitional 

(uncommon) 


No.    n. — double-domed  No.   ha. — double-domed 

WITH    SERRATED    PROJECTION  WITHOUT    PROJECTION 

THE     HANDLE 


NO.     12. DOUBLE- 
DOMED,    LATE 


-^-, 


:.w:: 


NO.     13. EARLY 

STUART 


No.  14. — c  1655-1700     No.  15. — c.  1665-1715 
("  swan's  neck  ") 


No.   16. — 
c.  1690-1710 

(uncommon) 


N.i.  17. — late  stuart     No.    18. — c.    1725-1755  ^No 

(UNCOMMON    TERMINAL)  ("  S  "    HANDLE 


_  IQ.—c.   1715-1760       No.  20.— c.i 730-1850     No.  21.— c.  i785-i84" 


DOUBLE         HANDLE 
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NO.    22. CIRCA    I  790-1850 


No.     23     (CENTRE) CIRCA 

I79O-I932 


No.    24. CIRCA    I780- 

1825  SCOTTISH 


LATE    STUART   TANKARDS    BELONGING    TO    DR.    A.    J.    YOUNG 
26. "   RAM's    HORN  "  NOS.     27-28. "  FLEUR-DE-]  YS  " 


(FROM    LEFT    TO    RIGHT) NOS.    25    AND 

Nos.  29,  30  and  31. "ram's  horn" 


No.  32. 


LOVK    BIRDS 


No.  33. 


1  HAIR    HACK 


No.   34. 


No.  34A,    r=£ 

B  AND  C.  Sock. 

"TWIN-DOME."    C.  1620-60 


are  found  to  bear,  inside  t lie  base,  the  circular 
touch  of  one  of  the  Bristol  or  Exeter  makers. 

Covers. 

Almost  the  same  general  remarks  apply  here  as 
to  the  bodies,  for  the  more  squat  and  the  freer 
from  mouldings,  the  earlier  they  are.  If  one  looks 
at  No.  8,  one  will  see  that,  had  such  a  process 
then  been  in  use,  it  might  easily  have  been  pressed 
out  in  a  die  from  sheet  metal,  and  therein  lies 
its  charm.  This  is  the  earliest  form  of  pewter 
tankard  lid  known,  and  was  in  use  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
I  "wards  the  year  1650  it  gave  place  to  the  type 


pictured  in  No.  9,  which  takes  on  quite  a  different 
form,  for,  in  place  of  the  vertical  sides  to  the 
dome,  convex  mouldings  have  appeared,  and  upon 
these — giving  the  appearance  of  its  having  been 
soldered  on,  rather  than  all  in  a  piece — rests  the 
flat  top.  The  transitional  cover  illustrated  in 
No.  10  is  very  rare,  from  which  may  be  deduced 
the  fact  (in  which  I  heartily  concur)  that  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  public's  approval.  It  appeared 
temp.  William  and  Mary,  as  did  also  the  two 
shown  in  Nos.  11  and  11a,  the  only  difference 
between  which  is  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
serrated  brim-projection.  In  form  it  is  the  earlier 
type  (No.  9),  with  the  addition  of  the  second  dome. 
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NO.    35- BODY    TYPE    2  |      HANDLE    15  No.    36. BOD 

A.    J.    YOUNG   COLLECTION  HANDLE    I 

CIRCA    1670  CARVICK-W 


Here  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  all  the  foregoing  and  the  succeeding  type 
figured  in  No.  12.  For  whereas  all  the  former  had 
a  flat  brim  of  some  f  inch  in  width,  before  the 
cl( nne  mouldings  commenced,  in  the  latter  such 
mouldings  start  flush,  at  the  outer  edge,  with  a 
cavetto.  This  later  type  would  seem  to  have  come 
into  use  circa  1715.  Thence  onwards  it  held  the 
field  alone  until  the  decline  of  the  industry,  and 
still  finds  favour  on  the  "  Pewters  "  given  as 
prizes  in  college  sports,  examples  of  which  are 
pictured  in  No.  48,  complete  with  glass  bottoms. 
On  this  latter  point  a  word  is  necessary.  Though 
I  have  urged  over  and  over  again  the  widening 
(if  our  outlook  and  scope,  in  deciding  what  is 
and  what  is  not  worth  collecting,  I  cannot  yet 
bring  my  mind  to  recommend  that  anything  with 
a  glass  bottom  should  find  a  place  there.  Its  day 
will  come,  but  it  is  not  yet.  The  glass  bottom 
is  taboo  ! 


Y    TYPE    3 ;      COVER    9 
5  ;    THUMB-PIECE   28 
EBSTER    COLLECTION 


Handles. 
No  feature  can  so  make 
or  mar  the  beauty  of  a 
tankard  as  its  handle. 
Nothing  finer  in  this 
respect  has  ever  been  de- 
signed than  the  beautiful 
"  Swan's-neck  "  sweep  ol 
types  13-15,  and,  surely, 
nothing  more  ugly  than 
No.  16,  which  was  an 
effort  to  "  improve  "  up- 
on them.  If  you  have 
ever  seen  a  mated  swan, 
its  neck  laid  back  and 
tail  depressed,  with  wings 
ready  to  strike,  churning 
through  the  water  after 
some  hapless  duck  which 
has  ventured  too  near  its  nest — you  have  seen 
the  Stuart  handle  depicted  in  No.  14.  Hence  its 
name. 

All  Stuart  handles  are  not  of  this  graceful  type, 
and  for  the  proof  of  that  remark  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  the  reader  to  Plate  XIX.  of 
Mr.  de  Navarro's  Causeries  on  English  Pewter, 
which  he  has  rightly  entitled  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

The  difference  between  No.  14  and  Nos.  13  and 
15  is  apparent  by  reason  of  the  long  "  V  "  piece, 
or  swan's  bill,  running  down  the  back  of  the 
drum  ;  but  the  only  real  distinction  between  types 
13  and  15  is  in  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  earlier 
one,  with  practically  no  thickening  of  the  metal 
at  its  upper,  or  hinge,  end.  After  the  year  1655 
or  thereabouts,  types  14  and  15  had  the  field  all 
to  themselves  for  some  fifty  years  or  more,  the 
latter  going  on  well  into  the  eighteenth  century 
and  appearing  with  early  examples  of  the  double- 


No.  37. LEFT  :    BODY  TYPE  4  ;    COVER  9  |    HANDLE   I  5  ;    THUMB-PIECE  27 
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domed  cover.  The  lower  terminals  of  these  types 
took  forms  other  than  those  shown  ;  e.g.,  the  twin 
spiral  in  No.  17,  and  sometimes  in  the  fixing  of 
a  small  shield  to  the  end,  both  of  which  are  very 
effective  and  less  common  than  the  others. 

From  about  the  year  1715,  the  beautiful  form 
1  >f  these  handles  gives  place  to  one  of  more  flowing 
curves,  with  an  outline  resembling  a  reversed  "  S." 
Not  only  is  it  different  in  form,  but  in  place  of  the 
graceful  examples  we  have  been  discussing,  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  a  much  more  massive- 
looking  thing  (see  Nos.  18  and  19).  But  they 
are  massive  in  looks  only  and  are  cast  hollow,  a 
result  achieved  by  filling  the  casting  mould  with 
molten  metal   and,   when   sufficient  of  the  metal 


No.     40. BODY    TYPE    4     (VARIANT)   ;      HANDLE     1 5 

BY    JOSEPH    PRATT,     LONDON  C.     1 705 
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next  the  mould  has  cooled,  by  a  dexterous  move- 
ment of  the  caster's  hand  throwing  out  the  unset 
metal  from  the  core.  If  this  is  done  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  job  it  can  be  satisfactory  enough, 
but  how  many  an  otherwise  desirable  piece  is 
ruined  by  the  collapse  inwards,  and  probablv 
large  gaping  holes,  caused  by  the  inversion  having 
been  performed  before  a  sufficiently  thick  shell  of 
metal  had  cooled. 

( )f  the  remaining  types  little  need  be  said  ;  they 
-peak  for  themselves.  The  double  handle  had  a 
life  of  some  century  and  a  quarter,  which  began 
about  1730.  In  some  examples  the  proportion-, 
are  good,  but  the  intervention  of  a  strut  between 
either  or  both  ends  of  a  handle  and  the  body  of 
the  vessel  is  never  a  desirable  feature  and  usually 
bespeaks  a  date  when  interest  begins  to  wane  (see 
Nos.  20,  21  and  24).  The  best  examples  of  anv 
type  are  those  whereon  the  handles  are  set  flush 
against  the  body  as  in  Nos.  35-42,  44  and  45. 


Thumbpieces. 

Styled    thus,    or    as    "  Billets,"    "  Purchases," 

Levers,"  etc.,  these  are  one  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  whole.  The  fine  series  illustrated 
in  Nos.  25-31  show  late  Stuart  tankards  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Young,  of  Manchester. 
The  photograph  was  taken  specially  by  their  owner 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Thumbpieces  and 
Brim-projections.  This  particular  group  are  all 
of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  the  same  types  are  found  also  on  pieces 
dating  from  circa  1650  to  circa  1720.  It  shows 
five  variations  of  the  "  Ram's-horn  "  thumbpiece 
and  two  of  the  "  Fleur-de-Lys,"  no  two  being 
exactly  similar.  Indeed,  their  variety  is  legion, 
but  between  these  two  main  types  and  the  "  Love- 
birds "  in  No.  32  nearly  all  the  later  Stuart 
examples  will  be  found  to  range. 

The  delightful  thumbpiece  figured  in  34a,  b  and 
c,  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  find  on  tankards,  though 
less  rare  on  flagons,  where  its  size  is  at  least  twice 
as  great  and  much  taller,  the  plain  lower  part 
being  extended  in  some  examples  beyond  all 
necessity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
convincing  types  ever  found  on  pewter. 

In  early  Georgian  days,  this  galaxy  of  delights 
was  swept  aside  to  make  room  for  the  far  less 
pleasing  designs  in  Nos.  33  and  34,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  "  Chair-back  "  and  the  "  Open." 
The  former  was  in  favour  for  some  fifty  years, 
after  which  the  "  Open  "  type  had  no  other 
competitor. 

Makers'  Touches. 
Many  of  the  earliest    tankards   are  either   un- 
marked   or   have    touches    which    bear    but    the 
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makers'  initials,  and  so 
afford  but  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  makers' 
names.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  them 
have  beautifully  clear 
touches,  and  so  we  ar- 
rive at  the  proof  we 
seek  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  others.  Usually, 
{he  marks  will  be  found 
on  the  bottoms,  inside, 
with  the  "  Hall-marks," 
if  any,  either  across  the 
outer  side  of  the  lid  or 
as  shown  in  Nos.  34  and 
43.     It  is  most  unusual  to  find  marks  inside  the 

covers. 

******** 

Though  the  tankard  was  usually  provided  with 
a  cover,  they  are  more  often  found  in  the  unlidded 
state,  and  by  comparison — but  the  fact  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  appreciated — the  lidless 
types  are  far  more  valuable. 

Though  the  handle  is  slightly  more  on  the 
massive  side  than  one  would  have  looked  for  on 
such  a  piece,  the  beautiful  lidless  example,  circa 
1670,  pictured  in  No.  35,  from  the  Young  col- 
lection, with  its  squat  body  and  shallow  mouldings, 
is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  stands  alone,  with  the 
beautifully  proportioned  treasure  in  No.  40  hot 
on  its  heels.  This  latter  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Alfred  B.  Yeates,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  of 
London,  and  bears  the  mark  of  Joseph  Pratt,  of 
London,  circa  1705. 
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The  early  Tulip- 
shaped  specimen  in 
No.  45,  in  the  Carvick- 
Webster  collection, 
circa  1720,  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  fore- 
going. Such  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  lidless 
types  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands,  and  yet  the  con- 
stant cry  is  for  lidded 
examples,  of  which  one 
could  compile  a  list 
hundreds  long.  One 
wonders  why  ? 
The  Decorated  tankard  in  No.  41  admits  of  no 
comparison  with  those  we  have  been  discussing, 
tor  examples  of  Decorated  English  pewter  are 
amongst  the  greater  rarities.  This  particular  one 
is  in  the  Navarro  collection  and  dates  from  about 
the  year  1700.  I  know  of  its  twin  brother,  and 
that  is  about  the  sum  total,  though  different 
shapes  of  the  same  gadrooned  ware  are  in  both 
the  Navarro  and  Yeates  collections.  From  the 
former  is  also  the  rare  lidded  example  in  No.  37, 
which  shows  the  unusual  feature  of  a  Stuart  lid 
on  the  late  body  with  central  fillet,  evidently  of 
the  Transitional  period,  circa  1700  ;  and  as  if  to 
reverse  matters,  the  one  figured  at  38,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Walter  Churcher  of  Bedford 
Park,  shows  the  plain  Stuart  drum  with  the  later 
double-domed  lid  and  rim-projection. 

A  very  beautiful  Stuart  tankard  in  the  Carvick- 
Webster  collection  is  illustrated  at  No.  36,  perfect 
in  every  part.     Its  fine  graceful  body  and  handle, 


No.    44. LEFT  :        BODY   TYPE    6  J         COVER    12  ;         HANDLE    19  ;  THUMB-PIECE    33 
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the  fit  of  the  lid  and  the  poise  of  the  thumbpiece 
all  bespeak  perfection. 

The  next  stage  in  progression,  and  the  last  with 
the  horizontal  brim,  No.  39,  is  again  from  the 
Churcher  collection,  and  dates  from  circa  1715  ; 
to  be  followed  by  the  fully  developed  Georgian 
type  in  No.  42  from  the  Carvick-Webster  col- 
lection, circa  1730,  which  completes  the  sequence 
of  the  straight-sided  types  in  their  first  period, 
for  towards  the  close  of  the  century  this  body 
came  back  again,  albeit  with  added  base  mould- 
ings and  differing  forms  of  handles  and  thumb- 
pieces  (types  46-48). 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  periods,  the 
"  Bell  "  and  the  earlier  Tulip  shapes  disported 
themselves.  A  very  fine  example  of  the  latter, 
made  by  William  Eddon,  of  London,  circa  1730, 


and  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Charles  G.  J.  Port, 
of  Worthing,  is  figured  in  No.  44,  and  may  be 
considered  representative  of  many  similar  types. 
Nos.  43  and  46-48  all  show  the  "  Open  " 
thumbpiece,  and  No.  43  the  later  "  Bell  "  shaped 
body.  The  later  "  Tulip,"  No.  7,  needs  but  little 
explanation  ;  it  is  so  familiar.  One  cannot  say 
with  certainty  when  it  was  evolved,  but  it  must 
have  been  within  a  few  years  of  1800,  and  it  is 
still  being  made  at  the  present  time.  Though  it 
is  usually  uncovered,  covered  examples  are  not 
unknown.  And  so  my  story  is  told.  I  should 
be  grateful  for  a  note  of  any  pieces  which  may 
seem  to  controvert  any  of  the  suggested  dates 
for  these  varying  types,  which  I  believe  to  be 
reliable,  but  the  accumulated  verdict  of  a  number 
of  intellects  is  better  than  that  of  any  individual. 
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Mr.  Coleman's  collection  of  pottery  and 
sculpture  is  founded  primarily  on  taste.  It  is  not 
a  large  collection  and  it  does  not  specialise,  limiting 
its  interest  to  a  period  or  a  technique.  Two 
characteristics  give  to  its  eclecticism  the  unity  of 
a  collection.  The  first  is  a  quite  unusual  sense 
of  form  in  the  round,  plastic  and  glyptic.  The 
second  is  a  feeling  for  technical  sincerity  ;  by 
which  I  mean  that  pottery  or  sculpture  does  best 
when  it  explores,  but  does  not  try  to  overstep  its 
technical  opportunity,  and  that  the  collector  is 
aware  of  this.  The  sculptures  are  all  hewn  and 
the  pots  "  potty "  ;  the  collection,  in  fact,  is 
more  an  artist's  than  a  connoisseur's  or  a  his- 
torian's. 

I  propose  to  give  notes  here  of  several  pots  and 
pottery  figures  which  illustrate  these  two  points. 
The  body  of  the  pot  in  No.  i.  is  a  light  grey  stone- 
ware ;  the  glaze  is  translucent,  pale  green  in 
colour,  with  a  faintly  yellow  tinge,  and  leaves  the 
lower  part  of  the 
vessel  a  bare  bis- 
cuit somewhat 
browned  in  the 
firing.  It  belongs 
to  a  scarce  and 
interesting  type 
which  Dr.  Laufer 
has  discussed  with 
his  usual  thorough- 
ness (Beginnings 
of  Porcelain  in 
China,  Chicago 
Field  Museum 
Anthropological 
series,  Vol.  XV., 
No.  2,  1917).  The 
present  pot  and 
its  fellows  may  be 
described  as  the 
Hsi-an  Fu  family. 
The  parallel 
figured  by  Dr. 
Laufer  (PI.  X.)  is 
at  the  Field  Mu- 
seum of  Natural 
History,  Chicago, 
and  resembles 


No.    I. JAR    (LEI) 

GREEN    GLAZE 


GREY    STO 
CIRCA     THIRD 


Mr.  Coleman's  in  form,  in  the  handles  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  glaze,  but  lacks  the  three  zones 
which  appear  in  our  illustration.  Dr.  Laufer 
found  the  Chicago  pot  at  Hsi-an  Fu,  having  gone 
thither  to  amplify  and  confirm  a  discovery  made 
by  a  Chinese  scholar,  Mr.  Yen,  in  1907,  in  a  tomb 
near  the  town  of  Hsien-yang  in  the  province  of 
Shen-si.  This  discovery  included  a  cast  iron  stove 
which  Dr.  Laufer  (Chinese  Clay  Figures,  1914, 
p.  216)  was  able  to  assign  to  the  third  century  a.d., 
and  on  it  a  jar  of  porcellaneous  stone-ware  which 
showed  that  the  potters  were  then  "  employing 
a  kaolinic  material  which  in  a  more  refined  state 
might  have  produced  a  white  porcelain."  (R.  L. 
Hobson,  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXIV., 
p.  232).  In  the  region  of  Hsi-an  Fu,  Dr.  Laufer 
collected  several  other  pieces  of  this  Han  kaolinic 
stoneware,  and  among  them  the  lei  which  resem- 
bles Mr.  Coleman's.  A  still  closer  parallel  is  a 
lei  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London, 

which  has  the 
three  zones  of  the 
Coleman  pot  and  a 
glaze  of  similar 
colour  and  quality, 
though  the  body 
is  brown  rather 
than  grey.  A 
fourth  lei,  also 
with  zones  and 
tao  t'ieh  handles, 
is  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  at 
New  York,  and 
was  figured  and 
described  in  the 
Bulletin  of  that 
institution  for 
1918  (p.  165). 
Dr.  Laufer  has 
suggested  (Begin- 
nings of  Porcelain, 
p.  101)  a  proba- 
ble origin  for  the 
porcellaneous 
family  from  Hsi- 
an  Fu  and  the  lei 
which  it  includes. 
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NO.    II. (a)     JAR    AND    COVER  WHITE    EARTHENWARE,    PALE    GREENISH-WHITE    GLAZE,    SOILED 

T'ANG     DYNASTY     (AD.     61S-906)  HEIGHT,     5J     IN. 

(b)     JUG  RED    EARTHENWARE,    PALE    SEA-GREEN    GLAZE,    SOILED  TANG    DYNASTY  HEIGHT,    6    IN. 


The  original  jar  found  by  Mr.  Yen  came  from  a 

tomb    near     Hsien-yang.     It    is    stated    in     the 

Records  of  the  Ching-te  Chen  potteries  that  under 

the  earlier  Wei  dynasty  (a.d.  220-264)  Pots  were 

made  at  Kuan-chung,  a  place  which  corresponds 

with     Hsien-yang 

and    other    places 

in    the    prefecture 

of     Hsi-an     Fu. 

The     Kuan-chung 

factory  must  have 

attained  some 

eminence  at    that 

time,      since      its 

wares     were 

intended  for  use  at 

Court     and     were 

even     offered     to 

the  Emperor; 

and  the  period  of 

its  floruit    closely 

accords    with    the 

date    assigned    to 

Mr.   Yen's  pot  on 

the     evidence     of 

the    stove    found 

with  it. 

The  Hsi-an  Fu 
family  is,  of 
course,  of  the 
highest  interest 
for    the    chemical 


NO.      III. JUG  BUFF-GREY    EARTHENWARE,    CREAMY-WHITE    GLAZE 

PARTLY  TURNED  BROWN  IN  FIRING  T'ANG  DYNASTY  HEIGHT,  5  IN. 


history  of  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain  ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  artistic  development  the 
lei  is  scarcely  less  important.  The  influence  of 
bronze  on  ceramic  form  is  frequently  evident 
during  the  Han  dynasty,  but  has  not  perhaps  been 

sufficiently  empha- 
sised. Thinking 
in  terms  of  bronze 
impeded  the  dis- 
covery of  ceramic 
values  and  delayed 
the  evolution  of 
a  ceramic  sensi- 
bility. The  feel- 
ing for  "  potty  " 
pots  was  rare  and 
the  stiff  Han 
monsters  remain 
less  beautiful  than 
sublime.  It  was 
not  simply  that 
actual  bronze 
shapes  were 
copied,  but 
that  the  potters' 
idea  of  vessel  form 
was  taken  from  a 
bronze  paradigm, 
stiff,  powerful, 
and  above  all  cast, 
which  did  not 
allow  the  medium 
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NO.       IV. JAR  BUFF-YELLOW 

LUSTROUS    BROWNISH-BLACK    GLAZE 
SUNG     (A.D.     960-1278)     OR    YUAN     (A.D. 


STONEWARE       PAINTED 

"  CHIEN  "    WARE 
I280-I368)     DYNASTY 


and  process  of  pottery  to  assert  their  proper 
values.  With  the  decline  of  Han  art  this  brake 
was  gradually  withdrawn.  The  potters  were  on 
the  verge  of  true  porcelain  and  on  the  verge  of  a 
ceramic  sense,  but  both  tendencies  were  arrested 
by  the  "  Dark  Ages "  and  did  not  fully  find 
expression  until  the  Tang 
dynasty  brought  leisure  and 
peace.  Mr.  Coleman's  pot  is 
between  night  and  morning. 
It  has  the  strength  of  Han, 
and  we  may  still  catch  the 
vestiges  of  bronze  ;  what  is 
new  and  virtuous  in  it  is  the 
unison  of  volume  and  profile 
which  only  the  wheel  with 
its  hands  can  create.  A  pot- 
ter forgetful  of  bronze  might 
have  left  out  the  handles.  A 
potter  who  was  sure  of  his 
volume  might  have  found  no 
need  to  declare  it  by  the  after- 
thought of  zones.  This  pot- 
ter got  his  volume,  in  spite 


of  his  heritage  and  his  un- 
certainty, and  because  of  it 
his  pot  remains  a  master- 
piece. 

In  the  three  T'ang  pots  of 
Nos.  ii.  and  iii.  one  may  see 
what  happened  to  pot  form 
when  the  potters  were  free 
to  think  ceramically.  Their 
volume  is  easy,  their  line 
sensitive  ;  they  have  the 
'  surprise  of '  an  art  which  is 
discovering  itself.  The  soft 
white  body  and  the  glaze  are 
not  very  varied,  nor  the  few 
shapes  yet  very  far  advanced  ; 
but  one  cannot  patronise 
T'ang  form  as  primitives  are 
apt  to  be  patronised.  The 
Sung  mastery  was  based  upon 
it,  and  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain in  China  derives  from 
the  T'ang  discovery  of  cera- 
mic shapes  and  ceramic  feel- 
ing. There  is  no  argument 
about  the  pots  in  Nos.  ii.  and 
iii. and  no  attribution,  but  all 
three,  especially  No.  iii.,  are 
instances  of  T'ang  form  at 
its  best. 

The  last  discovery  of  the 
Chinese  potters  was  ceramic 
ornament,  surely  a  more  valuable  attainment  than 
their  celestial  glazes.  A  pot  may  have  ornament, 
good  ornament  even,  that  is  not  ceramic  ornament. 
Ceramic  ornament  is  ceramic  in  process  and  in 
design  ;  ceramic  in  process  if  the  method  of  its 
execution  is  congenial  to  the  bare  body  or  glaze 
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which  carries  it ;  and  ceramic  in  design  when  the 
carved  or  painted  theme  clings  like  a  creeper  to 
the  pot's  volume  and  is  no  more  complete  at  one 
view  than  your  one  view  of  the  pot  is.  Nos. 
iv.  to  vi.  show  three  excellent  examples  of  ceramic 
ornament  in  Sung  times,  the  design  in  each  being 
suited  to  the  pot's  form.  The  pot  in  No.  iv.  is 
of  buff  yellow  stoneware  covered  with  a  lustrous 
brown-black  glaze  on  which  a  design  of  lilies  has 
been  easily  brushed.  The  colour  of  the  decoration 
is  agreeable  to  the  glaze,  and  the  embracing 
caprices  of  the  design 
help  to  declare  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  vessel. 
The  pot  belongs  to  the 
"  temmoku  "  wares  made 
in  the  province  of  Honan, 
in  the  manner  known  as 
"  Chien  "  from  the  pot- 
tery manufacture  of  that 
name  in  the  province  of 
Fukien.  There  is  a  close 
parallel  to  it  in  the 
Eumorfopoulos  Collec- 
tion (Catalogue,  Vol.  II., 
No.  281),  and  another  in 
the  Rutherston  Loan  at 
South  Kensington  (No. 
9)  ;  in  both  of  these 
examples  the  form,  glaze 
and  design  are  very  simi- 
lar. Such  free  brushwork 
is  among  the  happiest 
styles  of  pot  -painting  and 
was  used  witli  L;ood  effect 
by  English  potters  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

With  the  pot  of  No.  vi. 
we  enter  a  statelier  but 
not  less  ceramic  world. 
The  body  is  buff  grey 
porcelain,  the  two  belts 
of  lily  scrolls  being  exe- 
cuted by  cutting  through 
a  lustrous  brown-black 
glaze  and  leaving  the 
design   in    low    relief   on 

the  bare  biscuit.  It  belongs  to  the  carved  or 
incised  type  which  takes  its  name  from  Tz'ii  Chou 
in  Southern  Chihli  (formerly  in  Northern  Honan), 
a  great  centre  of  the  pottery  craft  in  Sung  and 
later  times  ;  though  both  carved  and  painted 
types  were  copied  in  other  factories.  Mr.  Eumor- 
fopoulos has  a  pot  exactly  similar  in  shape,  size 
and  decoration  (Catalogue,  Vol.  III.,  PI.  LIN., 
No.  C.405).  It  seems  odd  that  pots  like  this 
should  have  been  indifferently  esteemed  bv  Chinese 


connoisseurs  and  a  little  slighted  as  useful  wares. 
That  is  not  a  disparagement.  Tz'u  Chou  lacks 
the  splendour  of  Chun  and  the  ethereal  grace  of 
ying  ch'ing,  but  some  at  least  of  the  carved  and 
incised  pots  seem  to  me  to  reach  a  higher  ceramic 
attainment  than  any  pots  which  have  come  out 
of  China.  The  present  pot  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
praised  so  far.  The  form  is  a  good  form  grown  a 
little  familiar  and  respected,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
decorum  in  the  design  ;  but  the  pot  as  a  whole, 
if  it  lacks  the  opulence  dear  to  connoisseurs,  gives 


NO.     VI. JAK  GREYI 
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SH-WHITE     PORCELAIN,     DECORATED     BY     CUTTING     AWAY     A 
E  TZ'U    CHOU    TYPE  SUNG    OR    YUAN    DYNASTY 

HEIGHT,    7J     IN. 

us  at  any  rate  its  artist's  idaa  of  what   the  grand 
should  be. 

The  stoneware  bowl  in  No.  v.  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  that  a  pot  may  have  two  sides 
(an  inside  and  an  outside),  but  one  design  common 
to  both.  The  decoration  is  in  whitish-yellow  slip 
and  is  partly  assimilated  by  the  black  glaze.  The 
decoration  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Kian 
"  temmoku,"  but  the  bowl  belongs  rather  to  a 
familv    which     is     usually     known     as     Honan 
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"  temmoku."  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos  has  several  Kian 
bowls  (Catalogue,  Vol.  II.,  PI.  LX.,  especially 
No.  241),  with  rather  similar  decoration. 

With  the  horse  and  lady  of  the  last  two  illus- 
trations we  turn  from  pottery  to  modelling  and 
from  Sung  to  Han  times.  The  horse  is  of  dark 
slate-grey  earthenware  fired  fairly  hard,  and  shows 
no  trace  of  the  pigments  which  appear  on  certain 
other  pottery  horses  of  the  same  period  and  type  ; 
nor  has  it  a  detachable  head.  A  somewhat 
similar  horse  in  the  Musee  Cernuschi,  Paris,  is  dated 
first-third  centuries  a.d.  by  Dr.  Salmony 
(Chinesische  Plastik,  Berlin,  1925,  fig.  13),  and 
described  as  Han  dynasty  by 
M.  d'Ardenne  de  Tizac  (L 'art 
chinois  classique,  Paris,  1926, 
PI.  96),  and  by  Professor 
Hentze  (Chinese  tomb  figures, 
London,  1928,  PI.  35,  and 
p.  88).  Another  horse  of  the 
same  type  is  in  Professor 
Hentze's  own  collection.  It 
bears  traces  of  polychrome 
ornament,  whereas  red  is  the 
only  colour  on  the  Cernuschi 
horse ;  and  on  that  score 
Professor  Hentze  seems  to  be 
certainly  right  in  describing  it 
.is  later  than  Han  (pp.  78  and 
88).  It  resembles  the  Cole- 
man horse  in  being  made  in 
one  piece  without  the  detach- 
able head.  A  third  horse, 
painted  in  red  and  white  slips, 
is  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  Col- 
lection (Catalogue,  Vol.  I.,  PI. 
17,  No.  125),  and  has  been 
described  as  Six  Dynasties  by 
Mr.  Hobson  (ibid.  p.  17)  ;  while 
Dr.  Siren  in  his  recent  History 
of  Early  Chinese  Art  ascribes 
it  to  the  same  period  (Vol.  III., 
Sculpture,  London,  1930,  PI. 
31,  and  p.  16). 

The  Cernuschi-Hentze- 
Eumorfopoulos  group  resem- 
bles the  Coleman  horse  and 
differs  from  it.  The  chief  resem- 
blance is  in  the  material  and 
in  the  modelling  of  the  body 
and  the  haunches.  As  Pro- 
fessor Hentze  justly  observes 
of  his  own  horse,  the  style  is 
certainly  Han  ;  especially,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body.  But  the  stark 
vividness  of  the  heads  in  the 


dark    slate- 


No.     VII. A    LADY 

GREY   EARTHENWARE   WITHOUT   GLAZE   OR 
PIGMENT  LATER       HAN       DYNASTY 

(A.D.     25-220)  HEIGHT,     7f    IN. 


group  of  three  seems  to  be  nearer  to  what  Professor 
Hentze  aptly  describes  as  the  romantic  naturalism 
of  the  T'ang  figures.  If  one  adds  to  it  the  fact 
of  pigmentation  the  three  horses  appear  to  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  Han  dynasty  or  to  the  Six 
Dynasties.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Coleman 
horse.  There  are  no  pigments  and  the  modelling 
of  the  head  differs  essentially.  The  whole  figure, 
head  as  well  as  body,  has  a  monumental  repose 
which  sends  one  in  search  of  a  stone  archetype 
of  the  Han  period.  It  may  be  found  in  the  huge 
stone  horse  which  commemorates  the  victories  of 
the  Han  general  Ho  Ch'ii-ping  at  his  tomb  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wei  near  Hsi- 
an  Fu,  discovered  by  the 
Segalen  expedition  and  pub- 
lished in  1923  (v.  V.  Segalen, 
G.  de  Voisins  and  J.  Lartigue 
Mission  archeologique  en  Chine, 
Paris  1923,  Vol.  I.,  PI.  II.-IIL). 
This  wonderful  figure  can  be 
dated  to  117  B.C.,  and  has  been 
described  as  "  le  seul  morceau 
de  sculpture  tragique  que  nous 
ait  jusqu'ici  livre  I'art  ancien 
de  la  Chine."  (See  d'Ardenne 
de  Tizac  op.  cit.  p.  351.)  The 
treatment  of  the  head  in  Mr. 
Coleman's  horse  shows  obvious 
affinity  with  the  head  of  this 
great  monument,  and  the  figure 
as  a  whole  has  the  same 
immobility  and  the  same  si- 
lence. Since  it  lacks  all  pig- 
ment, I  do  not  think  first 
century  B.C.  too  early  a  date 
for  it.  The  Han  figures,  says 
Dr.  Siren,  "  although  executed 
on  a  small  scale,  convey  the 
impression  of  monumental 
creatures,  because  the  volumes 
are  unified  and  the  modelling 
more  suggestive  than  defining  " 
(op  cit.  p.  16).  That  excellent 
criticism  is  true  of  this  figure. 
It  means  surely  that  the  artist 
was  thinking  in  stone  while  he 
modelled  in  clay,  just  as  his 
fellow  at  the  wheel  was  too 
often  thinking  in  bronze. 

In  a  rather  less  degree  the 
last  figure  has  the  same  monu- 
mental pose  ;  clay,  a  soft 
medium,  easily  handled  and 
apt  for  stress  and  detail,  is 
treated  with  an  economy  of 
statement  which  is  demanded 
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Chinese  Pottery 


NO.     VIII. FIGURE    OF    A    HORSE  DARK    SLATE-GREY     EARTHENWARE  HAN      DYNASTY      (206      B.C.-A.D.    220) 

CIRCA    FIRST    CENTURY     B.C.  LENGTH,     13^     IN.  ;      HEIGHT,     9>\    IN. 


by  stone  and  is  the  virtue  of  stone  sculpture. 
The  lady  belongs  to  a  well-defined  group  of  female 
figures  represented  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  col- 
lection (Catalogue,  Vol.  I.,  No.  113),  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (C.450 — 1920),  in  the  Ruther- 
ston  collection  (No.  5),  in  the  Larcade  col- 
lection, Paris  (Siren,  op.  cit.  PI.  29),  and  other 
public  and  private  collections.  The  South  Ken- 
sington example  is  flat  and  palpably  made  in 
the  style  of  a  bronze  figure,  but  the  group  generally 
suggests  a  stone  paradigm.  So,  indeed,  does  Dr. 
Siren's  excellent  criticism  :  "  the  bodily  structure 
is  hardly  indicated  ;  some  of  these  figures  grow 
up  like  big  trunks  from  the  ground  as  they  stand 
on  the  hem  of  their  wide  mantles,  but  by  the 
movement  of  their  arms  or  a  slighl  turning  on  the 
hips  or  in  the  neck  the  monotony  is  broken  and 
the  rhythm  becomes  interesting  "  (op.  cit.  p.  15). 


Some  of  the  figures  in  this  family  bear  traces  of 
polychrome  ornament  and  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  a  Han  type  which  was  still  being 
made  under  the  Six  Dynasties.  The  Coleman 
figure,  however,  has  no  trace  of  pigment,  a  strong 
argumenl  for  a  Han  date.  It  lacks  the  stony 
majesty  of  the  horse  and  can  scarcely  be  so  early 
as  the  first  century  B.C.  There  is  more  feeling  for 
the  medium  and  a  more  gracious  rhythm  of  line 
and  mass,  suggesting  an  artist  who  had  learned 
to  forgel  -lone  and  had  touched  the  proper  appeal 
of  modelling.  That  seems  to  have  happened 
under  the  later  Han.  In  this  figure,  at  any 
rate,  Chinese  plastic  has  attained  poise,  but 
has  not  yet  reached  the  poses  and  emphasis 
of  T'ang.  I  doubt  whether  China  ever  pro- 
duced figures  which  in  a  plastic  sense  say  so  much, 
say  it  in  so  few  words,  and  say  it  so  serenely. 


The  nearest  parallel  in  pottery  to  No.  viii.  was  a  horse's  'head  in  the  Berlin  Exhibition  0/1929  ("  Katalog," 
No  1 31),  illustrated  by  0.  Kiimmel,  "  Chinesische  Kunst,"  Berlin,  1930,  Plate  61  and  p.  41.  This  piece  appears 
to  have  broken  from  a  full-size,  or  more  probably  a  half -size  figure,  and  in  the  modelling  of  the  mouth  and 
jaw  shows  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  horse  here  illustrated.  The  Berlin  head  was  found  in  the  same  tomb 
with  copper  coins  bearing  the  name  Pan-Hang  of  the  Ch'in  and  early  Han  dynasties,  and  has  been  provisionally 
dated  to  the  second-first  centuries  B.C.     It  goes  some  way  to  confirm  the  dale  which  has  been  suggested  for 

the  Coleman  horse. 
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No.   I.— The  Grand-Duchess  Amah'a  (1739-1807)  and  attendants  in  the  Park  at   Wei  ma 


Goethe  Natiut.al  Museum,   Weimar 


SHADES    OF    GOETHE 

By  F.  GORDON    ROE 


One  result  of  the  centennial  celebrations 
of  Goethe's  death  has  been  to  re-direct  attention 
to  the  silhouette  portraits  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Though  it  boasted  many  professional 
exponents,  shadow  portraiture  was  by  way  of 
being  a  fashionable  hobby  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Many  distinguished  ama- 
teurs tried  their  skill  at  it,  though  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Goethe  was  the  most  distinguished 
(if  them  all,  and  his  interest  in  the  little  art  was 
fostered  by  his  association  with  Lavater,  who  used 
it  to  illustrate  the  famous  Physiognomische 
Fragmente  (1775-78). 

Goethe  met  Lavater  in  1774,  after  a  brief 
correspondence,  but  though  a  strong  mutual 
attraction  existed  between  them,  the  connection 
was  doomed  to  eventual  rupture.  "  When  a  great 
man  has  a  dark  corner  in  him,  it  is  terribly  dark," 
wrote  Goethe  of  his  friend  in  1782  ;  and  the  words 
seem  strangely  apposite  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  part  of  the  pair's  community  of  interests 
was  based  on  their  evaluation  of  the  shadow  art. 

On  this  and  the  following  pages  are  illustrated 


some  of  the  silhouettes  which  have  been  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  "  Goethe  Year."  No.  vi. 
is  the  poet  himself,  wearing  a  Court  dress  with 
an  elegantly  hilted  rapier  ;  in  No.  iv.,  he  appears 
in  conversation  with  young  Fritz  von  Stein,  whom 
he  loved  as  his  own  son,  and  who  in  1783  accom- 
panied him  on  the  health-restoring  journey  in 
the  Harz.  Need  it  be  said  that  this  boy  was  a 
son  of  the  fascinating  Baroness  von  Stein  (No.  v.), 
who  for  a  decade  was  Goethe's  inspiration,  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  object  of  his 
devotion  ?  '  The  others  loved  him,"  wrote 
George  Henry  Lewes  in  his  Life  of  Goethe,  "  showed 
him  their  love — and  were  forgotten.  She  con- 
trived to  keep  him  in  the  pleasant  fever  of  hope  ; 
made  herself  necessary  to  him  ;  made  her  love 
an  aim,  and  kept  him  in  the  excitement  of  one 
'  who  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.'  ' 
In  Nos.  ix.  and  x.,  we  have  two  of  "  the 
others  "  :  Friederike  Brion,  to  whom  Goethe  was 
introduced  in  disguise  in  1770,  and  whom  he  left 
in  1 77 1  ;  Charlotte  Buff,  who  succeeded  Friederike 
in   the   following  year,   and,   to  her  own  intense 
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No    [V.     -ABOV]    :   i.OETHE(I749- 

IM-)      AND      FRITZ      VON      STEIN 

(1772-1844)        GOETHE  NATION  \1 

Ml  SEUM,    WEIM  \K 

NOS.      II.      AND      III. TOP     LEFT 

\\n       right:        the       grand 

DUCHESS  LUISE  (1757-1830)  AND 
KARL  AUGUST,  GRAND  DUKE 
OF  SAXE-WEIMAR  (1757-1828) 
WITTUMS         PALACE,  WEIMAR 

No.  V. — bottom   left:    CHAR- 
LOTTE    VON     STEIN       ( I  742-1827) 
SCHLOSS    GROSS-KOCHBERG 

Xo.     VI. BOTTOM     right: 

GOETHE  IN  COURT         DRESS 

SALOMON  HIRZEL  COLLECTION 
UNIVERSITY     LIBRARY,     LEIPZIG. 
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NO.  VII. JOHANN  KASPAR  GOETHE  (17IO-82)  No.  VIII. KATHARINA  ELISABETH  TEXTOR 

THE    POET'S    FATHER  (173I-1808)    THE    POET'S    MOTHER 

GOETHE    NATIONAL   MUSEUM,    WEIMAR 


indignation,  was  immortalised  in  Wert  her  (1774). 
The  Grand  Duke  Karl  August  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
Goethe's  friend  and  patron,  who  invited  him  to 
Weimar  in  1775,  is  shown  in  No.  iii. — a  remark- 
ably interesting  shadow  of  the  costume  of  the 
period.  Facing  Karl  August  is  his  consort,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Luise  (No.  ii.),  to  whom  Goethe 
dedicated  his  studies  of  the  Theory  of  Colours. 
No.  i.  reflects  a  scene  in  the  Park  at  Weimar. 
On  the  left,  in  a  hat,  stands  the  Dowager  Duchess 
Amalia  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a  niece  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Facing  her  is  the  humpbacked  Luise  von 
Gochhausen,  who,  like  the  Duchess,  was  a  constant 
correspondent  of  Goethe's  mother.  The  tran- 
script of  Goethe's  Urfaust,  discovered  in  1886,  is 
in  the  little  Gochhausen's  handwriting. 


Finally,  there  are  the  heads  of  Goethe's  father, 
the  Counsellor  of  Frankfort,  and  his  mother, 
"  Frau  Rat  "  or  "  Frau  Aja"  (Nos.  vii.  and  viii.). 
How  Lavater  took  their  portraits  and  that  of 
their  illustrious  son ;  how  the  poet  requested 
their  destruction  ;  and  how  "  Frau  Aja  "  was 
mightily  offended  when,  as  a  consequence,  her 
husband's  shade,  but  not  her  own,  appeared  in 
Lavater's  treatise,  has  been  told  elsewhere  by 
Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson.  But  "  Frau  Aja's  "  life  was 
not  one  of  disappointment.  Did  not  the  Duchess 
Amalia  send  her  a  pair  of  garters  worked  by 
her  own  exalted  hand  ? 


(Photographs  by  courtesy  of  German  State  Rail- 
ways.) 


NO.     IX. FRIEDERIKE 

BRION        (1752-1813)         "  EXQUISITE 
VISION       OF       A         POET'S         YOUTH 
(LKWES)  GOETHE     NATIONAL 

MUSEUM,    WEIMAR 


NO.  X. CHARLOTTE  BUFF 

(1753-1828)  THE  ORIGINAL 

OF     LOTTE      IN      WERTHER 

KESTNER-ARCHIV, 

DRESDEN 
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H  Woman  fainter  of  tbe  fifteenth  Century? 

B\>  tbe  Countess  TKH  Xlemi  oe  Gregory 


In  all  the  older 
books  on  the  painters  of 
Cremona,  the  names  of 
Ilario  Rodiani  and  of  his 
daughter  Honorata  appear 
as  those  of  painters  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  of 
whom  no  known  work  has 
survived.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  all  reliable 
documentary  evidence  as 
to  their  existence  has 
gradually  disappeared, 
their  names  have  been 
omitted  by   later  writers. 

I  have,  however,  lately 
had  the  good  luck  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  an  ex- 
tremely rare  book,  the 
History  of  Castclleonc,  com- 
piled from  old  documents 
and  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  is 
briefly  recorded  the  roman- 
tic story  of  Honorata 
Rodiani. 

Almost  simultaneously  I 
came  across  a  fresco  attri- 
buted to  her,  in  an  old 
Palazzo  at  Castelleone 
which  is  known  once  to 
have  been  the  palace  oi  the 
famous  tyrant  of  Cremona 
and  Castelleone,  Cabrino 
Fondulo.  The  house  has 
been  largely  rebuilt,  but 
a  niche  left  in  the  later 
masonry  shows  a  part  of 
the  older  wall  on  which  is 
the  fresco  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  between  S.  Se- 
bastian and  S.  Christopher. 
The  figures  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  of  S.  Sebastian 
have  been  so  much  re- 
painted that  they  are  use- 
less for  reproduction,  but 
the  figure  of  S.  Christo- 
pher is  practically  in  the 


S.   CHRISTOPHER  AND  THE  HOLY  CHILD  DETAIL  OF 

FRESCO     AT     CASTELI  i  ATTRIBUTED     TO 

HONORATA    RODIANI 


original      condition       (see 
illustration). 

In  the  History  of  Cas- 
telleone it  is  stated  that 
Honorata  Rodiani  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  rooms  in 
the  palace  of  Cabrino  Fon- 
dulo in  1423.  She  came 
of  a  family  well  known  in 
Castelleone,  but  was  born 
and  educated  in  Cremona, 
where  a  branch  of  the 
family  was  living,  as  is 
proved  by  legal  documents 
still  in  existence. 
While  working  in  Castel- 
leone she  was  assaulted  by 
a  courtier,  whom  she 
stabbed  with  her  pair  of 
compasses.  She  had  to 
fly  from  the  wrath  of  the 
tyrant,  and  completely 
disappeared  for  the  time 
being,  but  returned  to 
die     at    Castelleone 

in  1453- 

The  fresco,  which  is 
practically  unknown,  has 
never  been  photographed 
before.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  work  of  the 
early  school  of  Cremona 
— still  a  closed  book  to 
students  of  Italian 
painting — and  although  it 
resembles  several  anony- 
mous and  fast-fading 
frescoes  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  province,  it  is  not  by 
the  same  hand  as  any 
one  of  the  others  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of 
an  artist  of  strong  person- 
ality 

If  authenticated,  this 
one  work  would  place 
Honorata  Rodiani  in  an 
unique  position  as  the 
only  important  woman 
painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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IM.I.II-     hi    -    ,i        n     i». 


No.  I. — Travelling  Microscope  lilted  with  camera 


Used  to  photograph  a  repaint  covering  old  cracks,  etc. 


MODERN    METHODS    OF    EXAMINING    PICTURES 


Great  progress  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  examination  of  pictures  by  scientific 
methods  with  a  view  to  detecting  forgeries  and 
repaintings,  and  assisting  in  attribution.  Prob- 
lems are  constantly  arising  which  can  be  solved 
by  a  scientific  report  only  ;  and  would-be  pur- 
chasers, dealers,  and  art  insurance  companies  are 
applying  more  and  more  frequently  to  the  scientific 


expert,  who  is  thus  invaluable  both  to  the  con- 
noisseur and  the  picture  restorer. 

For  example,  an  examination  by  ultra-violet 
rays  and  the  microscope  may  reveal  extensive  re- 
paintings  which  have  been  effected  so  skilfully  as 
to  deceive  the  eye  and  even  the  lens  of  an  ordinary 
camera.  It  is  obvious  that  before  assigning  a 
picture  to  a  particular  painter,  the  connoisseur 


NO.  II. — TWO  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  A  PORTRAIT  (a)    TAKEN  BY  ULTRA-VIOLET  LIGHT,  REVEALING  EXTENT  OF  REPAINTING 

(B)    TAKEN  BY  DAYLIGHT  AFTER  REMOVAL  OF  REPAINT  (FROM  MR.  RUHEMANN,  OF  THE  KAISER  FRIEDRICH  MUSEUM) 
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No.  III.  (top left). — DETAIL 

OF  THE   ARTIST'S   WIFE  BY 

FERDINAND  BOL  PINA- 

KOTHEK,  MUNICH  (No.  610). 
fHOUGHT  TO  BE  BY  REM- 
BRAND1  TILL  THE  "  SIGNA- 
I  URE  "  WAS  FOUND  TO  BE 
PAINTED    OVER    THAT    OF    BOL 

NO.  IV.   (TOP  RIGHT) DETAIL 

OF  PORTRAIT  OF  S  A  S  K I A 
BY   REMBRANDT  AT  CASSEL 

NOTE      BY      COMPARISON      THE 

\  1  AKNESSAND  UNCERTAINTY 

OF  bol's  DRAWING 


NO.    VI. — TINY    SAMPLING    TUBES,     MADE     FROM     HYPO- 
DERMIC NEEDLES,  WHICH  CAN  BE  SENT  THROUGH  THE  POST 

26r 


XO.       V. PHOTOMICROGRAPH 

OF  THE  HAND  IN  REMBRANDT'S 
PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  MOTHER, 
1631,  RIJKSMUSEUM         (NO. 

2025A)  THE  HAND  IN  THE 

ORIGINAL       OCCUPIES      ABOUT 
2     IN.    BY    l|    IN. 

(LARGER  VERSIONS  OF  THESE 
ILLUSTRATIONS   WILL  APPEAR 

in  The  Bvushwork  of 
Rembrandt    and    his    School, 

SHORTLY     TO     BE     PUBLISHED 

BY   THE    OXFORD    UNIVERSITY 

PRESS) 


77/e  Connoisseur  S2ESS  International  Studio 


No.    VII. — X-RAY    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    A    TEMPERA    PAINTING   TAKEN    THROUGH    A    COVERING    OF 

GOLD    LEAF   IN    CONNECTION    WITH    AN  ENQUIRY  AS  TO  WHETHER  GOLD  LEAF    HAD    BEEN    LAID 

OVER    A    LANDSCAPE    BACKGROUND    IN    A    WELL-KNOWN    PICTURE 


should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  the  work  has  been  repainted.  In  dealing 
with  the  attribution  of  pictures  when  the  brush- 
work  is  clearly  defined,  as  in  the  case  of  Velazquez, 
Frans  Hals,  or  Rembrandt,  photomicrographs 
are  of  the  utmost  value  in  enabling  a  final 
judgment  to  be  formed  ;  and  even  with  smoothly 
painted  pictures,  weakness  of  drawing  is  revealed 
by  this  means. 

When  insured  pictures  have  been  damaged,  an 
independent  report  by  an  expert  is  of  obvious 
value,  and  he  can  work  in  consultation  with  a 
restorer  to  their  mutual  benefit.     Indeed,  it  is  not 


too  much  to  say 
that  the  day  is 
coming  when  nobody 
will  lay  down  large 
sums  for  a  picture 
without  having  first 
had  a  scientific 
report  on  it. 

Briefly,  the  methods 
in  use  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Exhaustive  exami- 
nation under  a  micro- 
scope travelling  on  a 
horizontal  bar. 

Determination  of 
pigments,  the  nature 
of  the  medium,  and, 
in  the  case  of  oil 
paintings,  the  age  of 
the  oil,  by  minute 
samples  removed  by 
the  point  of  a  hypo- 
dermic needle. 

Examination  under 
ultra-violet  rays  to 
detect  repainting 
and  repairs. 

X - R a y  photo- 
graphs, which  give 
information  as  to  re- 
painting, and  the 
priming  and  canvas 
or  panel. 

Photomicrographs 
to  enable  the  brush- 
work  and  drawing  to 
be  compared  with 
examples  of  those  of 
the  master  and  his 
school. 

All  these  methods 
of  enquiry  may  be 
applied  to  one  pic- 
ture, the  information 
gained  by  one  method 
supplementing  that 
gained  by  another. 

In  order  to  render 
scientific  reports  of 
the  kind  indicated  more  readily  accessible,  The 
Connoisseur  has  arranged  with  Professor  A.  P. 
Laurie,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  to  conduct  special  examinations 
of  pictures  submitted  to  us  by  our  readers.  In- 
formation as  to  fees  and  other  particulars  are 
obtainable  from  the  Special  Examination  Depart- 
ment, The  Connoisseur,  i,  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  London,  S.W.i. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  department 
is  supplementary  to  our  Enquiry  and  Valuation 
Department,  which  continues  its  service  on  the 
usual  terms  and  conditions. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 


[  The   TL&itor  invites  the  a  distance  of  t 

A   Drawing  by  M.  A. 

Rooker  (No.  839). 

Sir,  Can  any  of  your 
readers  name  the  town 
where  this  view  by 
Michael  Rooker  was 
done  ? 

Doubtless  many  fea- 
t  ures  ha  ve  c  ha  nged 
during  the  C50  or  so 
y  cars  w  li  i  c  li  li  a  v  e 
passed  since  the  draw- 
i  n  g  wa  s  made,  but 
probably  sufficient  re- 
main for  it  to  be  identi- 
fied by  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  place. 

Charles  E.  Russell. 

Henry  Broadwood,  by 

Andrew  Geddes 

(No.  840). 
Sir, — I    am    anxious 
to     trace     the     present        [No    ^Q) 


* 


eaders  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required  by  correspondents.] 

whereabouts  of  a  por- 
trait of  my  grandfather, 
Mr.  Henry  Broadwood, 
in  fancy  dress,  with  a 
ruff,  which  was  included 
in  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
t  ures  by  Andrew  Geddes 
in  Edinburgh,  1821.  It 
was  also  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy 
(No.  231)  in  1822,  under 
the  title  of  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Henri  Quatre. 
The  photograph  is  of  a 
drypoint,  one  copy  of 
which — that  numbered 
13376 — in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum, 
bears  a  pencil  note, 
'Henry  Broadwood, 
Esq.,  from  a  picture  by 
me — A.G." — M.  E.  Bal- 

Henry  Broadwood  Dryfoint,  after  A.  Geddes  FOl  R. 
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ship  on  the  globe.  Supporters  : — 
Dexter — a  figure  in  a  puce  cloak, 
wearing  a  mural  (?)  crown,  and 
holding  an  object  surmounted  by  a 
red  pennon,  at  feet  a  cornucopia  ; 
Sinister — An  Indian  Trapper. 
Motto  : — Commercio  Liberali  Cres- 
cimus.) 

A  Portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 
Sir, — I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
or  secure  a  copy  of  any  likeness 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  painted  before 
her  accession  in  1558,  which  may 
be  in  some  private  collection  or 
gallery  hitherto  inaccessible  to 
me.  The  only  girlhood  portrait 
generally  known  seems  to  be  the 
one  at  Windsor  attributed  vaguely 
to  the  "  Franco-Flemish  School," 
and  supposed  to  represent  her  at 
fourteen  years  of  age — a  half- 
length  standing  figure,  in  a  red 
dress  remarkably  similar  to  that 
depicted     as     worn     by     Queen 


(No.  841) 


ST.    VERONICA  S    HANDKERCHIEF 


St.  Veronica's  Handkerchief 
(No.  841). 

Sir, — In  November,  1916,  one  of 
your  readers,  a  Miss  Hornby,  com- 
municated with  me  concerning  this  pic- 
ture. As  I  am  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  this  lady,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  publish  the  illustration 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  her 
eye. — Julia  B.  Ivimey  (Julia  B. 
Matthews,  R.I.). 

An  Armorial  Plate  (No.  842). 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  say 
what    Company's    arms    these    are  ? 
The  plate  is  Chinese,  about  1785. 
— T.W.B. 

(The  achievement  appears  to  be  : — 
Arms — quarterly,  (1)  azure,  a  beaver 
proper ;     (2)    gules,    a   fish   proper ; 

(3)  gules,  a  beaver  on  a  stump  proper  ; 

(4)  azure,  a  fish  proper.     Crest  : — A 


Notes   and   Queries 


Mary  I.  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Windsor  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
is  also  Mary — the  nose  is  low  bridged, 
the  face  is  round,  and  the  mouth  is 
straight,  while  the  long  chin,  so 
characteristic  of  Elizabeth  in  her  later 
portraits,  is  entirely  lacking.  At 
least,  it  is  interesting  to  lay  copies  of 
these  two  portraits  side  by  side,  when 
they  immediately  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  person. 

Elizabeth  sent  a  portrait  of  herself 
to  Edward  VE,  circa  1551  ;  her  letter, 
which  accompanied  it,  is  in  the 
Cottonian  MSS.,  but  the  picture 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  Can 
anyone  give  me  any  information 
regarding  it  ?  Possibly  it  was  a 
miniature.  I  know,  of  course,  of  the 
family  group  at  Hampton  Court. 
— Elswyth  Thane  (New  York). 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  843). 

Sir, — I  have  a  picture  by  Mierevelt, 
which  belonged  to  the  Swedish  painter 
Tahlcrantz.       The  picture  is  59  cm. 


No.  844) 


(No.  843 


UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    TOY-MAKER 

high  and  50  cm.  wide.  I  wish  now  to  know  who 
is  the  lady  ?  Will  you  kindly  help  me  and  ask 
in  The  Connoisseur. — (Countess)  Harriet 
Frachtmeister  (Helsingborg). 

Portrait  of  a  Toy-Maker  (No.  844). 
Sir, — A  friend  has  advised  me  to  write  to  you 
in  case  you  could  assist  us  in  identifying  an  old 
oil  painting  which  we  possess.  We  understand 
it  to  be  an  English  painting  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  represents  a  toy-maker,  and 
we  feel  that,  if  he  was  well  known,  some  of  your 
readers  might  help  in  the  identification. — (Mrs.) 
M.   M.   Rimmer. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  830,  November, 
I93i)- 
Sir, — Has  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  been  con- 
sidered ?  cf.  Wallace  Collection,  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  illustrated  in  colour  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (December,  1929). — N.  D.  Lupton. 
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Aert  Schouman  was  humbly  born  at  Dordrecht 
in  i  710,  and  died  at  The  Hague  in  1792.  Nominally  he 
was  a  painter,  but  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  artistic  handy- 
men, fairly  common  in  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
'talent  was  diversified  by  the  making  of  a  living.  Michael 
Edkins,  of  Bristol,  and  William  Beilby,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  were  less  talented  examples  of  the  same  species. 
Schouman  was  obviously  prepared  for  any  job  which  came 
along.  He  painted  portraits,  landscapes,  birds,  in  oils. 
He  did  water-colours  and  several  kinds  of  engraving. 
When  the  higher  walks  failed  him,  he  decorated  ceilings, 
screens,  fans,  coats-of-arms,  signboards,  garden  ornaments, 
lantern-slides.  At  all  times  his  staples  seem  to  have  been 
the  taking,  and  possibly  the  teaching,  of  pupils,  and  an 
extensive  practice  as  a  copyist.  In  the  leisure  which  he 
earned  thus  he  acquired  the  extraordinary  art  of  stippling 
on  wine-glasses  which  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  Frans  Greenwood.  It 
is  this  which  has  won  him  the  third  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Buck- 
ley's monographs.* 

Stippling  on  glass,  when  you  examine  its  thousands  of 
little  pricks,  seems  like  a  penance  or  a  perversion.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  highly  sociable  accomplishment  among 
Dutch  coteries  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  microcosm  which  invented  and  enjoyed  it 
was  oddly  composed  of  men  of  taste  who  regretted  that 
they  had  little  art,  and  men  of  art  who  were  readier  to 
talk  pictures  than  to  paint  them.  Its  members  flitted  to 
and  fro  among  each  others'  creations  (or  collections)  like 
elephants  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  painting,  praising, 
drinking,  arguing,  auctioneering,  with  incessant  affability. 
They  practised  their  arts  in  order  that  they  might  have 
subjects  for  conversation  ;  and  that  is  a  highly  civilised 
thing  to  do. 

Schouman  is  a  good  figure  of  this  society,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Buckley's  title  that  the  man 
should  precede  his  glasses.  He  is  an  example  of  the 
bygone  or  worthy,  and  a  very  charming  one.  Mr. 
Buckley's  account  makes  one  want  to  meet  him  ;  not 
perhaps  for  very  long  (for  one  can  soon  have  too  much  of 
a  worthy),  but  long  enough  to  have  a  drink  with  him, 
praise  his  variety  of  talent,  switch  on  the  smile  of  his  last 
self-portrait  (Plate  7  ;  cetat.  77),  and  remember  afterwards 
its  toothless  benignity.  Mr.  Buckley  has  discovered  and 
reproduced  a  most  interesting  series  of  Schouman's  por- 
traits of  himself  which  lights  up  the  brevity  of  his  note- 
books and  marks  well  the  changing  disposition.  It  seems 
that  in  youth  he  was  a  tippling  fellow  (Plate  1)  with  a 
serious  mind  (p.  12).  In  his  early  twenties  he  founded  a 
club  for  drinking  and  discussion  in  the  Hof  at  Dordrecht  ; 
but  a  sense  of  its  levity  came  over  the  gathering,  and 
theology  was  accordingly  introduced.  Schouman  sug- 
gested it,  no  doubt,  for  he  read  the  first  paper.     He  was 

*  Aert  Schouman  and  the  glasses  that  he  engraved.  With  a  supple- 
mentary note  on  glasses  engraved  by  Frans  Greenwood.  By  Wilfred  Buckley, 
C.B.E.     Edition  of  250  numbered  copies.      (Benn,  London.     £1   5s.  net.) 


given  to  serious  studies  (p.  13)  and  portrayed  himself  in 
pursuit  of  them  (Plate  2),  sitting  up  alone  reading  by 
candlelight.  He  was  thirty  at  the  time  ;  there  is  a  Cal- 
vinistic  look  in  his  face,  which  has  grown  a  little  twisted 
in  his  next  view  of  himself  (Plate  3  ;  cetat.  40-41).  In 
1754  (Plate  5)  he  still  has  his  teeth  ;  the  Calvinistic  look 
has  gone  and  the  smile  has  dawned  ;  he  stands  in  a  perfect 
photographer's  pose,  pleased,  powdered  and  a  little 
insolent.  Mr.  Buckley  gives  no  hint  of  the  cause  of  this 
transformation,  but  it  looks  like  a  decline  of  religion  with 
an  increase  in  revenue.  In  the  last  self-portrait,  painted 
in  oils  in  1787  and  now  in  a  Dutch  private  collection,  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  his  youthful  blitheness,  with  all  the 
interim  forgotten  ;  the  complete  Schouman,  a  delightful 
old  gentleman. 

All  that  is  known  of  Schouman  comes  from  his  own 
works  of  art,  from  two  note-books  in  the  Museum  Van 
Gijn  at  Dordrecht,  and  from  a  few  other  contemporary 
documents.  The  note-books  cover  the  periods  1734-38 
and  1748-53  respectively.  From  the  later  book  Mr. 
Buckley  gives  a  "  List  of  my  pictures  in  the  year  1765," 
and  lists  of  "  Pictures  of  my  own  composition  painted  by 
me  from  life,"  and  "  Pictures  copied  from  several  mas- 
ters "  (mainly  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries).  Of  the  other  documents 
the  most  interesting  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  St.  Luke's 
Brotherhood,  a  solemn  body  which  met,  on  bread  and 
cheese,  for  the  discussion  of  art  and  the  auction  of  pictures. 
Of  the  pictures  by  Schouman  which  Mr.  Buckley  repro- 
duces the  most  attractive  are  a  mural  painting  in  oils 
(Plate  16)  showing  a  swan,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds 
in  a  landscape  setting,  and  a  spirited  rendering  in  water- 
colour  of  a  blue  jay  on  a  bough.  The  bird  scene  in  par- 
ticular is  free  from  the  tiresome  domesticity  of  the  Dutch 
farmyard  ;  in  composition  and  treatment  it  has  a 
certain  Chinese  elegance,  and  suggests  that  Schouman 
may  have  looked  at  Chinese  art  without  making  a 
manner  of  it. 

As  an  engraver  of  glass,  Schouman  was  much  less  prolific 
than  Greenwood  and  only  practised  the  art  for  about  ten 
years.  Seven  glasses  with  his  engraving  are  at  present 
known  ;  six  of  them  are  signed  and  bear  various  dates 
between  1743  and  1752  ;  a  seventh  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Buckley  ;  and  there  are  records  of  four  more,  making 
a  total  of  eleven.  As  an  artist  Schouman  seems  to  us 
inferior  to  Greenwood,  both  in  range  of  subject  and  in 
quality.  Of  the  seven  glasses  five  bear  portraits,  as  did 
three  of  those  which  have  disappeared.  He  lacked  not 
only  Greenwood's  vitality,  but  his  sense  of  stippled  flesh 
and  his  baroque  delight  in  composition.  Nor  is  he  charac- 
teristic of  a  period  in  the  same  way  as  Greenwood,  or  as 
the  pensive  and  frivolous  Wolff.  The  glass  here  repro- 
duced gives  a  good  example  of  his  work  when  he  could  not 
give  way  to  the  hilarity  of  taverns.  The  subject  is 
William  IV.  of  Orange,  after  an  engraving  by  P.  Tanje, 
dated  1750,  and  was  engraved  by  Schouman  in  the  same 
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year  as  the  original.  Schou- 
man's  version  shows  consider- 
able independence  of  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  Mr.  Buckley 
means  by  saying  (of  stippling 
on  a  wine-glass)  that  "  his 
work  is  freehand  and  not  a 
tracing."  Possibly  Schou- 
man  worked  without  the 
original  in  front  of  him,  and 
the  fruit — a  favourite  theme 
of  stipplers  on  glass — is  cer- 
tainly an  addition. 

All  the  wine-glasses  used 
by  Schouman  seem  to  be  of 
English  origin,  on  form  alone. 
In  particular  the  two  glasses 
with  square  bowls  and  inset 
air-twists  are  precisely  simi- 
lar to  one  or  two  glasses 
which  are  connected  with  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745 
and  were  almost  certainly 
made  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
The  tall-stem  types  also  occur, 
unengraved,  and  not  infre- 
<|uently  in  English  collections. 
It  remains  to  add  that  this 
monograph,  even  more  than 
its  predecessors,  is  a  model  of 
what  such  a  book  should  be. 
Throughout  it  is  well  docu- 
mented, and  it  gives  clues  to 
the  literary  sources  for  an 
interesting  phase  of  social 
history.  The  translations 
from  Schouman's  note-books 
arc  done  in  the  true  idiom 
of  archives. 

\t  the  end  of  his  book. 
Mr.  Buckley  reproduces  five 
glasses  engraved  by  ( Green- 
wood which  he  has  dis- 
covered since  his  earlier 
monograph..  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  a  glass 
(  Plate  -•(>)  with  the  same  sub- 
ject as  an  undated  glass  m 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum— "  The  Lovers'  Caress" 
— adapted  from  a  picture  by 
Vdriaen van der Werfi  in  the 
Kijksmuseum  ;  the  new  glass 
is  dated  1747,  and  signed 
There  are  also  two  excellent 
Greenwood  cronies  gambling 
at  a  table  (Plate  26),  and  an 
exercise  in  fruit-stippling  re- 
miniscent of  Anna  Roemer's 
famous  cherry   (Plate   28). 


WINE    GLASS    STIPPLED    BY     AKRT     SCHOUMAN     WITH    A    PORTRAIT    OF    WILLIAM    IV.,    PRINCE 

OF    ORANGE,    AFTER    AN    ENGRAVING    BY    P.    TANJE    EXECUTED    IN     I  75O    FROM    A    PORTRAIT 

DONE    FROM    LIFE    BY    GERARD    SANDERS  SIGNED    AND    DATED    I  75O 

IN    THE    RIJKSMUSEUM,    AMSTERDAM 
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The  announcement  which  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Press  that  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Witt  have  promised 
to  bequeath  their  well-known  Art  Library  to  the  Courtauld 
Institute  will  relieve  the  minds  of  many  art  lovers  who 
have  felt  anxiety  about  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this 
unique  collection.  The  future  bequest  of  the  collection 
is  a  far  more  munificent  donation  than  would  be  its 
present  gift.  For  until  Sir  Robert's  death — an  event 
which  everyone  has  reason  to  hope  will  not  take  place 
for  several  decades — he  and  Lady  Witt  will  incur  the 
responsibility  and  expense  of  maintaining  and  expanding 
the  collection,  which  will  be  as  generously  thrown  open 
to  the  public  as  it  has  been  in  past  years.  Sir  Robert 
has  further  promised  to  leave  a  bequest,  if  possible,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  collection  to  maintain  it  as  a  going 
concern.  Should  Sir  Robert  find  it  possible  to  do  this, 
it  will  relieve  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  a  heavy  expense, 
for  the  Library  will  certainly  need  a  very  substantial  income 
to  maintain  it  in  its  present  up-to-date  and  efficient  state. 

The  Witt  Library  is  one  of  those  institutions  which 
have  only  to  come  into  existence  for  people  to  discover 
that  they  are  indispensable.  No  doubt,  many  persons 
in  the  past  have  collected  photographs  and  reproductions 
of  pictures  in  which  they  were  specially  interested,  but 
it  was  left  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Witt  to  start  and  carry 
out  the  project  of  forming  a  collection  which  should 
embrace  and  exhaustively  represent  the  whole  range  of 
Occidental  painting.  They  started  thirty  years  ago 
with  about  300  photographs.  By  192 1  the  total 
had  mounted  up  to 
150,000  photographs,  illus- 
trating the  works  of  8,000 
artists  ;  while  by  now  it 
has  expanded  to  400,000 
photographs  representing 
18,000  artists.  This  huge 
increase  has  been  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the 
founders.  Large  collections 
and  exhibitions  have  been 
specially  photographed  to 
acquire  reproductions 
which  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way  ;  while 
many  costly  art  books  have 
been  cut  up  for  the  sake 
of  their  illustrations.  In 
this  way  the  collection  now 
contains  many  thousands 
of  reproductions  of  pictures, 
which  have  never  been 
placed  on  public  view. 


SIR  ROBERT  WITT  IN  HIS  LIBRARY  BY  T.  C.  DUGDALE 

EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,    I93I 
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The  utility  of  the  Library  is  enormously  enhanced  by 
its  excellent  arrangement.  Each  reproduction  of  a  paint- 
ing is  mounted  on  brown  paper,  generally  12  \  inches 
by  9^  inches,  and  as  full  particulars  as  possible  recorded 
concerning  the  ownership,  size,  condition  and  history  of 
the  original.  The  mounted  reproductions  are  stored  in 
light  boxes,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
primarily  according  to  schools  and  secondly  according 
to  the  names  of  the  artists.  The  works  of  individual 
artists  are  grouped  together  according  to  subjects,  the 
latter  being  classified  under  fifteen  headings.  This  may 
sound  somewhat  elaborate,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  prolific  artists  like  Rubens  or  Rembrandt  are  each 
represented  by  several  thousands  of  reproductions,  the 
necessity  for  extensive  sub-division  is  at  once  apparent. 
So  handy  is  the  present  system,  that  the  reproduction 
of  any  known  picture  contained  among  the  400,000  can 
be  supplied  to  a  visitor  in  thirty  seconds. 

Sir  Robert  Witt  has  been  so  kind  in  allowing  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  in  any  way  interested  in  art 
to  study  his  collection,  and  also  in  giving  special  facilities 
to  art  magazines  and  others  for  the  reproduction  of 
photographs — The  Connoisseur  has  been  considerably 
indebted  in  this  respect — that  some  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed lest,  when  the  Library  changes  hands,  its  use 
should  be  restricted  to  students  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  ; 
but  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  institution,  has  intimated  that  when, 
in    the   course    of  time,   the    transfer  of  the   Library  is 

made,  the  public  will  still 
be  admitted  to  it,  and  that, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  all 
the  facilities  which  Sir 
Robert  Witt  has  so  kindly 
granted  in  the  past  will  be 
continued  in  the  future. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  Courtauld  Institute  is 
the  ideal  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Library.  At 
the  British  or  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museums  it  would 
become  merged  in  the  multi- 
tude of  other  attractions  ; 
at  the  National  Gallery 
it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  afford  full  facilities 
for  its  use  ;  whereas  in  tin- 
Institute  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public, 
and  afford  unique  advan- 
tages to  students  in  that 
college. 
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"  English  Conversation  Pictures  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Early  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Wil- 
liamson, with  a  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon,  Bart.    (Batsford,  London.  £3  3s.  net) 

The  English  "  Conversation  Pieces  "  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  admit  the  spectator  into 
the  life  of  the  period  with  an  intimacy  that  is  attained 
by  no  other  form  of  pictorial  art.  fn  the  fine  display 
of  them  which  was  organised  last  year  by  Mrs.  Gubbay 
and  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  in  aid  of  the  London  Northern 
Hospitals,  the  effect  on  the  visitor  was  as  though  he  were 
looking  through  so  many  windows,  and  seeing  how  his 
progenitors  of  two  centuries  ago  comported  themselves 
in  their  houses,  gardens,  or  other  places  where  families 
or  groups  of  friends  are  apt  to  congregate.  The  same 
effect  is  repeated  in  the  numerous  plates  of  the  finely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  just  issued.  Dr. 
Williamson,  who  has  compiled  it,  writes  an  interesting 
introduction  to  the  volume  and  furnishes  illuminative 
notes  on  the  individual  pictures.  The  painting  of 
conversation  pieces  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  branch 
of  art,  for  not  all  the  great  portrait-painters  possessed 
the  requisite  gifts  to  produce  a  work  in  which  the  figures, 
instead  of  being  set  down  with  the  formality  of  an  ordinary 
portrait  group,  should  be  posed  easily  and  naturally. 
apparently  engaged  in  lollowing  the  occupations  or 
pastimes  with  which  they  usually  beguiled  their  leisure 
Hogarth — who  though  he  may  not  have  invented  either 
the  term  or  type  of  picture,  certainly  made  both  fashion- 
able— began  to  paint  such  works  about  1728.  He  is 
represented  by  about  half-a-dozen  of  them  and  by  as 
many  examples  of  what  he  would  have  preferred  to  havi 
called  historical  pictures  01  "molalities,"  the  famous 
\lnifh  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley  standing  as  a  specimen 
of  the  former  class,  and  the  almost  equally  well  known 
Lady's  Last  Stake  as  one  of  the  latter.  There  are  a 
couple  of  charming  works  by  I  Iogarth's  contemporary, 
Joseph  Highmore;  two  works  by  that  well-known  but 
little-seen  artist,  Francis  I  layman;  eight  or  nine  by 
Arthur  Devis,  and  a  prolific  representation  of  John 
Zoffany,  whose  finished  style,  good  draughtsmanship  and 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  costume  specially  qualified 
him  for  this  metier.  Gainsborough  is  exemplified  by  nine 
works,  including  several  family  groups  of  his  Ipswich 
period  which  are  distinguished  for  the  solidity  of  their 
modelling  and  the  interest  ot  their  landscape  back- 
grounds. Other  artists  represented  include  Mortimer. 
Hugh  Barron,  Wheatley,  Henry  Walton.  Benjamin 
Marshall,  Henry  and  William  Barraud,  Seymour,  Wootton, 
John  Marcellus  I.aroon,  Thomas  Patch,  J.  I.  Nollekens, 
and  George  Stubbs.  Altogether,  the  volume  forms  not 
only  a  beautiful  memento  ot  <me  oi  the  most  attractive 
exhibitions  of  English  art  ever  held  in  London,  but  also 
a  superb  record  of  a  fascinating  but  little-explored  phase 
of  English  painting,  incidentally  illustrating  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  British  fashionable  costume  w  ith  a  fullness 
that  has  never  been  attained  in  any  other  publication. 

"  The  Drawings  of  Antoine  Watteau,"  by  K.  T. 
Parker.     (Batsford,  London.     £2  2s.  net) 

Here  is  pure  scholarship  !     Dr.  Parker's  erudition  and 
exactitude  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  loveliest  things 


in  graphic  art  could  not  be  less  contaminated  by  aesthetic 
ardour  were  he  tabulating  the  postage  stamps  of  Piauhy 
His  skill  in  dissembling  his  realisation  of  what  really 
matters  in  a  work  of  art  and  his  self-restraint  are  above 
praise.  None  who  has  so  pored  over  Watteau  drawings 
as  to  correlate  them  with  the  older  documents  and  with 
Watteau's  pictures  can  have  remained  unaware  of  their 
sheer  artistic  content,  irrespective  of  their  police  record. 
The  temptation  to  yield  to  this  appeal,  to  let  aesthetics 
slop  over  into  pure  scholarship,  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous ;  but  Dr.  Parker's  stuff  was  stern  enough  to 
withstand  it.  He  is  betrayed  into  no  word  of  his  own 
that  might  lead  us  astray  into  imagining  that  either  the 
technical  or  emotional  beauty  in  Watteau's  drawings  is 
their  raison  d'etre. 

While  this  disregard  of  art  is  irreproachable,  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  Dr.  Parker  should  have  been  so  consistent 
as  to  ignore  also  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  drawings. 
For  it  should  be  possible  to  analyse  the  style  and  develop- 
ment of  Watteau's  technique  without  any  nonsense  about 
beauty.  Though  the  documentary  material  for  dating 
Watteau's  work  is  very  slight,  and  in  a  career  of  less 
than  twenty  years  there  would  not  have  been  wide 
dithrences  in  style,  yet  there  remains  a  valuable  piece 
of  scholarship  to  be  done  in  so  concentrating  on  his 
technique  as  to  arrive  at  a  better  approximate  chronology 
of  his  pictures.  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  we  may 
mention  Dr.  Parker's  statement  that  the  Louvre  Nude 
Female  Torso  (in  the  pose  of  Watteau's  Antiope)  cannot, 
on  chronological  grounds,  be  connected  with  the  Crozat 
Seasons  of  circa  1712.  He  is  probably  right,  but  who 
on  grounds  of  style  would  have  placed  the  Musee  Cognacq 
Reclining  Woman  (plate  19)  so  early  ?  A  disquieting  sus- 
picion of  Dr.  Barker's  fundamental  knowledge  would  be 
engendered  if  he  really  accepts  the  Schloss  Rohoncz 
Comediens  Italiens  as  by  Watteau.  For  this  would  prove 
not  only  blindness  to  paint  technique,  excusable  in  a 
1  'nnt  Room,  but  also  an  imperfect  understanding  of  what 
drawing  is.  Therefore,  we  must  dismiss  his  apparent 
1  redulity  as  just  tact.  By  the  way,  his  plate  59  omits 
mention  of  the  Rohoncz  picture,  and  would  not  referem  e, 
in  the  case  of  pictures,  to  the  Klassiker  der  Kunst  Watteau, 
as  well  as  to  Dacier  and  Vauflart's  GLuvre  grave,  have 
been  more  generally  serviceable  ? 

As  a  piece  of  thorough  research,  involving  incalculable 
labour,  Dr.  Parker's  book  is  an  outstanding  achievement  ; 
and  while  the  illustrations  of  the  pictures  are  unsatis- 
factory, the  plates  of  the  drawings  are  excellent. 

"A  Short  History  of  French  Painting,"  by  Eric  G. 
Underwood.  (Oxford  University  Press.  8s.  6d. 
net) 

As  an  introductory  study  of  French  painting  from 
the  Miniaturists  to  the  Post-Impressionists,  Mr.  Under- 
wood's short  history  could  hardly  be  improved  upon, 
for  he  is  sound  on  the  historical  side  and  temperate  in 
his  judgments,  save  in  the  cases  of  Corot  and  Millet  ; 
the  first  of  whom,  on  the  score  apparently  of  his  woods 
by  twilight,  he  puts  in  the  very  front  rank  of  landscape 
painters  with  Claude  and  Turner  and  Hobbema  ;  and 
the  second  he  acclaims  as  probably  the  greatest  of  all 
French   painters  !     The  fact   is,    Mr.    Underwood   has   a 
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simplicity  complex,  and  a  strong  moral  bias  which  attracts 
him  to  the  Barbizon  School  and  repels  him  from  Boucher 
and  Fragonard,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  from  Watteau, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  compared  him  to  his  dis- 
advantage with  Millet.  It  is  interesting,  however,  in 
these  days  to  find  a  writer  on  art  seriously  considering 
tin-  subject  matter  of  paintings,  expressing  likes  and 
dislikes  in  terms  of  emotion  as  well  as  in  terms  of  tech- 
nique, and  allowing  the  rustic  religiosity  of  The  Angelus 
to  outweigh  the  Pagan  bravura  of  The  Embarkation  fcr 
Cytherea.  A  very  agreeable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
'many  excellent  little  character  sketches  of  the  painters 
whose  lives  are  known.  The  illustrations  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  photographic  reproductions  all  they 
should   be. 

"  An  Introduction  to  French  Painting,"  by  Alan 
Clutton-Brock.  (Chapman  &  Hall,  London.  8s.  6d. 
net) 

A  great  critic  once  declared  that  to  make  a  play, 
"  two  planks,  two  barrels,  two  players  and  a  passion 
are  enough.  Perhaps  there  is  a  formula  equally  terse 
for  the  making  of  a  painted  picture.  But  no  one  will 
question  the  contrasting  immensity  of  such  a  subject  as 
the  recording  of  a  nation's  art.  The  simple  fact  is  made 
clear  enough  by  Mr.  Alan  Clutton-Brock,  both  in  the 
text  of  his  volume  and  in  the  three  dozen  photographic, 
reproductions  of  noted  pictures  which  he  has  chosen  to 
illustrate  it. 

"It  is  necessary  to  have  some  rule  of  selection,"  he 
says,  realising  the  task  ahead  ;  and,  "  I  have,  therefore, 
confined  myself  to  what  may  be  called  the  internal 
development  of  painting  in  France."  Within  that 
circumscribed  area  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  makes  general 
survey  and  detail  alike  informing.  To  well-weighed  and 
no  less  well-expressed  criticism  he  adds  a  measure  of 
bright  asides,  so  that  the  volume  becomes  entertainment 
in  the  sense  it  should,  which  is  the  French  way.  Thus 
appear  nearly  all  the  great  and  enduring  names,  each 
weighed  in  the  balances  with  his  own  effort  and  seldom 
found  wanting  :  Chardin,  boldly  described  as  "  the 
greatest  painter  that  Europe  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century  "  ;  Claude  Lorrain,  "  something  of  a  mystery  "  ; 
Corot,  "  the  most  convincing  instance  of  the  value  of 
receptiveness  in  an  artist  "  ;  Poussin,  "  from  whom  the 
whole  of  seventeenth-century  school  of  French  painting 
derives,",  and  Watteau,  who  "  set  back  the  development 
of  painting  for  a  hundred  years." 

To  appreciate  Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  admirable  chapters 
it  is  not  necessary  to  endorse  his  views,  though  a  large 
number,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  his  readers  will  do 
both.  It  is,  however,  most  necessary  for  every  serious 
student  of  art  to  have  a  sound  general  understanding 
of  the  great  painters  of  France,  and  in  this  delightful 
Introduction  he  will  discover  it. — W.B.K. 

"  Barbizon  House,  1931  :  An  Illustrated  Record," 
by  Lockett  Thomson.       (Barbizon  House,  London) 

Started  in  1919  by  David  Croal  Thomson,  this  record 
of  pictures  sold  at  Barbizon  House  from  September  to 
September  has  become  an  annual  highly  esteemed  for 
the  beauty  of  its  illustration  and  for  the  general  excellence 
of   its   format.     The    present    number    is    in    every    way 


worthy  of  its  predecessors.  Besides  the  introductory 
notes  by  Mr.  Lockett  Thomson  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  William  T.  Whitley  on  "  Some  Missing 
Pictures,"  which  should  set  collectors  searching.  The 
illustrations  include  reproductions  of  works  by  various 
artists  of  repute.  Frank  Brangwyn,  Sir  George  Clausen, 
Bertram  Nicholls,  Robert  Wallace,  Arnesby  Browne, 
W.  Russell  Flint,  and  P.  Wilson  Steer  being  well  repre- 
sented. Among  other  names  occur  those  of  Monticelli, 
Boudin,  Harpignies,  Stanislas  Lepine,  James  Maris, 
A.  G.  Decamps,  Augustus  John,  and  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson. 
In  addition  to  these  modern  artists,  Barbizon-  House, 
during  the  period  under  review,  disposed  of  Wilkie's 
Gentle  Shepherd,  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  George  Smith 
(of  Chichester),  William  Owen's  Peter  von  Winter,  Rae- 
burn's  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  and  (this  illustration 
forms  the  frontispiece)   Burne-Jones's  Fair  Rosamond. 

"  Old  English  Clocks  :  being  a  collector's  observa- 
tions on  some  seventeenth-century  clocks,"  by 
F.  H.  Green.  (St.  Dominic's  Press,  Ditchling 
Common.     30s.  net) 

Mr.  F.  H.  Green's  attractively  mounted  book  clearly 
shows  that  its  author  is  a  collector  who  possesses  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  clock 
movements,  but,  what  is  far  more  unusual,  an  appreciation 
of  the  aesthetic  value  of  an  old  clock  apart  from  its  rare 
mechanism.  As  proof  of  this  he  writes  : — "  It  is  not  pos- 
sible in  a  picture  to  convey  the  bloom  of  an  old  gilded 
dial,  but  if  a  dial  be  found  in  an  untouched  walnut  case 
the  effect  is  remarkable  .   .   .   ." 

That  so  many  collectors  consider  clocks  from  the 
technical  point  of  view  of  their  movements  only  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  part  of  a  clock  appeals 
to  the  mechanical  mind  :  that  is  a  mind  usually  far 
removed  from  one  artistically  aware  of  the  niceties  of 
good  proportion  and  design.  The  mechanical  mind  is 
intrigued  by  the  peculiarity  of  a  certain  type  of  movement 
— whether  it  possesses  a  minute  and  a  quarter  seconds 
pendulum,  bolt  and  shutter  maintaining  power,  or  whether 
or  not  it  requires  winding  once  a  year.  The  design  and 
quality  of  the  case,  whether  it  is  finely  proportioned, 
whether  it  is  veneered  with  a  beautifully  figured  wood, 
or  whether  it  possesses  its  original  patina — all  these  are 
secondary  matters.  But  the  perfect  clock  must  possess 
a  dial  and  case  of  a  beautiful  design  and  proportion  as 
well  as  a  fine  movement.  The  majority  of  the  clocks 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Green's  book  come  up  to  this  high 
standard,  the  one  exception  being  the  long-case  clock, 
by  John  Knibb,  with  Tompion's  table  of  equation  on 
the  back  of  the  door.  This  example  lacks  the  square 
base,  and  consequently  the  case  appears  ill-proportioned 
to  the  large  square  hood.  If  the  base  does  exist,  but  is 
cut  off  in  the  photograph,  then  the  text  should  surely 
explain  this  discrepancy. 

The  three  outstanding  and  beautiful  long-case  clocks 
illustrated  by  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King 
display  the  work  of  England's  premier  clockmaker, 
Thomas  Tompion,  at  his  zenith.  The  reviewer  knows 
of  another  Tompion  clock  which  possesses  a  nearly 
identical  year  equation  movement  to  the  example  illus- 
trated (Plate  XXXIX.).  At  the  present  time  it  is  on 
loan     to    the    Pennsylvania    Museum.     One    extremely 
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interesting  feature  about  this  Tompion  movement  is 
that  it  has  maintaining  power,  which,  in  a  year-clock, 
is  surely  an  ultra-refinement.  Mr.  Green  does  not  men- 
tion whether  the  Royal  clock  he  illustrates  also  possesses 
maintaining  power. 

One  criticism  concerning  the  illustrations  of  this  book 
is  that  all  the  blocks  have  the  backgrounds  cut  out,  with 
the  result  that  the  abrupt  contrast  between  the  clock 
and  the  white  background  tends  to  destroy  the  detail 
and  also  gives  the  clock  an  unnatural  appearance,  because 
it  is  not  seen  standing  on  a  floor. 

As  an  illustrated  review  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
work  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  English  clockmakers, 
this  volume  is  of  considerable  interest  to  all  collectors, 
and  to  many  it  will  teach  a  great  deal  about  quality 
and  design  of  dials  and  cases  which  no  previous  book 
on   English  clocks  has  so  well  exemplified. 

"  The  Meaning  of  Art,"  by  Herbert  Read.  (Faber 
and  Faber,  London.     3s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Herbert  Read,  who  has  left  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  to  take  up  the  Watson  Gordon  Professor- 
ship of  Fine  Art  in  Edinburgh  University,  presents  us 
with  a  volume  which,  if  it  does  not  exactly  fulfil  the 
promise  of  its  title,  certainly  provides  a  deal  of  material 
towards  such  a  consummation.  Admirably  reasoned  in 
the  main,  Professor  Read's  thesis  sits  out  to  trace  the 
working  of  the  artistic  impulse  from  conception  to 
expression,  labelling  its  parts  and  locating  its  influences 
with  the  aid  of  comparative  examples,  ancient  and 
modern,  from  all  over  the  world.  Conveying  at  first  the 
impression  of  a  coldly  logical  treatise.  /  hi  Mearm 
Art  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  critical  analysis  and  personal 
taste,  as  is  evidenced  by  Professor  Read's  omission  of 
Alfred  Stevens,  when  lamenting  the  decay  of  sculpture 
in  England.  Yet  even  those  who  fail  to  sympathise  with 
the  author's  preferences  must  at  least  acknowledge  the 
sincerity  of  his  effort  to  press  definition  to  a  point  beyond 
winch  analysis  fails.  In  many  respects,  his  remark 
shrewd  and  well  founded  ;  yet  now  and  again  he  surprises 
us  with  such  an  unqualified  dictum  as  that  "all  artists 
have  ....  the  desire  to  please"  To  please  whom? 
Themselves,  a  sect,  the  public,  or  what?  And  what  of 
the  desire  to  horrify  or  awe  ?  Such  difficulties  as  these 
will  doubtless  disappear  from  future  editions  of  the  book, 
for,  in  Professor  Read's  wools,  "it  grows  with  the 
author's  experience,"  and  it  is  Ins  intention  "  to  extend 
it  and  improve  it  from  time  to  time  " 

Apart  from  debatable  points,  The  Meaning  oj  Art  is 
a  work  meriting  the  closest  study.  If  somewhat  uneven 
in  quality  of  thought,  it  is  set  down  in  excellent  prose, 
and  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  acutest  studies  of 
aesthetics  that  have  been  published  in  recent  yi 
— F.G.K. 

"  The  Soul  of  the  City  :  London's  Livery  Com- 
panies," by  Colonel  Robert  J.  Blackham,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  D.S.O.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Lord 
Wakefield  of  Hythe.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and 
Co.,  London) 

As  Lord  Wakefield  explains  in  his  Foreword:  "a 
popular  book  on  tin  ani  ten!  Liverj  <  ompanies  has  long 
bei  n  needed,"  and  it  might  be  added  that  no  one  should 


be  better  fitted  than  Lord  Wakefield  himself  to  write  an 
introduction  to  such  a  work,  for  as  an  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  ex-Lord  Mayor,  and  Past-Master 
of  the  Worshipful  Companies  of  Cordwainers,  Gardeners, 
Spectacle  Makers  and  Haberdashers,  his  experience 
regarding  the  modern  life  and  work  of  these  ancient  civic 
institutions,  and  their  influence  on  the  Corporation  of 
London,  must  be  practically  unrivalled. 

Though  Colonel  Blackham  writes  his  book  in  popular 
style,  he  concentrates  a  large  amount  of  useful  information 
in  it,  much  of  which  has  not  been  easily  available  unless 
the  student  went  to  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  indi- 
vidual histories  of  the  separate  Companies.  He  traces 
out  the  general  development  of  the  Companies  from  the 
earliest  times  and  their  share  in  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection and  revenue  of  the  country,  and  then  proceeds 
to  sketch  out  the  special  characteristics  of  the  individual 
Companies — of  which  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-seven 
now-  in  existence — their  halls,  and  other  interesting 
possessions,  and  their  ancient  and  modern  activities. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  many  of  the  plates,  taken 
from  old  pictures  and  prints,  being  highly  interesting. 

"  Print  Prices  Current,"  compiled  and  arranged 
by  F.  L.  Wilder  and  E.  L.  Wilder  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  com- 
prising all  sales  held  between  October,  1930,  and 
August,  1931  (inclusive).  (F.  L.  &  E.  L.  Wilder, 
10,  Forest  Rise,  London,   E.17.     £2  2s.  net) 

\  new  departure  is  made  in  the  current  volume  of 
Print  Prices  Current  by  the  inclusion  of  the  records  of 
the  American  Art  Association — Anderson  Galleries,  New 
York,  as  well  as  those  of  the  leading  London  auction 
rooms.  Among  the  items  thus  brought  into  the  work 
is  an  important  sale  of  early  states  of  about  a  hundred 
ol  the  most  attractive  subjects  ol  Anders  Zorn,  sold  in 
New  York  on  January  8th,  [931,  wlnili  realised  high 
pii'  1  3  Vnother  interesting  record  is  that  of  the  Guerant 
collection  of  etchings  l»v  Alphonse  Legros,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheln  on  November  25th,  1930,  which  included  early 
states  of  most  of  the  et<  her's  works.  Generally  speaking, 
the  average  prices  were  lower  than  in  recent  years  and 
fewer  of  the  rarer  proofs  were  placed  upon  the  market. 
I  he  addition  of  the  American  sales,  however,  both  bulks 
the  work  out  to  its  usual  dimensions  and  also  brings 
into  tla  rei  ord  the  names  of  various  engravers  not  usually 
represented  in  London  salerooms.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  publication  has  been  edited  with  customary 
care  and  ability,  the  details  given  as  to  the  states  and 
conditions  of  the  proofs  sold  being  given  with  full  explicit- 
iuss.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  gives  the  publication 
1  high  value,  for  often  particulars  are  cited  concerning 
rare  prints  which  are  not  recorded  elsewhere,  and  this 
converts  the  volume  into  a  work  of  reference  of  great 
utility  to  collectors  as  well  as  a  record  of  current  sale 
prices. 

"  '  The  Studio  '  Painting  Series.  I. — Figure 
Studies."      (The  Studio,  Limited,  London.     5a.  net) 

In  his  introduction  to  the  eight  folio  plates  of  nude 
studies  by  modern  painters,  Mr.  Martin  Freeman  discussi  - 
briefly  the  artistic  inspiration  of  the  human  form.  He 
emphasises  the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  and  classic  worlds 
painting    was    carried    on    no    less    than    sculpture,    and 
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that,  although  the  sculpture  has  outlived  the  painting, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  painters  were  less 
accomplished  masters  of  their  medium  than  the  sculptors 
were  of  theirs.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  human 
body  was  under  a  religious  cloud,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  Renaissance  it  began  to  resume  its  old  dominance. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  set  studio  piece  the  nude  again 
came  into  its  own,  though  the  method  of  its  portrayal, 
particularly  in  Britain,  was  often  derivative  ;  as  Mr. 
Freeman  puts  it,  there  was  a  vogue  for  idyllic  pictures 
of  an  ancient  world,  of  which  frigid  nudes  were  the 
motive.  The  coloured  plates  of  the  present  book  demon- 
strate that  the  idyllic  ancient  world  is  still  with  us, 
though  they  also  show  that  there  is  a  return  to  reality. 
The  Judgement  of  Paris,  for  instance,  is  represented  twice, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Morley's  charming  "  Renaissance  "  picture 
and  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Cooper's  group  of  moderns  in  the 
classical  manner.  Perhaps  the  most  arresting  studies 
are  Mr.  W.  G.  de  Glehn's  Impressionist  Sleep,  and  Mr. 
Anders  Zorn's  An  Improvised  Bath,  which  might  be 
described  as  a  pretty  essay  in  the  manner  of  Degas. 
The  most  charming  picture  is  Mr.  Mark  Gertler's  delightful 
study  of  a  nude  girl  child.  Mr.  Harold  Speed  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Vale  of  Leutha,  inspired  in  subject  but 
not  in  manner  by  Blake  ;  Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint  by  an 
agreeable  study  of  a  girl  on  the  sand  by  the  sea  ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Shannon  by  The  Toilet,  a  nude  lady  being 
attended  by  a  nude  lady's  maid.  The  reproductions 
are  good. 

The  Saint  George  Series  :  "  The  Library,"  by 
George  Crabbe  (3s.  net  ;  paper,  2s.)  ;  "  The  Old 
and  Young  Courtier,"  Anonymous  (2s.  6d.  net  ; 
paper,  Is.  6d.)  ;  "  Chelsea  Charm,"  by  Peter  Garell 
(2s.  net  ;  paper,  Is.).  (Alexander  Moring,  The  De 
la  More  Press,  London) 

From  the  De  la  More  Press  come  attractive  additions 
to  the  "  St.  George  "  series,  all  well  produced  and  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
modern  presses.  There  is  The  Library,  by  Crabbe,  the 
old  lines — last  echo  of  the  school  of  Pope — being  sym- 
pathetically if  sketchily  illustrated  by  E.  J.  I.  Ardizzone. 
The  contents  of  an  average  library  have  altered  greatly 
since  Crabbe  wrote,  though  his  sentiments  are  still 
applicable  in  modern  times.  Perhaps  The  Old  and  Young 
Courtier,  from  Percy's  Reliques,  found  a  place  on  his 
shelves.  But,  if  so,  it  would  have  lacked  the  preface  by 
Leigh  Hunt  which  is  reprinted  in  the  "  St.  George  " 
edition,  the  which  is  further  embellished  by  Olive  Ward 
Hunt's  woodcuts.  Finally,  there  is  Peter  Garell's 
Chelsea  Charm,  which,  with  its  line  drawings  by  A.  V. 
Vereker,  affords  another  testimony  to  the  constant 
inspiration  of  the  Wonderful  Village. 

"  My  War,"  by  Szegedi  Szuts.  (John  Lane,  London. 
15s.  net) 

The  two  hundred  and  six  drawings  which  comprise 
this  fascinating  book  tell  in  pictorial  form  the  deep 
reactions  inflicted  by  the  War  on  a  sensitive  and  accom- 
plished artist.  Although  the  narrative  is  clearly  expressed 
in  sequence  form,  the  imaginative  reader  will  find  much 
to  delight  his  sensitivity  in  the  impressions  of  subtle 
detail  which  Herr  Szuts  has  selected  to  emphasise  the 


objectivity  of  his  theme.  To  some,  indeed,  this  visual 
impression  will  convey  more  starkly  the  mock-heroic 
attitude  of  the  war-monger  than  any  book  of  profane 
text  written  to  appeal  only  to  the  salaciously  alert. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  :     Recent  Publications 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces,  Mohammedan  and  Oriental 
(is.  net,  postage  2d.),  fully  maintains  the  reputation  of 
the  preceding  numbers  in  the  series,  and  features,  among 
other  objects,  in  an  interesting  and  diverse  collection, 
Persian  carpets,  Mogul  and  Kangra  drawings,  carvings, 
from  Mathura,  Sanchi,  and  elsewhere,  Ming  figures  and 
carvings,  and  Japanese  prints  and  armour.  A  useful 
companion  to  the  foregoing  is  the  Brief  Guide  to  the 
Turkish  Woven  Fabrics  (is.  net,  postage  id.),  which  has 
been  rearranged,  enlarged  and  considerably  rewritten 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace.  Topical  interest  is  afforded  by  the 
series,  A  Picture  Book  of  French  Art  (6d.  net  per  vol., 
postage    id.    per    vol.). 


Some    other    Books    Received 

An  Outline  of  French  Painting,  by  R.  H.  Wilenski.  (Faber 
and  Faber,  London,   2s.  net.) 

A  Letter  on  the  French  Pictures,  by  Raymond  Mortimer. 
(Hogarth  Press,  London,   is.) 

The  Island,  edited  by  Josef  Bard.  Vol.  I.,  No.  4.  (The 
Favil  Press,  2s.   6d.) 

Book  Auction  Records.  Vol.  28,  Part  4;  Vol.  29,  Part  1. 
(Henry  Stevens,   Son  &  Stiles,  London.) 

The  Antiquaries''  Journal,  Vol.  XII.,  No.  1.  (Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  5s.  net.)  The 
issue  contains  articles  on  :  "  Excavations  at  Holling- 
bury  Camp,  Sussex,"  by  E.  Cecil  Curwen  ;  "  The 
Age  of  Stonehenge  :  A  Criterion,"  by  George  Engle- 
heart  ;  "  Some  Further  Notes  on  the  Crucifix  on 
the  Lily,"  by  W.  L.  Hildburgh  ;  "  Was  there  a 
Second  Belgic  Invasion  (represented  by  bead-rim 
pottery)  ?  "  by  Mrs.  B.  H.  Cunnington  ;  and 
"  Excavations  at  Alchester,   1928,"  by  J.   H.   Iliffe. 

Old  Master  Drawings,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  23.  (Batsford, 
London,  5s.  net.) 

The  Staplands  Workshops  :  A  Catalogue  of  Metal  Work 
and  Textiles.  (Staplands  Workshops,  Neston,  Ches- 
hire,  5s.) 

The  Critic,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  (Sydenham  &  Co.,  Bourne- 
mouth, 3d.)  A  weekly  journal  designed  to  give 
frank  criticisms  of  music,  entertainment,  films  and 
plays  shown  in  the  Bournemouth  district. 

Chambers's  Journal,  February,  1932.  (W.  &  R.  Chambers, 
Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  is.  net.)  Centenary 
Number,  with  a  commemorative  supplement  entitled 
"  A  Hundred  Years  Old,"  by  W.  Forbes  Gray. 

Liberty  Aflame,  by  Henry  Brenner.  (The  Raven,  St. 
Meinrad,  Indiana,  $1.25.)  One  of  the  many  writings 
inspired  by  George  Washington's  Bicentennial, 
Liberty  Aflame  takes  the  form  of  an  epic  narrative 
describing  the  heroes  and  battles  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Minoan  Art,  by  E.  J.  Forsdyke.  (Humphrey  Milford, 
Amen  House,  E.C.4,  6s.  6d.  net.)  Annual  Lecture 
on  "  Aspects  of  Art,"  Henriette  Hertz  Trust  of  the 
British  Academy,    1929. 

Mouseion,  Vol.  16,  No.  IV.  (Office  International  des 
Musees,  Paris.     In  France,  20  fr.  ;    Abroad,  25  fr.) 

The  Church  and  English  Life,  by  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bertram 
Pollock,  D.D.,  K.C.V.O.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  paper  2s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth, 
4s.   6d.   net.) 
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Our  Plates 

China  and  Japan  are  typified  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war  in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  An  article 
on  some  aspects  of  the  Japanese  sword  must  stand  for 
the  warlike  side  ;  while  that  of  peace  is  symbolised  by 
a  magnificent  Chinese  porcelain  bowl,  and  by  an  excellent 
[apanese  print  of  a  purely  civilian  subject.  The  K'ang 
Hsi  bowl  belongs  to  Mr.  Leonard  Gow,  and,  by  his 
courtesy,  is  reproduced  from  the  pages  of  the  sumptuous 
catalogue  of  his  remarkable  collection.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  either  of  the  latter,  this  splendid 
piece,  with  its  scene  of  the  Imperial  Court,  will  seem  a 
sufficiently  desirable  possession  on  its  own  account. 
But  the  point  to  be  realised  is  that,  fine  as  its  quality 
is,  it  is  merely  one  in  an  array  of  ceramic  treasures 
which  may  well  turn  even  advanced  collectors  green 
with  envy. 

Considering  recent  attempts  to  improve  the  general 
standard  of  advertisement  design,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  attention  has  not  been  redirected  to  that  fine  print 
of  The  Advertisement  Reader,  by  the  Japanese  master 
Sharaku,  which  is  here  reproduced  from  an  impression 
formerly  in  the  Satow  Collection,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Apart  from  its  decorative  merit,  this  print 
is  of  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  advertising. 
fhe  elderly  figure  portrayed  is  that  of  a  theatrical 
magnate,  identified  by  Mr.  lnada  as  Miya-uchi  Dannai, 
Director  of  the  Kahukiza  Theatre.  But  instead  of 
advertising  a  performance,  the  sheet  in  his  hands 
announces  the  publication  of  "  a  second  ,crn'  of  portraits  " 
of  actors — the  genre  of  which  Sharaku  (flourished  circa 
'795)   was  so  nne  an   exponent. 

Turning  to  Europe  from  the  East,  changes  of  attri- 
bution, sometimes  not  particularly  easy  to  follow,  have 
complicated  the  history  of  many  an  old  picture.  Though 
now  given  sensibly  to  the  School  of  Joachim  Patinir — 
that  interesting  contemporary  of  Diirer,  whom  he  met 
in  1520 — the  River 
Scene  of  our 
frontispiece  has 
been  variously 
assigned  to  Jan 
Mostaert,  Pieter 
Bruegel,  and  even 
the  V e net] a  n  . 
Basaiti,  It     was 

.e  quired  as  being 
"possibly  by 
I  tasaiti  "  for  the 
National  Gallery, 
London,  in  1S89, 
the  vendor  being 
Stefano  Bardim. 
I  '.elure  then  it  was 
in  the  Lei  1  hi 
Collection  at 
Brescia.  Painted 
on  wood,  20  in.  x 
■17  in.,  and  bearing 
on  the  back  a  seal 
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with  an  "SC"  monogram,  the  picture  is  one  of  those  scenes, 
treated  with  decorative  breadth  and  minute  detail,  which 
won  for  Patinir  the  misleading  title  of  the  "  Inventor 
of  Landscape  Painting  "  in  his  part  of  the  world.  Among 
the  points  of  interest  may  be  noted  the  tiny  figure  of 
an  artist  sketching  in  the  left  foreground  ;  and  the 
raft  of  logs  which  winds  its  way  down  the  river  like 
some  gigantic  water  snake. 

George    Stubbs'    composition    of    The    Farmer's    Wife 
and  the  Raven  is  one  of  the  famous  enamels  which  he  made 
on    the    large    jasper    plaques    prepared    for    him,    after 
various   trials,    by   Josiah   Wedgwood.     Nothing  of   such 
size    had    been    available    for    enamellers    before.      The 
Farmer's  Wife  and  the  Raven  measures  27^  in.  by  37  in., 
is  signed  and  dated  1782,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy    in    the    same   year — that    succeeding    Stubbs' 
election  as  Royal  Academician,  which  was  subsequently 
cancelled.     On    the    back    of    the    plaque    are    inscribed 
the  following  lines  from  Gay's  Fables  : — 
'  The  Raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(Curse  on  his  ill-betiding  croak  !) 
Bodes  me  no  good.' 
No  more  she  said 
When  poor  Blind  Ball  wdth  stumbling  tread 
Fell  prone." 
The  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery  has  three  more  of  these 
plaques     besides    that    noted     above  :      the    equestrian 
portrait   of   Wedgwood,    and   the   two   delightful   groups 
of  Haymakers   and  Hay   Carting  which  were  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur  (April,   1931). 

John  Thirtle's  Landscape  is  one  of  those  water-colours 
which  need  no  history  to  supplement  their  artistic 
worth.  Measuring  1 4  !;!  in.  by  10  in.,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1930,  having 
previously  passed  through  Christie's.  A  low-toned 
drawing,  it  is  rendered  with  a  superb  breadth,  simplicity, 

and  grasp  of 
essentials,  in  their 
way  only  to  be 
matched  in  the 
work  of  Cotman, 
whose  brother-in- 
law  Thirtle  was. 

Finally,  and 
again  in  quite  a 
different  category, 
we  have  Trum- 
bull's oil  painting 
1  il  The  Sortie  from 
Gibraltar,  which  is 
in  the  Cincinnati 
Museum.  More 

than  one  artist 
from  America  — 
Copley  for  instance 
— was  attracted  by 
the  heroic  defence 
of  "  the  Rock,"  and 
in  the  composition 
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under  notice  we  see  the  gallant  event  of  November  27th, 
17S1,  when  immense  losses  were  inflicted  by  the  British 
garrison  on  the  enemy  lines  and  munitions  of  war.  In 
the  centre  of  the  canvas  appears  the  celebrated  Governor, 
I  ri  in  -nil  Eliott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  the  subject 
I    Reynolds'  most  inspiring  portraits. 

Art  and  the  Tariff 

["hanks  largely  to  the  representations  made  by  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  to  the  British 
Government,  foreign  antiques  and  works  of  art  over  a 
century  old  will  be  admitted  under  the  new  Tariff  Act 
free  of  duty.  This  is  an  important  concession,  and  one 
which  may  enable  London  to  maintain  her  position  as 
the  leading  entrepot  for  antiques  of  an  artistic  nature. 
II.  however,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  modern 
original  foreign  work,  it  will  certainly  jeopardize  the 
status  of  London  as  an  entrepot  of  modern  international 
art,  and  in  the  long  run  may  prove  highly  deleterious 
to  modern   British   art. 

No  one  who  has  discarded  the  doctrines  of  one-sided 
free  trade  will  dispute  the  advisability  of  enforcing  a 
tax  on  modern  mechanical  reproductions,  which  can  In- 
made  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  world, 
but  with  modern  original  work,  more  especially  as 
regards  pictures,  it  is  a  different  matter.  Each  country 
possesses  an  artistic  outlook  of  its  own.  With  few 
exceptions,  its  best  work  emphatically  bears  the  imprint 
of  its  own  nationality,  and  while  it  may  and  often  does 
influence  the  productions  of  foreign  artists,  the  latter, 
if  they  rise  above  the  rank  of  mere  imitators,  assimilate 
their  borrowings  and  recreate  them  in  other  forms. 
A  striking  example  of  this  was  furnished  by  France  in 
[824.  In  that  year  Constable  exhibited  two  of  his 
I  hi  lures  at  the  Louvre.  They  had  such  an  effect  on 
contemporary  French  artists  that  they  were  directly  or 
indirectly  the  means  of  diverting  the  whole  future  course 
of  French  landscape  painting,  greatly  to  its  advantage. 
N  it  the  works  of  the  Barbizon  School,  which  largely 
derived  their  origin  from  the  movement  initiated  by 
Constable,  are  most  emphatically  French  in  their 
character.  Barbizon  pictures  were  largely  bought  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  their  turn  exercised  a  marked 
influence  on  British  art,  though  without  in  the  long  run 
modifying  its  national  character.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  works  of  the  Hague  School,  Bakst  and  the 
painters  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  and  various  of  the  painters 
11I  the  modern  Impressionist  and  post-Impressionist 
Schools.  All  these  different  styles  of  pictures  acted  as 
correctives  to  current  fashions  in  British  art  which  had 
been  developed  too  far  in  certain  directions  and  needed 
outside  influence  to  divert  them  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  what  the  result  has  been  beneficial  on 
the  whole.  With  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  recent 
foreign  pictures  will  be  practically  banished  and  British 
art  will  tend  to  become  stagnant. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  Paris  has 
gained  the  position  of  the  leading  entrepot  of  modern 
international  art  through  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  French  Government  to  works  by  foreign  painters. 
\t  the  Paris  Salons  each  year  there  are  hung  probably 
more  pictures  by  artists  of  other  than  French  nationality 
than    would    suffice   to    fill    the   entire   hanging   space    at 


Burlington  House.  Consequently,  French  painters  are 
abreast  of  all  the  latest  movements  in  art,  whereas  the 
latter  do  not  arrive  in  England  until  considerably  later. 
A  duty  on  foreign  work  will  certainly  aggravate  this 
difference,  and  will  place  London  in  a  position  of 
permanent  inferiority  to  Paris  as  a  modern  art  centre. 

National  Art-Collections  Fund  and  the  Courtauld 
Institute 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committer  oJ 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  at  which  were 
present  Sir  Robert  Witt  (Chair),  Mr.  Charles  Aitken, 
Viscount  Bearsted,  Lord  Tvor  Spencer  Churchill,  Mr.  S. 
Courtauld,  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham,  Mr.  Alec  Martin, 
Sir  Michael  Sadler,  Mr.  John  Hugh  Smith,  and  Mr.  F. 
White,  a  number  of  works  of  art  were  purchased  for 
presentation  to  National  Museums  and  Galleries. 

The  most  interesting  purchase  was  that  of  an  unfinished 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Northbrook.  This 
\\  as  purchased  from  Messrs.  Agnew,  and  is  being  presented 
to  the  Courtauld  Institute.  The  fact  that  its  unfinished 
state  reveals  clearly  the  painter's  preliminary  methods 
makes  the  painting  of  particular  interest  to  students. 

The  National  Art-Collections  Fund  is  glad  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  a  practical  form,  its 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  the  History  of  Art,  and  its  approval  of  a  project 
which  will  do  so  much  for  British  University  education. 
The  picture  now  presented  will  not  only  be  available 
for  the  benefit  of  students,  but  will  be  permanently  J 
exhibited  in  the  Institute  Gallery  which  will  in  due  ' 
1  nurse  be  accessible  to  the  public  at  all  convenient 
times, 

The  Fund  purchased  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Turner,  for 
presentation  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  an 
oil  painting  by  Samuel  Palmer,  A  Landscape  with  the 
Repose  of  the  Holy  Family. 

For  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  tin- 
British  Museum,  the  Fund  bought  an  engraving  and 
two  woodcuts  by  Edward  Calvert,  of  great  rarity,  while 
£100  was  donated  towards  the  purchase  of  a  replica  of 
the  Buddhist  figure  from  a  Japanese  temple — the  famous 
Kudar  Kwannon — made  about  a.d.  600,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Nara  Museum.  As  these  figures  are 
scheduled  as  national  treasures,  a  replica  is  all  that  the 
British  Museum  could  ever  hope  to  secure,  and  the 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Niiro,  who  has  recently  been 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  and  repair  of  the  sculptural 
masterpieces  at  Nara. 

The  Committee  also  decided  to  make  a  grant  of  £100 
for  the  next  two  years  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
for  the  commissioning  of  four  drawings  of  living  men 
and  women  for  inclusion  in  the  national  collection  of 
famous  people. 

Epstein's  "  Old  Testament  " 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  Mr.  Epstein's 
"  Illustrations  "  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  so  freely  raised  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Press,  was  utterly  unfounded.  Had  it  been  urged  that 
they  were  scarcely  illustrations  at  all,  but  drawings 
inspired  by  a  perusal  of  Holy  Writ,  there  would  at  least 
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have  been  some  sense  in  the  criticism. 
The  drawings  themselves,  which  attracted 
a  throng  of  sightseers  to  the  Redfern 
Gallery  (27,  Old  Bond  Street,  London), 
were  essentially  those  of  a  sculptor,  and 
very  much  what  one  might  expect  him 
to  make  as  preliminary  studies  for  low 
reliefs.  All  the  exhibits  were  rendered 
with  marked  simplicity  and  directness, 
often  in  outline,  reinforced  with  the 
brush,  but  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  colour  on  the  figures  and  accessories. 
Though  design  was  considered — effectively 
in  such  an  instance  as  And  God  blessed 
the  Seventh  Day — there  were  many  cases 
in  which  the  drawings  had  no  particular 
interest  apart  from  that  rather  brutal 
forcibility  characteristic  of  Mr.  Epstein's 
work  as  a  whole. — F.G.R. 

The  Thin  Red  Line 

Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A.,  whose  death 
has  occurred,  was  a  painter  of  uncommon 
ability.  He  was  born  at  Lauriston  in 
1845,  and  studied  art  in  Edinburgh. 
His  early  subjects  were  mainly  historical 
or  romantic,  as  we  see  by  the  titles  of 
paintings  such  as  The  Death  of  Marmion, 
Elaine,  Death  of  St.  Columba,  and  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  all  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  the  'seventies. 
In  1878,  however,  he  began  the  new 
series  of  military  pictures  on  which  his 
fame  permanently  rests.  Comrades  was 
his  first  success,  and  in  1881  The  Thin 
Red  Line  won  for  him  a  world-wide 
reputation.  It  was  exhibited  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  engravings  of  it  added 
to  the  populariU  nl  the  original  picture. 
Gibb  at  that  tunc  had  been  three  years 
an  Associate  oi  the  Scottish  Academy, 
and  was  then  raised  to  lull  membership 
Other  dramatic  paintings  followed  ;  for  example,  Saving 
the  Colours,  an  Ln<  idenl  in  the  Crimean  War,  llougomont, 
and   Dargai,  which  is  his  most  dramatic  achievement 

Gibb  was  one  of  the  best  equipped  of  all  British 
battle-painters,  lit-  was  .1  serious  student  and  a  splendid 
draughtsman,  and  these  qualities  gave  his  pictures  a 
historical  value  and  a  solidity  and  breadth  of  realistii 
treatment  which  atoned  for  a  certain  lack  of  decorative 
design  and   l<n    ,1   1  lnllmcss  111  colour. 

lie  was  an  excellent  portrait  painter,  gifted  with  a 
keen  sense  of  charactei  which  was  expressed  by  him 
in  a  simple,  direct  and  dignified  fashion.  In  1908  Gibb 
was  appointed  His  Majesty's  Limner  for  Scotland,  and 
previous  to  that  honour  he  became  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  but  retired  in   1907. 

Old  and  Modern  VVater-CoIours 

Only  about  one-third  of  Messrs.  Agnew's  annual 
exhibition  of  water-colours  and  other  drawings  was 
allotted  to  the  Old  Masters,  the  bulk  of  the  works  being 
by  living  artists.      It  is  in  no  sense  a  slur  on  the  latter 
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in  general  to  say  that  this  was  not  one  of  the  Agnew 
displays  which  will  be  remembered,  for  though  the 
general  level  was  good,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
rather  uninteresting  way.  Among  the  exceptions,  Mi 
Eric  Gill's  two  studies  of  a  nude  girl  were  lovely  example 
of  his  sentient  use  of  line  :  very  simple,  very  subtle, 
and  only  marred  in  the  case  of  the  seated  figure  by  a 
certain  awkwardness  of  the  lower  leg.  Mr.  Oliver  Hall's 
The   Q    i  Weymouth,   was   a   truthful   statement    oi 

the  mixture  of  picturesqueness  and  dullness  which  is 
to  be  found  in  parts  of  even  the  most  popular  resorts 
Other  living  artists  satisfactorily  represented  included 
Mr.  John  Nash  (whose  Winter  revealed  his  characteristic 
grasp  of  essentials),  Messrs.  James  McBey,  Charles 
Cheston,    Harry   Morley,   and   E.   T.    Holding. 

In  the  retrospective  section,  Turner  was  represented 
by  no  less  than  eighteen  drawings,  including  the  well- 
known  view  of  Chatham  from  Fort  Pitt,  which  was 
engraved  by  W.  Miller  for  the  "  England  and  Wales  " 
series  (1832).  This  was  among  the  latest  of  the  Turner 
water-colours  in  the  display,  others  going  back  to  the 
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last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the  latter 
period  belonged  an  interesting  view  of  Salisbury  The 
ncil  House,  with  a  number  of  soldiers  unloading  a 
wagon  in  the  foreground.  Among  the  Girtins,  The 
Woodcutters  (1800)  was  a  bright  and  pleasing  piece  of 
quite  characteristic  colour  ;  while  De  Wint's  Dover 
Priory  was  valuable  topographically,  besides  being  a 
t\  |'n  ally  bold,  if  unfinished,  drawing  across  two  pages 
11I  .1  sketch  book.  Near  Ely,  another  long  landscape 
bj  l  lie  same  artist,  was  a  striking  rendering  of  fenland 
scenery,  effectively,  but  very  simply,  stated  in  a  slightly 
bow-shaped  composition.  James  Holland  was  seen  in 
11 11 1  a  miliar  mood  in  a  misty  little  impression  of  trees 
and  river.  Near  Marlow  ;  and  John  Varley  and  J.  S. 
Cotman  in  attractive  finished  drawings  of  The  River 
Wawddach   (1805)  and   The  Solent  (1830). 

Brook  House  Sale 

1  ONSIDERABLE  interest  centres  in  the  sale  "on  the 
premises  "  of  part  of  the  Brook  House  Collection  bv 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  towards  the  end  of  next 
month.  Formed  by  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel, 
thi  collection  descended  from  him  to  his  granddaughter, 
Lady  Louis  Mountbatten,  and  includes  paintings  by 
Romney,  Beechey  and  others,  a  library,  and  many 
interesting  objets  d'art.  Among  the  French  furniture 
are  a  fine  Louis  XIV.  writing  table  of  boulle  and  tortoise- 
shell,  after  the  designs  of  Berain  ;  another,  by  Boulle; 
,1  Louis  XV.  black  lacquer  commode,  by  /.  Demoulin, 
M.E  .  with  ormolu  mounts  in  the  manner  of  Caffieri  . 
.1  Louis  XV.  marquetry  small  bureau  by  A.  Motard, 
M  I  :  a  Louis  XIV.  needlework  suite,  designed  with 
allegorical  and  pastoral  figures  ;  and  a  suite  covered 
with  Royal  Aubusson  tapestry,  woven  with  vEsop's 
Fables  and  Chinoiserws  of  the  Louis  XV.  period.  Turning 
to  the  bronzes,  special  mention  might  be  made  of  a 
fine  figure  of  the  Louis  XIII.  period,  Ceres  searching  for 
Proserpine,  by  Michel  Anguier  ;  an  Italian  sixteenth- 
century  group,  Hercules  and  the  Cretan  Bull;  and  two 
Florentine  bronzes  of  the  same  period,  Boreas  and  The 
Laocoon.  These  are  from  the  J.  E.  Taylor  Collection. 
The  bronzes  also  include  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV.  figures, 
the  Gods  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber,  which  are  similar  to 
others  at  Versailles.  Other  objets  d'art  include  a  pair 
of  Louis  XVI.  ormolu  and  marble  candelabra,  by 
Gouthiere,  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  mantel  clocks,  and  a 
rock  crystal  and  ormolu  chandelier  of  the  Louis  XIV. 
period  (i!  Dresden  porcelain,  there  are  some  fine 
"  Crinoline  "  and  "  Harlequin  "  pieces,  including  groups 
representing  the  Elector  Augustus  and  Countess  Kossel, 
the  Elector  as  a  Mason  and  Miner,  and  numerous  carnival 
figures  and  animals  of  the  Kandler  period.  Belonging 
to  the  Acier  period  are  some  finely  modelled  busts  of 
children,  daughters  of  Augustus,  groups  representing 
/'  \mowi  Medecin,  and  many  others  of  lovers  and 
pastoral  figures.  The  Chinese  porcelain  includes  a  fine 
turquoise  figure  of  a  cat  with  mother-o'-pearl  eyes,  of 
the  K'ang-Hsi  period  ;  a  pair  of  large  vases  enamelled 
with  heraldic  shields  and  flowers  on  black  ground, 
i'ung-cheng  ;     etc. 

Historic  Print  Collections 

Graf     Yorck     von     Wartenburg's     famous     print 


collection,  formed  by  the  present  owner's  grandfather 
about  a  century  ago,  is  to  be  dispersed  on  May  2nd  to 
4th  by  C.  G.  Boerner,  Leipzig.  Probably  very  few 
private  collections  comprise  so  extensive  an  array  of 
fifteenth-century  work,  the  "  Master  E.S."  being  repre- 
sented by  quite  a  series  of  sheets,  while  the  Schongauer 
section  is  remarkable  in  its  near  approach  to  completeness. 
Diirer  plates  occupy  an  important  part  of  the  catalogue, 
and  there  are  some  impressions,  such  as  the  Adam  and 
Eve  and  The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil,  which  are 
stated  to  be  among  the  finest  proofs  extant.  In  the 
same  catalogue  is  listed  part  of  an  old  German  ducal 
property,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  II.,  and  includes  a  number  of  fifteenth-century 
wood  engravings  ;  while  the  Massaloff  Collection  of 
Rembrandt  etchings  comprises  many  early  states  which 
seldom  come  on  the  market. 

Finally,  there  are  about  150  drawings  and  water- 
colours  from  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad.  Most  of  these 
belong  to  the  eighteenth-century  French  School  ;  but 
there  are  also  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  works  of 
other  nationalities,  including  the  Diirer  Self  Portrait, 
made   for   the   Heller   Altar 

Ramsbottom  Armoury  for  South  Kensington 

The  public-spirited  example  set  by  the  late  Major 
Victor  Farquharson,  who  in  1927  bequeathed  his  valuable 
collection  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  has  since  been  followed  by  other 
generous  collectors.  The  most  recent  accession  is  the 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsbottom, 
of  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire,  which  has  been  added 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund.  Some  few  of  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  more 
important  items  have  been  long  known  to  students 
either  through  their  illustration  in  the  late  Sir  Guy 
Laking's  Record,  and  in  the  late  Captain  Alfred  Hutton's 
The  Sword  and  the  Centuries,  or  from  their  appearance 
in  the  armour  sales  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Among  the  armour,  all  carefully  chosen  pieces,  the 
most  important  items  are  a  superb  Milanese  close-helmet 
of  about  1 5 10,  formerly  in  the  Laking  Collection,  and 
a  German  helmet  of  about  1560,  with  its  etched  and 
gilt    enrichment    in    exceptionally    fine    condition. 

To  the  serious  student  of  English  arms  unquestionably 
the  most  important  section  of  the  collection  is  the  group 
of  enriched  rapiers,  swords  and  hangers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  English  make. 
These,  with  the  few  weapons  of  the  same  origin  already 
in  the  Museum,  now  form  the  finest  and  most  repre- 
sentative collection  of  English  seventeenth-century 
swords  in  the  world.  In  certain  quarters,  however, 
there  is  still  some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  English 
attribution  first  suggested,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Sir  Guy 
Laking.  But  comparison  of  the  decoration  upon  the 
hilts  of  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  swords  with  that  upon  the 
hafts  of  the  many  enriched  London-made  knives  in 
the  Museum's  collection  must  finally  remove  all  such 
doubts,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  "  damaskers  "  responsible  for  this  work  were 
actually  aliens. 

Of  particular  and  documentary  interest  are  a  practice 
rapier  and  its  left-hand  dagger  of  the  early  seventeenth 
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century,  which  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Captain  Alfred  Hutton. 

The  fire-arms,  which  include  richly  decorated  wheel- 
and  flint-lock  pistols,  are  equally  of  high  quality.  One 
noteworthy  arm  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful  carbine 
by  Lazarino  Cominazzo. 

Mr.  Ramsbottom's  bequest  also  includes  his  library 
of  books  on  arms  and  armour,  among  which  are  a  number 
of  early  and   important  works  on  fencing. — C.R.B. 

Mr.  John  James  Wilson 

We  much  regret  to  record  that  one  of  the  contributors 
to  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  passed  away  on 
February  21st  shortly  before  the  proof  of  his  first  and 


last  article  in  these  pages 
correction.  This  was  Mr. 
Liverpool,  whose  keen  en- 
thusiasm for  old  "  Penny 
Dreadfuls  and  Penny 
Bloods  "  was  fully  justified 
by  his  wide  experience  of 
that  intriguing  subject. 

Notes  from   Italy 

I  am  able  to  announce 
an  important  decision,  now 
definitely  taken  by  the 
Government  and  the  Com- 
munal authorities  "I  Flor- 
eni  e  :  this  being  to  give 
the  City  of  Arno  a  new 
railway  station.  Tin  an  In 
te<  t  chosen  is  Professor 
Angiolo  Mazzoni,  who  has 
already  designed  tin'  Posi 
and  Telegraph  Office  at 
Palermo,  Grosseto  and 
1 1  in  to,  and  several  north 
Italian  stations;  but  his 
task  at  Floreni  e  is  more 
important  and  more  diffi 
cull .  1  te  lias  here  to 
<  i  insider  not  only  the 
requirements  ol  a  modern 
station.  The  fact  that 
it  must  be  in  c  li  >-.  \  n  initv 
to  one  of  the  finest 
historic  buildings  in  Italy, 
tlu'  yreat  Dominican  church 
of  S.  Maria  Novella,  whose 
cloisters  will  face  directly 
on  to  the  facade  of  the 
new  station,  makes  its 
design  a  question  of 
harmonious  architectural 
treatment.  Professor 

Mazzoni  is  facing  this 
problem  by  the  careful 
use  of  the  round  arch  ;    for 
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"  round  arches  " — he  has  justly  observed — "  are  one 
of  the  purest  expressions  of  Florentine  architecture." 
At  last  we  may  hope  that  Florence  will  have  a  station 
in  keeping  with  her  great  artistic  tradition,  and  her 
position  as  a  link  between  north  Italy  and  Rome. — S.B. 
[It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  British  Academy  of  Arts  in  Rome,  our  contributor, 
Mr.  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  was  unanimously 
elected  an  Hon.  Member  of  that  body. — Ed.] 

Fakes  and  Fallacies 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Herbert  Cescinsky  an 
intimation  that  he  wishes  to  reply  to  the  review  of  his 
latest  book,  which  appeared  in  our  February  issue. 
Mr.  Cescinsky's  answer  will  be  published  in  our  next 
number. 

B.A.D.A.  Banquet 

On  page  27G,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  British  An- 
tique Dealers'  Association, 
which,  with  the  Fine  Art 
Auctioneers,  the  leading 
picture  dealers,  and  others 
concerned,  has  been  able  to 
con vini  etheBritish  <  Govern- 
ment that  a  tariff  should 
in  >t  be  levied  on  imported 
antiques  and  works  of  art 
proved  to  be  more  than  a 
century  old.  This  is  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  i;  \  I  >  \  has  '  xerted 
a  beneficial  influence  on 
current  affairs  affei  ting  the 
welfare  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. Mam  will  be  glad 
to  know ,  also,  that ,  despite 
the    tenijioi.ii  \     depression 

of  trad.',  t  In'  \ssoi  iation's 
Annual  Banquet  will  be 
held  as  usual  I  his  year, 
and  it  is  understood  that 
Sir  Austin  Cbambei  lam  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  present.  The  Banquet 
will  take  place  on  May  26th 
being  preceded  by  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  on 
May  25th.  The  decision 
to  hold  the  Banquet  is  not 
unimportant,  since,  besides 
being  an  enjoyable  func- 
tion, it  is  a  valuable 
method  of  helping  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  times 
when  confidence  is  more 
than   ever  an  asset. 
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(F.S.  131.)  Arms  and  Crest  of  Beard  (London, 
S.W.18.) — In  reply  to  this  enquiry  from  a  namesake,  the 
arms  in  question — sable,  a  chevron  charged  with  five  pellets 
between  ten  martlets  argent — are  those  granted  to  Bard  by 
Harvey,  Clarenceux,  March  16th,  1562,  and  used  by 
ill  nry  Bard  (?  1604-60),  Baron  Bard  of  Dromboy  and 
Viscount  Bellamont,  whom  Wood  describes  as  "  a  com- 
pact body  of  vanity  and  ambition,  yet  proper,  modest, 
comely."  Viscount  Bellamont  was  suffocated  in  a  sand- 
storm in  the  Arabian  desert,  when  on  a  mission  from 
Charles  II.  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  With  him  the  title 
became  extinct.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mistress  to 
Prince  Rupert.  The  same  arms  are  used  by  Bard  of 
Middlesex  and  Caversfield,  co.  Bucks.,  and  Bard  or 
Beard  of  North  Kelsey,  co.  Lincoln.  The  Bard  crest  is 
a  lion's  gamb  (not  an  armoured  cubit  arm)  couped  or, 
grasping  a  horse's  leg  couped  (or  erased)  sable.  The  motto 
Quod  verum  tutum  is  that  used  by  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devon,  and  by  Sim  of  Coombe  Wood,  Surrey.  Viscount 
Bellamont  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Bard, 
Vicar  of  Staines,  Middlesex,  descended  from  an  old 
Norfolk  family.  The  London  Bards  and  Beards  are 
seemingly  descended  from  the  elder  son,  Maximilian,  a 
prosperous  merchant  whose  principal  ambition  in  life 
appears  to  have  been  to  pay  his  brother's  debts. 

(F.S.  132.)  Arms  of  Cailis  (Marseilles). — You  have 
made  use  of  all  the  material  immediately  available  to 
me.  Gerard  and  Henry  Leigh,  "  some  Time  Citizen  and 
Draper  of  London,"  were  apparently  kinsmen,  if  not  father 
and  son.  Both  were  buried  either  in  St.  Dunstan's, 
Fleet  Street,  or  in  the  churchyard.  Robert  Seymour, 
in  A  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
J734.  P-  773.  gives  the  epitaph  "  Gerardi  Legh,  Generosi, 
&-  clari  viri  inlerioris  Templi  Socii,"  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  October  13th,  1563.  Seymour  gives  no  note  of 
arms  on  Henry  Leigh's  tablet  ;  as  transcribed  by  him 
it  merely  stated  that  Leigh  and  his  wives,  Isabel  and 
Elizabeth,  were  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  names  of 
several  other  Leighs  between  1560  and  1630  are  associated 
with  this  parish.  Burke  may  have  obtained  the  coat 
given  from  Stowe's  manuscripts  ;  I  know  of  no  other 
reference  to  it. 

I  suspect  these  arms  to  be  those  of  an  office.  They 
certainly  show  no  similarity  to  those  of  the  two  recognised 
families  of  Calles  (of  Lincolnshire) — argent,  3  roses  in  fess 
gules  between  six  cross  crosslets  sable,  and  Calley,  later 
Cailis  (of  Burderop,  originally  of  Norfolk) — quarterly, 
argent  and  sable,  a  bend  gules  charged  with  three  mullets 
argent.  Strangely,  Burke  does  not  record  the  arms  of 
Serjeant  Robert  Cailis,  the  distinguished  lawyer  temp. 
James  [.,  who  bore  quarterly,  argent  and  gules,  a  bend 
purpure.  There  is  no  record  of  a  Cailis,  Cailis,  Calleys 
or  Calley  in  the  existing  lists  of  officers  of  the  Heralds' 
College,  and  they  appear  to  be  very  complete  for  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  office  of  Calais 
Pursuivant  became  extinct  with  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Fairlewe  or  Fellow  during  the  attack  on  Calais  in  1558. 


It  is  probably  a  coincidence  that  on  the  same  pillar  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  to  which  Henry  Leigh's  tablet 
was  attached,  was  another  to  Laurence  Dalton,  Calais 
Pursuivant,  and  later  Norroy  King-at-Arms,  died  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1 56 1,  and  another  to  —  —  Colborne,  York 
Herald,  died  September   13th,    1567. 

(F.S.  133.)  Arms  of  Lord  Duffus  (Chelsea). — The 
present  whereabouts  of  the  silver  "  Fairy  Cup  of  Lord 
Duffus  "  mentioned  by  Aubrey's  correspondent  in  1695 
(Miscellanies,  edit.  1857,  p.  149)  are  unknown.  The  first 
Lord  Duffus  was  Alexander  Sutherland,  who  was  four 
years  and  ten  months  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
William  Sutherland  of  Duffus,  in  October,  1626.  He 
was  knighted  apparently  in  1641,  created  Lord  Duffus 
in  1 65 1,  and  died  in  1674.  His  son  James  (b.  before 
1648,  d.  1705)  was  the  principal  figure  in  the  homicide 
of  William  Ross  the  younger,  of  Kindeace,  in  1688.  Lord 
Duffus  bore  gules,  a  boar's  head  erased  (Scots)  or  within 
an  orle  of  3  mullets  (2  and  1)  and  3  cross-crosslets  fitchv 
(1  and  2)  or,  being  a  composition  of  the  arms  of  Suther- 
land, Cheyne  of  Duffus,  and  Chisholm.  Sutherland  of 
Kinsterie  or  Kingstory  (1st  matric.  1680-87)  bore  a 
similar  coat,  having  the  mullets  in  chief  and  the  cross- 
crosslets  fitchy  in  base,  all  within  a  bordure  argent.  Alex- 
ander of  Duffus,  1434  (seal)  bore  per  fess  three  mullets 
in  chief  and  three  cross-crosslets  fitchy  in  base  for  Sutherland 
and  Cheyne,  so  presumably  the  entire  field  was  gules. 
William  of  Duffus  (seal)  bore  per  fess  in  chief  Sutherland 
impaling  Cheyne  and  in  base  Chisholm,  a  boar's  head 
erased  or,   all  presumably  on  gules. 

(F.S.  134.)  Arms  from  Ceiling  at  Chepsted  House 
(London,  W.). — Chepsted  House,  near  Sevenoaks,  be- 
longed temp.  Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Cranmer,  whose 
daughter  married  Sir  Arthur  Herrys.  After  passing 
through  several  hands — William  Priestley,  Jeffrey  Thomas 
and  Ralph  Suckley — it  came  in  1654  to  David  Polhill 
or  Polley  of  Otford,  who  left  the  estate  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  of  Clapham,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  Ireton.  From  him  it  passed  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Strode,  whose  widow  and  daughters  sold  it  in  1693  to 
William  Emerton,  of  the  Temple,  London,  who  pulled 
down  the  old  Tudor  house  and  rebuilt  it  in  the  taste 
of  his  own  day.  His  widow  and  daughters,  having 
invested  the  estate  in  trustees,  sold  it  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(8,  Queen  Anne)  to  David  Polhill,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Polhill  of  Otford,  previously  mentioned,  and  at  Chepsted 
House  David  was  residing  in  1708. 

The  only  family  which  has  resided  in  the  House,  and 
whose  arms  resemble  those  given,  is  that  of  Polhill — or, 
on  a  bend  gules  three  cross-crosslets  or.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Manor  of  Chepsted  or  Wilkes,  so  called  from  the 
lords  of  the  manor  temp.  Henry  VI II.,  belonged  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  Lennards.  Thomas 
Lennard  was  created  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  his  heiresses, 
Barbara  and  Anne,  sold  the  manor  to  Major-General 
Stanhope.  But  the  arms  of  neither  Lennard  nor  Stanhope 
bear  any  resemblance  to  those  given. 
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Holbein  Miniatures 

The  results  of  the  February  sales  showed  a  marked 
improvement  on  the  previous  month.  That  buyers 
were  more  optimistic  was  proved  by  their  keenness  to 
pay  big  money  whenever  the  rare  and  beautiful  came 
under  the  hammer.  This  optimism  has  given  fresh 
encouragement  to  the  vendors,  for,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
we  are  promised,  at  least,  four  important  dispersals, 
including   one    from    a    famous    Scottish    Castle. 

Now  to  revert  to  the  February  sales.  Considerable 
interest  was  aroused  at  Christie's,  on  the  24th  of  that 
month,  when  a  Henry  VIII.  gold  locket,  of  Holbein 
design,  containing  two  miniature  portraits  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  by  Holbein,  was  offered.  A  keen 
duel  between  a  London  dealer  and  Herr  R.  M.  Sinsor,  of 
Stuttgart,  resulted  in  the  bidding  running  from  £'525  to 
^2,047  ios.,  at  which  price  it  was  knocked  down  to  the 
Londoner.  This  treasure  was  sent  to  Christie's,  with  a 
few  odds  and  ends  by  Sir  Walter  Blount,  who,  according 
to  rumour,  had  not  expected  to  receive  anything  like 
so  much  for  it.  The  covers  of  the  locket  are  delicately 
engraved  with  arabesques  on  a  ground  originally  filled 
in  with  black  enamel  a  characteristic  feature  in  several 
of  the  recorded  designs  for  jewels  by  Holbein.  On  one 
of  the  miniatures  Cromwell  ]s  shown  three-quarter  face 
turned  to  his  right,  wearing  black  coat  and  cap,  and  the 
chain  of  the  Order  ol  the  Garter  with  the  George.  This 
must  have  been  made  between  1537,  when  Cromwell 
became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  1540,  the  year  in 
which  he  was  executed.  In  the  other  miniature,  which 
is  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  may  have  been  painted  a 
few  years  earlier,  we  sec  him  in  a  black  coat  trimmed 
with  brown  fur,  and  black  1  ap.  A  word  as  to  the  vendor 
of  the  Cromwell  miniatures  may  be  of  interest.  Sir 
William  Blount  is  des<  ended  from  the  family  of  Hlounts, 
of  which  one  branch,  the  Lords  Mountjoy,  held  important 
offices  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  time  when 
Thomas  Cromwell  was  a  favourite  of  the  King.  The 
5th  Lord  Mountjoy  was  page  to  Queen  Catherine  and 
served  with  Henry  VII 1.  in  France  in  1544,  and  it  is 
thought  that  Cromwell  may  have  presented  him  with 
the  portraits  under  discussion. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

Robert  Burns's  love  affair  with  Mrs.  McLehose, 
known  as  "  Clarinda,"  was  recalled  at  Sotheby's  on 
February  17th  (the  concluding  session  of  a  three  days' 
sale),  when  as  much  as  ^1,360  was  given  for  a  letter 
from  the  Scottish  bard  to  Mrs.  McLehose,  together  with 


one  from  "  Clarinda  "  to  Burns.  The  first  letter,  dated 
"  Cumnock,  2d.  March,  1788,"  is  signed  "  Sylvander," 
and  in  it  Burns  hopes  that  :  "  My  generous  Clarinda 
will  not  think  my  silence  for  now  a  long  week,  has  been 
in  any  degree  owing  to  my  forgetfulness.  ...  I  long  to 
see  you — your  image  is  omnipresent  to  me  :  nay,  I  am 
convinced  I  would  soon  idolatrize  it  most  seriously,  so 
much  do  absence  and  memory  improve  the  medium 
thro'  which  one  sees  the  much  loved  object."  In 
the  letter  from  "  Clarinda  "  to  "  Sylvander,"  dated 
"  January  31,  1788,"  she  states  that  she  "  never  was 
ambitious — but  of  late  I've  wished  for  wealth  with  an 
ardour  unfelt  before — to  be  able  to  say  be  independent 
thou  dear  friend  of  my  heart  !...."  (The  auction 
record  for  a  Burns  letter  stands  at  ^2,000,  paid  in 
December,  1927,  for  one  addressed  to  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham. This  contained  his  immortal  song,  "  O  my  Love's 
like  a  Red,  Red  Rose.")  This  sale  also  included  the 
manuscript  of  Thackeray's  Desseins,  one  of  the  Round 
[bout  Papers,  first  published  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
December,  1862.  This  went  for  ^780.  It  is  the  delightful 
and  whimsical  story  of  a  dream  wherein  Thackeray 
meets  Laurence  Sterne  at  the  Hotel  Dessein.  Sterne 
dis.  usses  Goldsmith,  "  who  used  to  abuse  me  ;  but  he 
went  into  no  genteel  company — and  faith  !  it  mattered 
little,  his  praise  or  abuse." 

There  were  also  several  Dickens  items,  inherited  by 
Mr  E.  A.  Greswell  from  his  relative,  Mrs.  James  Touchet, 
hostess  of  a  literary  salon  at  Kensal  Lodge,  where  Dickens, 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  others  of  their  circle  were 
entertained.  Among  these  was  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  A  Christmas  Carol,  1843,  inscribed  "  Mrs. 
Touchet,  from  Charles  Dickens,  Seventeenth  December 
1843,"  which  cost  ^480  ;  and  three  letters  from  Dickens 
to  Harrison  Ainsworth  brought  ^315.  One  invites  him 
to  "  a  kind  of  semi-business  Pickwickian  celebration," 
and  discusses  the  unfavourable  Quarterly  Review  notice 
of  Oliver  Twist ;  another  asks  Ainsworth  to  accept  a 
copy  of  Pickwick  Papers  ;  and  in  the  third  he  mentions 
his  northern  tour  on  which  the  materials  for  Nicholas 
Nickleby  were  gathered.  Other  notable  lots  included 
Aubrey  Beardsley's  pen-and-ink  and  Chinese-white 
drawing  (8x7  in.).  The  Wagnerites,  which  went  to 
Mr.  Martin  Hardie,  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  for  £90.  It  has  since 
been  added  to  the  National  Collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. On  the  back  of  the  drawing  Joseph  Pennell  has 
written  :     "  This  is  one  of  the  finest  drawings  A.B.  ever 
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made,  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  making  his  reputation 
in  France.     It  was  drawn  in  1894  and  first  published  in 
the  Yellow  Book,  Vol.   iii.,   and   I  think  in  the   Courier 
ncais."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  Mr.  Pennell 
who  first,  in  The  Studio  magazine,  introduced  Beardsley 
and  his  art  to  the  public.     A  final  bid  of  £j6  was  made 
for  Captain  R.  F.  Scott's  manuscript  of  47  pages,  entitled 
The    Southern    Sledge    Journey,    igo2-3.     This    describes 
Scott's  journey  with   Shackleton  and   Wilson,   when  he 
attained    the   highest    Southern    latitude,    820    17',    then 
known.     It  was  written   in   pen   and   ink  on   board   the 
,  Discovery,     frozen     in     her     winter     quarters    in     1903, 
and   appeared    (typewritten)    in   the   South   Polar   Times. 
I  line  letters  of  Lord  Nelson,  one  of  them  addressed  to 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  in  which  Nelson  refers  to  the  Battle 
of   Copenhagen  ;     and   in   a   second   letter   to   the   same, 
stating    that    "  if    Buonaparte    understands    our    senti- 
ini  nt.-.,    he   will   not  wish  to  plunge   France  into  a  new 
war    with    us,"    fetched    £78  ;      an    undated    Benjamin 
Franklin    letter,    evidently    addressed    to    the    editor    of 
some  London  newspaper,  as  he  asks  that,  if  any  statement 
shows  him  to  be  "  too  much  of  an  American,  it  should 
be  struck  out,"  ^120  ;    and  a  letter  from  Lady  Hamilton 
to  Mrs.   Ludwidge,   dated   "  September  3rd,    1805,"   and 
signed   "  Emma,"   mentioning   "  Dearest   Lord   Nelson," 
£52.        An    exceptionally    fine    impression    of    L'CEuvre 
d'Antoine   Watteau,  2  vols,  issued  in  1739,  by  his  friend 
M.    de    Julienne,    together    with    a    copy    of    Watteau's 
Figures   de  Differens   Caracteres,    2   vols.,    1739,   changed 
hands  at  ^700.     Although  L'QJuvre  contained  a  printed 
title-page   dated    1739,    the   impressions   throughout   are 
those    of    Julienne's    first    (1734)    tirage,    proved    by   the 
watermarks  of  the  initials  of  the  three  Auvergne  paper- 
makers,  Thomas  Dupuy,  Benvit  et  Claude  Richard  and 
Pierre    Gourbeyre.       The    first    English    translation    (by 
Thomas  North)  of  Plutarch's  Lives,   1579,  found  a  buyer 
at  ^105  ;    Izaak  Walton's  copy  of  John  Donne's  Poems, 
1650,    with    marginal    corrections    or    notes    by    Walton 
on  eight  pages,  ^105  ;    the  first  edition  of  Jacques  Bellot's 
The  Booke  of  Thrift,  1589,  ^105  ;   F.  Goya's  Los  Caprichos, 
undated,  £50  ;    a  "  first  "  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, 2  vols.,  1766,  /120  ;    G.  Caorsin's  Obsidionis  Phodiae 
Urbis  Descriptio,  1496,  ^98  ;   a  "  first  "  of  C.  J.  Apperley's 
Life  of  John  Mytton,   twelve  coloured  plates  by  Aiken, 
J835,  ^78  ;   a  "  first  "  of  R.  Browning's  Sordello,  inscribed 
"  KB.    to    his    very   oldest   friend,    Mrs.    Wood,"    1840, 
£52  ;    and   a  series  of  65  pencil  drawings,   varying  size 
from   ii\  x  8J  in.  to  4I  X  3  in.,  made  by  John  Leech 
for  The  Comic  History  of  Rome,  ^135. 

A  selected  portion  of  books  from  the  library  at  Lambton 
Castle,  Durham,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
brought  a  total  of  ^2,074  19s.  at  Sotheby's  on  February  8th. 
The  highest  price,  £zjo,  was  paid  for  a  volume  con- 
taining 37  water-colour  drawings  of  views  in  Canada, 
made  in  1838,  varying  sizes  from  3x5!  in.  to  io£  x 
ill  in.  ;  and  a  final  offer  of  ^65  was  made  for  another 
volume,  containing  50  pencil  sketches  of  views  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  etc.,  also  executed  in  1838.  These 
were  acquired  by  John  George  Lambton,  first  Earl  of 
Durham,  who  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Governor-General  of 
British  North  America  in  1838.  In  1839  he  published 
a    Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America,  which 


preceded  the  granting  of  Dominion  status  to  Canada. 
A  set  of  twelve  volumes  of  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Works, 
1774-83,  went  for  ^100,  while  a  similar  price  was  given 
for  a  set  of  85  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1665  to  1818.  A  manu- 
script of  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  dated  "  Jy.,  1812," 
and  beginning  "  Again  deceived  !  Again  betrayed  !  " 
brought  ^55  ;  a  first  edition  of  Dickens's  A  Christmas 
Carol,  with  title-page  in  red  and  blue,  1843,  ^52  ;  R. 
Havell's  A  Series  of  Picturesque  Views  of  the  River  Thames, 
1812,  ^80  ;  and  J.  Meares's  Voyages  in  ij88-q  from  China 
to  the  West  Coast  of  America,  1790,  with  W.  Wittman's 
Travels  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  etc.,  in  iygg-1801 , 
1803,  ^74.  The  remainder  of  this  Library  will  be  sold 
at  Lambton  Castle  by  Messrs.  Anderson  &  Garland,  of 
Newcastle,  towards  the  end  of  April. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  February  24th,  the  three  days'  sale 
of  the  concluding  section  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Thorn- 
Drury's  library  realised  a  total  of  ^3,609  4s.  To  this 
sum  has  to  be  added  the  ^8,073  obtained  for  the  three 
previous  portions.  The  final  portion  included  a  long 
series  of  John  Dryden's  works  ;  among  them  being  an 
apparently  unrecorded  folio  leaf  entitled  Prologue  to  a 
New  Play,  call'd  The  Disappointment  :  Or  the  Mother 
in  Fashon — Spoken  by  Betterton,  printed  for  E.  Lucy 
in  1684,  which  brought  ^245  ;  while  ^250  was  given 
for  one  of  two  other  known  copies  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  same  author's  Religio  Laid,  or 
A  Layman's  Faith,  1682.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  who  usually  bought  tracts  and  poems 
on  the  day  of  publication,  was  only  able  to  secure  the 
second  issue  of  this  work.  There  are  other  variants  of 
some  importance,  but  the  author's  correction  of 
"  compos'd  "  for  "  written  "  establishes  the  priority  of 
the  issue,  now  sold,  beyond  all  doubt.  These  two  works, 
originally  cost  the  late  Mr.  Thorn-Drury  less  than  ^20. 
A  collection  of  ballads  and  broadsides  consisting  of 
638  items,  mostly  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
changed  hands  at  ^600  ;  and  the  manuscript  of  Sir  J . 
Harington's  Epigrams,  specially  written  for  presentation 
to  Prince  Henry,  with  unpublished  dedication,  June  19th, 
1605,  £185. 

Pictures,  Drawings  and   Engravings 

At  the  time  of  going  to  Press,  sales  in  this  section 
have  been  few,  and  more  or  less  uninteresting.  However, 
we  must  place  on  record  the  prices  made  by  the  more 
notable  works  sold.  The  first  of  the  New  Year  sales 
at  Christie's  took  place  on  February  12th,  when  a 
miscellaneous  collection  came  up.  The  top  price,  ^630, 
was  given  for  Gainsborough's  Portrait  of  Jeffrey,  1st  Baron 
Amherst,  the  conqueror  of  Canada,  in  a  painted  oval, 
29  x  24  in.  This  is  a  replica  of  the  portrait  purchased 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  1862. 
Cornelisz  Van  Oostsanen's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in 
embroidered  brown  dress  and  brown  cloak,  and  one  of  a 
A  Lady,  in  black  dress  with  brown  cloak,  standing  holding 
a  rosary,  two  in  one  frame,  on  panel,  each  ig£  x  8£  in., 
realised  ^241  10s.  ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  attributed 
to  Bosch,  on  panel,  31  £  x  28J  in.,  ^75  12s.  ;  F.  Guardi's 
An  Archway,  Venice,  with  figures,  28J  x  24  in.,  ^94  10s. 
(this  cost  £b  in  the  Musters  Sale,  1851)  ;  and  two  portraits 
of  a   young   girl,   by   R.   M.   Paye,   each   35^  X  27J   in., 
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£gg  15s.  On  February  26th,  F.  Brunery's  Le  Pont 
d' Amour  :  Les  gages  dans  les  jeux  Innocents,  32^  x  39  in., 
found  a  buyer  at  £220  10s.  ;  J.  Gericault's  A  Horse 
in  a  Stable,  12^  x  16  in.,  £99  15s.  ;  A.  Pond's  Portrait 
of  Peg  Woffington,  35  x  27  in.,  £84  ;  and  two  Kate 
Greenaway  water-colour  drawings,  Ring  O'  Ring  of  Roses, 
6  X  9$  in.,  and  Two  Little  Maids  :  Springtime,  5^  X 
3|  in.,  £42  and  £26  5s.  respectively. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  February  17th,  included  \V.  and 
H.  Barraud's  Mr.  Samuel  Block,  New  Barnet,  mounted, 
and  his  son  (afterwards  Sir  Adam  Block)  standing  by  his 
horse,  1846,  26  x  39  in.,  which  fetched  £98  ;  a  pastel 
drawing  of  two  dancers,  by  E.  Degas,  signed,  26  X  21  in., 
£370  ;  three  English  School  water-colour  drawings  of 
games  at  Eton,  circa  1850,  each  26 J  X  36  in.,  £198  ; 
Paul  Cezanne's  canvas,  Portrait  of  Marion  the  Botanist, 
16J  x  13  in.,  £130  ;  J.  Pascin's  La  Belle  Dallal,  signed, 
39  x  32  in.,  £115  ;  and  a  landscape  by  Georges  Seurat, 
12J  x  15^  in.,  £160.  In  the  same  rooms  an  unrecorded 
engraving,  The  Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  the  Master 
of  the  Berlin  Passion,  71  x  52  mm.,  brought  £66  ; 
J.  Nash's  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  four 
series  of  coloured  plates,  £64  ;  and  a  series  of  ten  aquatints 
in  colours,  of  shooting  subjects,  after  P.  Reinagle,  by 
various  engravers,  £70.  At  Foster's,  on  February  17th, 
a  figure  subject,  by  Aart  de  Gelder,  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
sold  for  £609  ;  and,  six  days  previously,  Robinson, 
Fisher  &  Harding  received  £84  for  J.  M.  Mallet's  The 
Proposal,  on  panel. 

Furniture,   Objets  d'Art  and   Silver 

In  1920,  when  money  was  plentiful,  a  collection  of 
furniture,  etc.,  formed  by  Edward  Arnold,  of  Dorking, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Samson  Wertheimer  and 
Mr.  \V.  Boore,  was  sent  to  Christie's,  and  brought 
£35.983-  On  February  25th  last,  in  far  different  times, 
another  portion,  sent  by  his  son,  Mr.  Andrew  Arnold, 
realised  nearly  £4,732.  A  pair  of  Louis  XV.  marquetrj 
commodes  with  shaped  fronts  and  splayed  ends,  stamped 
/.  Dubois,  5  ft.  8  in.  wide,  sold  for  £845.  This  pair  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
of  Russia.  A  Louis  XV.  marquetry  library  table,  with 
three  drawers  enclosing  two  secret  drawers,  5  ft.  10  in. 
wide,  cost  £483;  and  a  marquetry  escritoire,  of  the 
same  period,  30  in.  wide,  formerly  the  property  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill,  £168.  Louis  X\T.  pieces  included  an 
upright  parquetry  set  retain-,  the  fall-down  front  enclosing 
small  drawers  and  shelves,  and  folding  doors  below 
enclosing  drawers,  stamped  L.  Boudin,  4  ft.  9  in.  high, 
3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  which  fetched  £399  ;  and  another  upright 
secretaire,  the  panels  painted  with  nymphs  and  cupids, 
etc.,  in  grisaille  on  an  ivory  coloured  ground,  and  the 
frame-work  painted  apple  green,  49  in.  high,  26J  in. 
wide,  £336.  A  Sevres  porcelain  eveniail  jardiniere  and 
stand  painted  with  a  Teniers  subject,  circa  1760,  7  in. 
high,  6J  in.  wide,  made  £73  10s.  ;  and  an  English  chiming 
bracket-clock,  by  Edward  Pistor,  London,  in  an  ebonised 
case  mounted  with  chased  ormolu  plaques  and  corners, 
25  in.  high,  £78  15s.  In  a  silver  sale  at  Christie's,  on 
February  17th,  a  porringer  engraved  with  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  with  moulded  S-shaped  handles,  by  John 
Rand,  1706  (8  oz.  18  dwt.),  realised  90s.  per  oz.  ;    a  small 


tankard,  with  flat  cover,  bifurcated  thumb-piece  and 
spreading  skirt  foot,  1656,  maker's  mark  G.D.  with 
mullet  below  in  a  heart,  barrel  and  cover  chased  with 
foliage  at  a  later  date  (14  oz.  9  dwt.),  94s.  ;  and  three 
apostle  spoons,  1600,  1622  and  1632,  "  all  at  "  £54. 

The  sale  of  Peruvian  antiquities  at  Puttick  and 
Simpson's,  on  January  15th,  included  a  Truxillo  pottery 
circular  water  bottle,  formed  as  a  robed  figure,  8|  in. 
high,  which  made  £12  12s.  ;  a  collection  of  17  ornaments, 
of  gold,  some  designed  as  masks,  £17  17s.  ;  a  series  of 
41,  of  gold,  silver  and  gilt  metal,  £17  17s.  ;  a  collection 
of  16  axe  and  spear  heads,  masks,  etc.,  of  copper,  £12  12s.  ; 
and  a  priest's  feather  dress,  £19  19s.  On  January  22nd, 
a  Whieldon  pottery  group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
1  of  in.  high,  cost  £17  17s.  ;  and  an  old  English  red 
lacquer  tallboy  chest,  37^  in.  wide,  £33  12s.  ;  again,  on 
February  5th,  a  miniature  portrait  of  Maria  Brant,  by 
Sam.  Shelley,  1786,  went  for  £48  6s.  ;  one  of  a  lady, 
by  George  Engleheart,  £25  4s.  ;  a  17th-century  Italian 
carved  wood  figure  of  St.  Bartholomew,  after  the  marble 
by  Marco  Agrate  in  Milan  Cathedral,  £26  5s.  ;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  41  in.  wide,  £54  12s.  ; 
a  panel  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  representing  the  months 
October,  November  and  December,  9  ft.  9  in.  x  16  ft.  6  in., 
£420  ;  a  Masulipatam  carpet,  32  ft.  9  in.  x  14  ft.  1  in., 
£78  15s.  ;  and  a  Tabriz  carpet,  21  ft.  8  in.  x  14  ft.  1  in., 
£90    6s. 

On  the  Premises  Sales 

The  drawing-room  of  the  late  Princess  Royal's  London 
residence,  15,  Portman  Square,  was  crowded  on  each 
of  the  four  days  (February  15th  to  18th).  Curtis  and 
llenson  were  occupied  with  the  dispersal  of  its  contents. 
I  'in  es  ranged  from  a  few  shillings  to  £840,  the  latter 
sum  being  paid  for  a  pair  of  French  ormolu  three-light 
candelabra  of  Louis  XVI.  design,  25  in.  high  The 
sconces  and  branches  are  chased  with  foliate  festoons, 
the  centres  with  arcaded  circular  plinths  on  which  rest 
Dresden  porcelain  swans  amid  metal  bulrushes.  A  pair 
of  old  Chinese  porcelain  cisterns,  of  circular  shape 
(22J  in.  diam.,  17  in.  high),  on  carved  gilt-wood  circular 
pedestals,  realised  £378.  The  exterior  of  the  cisterns 
are  decorated  with  flowering  trees  and  rockwork  in  various 
colours  and  gilt  ;  the  sides  with  kylin  mask  reliefs,  and 
tin-  interiors  with  numerous  carp  and  floral  sprays. 

£241  10s.  was  given  for  a  Dresden  porcelain  and 
chased  ormolu  garniture,  comprising  a  clock  (12^  x 
12  in.),  and  a  pair  of  two-light  candelabra  (10  in.  high), 
of  floral  design  with  partridges  perched  in  the  centres. 
A  gilt  chaise  longue,  of  Louis  XV.  design,  together  with 
a  French  carved  and  gilt  bergere  chair,  made  £71  8s.  ; 
and  a  Louis  XIV.  pattern  kingwood  cartionniere,  34  x 
70  in.,  £84.  Dresden  porcelain  included  a  dinner  and 
dessert  service  (164  pieces),  the  embossed  borders  painted 
with  groups  of  flowers  contained  in  gilt  scroll  medallions, 
which  fetched  £84  ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  a  male  and 
female  in  Watteau  costumes,  forming  candelabra  for 
three  lights,  i6£  in.  high,  £79  16s.  ;  and  a  group  of  a 
male  and  female  in  coloured  costumes,  7  in.  high,  £75  12s. 
A  Ludwigsberg  group  of  lady  and  gallant  in  decorative 
costumes,  7  in.  high,  cost  £94  10s.  ;  and  six  pairs  of 
rich   crimson   floral   silk   damask  curtains,   £85. 
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Xo.  I.— Landscape  and  Cattle  By  John   W.  Casilear  (1811-1893 

Lent  by  the  National  Academy  of  Design  to  the  Hudson  River  School  Exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries 
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The  Hudson  River  School 

A  recent  exhibition  in  New  York  consisted  of  paintings 
by  artists  of  the  Hudson  River  School,  which  has  for 
many  years  been  in  disrepute.  Thirty-one  canvases, 
borrowed  from  museums  and  private  collectors  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Macbeth  Galleries,  offered  something 
of  a  surprise  to  a  generation  which  remembers  little 
before  Inness  and  Chase.  The  surprise  consisted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  men  could  paint  ; 
that  they  had  an  admirable  command  of  their  craft. 
Durand  and  Cole,  co-founders  of  the  school,  were  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  Doughty,  their  precursor,  and  Church, 
Whittredge,  Johnson,  McEntee  and  other  of  their 
followers,  ft  was  an  adequate  presentation  of  this 
group  of  early  painters,  and  it  was  as  illuminating  in 
regard  to  the  school  itself  as  to  its  relation  to  later 
developments  in  American  art. 

Isham,  as  the  chronicler  of  American  art  from  its 
beginnings,  writes  in  his  American  Painting  that  :  "  They 
had  like  ideas  and  aspirations.  They  all  worked  much 
out  of  doors,  and  had  a  great  faith  in  nature  literally 
and  minutely  copied.  They  had  a  great  personal  delight 
also  in  the  American  country.  Apart  from  their  work, 
it  was  a  joy  to  them  to  walk  in  the  woods,  climb  the 
mountains,  and  breathe  the  clear,  dry  air.  They  gloried 
in  the  boundless  views  of  the  Hudson  Valley  seen  from 
the  Catskills.  They  accompanied  the  first  explorers 
into  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Yellowstone. 
They  thought  that  the  size  of  the  great  lakes,  the  mighty 
rivers  and  the  boundless  prairies  must  reflect  itself  in 
the  greatness  of  the  national  art." 


It  is  incorrect  to  believe  that  these  men  were  cut  off 
entirely  from  the  European  tradition  or  that  they  did 
not  study  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  them 
painted  there,  if  only  for  short  spaces  of  time,  like 
F.  E.  Church,  who  went  late  in  life.  Ashber  B.  Durand 
was  also  in  Europe  for  a  short  time,  and  Thomas  Cole 
went  twice,  Italy  being  his  particular  interest.  John  W. 
Casilear  went  over  with  Durand,  and  like  him  returned 
after  a  year  ;  but  John  F.  Kensett,  who  also  accompanied 
them,  remained  six  or  seven  years.  The  point  that 
differentiates  them  from  the  later  young  men  who  went 
to  Diisseldorf,  Munich  and  Paris,  is  that  these  men  were 
all  artists  of  a  certain  attainment  before  they  visited 
Europe.  They  had  an  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  do, 
and  they  returned  to  paint  the  American  landscape, 
which  was  their  common  interest.  Later  generations 
of  painters  went  to  European  schools  as  students  and 
were  formed  by  them,  some  of  them  even  becoming 
expatriotes. 

F.  E.  Church  was  the  only  one  of  the  group  who 
enjoyed  any  popularity  in  Europe,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  the  painting  of  Niagara  Falls,  which 
appeared  in  the  exhibition,  should  have  at  one  time 
been  in  an  English  collection.  Ruskin  gave  to  Church 
a  certain  amount  of  very  grudging  praise  :  "  He  does 
not  yet  know  what  painting  means,  and  I  suppose  he 
never  will,"  he  wrote  of  him  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
"  but  he  has  a  great  gift  of  his  own."  Other  critics 
were  kinder,  and  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  his 
South  American  landscapes  were  particularly  liked.     He 
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was  a  pupil  of  Cole's,  and  like  him  believed  that  nature 
should  be  presented  in  her  noblest  aspect.  Whittredge 
and  Kensett  belong  among  the  literalists  of  whom 
Durand  was  the  leader.  The  Woodland  by  the  former, 
The  Valley  by  the  latter,  were  in  the  best  sense  expressions 
of  this. 

The  lives  of  most  of  these  men  fell  within  the  nineteenth 
century,  although  Durand  was  born  in  1796,  and  Whitt- 
redge did  not  die  until  1910 — at  the  age  of  ninety. 
James  M.  Hart,  Albert  Bierstadt  and  Alexander  Laurie 
also  lived  past  the  century  mark,  but  they  all  were 
between  seventy  and  eighty  when  they  died.  The  time 
of  their  fame  lay  between  1850  and  1870.  By  1886, 
when  Durand  died,  the  public  had  taken  to  itself  new 
idols,  and  he  saw  his  friends  and  contemporaries  neglected. 
There  are  indications  that  the  Hudson  River  School  is 
to  find   to-day   a   new   and   sound   appreciation. 

American  Furniture  in  the  Myers  Collection 

Among  the  more  important  private  collections  of 
American  furniture  and  decorative  art,  not  widely  known 
to  the  public,  is  that  of  the  late  Louis  Guerineau  Myers. 
The  reason  for  its  obscurity  is  to  be  found  in  the  modesty 
of  the  collector  himself.  While  willing  to  contribute 
generously  to  loan  exhibi- 
tions, his  pieces  were  often 
lent  anonymously.  In  the 
now  historic  exhibition  of 
American  furniture,  glass, 
and  other  decorative  objects, 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  the  autumn 
of  1929,  the  pieces  lent 
by  Mr  and  Mrs.  Myers 
numbered  more  than  forty, 
most  of  which  were  listed  m 
the  catalogue  as  contributed 
anonymously.  There  will 
now  be  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  Myers  Colli,  tion 
in  its  entirety,  as  it  will 
come  up  at  auction  early 
this  month  at  the  American 
Art  Association  —  Anderson 
Galleries. 

Mr.  Myers  was  known  ,is  ,1 
life-long  student  of  American 
Colonial  and  Early  Federal 
furniture.  He  formed  his 
collection  over  many  years, 
bringing  together  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  group 
of  Duncan  Phyfe  furniture 
in  both  his  "  Sheraton  "  and 
Empire  styles.  By  Phyfe 
there  is  a  pair  of  "  Sheraton  " 
style  wall  or  sofa  beds — 
much  simpler  than  the 
elaborate  designs  published 
by  the  Englishman,  however 
— which  represent  the  only 
surviving  examples  of  this 
type.    Other  pieces  from  the 


cabinetmaker's  own  hand  include  a  card-table  with  a 
five-curved  top  and  skirt  pieces,  much  rarer  than  the 
usual  three-curved  style  ;  a  drawing-table  with  a  folding 
top  and  a  hinged  fifth  leg  ;  a  single  column  card-table 
having  four  legs,  beautifully  carved  with  acanthus  leaf 
decoration — this  was  a  type  frequently  made  in 
Philadelphia,  but  rarely  in  New  York.  There  is  a 
work-table,  known  as  the  "  bandbox  "  table,  of  which 
no  other  example  is  known. 

The  Dreyfus  Collection  on  Show 

The  Gustave  Dreyfus  Collection  of  Renaissance 
sculptures  and  medals,  which  was  acquired  by  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen  in  its  entirety  in  the  summer  of  1930,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  since  its  arrival  in  America  at  the 
Fogg  Museum,  Cambridge,  for  one  week  in  February. 

This  collection  is  so  well  known,  and  its  individual 
pieces  have  been  so  frequently  described  by  scholars, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
some  of  its  masterpieces.  Amonj;  its  <  hief  works  are 
the  portrait  of  Giuliano  dei'  Medici  in  armour,  done  in 
polychromed  terra-cotta,  by  Verrocchio  ;  a  terra-cotta 
bust  of  Giovanna  Tornabuoni ,  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;    and   Donatello's   head   ol    the   youthful   St.  John 
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the  Baptist  (similar  to  the  one  in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum).  Verrocchio  is  also  represented  in  a  marble 
portrait  of  Medea,  daughter  of  the  Condottiere  of  Bergamo, 
Bartolommeo  Collconi,  whose  famous  equestrian  statue 
is  also  by  Verrocchio. 

\I<  hi  ion  oi  i  he  larger  sculptures  by  no  means  completes 
the  record  of  this  collection.  In  small  bronzes,  in 
plaques,  and  particularly  in  its  medals,  the  Dreyfus 
collection  has  been  considered  without  equal  among  the 
priv.i  tions   of  the   world.     It  is  possible   to  see 

Andrea  Riccio's  often  repeated  subject,  The  Entombment 
of  Christ,  not  once  but  some  half-dozen  times  in  various 
'sized  plaques,  with  figures  hurrying  to  the  tomb,  or 
lowering  the  body  of  Christ  into  the  grave.  There  is 
a  series  relating  to  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  by  Moderno, 
and  one  can  see  St.  Sebastians  by  Pollaiuolo,  Riccio 
and   Moderno. 

By  Pisanello  there  is  a  group  of  medals,  among  which 
one  finds  the  portraits  of  John  Palceologus,  Lionello  d'Este, 
nond  Unlalesta,  Alphonse  of  Aragon  and  Giovanni 
Francesco  Gonzaga.  His  portrait  of  A  Lady  of  the 
Gonzaga  Family  has  on  the  reverse  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  landscape,  evidently 
a  version  of  the  legend  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Unicorn. 
On  the  reverse  of  his  medal  of  Malatesta  Novello  is  a 
scene    showing    a    knight    praying    before    the    crucified 
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Christ,  and  the  warriors  on  horseback  who  appear  on 
other  subjects  are  superb  examples  of  the  medallist's 
art.  His  head  of  Francesco  Sforza  shows  on  the  reverse 
a  horse's  head  modelled  with  the  crispness  of  the  early 
Greek  style.  There  are  a  medal  of  Mahomet  IF  attributed 
to  Gentile  Bellini,  Politian  by  Nicolo  Fiorentino,  and 
the  same  artist's  Savonarola.  There  are  plaques  by 
Donatello  showing  the  Entombment,  Christ  Rising  from 
the  Tomb,  and  also  a  Virgin  and  Child.  A  series  by 
Caradosso  reveals  his  rich,  fluid  modelling  in  classical 
subjects,  Silenus  and  the  Bacchantes,  Centaurs  and  Lapiths, 
Ganymede,  etc.  A  plaque  attributed  to  Vittore  Pisano 
shows  the  profile  of  Leo  Battista  Alberti,  and  other 
important  subjects  include  a  Sperandio  Flagellation ,  and 
a  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert  attributed  to  Bertoldo.  Even 
with  this  brief  account  of  so  many  illustrious  names, 
the  full  extent  of  the  collection  is  by  no  means  covered. 
The  entire  range  of  Renaissance  art  in  this  field  is  here 
represented  by  examples  of  the  first  importance. 

Marble  Plaque  by  Luca  della  Robbia 

One  object  from  the  Dreyfus  collection  that  was 
acquired  for  a  museum  before  the  exhibition  at  Cambridge 
took  place  is  a  marble  plaque  of  a  singing  boy  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art.      It  is   said   to  be  the  only  marble  by 

this  master  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  his  works 
in  that  country  being  the 
glazed  terra-cottas  for  which 
he  is  best  known  (No.  iv.). 
Almost  all  the  sculptures 
in  marble,  his  earlier  works, 
are  still  in  Florence.  The 
head  in  question  was  once 
in  the  collection  of  Eugene 
Piot  of  Paris,  ■  a  friend  of 
Hugo  and  Theophile  Gautier. 
Piot  was  one  of  the  leading 
collectors  of  his  day,  and 
brought  many  treasures  from 
Italy  to  France  at  a  time 
when  the  works  of  the  great 
sculptors  were  still  to  be 
found  in  out-of-the-way 
places  by  those  with  sufficient 
discernment  to  recognise 
them.  In  1864  the  plaque 
was  purchased  by  Charles 
Timbal,  writer,  antiquary 
and  painter,  from  whom 
Gustave  Dreyfus  acquired 
it  in   1871. 


The  Complete  Renoir 

In  the  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  Renoir  from  their 
own  collection  at  the 
Durand-Ruel  Galleries,  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  there  was 
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no  attempt  to 
emphasise  any  one 
period  of  his  art 
as  more  important 
than  the  rest.  The 
whole  evolution  of 
Renoir  might  be 
read  from  one  of 
his  early  works  in 
this  -display,  his 
group  of  fisher- 
men's children — 
Les  Pechenses  de 
Monies  a  Berneval 
—  provided,  of 

course,  that  one 
could  follow  the 
comfortable  pro- 
cedure of  tracing 
this  evolution 
backwards,  from 
the  known  to  the 
known.  It  would 
not  have  been  easy 
for  the  critics  of 
the  'seventies  to 
foresee  the  paint- 
ings of  1910  and  in 
1914,  which  by 
their  proximity  to 
the  fisher  girls  of 
the  recent  exhibi- 
tion presented  the 
A  Ipha  and  Omega 
of  his  achievement. 
But  it  is  evident, 
with  these  recent 
nudes  before  us,  ti> 
see  that  they  have 
come  logically  out 
of  his  art. 

The  oldest  paint- 
ing in  the  group, 
Femme  cueillant 
des  flears,  painted 
in  1872,  has  tin- 
underlying  blue 
characteristic         of  FR0 

his     earlier      paint 

which  gives  to  its  brilliant  sunlight  a  pale  greenish  glow. 
Les  Canotiers  a  Argenteuil,  oi  1 S 7 3 ,  is  not  unlike  the 
mirk  of  his  friend  Sisley,  with  whom  he  attended  Gleyre's 
art  school,  and  with  whom,  and  Manet,  he  used  to 
meet  to  discuss  the  principles  that  made  these  young 
men  the  creators  of  the  plein  air  school. 

The  Ait  Piano  of  1892  is  one  of  two  versions  in  oil 
of  this  subject  showing  two  young  girls  at  a  piano. 
A  third,  a  drawing  in  pastel,  is  in  the  l.ewisohn  collection 
in  New  York.  The  other  oil  belongs  to  the  French 
Government.  The  present  version  has  more  softness 
and   sweetness   than   the   Lewisohn   pastel. 

The  later  development,  carried  out  in  years  which 
were  filled  with  illness,  is  still  praised  as  highly  in  some 
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quarters  as  it  is  decried  in  others.  But  one  feels  that 
he  painted  out  of  a  necessity  from  within  himself,  not 
in  an  attempt  to  adapt  himself  to  the  age  of  Cezanne 
and  Picasso.  The  nudes  of  1914  and  1910  of  the  recent 
exhibition  are  contained  by  implication  in  the  figures 
of  the   fishermen's   children  of   1879. 

Newhouse  Galleries  Move 

The  opening  exhibition  of  the  New-house  Galleries  in 
their  new  establishment  on  Madison  Avenue  lasted  well 
into  February.  In  honour  of  the  occasion,  a  number 
of  canvases  were  assembled  from  private  collections  and 
shown  with  subjects  belonging  to  the  galleries,  the 
result    being    a    handsome    group    of    English    portraits. 
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NO.    V. DETAIL  OF  A  CHINTZ  IN  BROWN  AND  BLUE,  WITH  HEAD  OF  WASHINGTON  AFTER 

A     PORTRAIT    BY    W.     H.     POWELL,    AFTER    STUART,     ENGRAVED      BY    W.     JACKMAN,     1842 
BY    COURTESY    OF    GEORGE    S.    MCKEARIN 


First  in  importance  was  doubtless  the  Van  Dyck  portrait 
of  Francis  Villiers,  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
painted  in  1639,  which  was  acquired  last  year  for  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Moody,  III.  This 
work,  showing  the  youth  at  half-length  wearing  a  blue 
satin  doublet,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Count 
\lixis  of  Russia,  and  is  mentioned  and  illustrated  in 
the  Klassiker  der  Kunst.  The  subject  was  the  posthumous 
sou  of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
mother  being  Lady  Katherine  Manners.  In  the  second 
Civil  War  he  fought  under  the  Earl  of  Holland  in  Surrey, 
and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Parliamentary 
troops  near  Kingston  in  1648. 

Of  the  portraits  of  women,  the  most  charming,  because 
of  its  gentle  dignity  and  delicate  colour,  was  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Galloway,  from  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  William  R.  Timken,  of  New  York.  This  painting, 
which  is  recorded  by  Graves  and  Cronin  and  by  Armstrong, 
appeared  in  the  international  exhibition  in  Rome  in 
191  1  and  in  the  exhibition  of  old  English  masters  held 
by  the  Agnew  Galleries  in  Manchester  in  1919.  The 
subject  is  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Sir  James  Dashwood, 
and  the  painting  was  executed  in  1764,  one  month 
before  her  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

A  portrait  which  has  particular  association  with 
Philadelphia  is  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Colonel  John  Hare 


Powel,  painted  in  1810. 
Samuel  Powel,  of  the  genera- 
tion before  him,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Washington, 
and  the  fine  old  Powel  house 
is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
Georgian  mansions  in  this 
country.  Another  portrait 
with  American  associations 
is  Stuart's  rendering  of  Mrs. 
Luke  White  and  her  son, 
painted  in  Dublin  about 
1790,  and  therefore  of  his 
Irish  period.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  her  descendants 
in  Ireland  in  1920.  This 
portrait  is  recorded  in 
Lawrence  Park's  work  on 
Gilbert  Stuart. 

The  Washington  Motif  in 
Decorative  Art 

The  exhibitions  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  GeorgeWashington 
bicentennial  are  bringing  out 
a  variety  of  decorative 
objects  of  simple,  homely 
use,  which  show  how  deeply 
he  impressed  the  people  of 
his  day  and  the  generations 
immediately  following  him.  Without  considering  the 
portraits,  sculptures  and  prints,  the  extent  of  which  is 
doubtless  surprising  to  members  of  the  present  generation 
who  have  not  made  it  their  particular  study,  there  are 
many  evidences  of  a  "  Washington  period  "  in  the  arts 
of  design. 

A  chintz  which  has  appeared  in  several  exhibitions 
in  small  fragments  shows  a  well-designed  portrait  of 
Washington  in  medallions  surrounded  by  flowers,  and 
with  the  eagle  and  thirteen  stars  above  (No.  v.).  It 
is  one  of  the  best  for  faithfulness  to  the  Stuart  type 
of  portrait,  although  the  cloth  on  which  it  is  printed 
does  not  suggest  that  its  original  selling  price  was  high. 
The  head  in  question  is  one  that  was  engraved  by 
W.  Jackman  in  1842  after  a  portrait  by  W.  H.  Powell, 
who  in  turn  used  a  Stuart  version  as  his  model.  This 
engraving,  from  which  the  chintz  takes  its  design,  is 
listed  as  No.  683  in  Hart's  Catalogue  of  the  Engraved 
Portraits  of  Washington.  The  origin  of  the  fabric  itself, 
which  is  printed  from  a  copperplate,  is  not  definitely 
known.  The  brown  of  the  general  background,  the 
blue  of  the  medallion  background,  and  the  blending  of 
these  two  colours  throughout  the  design,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  drawing  in  the  flowers,  are  very  similar,  however, 
to  some  of  the  chintzes  made  in  Portugal  for  the  English 
and  American  market. 
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ANCIENT   CHESTER   GOLDSMITHS 

AND   THEIR   WORK 

By   STANLEY   BALL 


From  early  times  the  City  of  Chester  has 
been  the  seat  of  workers  in  the  precious  metals. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  a  Mint  was  existing 
there  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  (a.D.  925)  as, 
although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  regulations 
on  the  subject  of  the  Coinage  made  by  that  King, 
there  are  numerous  pennies  in  existence  coined 
curing  his  reign  bearing  the  name  of  the  city 
under  its  Saxon  denomination.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  recognised  Mint  established  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Martyr  (975),  which  was  also 
existing  at  the  time  of  Canute  (1016-36),  Hardi- 
canute  (1039-41)  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
(1041-66),  during  which  periods  many  coins  were 
struck  at  Chester. 

The  city  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  as 
"  tempore  regis  Edwardi  erant  in  Civitate  hac  7 
monetarii  qui  dabant  vii  libras  regi  et  comiti  extra 
firman  quando  moneta  vertebatur."  The  extra 
referred  to  was  to  pay  for  the  new  dies,,  as  we 
learn  from  an  entry  in  Domesday  under  Wi  ircestei 
"  quando  moneta  vertibatur  quisque  monetarius  dabat 
XX  Solidos  dd  Londoniam  pro  cuncis  moneta 
accipiendis." 

In  ancient  records  mention  is  made  of  the 
existence  of  a  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  at  Chester  as 
early  as  1  t8o.  Although  the  City  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Statute  of  2  Henry  IV.  relating  to  Assay 
Offices,  it  may  well  be  taken  as  probable  thai  11 
had  assaying  powers,  having  regard  to  the  im- 
portance and  territorial  position  of  Chester  both 
as  an  ancient  Seaport  and  as  a  populous  city, 
containing  within  itself  under  the  feudal  Earls 
exclusive  and  almost  Royal  jurisdiction,  and  being 
practically  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the 
general  government. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  we  begin  to 
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obtain  names  of  craftsmen.  In  some  deeds  three 
goldsmiths  are  mentioned  :  Matthew,  Nicholas, 
his  son,  and  John,  each  being  described  as  "  the 
Goldsmith"  [Aurifaber),  the  earliest  deed  being 
dated  1225.  One  of  these  documents  conveyed 
certain  property  situate  at  the  corner  of  Foregate 
Street  and  St.  John  Street  to  John  the  Goldsmith. 
It  is  curious  that  this  site  is  at  the  present  time 
occupied  by  two  banks,  one  on  each  side  of 
Foregate  Street  at  its  junction  with  St.  John 
Street.  The  early  Goldsmiths  were  the  Bankers 
and  moneylenders  of  the  Community. 

I  he  earliest  documentary  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  Goldsmiths'  Guild  is  of  the  year 
15  ;i,  in  which  year  the  Dyers  and  Vintners 
entered  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Goldsmiths 
and    Masons  as  to  the  use  of  a  carriage  for  the 

Whitsun  plays,"  wherein  John  Trevour  was 
described  as  Steward  of  the  Goldsmiths.  This, 
of  course,  implies  a  prior  existence.  Again,  in  the 
year  1339  the  Shoemakers  presented  six  gleaves 
or  arrows  of  Silver  to  be  competed  tor  in  a  foot- 
race on  the  Roodee  before  the  Mayor  on  Shrove 
[uesday,  and  the  Saddlers  annually  presented  a 
Bell  of  Silver  to  be  competed  for  in  a  race  on 
horseback.  These  races,  even  in  1539  an  ancient 
custom,  continued  for  many  generations,  and  from 
[603  to  1674  the  arrows  and  bells  were  the  subject 
"I  special  Ordinances  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

The  definitely  recorded  history,  however,  of  the 
<  hester  Goldsmiths'  Company  really  commences 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
that  period  the  Company  and  the  Assay  Office 
have  always  been  connected,  the  Company 
appointing  the  Officers  of  the  local  Hall.  An  old 
Minute  book  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Assay 
Master,  in  which  appears  an  entry,  undated,  but 
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e\  idently  written  before 
1570,  of  an  order 
"  That  noe  Brother  shal 
e  noe  plate  by  him 
wroght  utiles  his  touche 
i  and  sett  upon 
ye  same  before  del 
thereoff  uppon  panic  oj 
forfeiture  of  everie  diffalt 
to  be  levied  out  of  his 
goodes  iijs.  iiijd."  The 
dated  entry  in  this 
book  is  of  the  year  1573, 
recording  the  admission 
of  Robert  Smith  as  a 
Brother  of  the  Com- 
pany. None  of  this 
1  raftsman's  work  lias 
apparently  survived. 

From  the  year  1585 
(with  one  or  two 
breaks),  the  Minute 
Books  contain  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  names  of 
the  successive  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  the  Com- 
pany. At  that  period 
the  Company  does  not 
appear  to  have  adopted 
any  hall  mark,  and 
probably  no  tests  of  the 
standard  of  silver  plate. 
No  other  mark  beyond 
the  "  touch "  of  the 
maker  is  known  on  plate 
fashioned  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and 
only  two  marks  of  that 
period      now      survive, 

namely,  those  of  William  Mutton  and  John 
Lyngley.  Three  chalices  exist  in  as  many  of  the 
City  Churches,  and  several  in  Cheshire  and  North 
Wales  which  bear  a  single  mark  which  was  up  to 
recent  years  an  enigma.  It  was  thought  to  be 
the  head  of  a  horse,  but  it  is  a  clearly  cut  deep 
punch  of  a  sheep's  head  in  profile.  No.  iii.  is  from 
an  enlarged  photograph  of  this  mark. 

The  Wardens'  account  books  of  the  Church  of 


No.  I. —  MARK  OF 

john     lyngley 
(enlarged)    on 

NO.  II. 


No.  II. 


CHALICE    BY    JOHN 
LLANDYRNOG 


1  lie  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity "  at 
Chester,  which  possesses 
an  Elizabethan  chalice 
and  paten  cover  bearing 
this  mark,  throw  some 
light  on  the  maker. 
They  record  : — "  1570. 
Sould  William  Mutton 
Gouldsmith  the  24th 
Apr  ell  2  Challises  Wt.  2 
Kevers  Wayinge  jj  onj. 
3  quart,  iiijs  viiid  an 
onj.  vviili  xvijs.  vid  1370 
June  7  Pay'd  for  a  box 
for  the  Communion  Cupp 
and  plate  iijs.  vjd. 

payd  for  a  Comma  on 
Cup  and  plate  for  breade 
wayinge  24  onj.  at  Vs 
viijd  onj.  vi"  xviij*  xd." 

These  entries  clearly 
indicate  the  change 
from  "  Chalices  "  and 
patens "  to  "  Com- 
munion Cups  "  and 
"  plates." 

William  Mutton  does 
not  appear  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  but 
he  put  his  "  touche  " 
upon  all  his  work  in 
pursuance  of  the  Order 
of  the  Company  of  the 
year  1570.  He  was  a 
zealous  Protestant  with 
iconoclastic  tendencies, 
local  historians  record- 
ing that  he  was  active 
in  the  destruction  of  the  City  Crosses  and  other 
religious  emblems,  and,  as  he  died  suddenly  during 
his  year  of  office  as  Sheriff  in  1584,  many  people 
ascribed  his  death  to  a  judgment  on  his  wanton 
destruction  of  the  Christian  relics. 

It  was  at  this  Church  that  a  curious  and  unusual 

experience  as  regards  Church  property  occurred. 

In  the  year  1550.  the  Wardens'  books  record  that 

Henry  Hardware  the  Mayor  had  a  Challes  in 


no.  iii. mark  of 

john    mutton 
(enlarged) 


LYNGLEY 
PARISH  CHURCH 


1560 
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pawne  for  XXXs,"  and  tradition  alleges  that  this 
chalice  was  the  one  given  to  the  Church  in  1413 
by  John  Coly,  a  strange  condition  of  the  gift  being 
that  it  was  to  be  placed  yearly  on  his  tomb  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  burial. 

The  chalice  and  paten  made  by  Mutton,  before 
referred  to,  is  interesting  as  being  a  distinct 
departure  from  other  Church  Vessels  bearing  his 
mark  which  have  the  usual  engraved  lines  with 
strapwork  and  foliation  between.  This  cup,  how- 
ever, whilst  of  the  same  shape  and  capacity  of  the 
other  Elizabethan  vessels,  bears  two  rows  of 
incised  lines  round  the  bowl,  on  each  of  which  is 
an  inscription,  in  bas-relief,  some  of  the  letters 
being  curiously  joined  together. 

The  inscription  on  the  top  band  reads  : — 

"  >J<  DRINKE  YE  AL  OF  THIS  FOR  THIS  IS  MI 
BLOUD   OF  THE   NEW   TESTAVENT," 

and  on  the  band  below  : — 

"  £<   WHICffi   IS   SiED   FOR  YOV  AND   FOR   MANE," 

a  leaf  separating  each  word.     All  the  other  sur- 
viving examples  of  Mutton's  work  have  the  usual 
Elizabethan  decoration,  and  these  are  to  be  found, 
among  other  places,  at 
the  Parish  Churches  of 
Llanfinan,  Llanasa, 

Aber  and  Llangoed,  all 
in  North  Wales  ;  St. 
Mary-without-the- 
Walls,  and  St.  Michael's, 
Chester  ;  and  at  Stoak 
and  Great  Budworth,  in 
Cheshire. 

In  the  "  general  As- 
sessment of  the  City  of 
Chester  "  made  in  1576 
—  which  practically 
forms  a  Directory  for 
that  year — the  only  two 
Goldsmiths  mentioned 
are  William  Mutton  and 
John  Lyngley,  both  liv- 
ing in  Bridge  Street. 

John  Lyngley  was 
Assay  Master  of  the 
period,  and  the  only 
example  of  his  work 
which  has  so  far  been 
discovered  is  a  chalice 
with  Elizabethan  deco- 
ration at  the  Church 
of  Llandyrnog,  North 
Wales  (No.  ii.),  proba- 
bly made  about  1560. 
An  enlargement  of  Lyng- 
lev's  mark  is  shown  in       M     ... 

XT  .  „.    .  ,.  .  NO.    IV. CHALICE  AND   PATEN 

No.  1.     This    chalice    is  l685  caeru^ 


also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  clear 
indications  of  having  been  hammered  out,  the  old 
decoration,  before  reconstruction,  being  visible  at 
the  edge  of  the  base.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
examples  where  the  Order  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
"  that  all  Chalices  be  converted  into  fair  Com- 
munion Cups,"  was  taken  literally  and  the  actual 
Chalice  of  the  Priest  beaten  out  to  the  newer 
style  and  a  larger  capacity. 

Griffith  Edwards  was  the  first  of  a  family  of 
Chester  Goldsmiths  who  carried  on  the  craft 
through  four  generations,  and  it  is  curious  that 
only  two  known  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
family  now  survive.  One  is  by  Griffith  Edwards 
himself,  preserved  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leigh, 
Lancashire.  It  bears  no  hall-marks,  simply  the 
initials  of  the  maker  G.E.  with  star  below  in  a 
trefoil.  The  then  Vicar  of  that  Parish,  Robert 
Eaton,  was  a  native  of  Chester,  and  was  presented 
to  the  living  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  hence  the 
connection  between  the  city  and  so  remote  a  parish. 
Griffith  Edwards  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Chester 
in    1603,    and    a    Common    Councillor    in    1624. 

His  brother,  William 
Edwards,  was  an  Alder- 
man of  Chester,  and 
presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  in 
1633  what  was  described 
as  ''one  ponderous 
white  silver  boole," 
which,  however,  is  not 
now  in  existence,  it 
having  been  converted 
about  fifty  years  later 
into  some  other  article  <  >  t 
plate.  Griffith  Edwards 
also,  in  the  year  1634, 
made  for  the  Chester 
Corporation  a  Cup  to  be 
run  for  in  the  St. 
George's  Day  race,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  City 
Records  : — 

"  4'  March  1634  pay'd 
Griffith  Edwards  for 
Cupp  wayinge  23  oz  1  qr 
and  a  dramme  of  Gilt 
Plate  £8.  6.  8  " 

His  son  Peter  was  a 
Goldsmith  and  Assay 
Master,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  Freeman  and 
Member  of  the  Gold- 
cover  bv  peter  edwards  smiths'  Company  in 
s  parish  church  1654.    In  the  year  1657, 
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NO.    V. — PATEN   BY    RALPH    WALLEY  1683 

ST.    JOHN    BAPTIST,    CHESTER 


No.    VI.  —  PATEN    BY    NATHANIEL   BULLEN  1683 

ST.    MARY-WITHOUT-THE-WALLS,    CHESTER 


the     Communion     Cup     of     Whitegate     Church, 
Cheshire,    was    missing,    having    evidently    been 
stolen.     After  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  its 
recovery,  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Peter 
Edwards,    who    had    purchased   it.     The    Church 
records  contain  the  following  entry  as  to    this  : — 
1657    Payed    for    a    Warrant    to 
search  for  the  Communyon  Cuppe     o.    o.    6. 
Payed  to  Mr.  Peter  Edwards  of 
Chester  the  17th  day  of  December 
for  the  Communyon  Cuppe  1.     1.    5  " 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  City  Council 
in  1665,  and  served  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1682, 
having  previously  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1673. 
Hi-  was  Assay  Master  from  1666  to  1700,  the  year 
of  his  death,  and  although  the  City  records  contain 
many  entries  of  payments  to  him  of  sums  for 
silver  plate,  not  a  single  article  now  remains.  Only 
one  example  of  his  work  is  in  existence,  consisting 
of  a  Chalice  and  Paten  cover  made  in  the  year 
1685,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Caerwys,  North  Wales  (No.  iv.).  On  the  bowl  of 
this  Chalice  is  engraved  an  inscription,  in  cursive 
lettering,  as  follows  : — 

The  Comunion  Cup  of  Caerwys 
Peter  Thomas      1 
Robert  up  Robt    \Wa'd™s 
*  1685  *  " 
rhese  gentlemen  recorded  in  the  Church  books 
in  the  year  following  payments    as    follows  :— 
"  For  a  silver  Cuppe  &  cover  3.  13.    o. 

For  our  journey  to  Chester  2  days 
&  one  night  stayinge  5.    0." 


Samuel  Edwards,  the  son  of  Peter,  another 
Goldsmith,  presented  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
with  St.  Olave  two  large  Flagons,  which  are 
inscribed  "  This  Flagon  with  one  more  being  in 
weight  123  oz  10  dwt  is  the  Gift  of  Mr.  Sam.  Edwards 
late  of  the  City  of  Chester  Goldsmith  to  the  Parish 
of  St.  Michaels  1702."  The  maker  was  Seth 
Lofthouse,  the  London  date  letter  being  that  of 
1701-2.  It  is  peculiar  that  both  vessels  have  the 
armorial  achievement  of  the  family  of  Madocks  of 
Vron-Yw  &  Glanywern,  N.  Wales,  with  the  motto 
DUW  AC  FFYDD  MAWR  (God  and  great  faith). 
No  example  of  the  work  of  Samuel  Edwards  seems 
to  have  survived,  nor  does  his  mark  appear  on 
the  copperplate. 

Another  Chester  goldsmith  was  Peter  Pemberton, 
of  whose  work  three  articles  only  are  known  to 
be  in  existence.  One  is  a  Chalice  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oldham,  Lancashire.  The  marks  on  this  Cup  are 
interesting.  They  are  (1)  the  maker's  mark  P.P. 
with  a  Crown  above  in  a  shaped  Shield ;  (2)  the 
word  "  sterling  "  in  two  lines  ;  (3)  the  maker's 
mark  repeated  ;  and  (4)  a  garb  or  wheatsheaf, 
part  of  the  City  Arms.  Two  other  examples  by 
Pemberton,  still  preserved,  are  a  Chalice  at 
Shotwick  Church,  Cheshire,  dated  1685,  and  a 
Chalice  at  Llangian,  N.  Wales. 

There  was  another  member  of  the  Chester 
Goldsmiths'  Company  at  that  period  with  the 
same  initials,  Puleston  Partington,  but,  as  he  was 
a  watchmaker  only,  no  confusion  should  arise. 

Pemberton  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Goldsmiths'   Company  in   1665.     He  married,   in 
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1677,  Catherine  Long,  and  by  her  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  His  wife  died  at  the  birth  of 
his  last  child  and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's  Church 
on  December  29th,  1690.  He  also  was  buried  at 
St.  Peter's  on  January  29th,  1705,  with  his 
youngest  child.  He  is  described  in  the  Corpora- 
tion records  as  of  Bridge  Street,  Chester.  He  also 
made  a  paten  still  in  Bodfari  Church,  N.  Wales, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Ralph  Walley  was  another  Chester  craftsman, 
an  example  of  whose  work  is  shown  in  No.  v., 
being  an  exceptionally  beautiful  paten,  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  formed  by  a  single  depression  in  the 
silver,  and  having  a  wide  flat  rim.  Around  the 
rim  is  engraved  a  neat  running  floral  design.  In 
the  centre  is  the  inscription  : — 
"  John  Thomason 

Joseph  Maddock 

Church  Wardens 
1683  " 
surrounded  by  an  arabesque  border.     The  marks, 
which  are  very  clear,  consist  of  (1)   the  initials 
R  W  in  a  shaped  shield  ;    (2)  the  word  "  sterling  " 
in  two  lines  ;    and  (3)   the  initials  of  the  maker 
repeated.     This    paten    is    still    preserved   at   the 
Church   of   St.    John    Baptist,    Chester.     A   large 
Flagon,  by  Walley,  dated  1690,  is  at  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  Oswestry.     This  Flagon  is  hall- 
|  marked  as  follows  :    (1)  the  initials  of  the  maker, 
R  W  as  before  ; 
(2)    the    Chester 
date  letter  B  in 
German   text    of 
the  year  1690-1  ; 
and  (  3 )  two 
punches,  one 
the  Arms  of  the 
City,     a     dagger 
between  three 
wheat  sheaves 
(as  still  stamped 
on     Chester    as- 
sayed     articles), 
and      a      dagger 
with  a  ribbon 
across   the   blade. 
These  marks  also 
occur  upon    two 
or     three     other 
small        articles, 
such    as   spoons, 
which    still    sur- 
vive. 

Ralph  Walley 
was  the  son  of 
Peter  Walley,  of 
I  liester,   Draper, 


by  Margaret  Pinceby.  He  was  born  in  1661, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in 
1682,  and  acted  as  Warden  in  1686.  In  the  latter 
year  he  married  Alice  Morrow,  and  had  issue 
Ralph,  born  1687,  died  1737,  and  Charles,  born 
1688,  died  1691.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  house, 
shop  and  cellar  in  Eastgate  Street  from  1685  to 
1737>  m  which  year  he  died. 

Another  Goldsmith  was  Nathaniel  Bullen,  of 
Chester,  some  of  whose  work  survives.  One  is  a 
Paten  (No.  vi.)  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-without- 
the-Walls,  Chester.  This  is  of  rather  unusual 
type,  having  a  slightly  moulded  rim  in  place  of 
the  wide,  flat  rim  usually  found  at  the  period. 
Between  two  circular  lines  in  the  centre  of  the 
depression  is  the  inscription,  "  The  Gift  of  Thomas 
Barlow  of  Upton  to  St  Marys  Church  in  Chester 
1683."  This  was  apparently  a  gift  by  Will,  the 
Churchwardens'  account  book  for  that  year 
recording  that  Randal  Holme  was  paid  10/-  for 
"  putting  Thomas  Barlow's  Legisie  uppon  ye 
Table  of  guiftes."  The  donor  was  one  of  the 
Wardens  of  the  Church  in  1675-76,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church   mi   September  7th,    1683. 

Bullen  was  admitted  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany in  1669,  and  some  years  later  made  the 
copper  plate  for  the  Company,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  later.  He  was  Warden  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
in  io,s(>.     It  is  rather  strange  that  although  two 

other  Gold- 
smiths  were  con- 
nected with  that 
Church — Ralph 
Walley  and  Pule 
ston  Partington 
-and  held 
various  offices, 
not  a  s  i  11  t;  I  i 
article  of  then 
make  is  to  be 
found  there. 

The  only  mark 
twice  repeated 
on  the  paten  re- 
ferred to  is  thai 
of  Bullen — his 
initials  N.B.  in 
script  conjoined, 
the  final  upright 
stroke  of  the  A 
f  0  r  m  1  n  g  t  h  <• 
downstrohe  of 
the  B,  surrounded 
by  serrated  lines 
forming  a  shield. 


No.  VII.- 


-CREDENCE    PATEN  MAI) 

1703  BODFARI 


E    1699  ASSAYED    AND    STAMPED 

PARISH    CHURCH 


In  1686  we 
arrive  at  a  new 
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powers,  was  the 
official  recognition 
of  the  City  as  a 
place  for  the  Assay 
of  Gold  and  Silver 
Wares. 

In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of 
the  Charter  the 
Company  institu- 
ted what  should 
have  been  a  regular 
date  letter,  but  the 
entries  in  their 
books  are  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  us 
to  ascertain  with 
exactitude  the  com- 
plete cycles  of  let- 
ters. It  is  recorded 
on  February  1st, 
1686-87,  that  "  the 
Wardens  marks 
shall  be  the  Coat 
and  Crest  of  the 
City  of  Chester  on 
two  punsons  with  a 
letter  for  the 
year."  The  Gold- 
smiths' Company, 
however,  did  not 
adopt  the  ancient 
Arms  but  the"  pun- 
sons  "  as  appearing 
on  a  Flagon  by 
Ralph  Walley  at 
the  Oswestry  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  be- 
fore mentioned. 

The  cycle  of  let- 
ters is  incomplete 
on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the 
Britannia  Standard, 
but  from  entries  in 
the  Goldsmiths' 
Company's  books 
the  following  date 
letters  may  be 
taken  as  accurate  : 


1687-88     [ftj 

NO.    \'i.il. — CHESTER    ASSAY    OFFICE    COPPER    PLATE  COMMENCED    I70I              I  6  8  8  -  8  9        fit) 

era  in   the  existence  of  the  Chester  Goldsmiths'         1689-90  hw  ;     1690-91     Y^  '    l69I-92     {£ 

Hall.     In  that  year  lames  II.  granted  a  Charter  ^                         w        c         -      /1^ 

1692-93  t\    ;    1693-94      >2  ;    1694-95     \£ 

to  the  Company  "  of  Goldsmiths  and  Clockmakers  VL.                         *** 

which,  although  in  effect  a  confirmation  of  previous        1695-96  (F  ;    1696-97  /^7    . 
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Between  1697  and  1701  provincial  Assay  Offices 
were  not  allowed  to  stamp  plate  of  the  Britannia 
or  higher  standard.  In  Chester,  the  Goldsmiths 
during  this  period  reverted  to  their  old  method  of 
stamping  plate,  marking  it  with  their  own  marks. 
An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Llanferres 
Church,  Flintshire,  a  Chalice  there  being  marked 
with  the  initials  R  R  addorsed  with  a  mullet  below, 
the  maker  being  Richard  Richardson.  Another 
example  may  be  given  of  plate  made  during  the 
prohibited  period  and  hall-marked  later  when  the 
Assay  Office  had  again  the  authority  to  stamp 
silver.  It  is  a  credence  paten,  3  inches  high, 
made  by  a  single  depression  in  the  silver,  leaving 
a  rim  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  on  which  is 
engraved  in  cursive  lettering: — "  *  The  Gift  of 
Thomas  Hall  of  Cranage  in  the  County  of  Chester 
Iron  Master  to  ye  use  of  the  Communicants  of 
Bodfarry  Church  for  ever  December  25  '  Ao.  i6gg  *  " 
It  is  in  excellent  condition  and  very  heavy,  the 
hall-marks  being  quite  clear  and  unusually  legible 
(No.  vii.).  This  paten  was  made  by  Peter  Pem- 
berton  before  mentioned,  and  bears  in  addition  to 
Pe  in  script  letters  (the  maker's  mark),  the  hall- 
marks of  the  Chester  Office,  viz.,  the  figure  of 
Britannia,  the  leopard's  head  erased,  the  arms  of 
Chester  and  the  date  letter  C  in  Roman  capital 
of  the  year  170;  4. 

In  the  year  1701  a  new  cycle  commenced  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  previous  year, 
under  which  Chester  was  reappointed  an  Assay 
Office,  being  one  oi  the  places  "  where  the  Mints 
were  lately  erected  for  recoining  the  silver 
money."  Besides  commencing  the  alphabet 
afresh,  the  Company  also  altered  their 
Assay  mark  to  three  leopards  dimidiating  three 
garbs. 

The  Assay  Office  still  possesses  a  copper  plate 
on  which  the  marks  of  the  Goldsmiths  wen 
stamped  (No.  viii.).  It  was  evidently  commenced 
in  1 701  and  is  of  interest  as  indicating  the  members 
that  year.  The  same  plate  was  used  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  also 
employed  for  testing  punches,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  the  method  adopted. 

The  top  section,  running  right  across  the  plate, 

was  apparently  reserved  for  the  date  letters, //A 

being  then  (1701)  impressed,  and  to  each  of  the 
then  Goldsmiths  being  reserved  a  square,  they 
stamping  their  marks  (the  two  first  initials  of 
their  surnames)   on   the  top  left-hand  corner  oi 

their   respective    squares   beginning   with    l/Vol 


and  ending  in  the  fourteenth  square  with  (~t>  r  1 

The  names  of  these  Goldsmiths  were  respectively 
Thomas  Robinson,  Richard  Richardson  (the  first), 


Nathaniel  Bullen,  Charles  Bird,  Peter  Pemberton, 
Ralph  Hocknell,  John  Bingley,  John  Gimlet,  Co 
(unknown),  Jevons  of  Liverpool,  Tarleton,  Bar- 
tholomew, Duke,  and  Richard  Richardson  (the 
second). 

The  Goldsmiths  whose  plate  was  assayed  at 
Chester  between  1701  and  1720  would  presumably 
comprise  those  in  the  first  fourteen  spaces.  But 
there  were  eight  other  members  of  the  Company 
during  that  period  whose  marks  were  not  on  the 
plate,  as  they  were  Watch  Makers  only,  viz., 
Timothy  Gardner,  Alexander  Pulford,  Samuel 
Edwards,  John  Wrench,  Benjn.  Critchly,  Joshua 
Yokson,  William  Wrench,  and  Thomas  Duke. 
There  are  four  stamps  (Hocknell,  Co,  Jevons,  and 
Sa)  on  the  plate  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  Company's  books,  but  these  were  evident  ly 
workers  of  plate  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  towns,  who,  not  being  freemen,  could  not 
be  members  of  the  Company. 

There  was  one  new  man  only  admitted  during 
the  "  Britannia  "  period  :    Thomas  Maddock,  who 

-tamped  his  mark  fjVJ^J  on  the  plate  in    1717. 

Then  there  was  a  break  until  1723,  when  Benj. 
Pemberton  was  admitted,  he  stamping  his  initials 


JB.Pl  in  the  sixteenth  space.    After  that  date 
the   copperplate   is    unintelligible   so    far   as    the 


No. 


]  X  TOBACCO    BOX    AND    STOPPER 

CORPORATION    OF    CHESTER 


1704 
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chronological  sequence  is  concerned,  as  the  makers' 
marks  appear  from  that  period  to  be  stamped  in 
the  sections  indiscriminately.  For  instance,  one 
member,  John  Melling,  admitted  in  1723  with 
Pemberton,  occupies  space  No.  25  ;  another,  John 
Wrench,  admitted  1734,  stamped  his  initials  in 
Section  17. 

To  revert  to  the  Britannia  period,  between  1701 
.11  ul  1720,  No.  ix.  shows  the  lid,  with  stopper 
attached,  of  a  Tobacco 
Box  made  in  1704,  still 
possessed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Chester. 
This  interesting  piece  of 
silver  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Snuff  Box 
from  its  use  in  later 
years.  It  is  oval  in 
form,  5f  inches  in 
length,  with  a  movable 
lid,  on  which  are  en- 
graved, the  Arms  of 
.Chester  and   the  words 

Edward  Partington 
'Mayor  1704.''  It 
stands  on  four  ball  feet, 
and  within  the  box  is 
fastened  a  short  silver 
chain,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  silver  bar,  on 
which  is  engraved  the 
date"  1673  " — obvious- 
ly intended  for  use  as 
a  pipe  stopper.  The 
difference  between  the 
dates  on  the  two  articles 
is  explained  by  a  reso- 
lution in  the  City  As- 
sembly Book  under  date  January  igth,  1704. 
This  reads  :—  '  It  is  ordered  that  the  City's 
tobacco  box  shall  be  melted  down  and  a  new  one 
made  thereof  with  the  addition  of  the  City's 
tumbler."  The  box  bears  the  maker's  mark  of 
Richard  Richardson  and  the  Chester  Assay  Office 
marks,  including  the  date  letter  D  in  Roman 
1  apital  for  1704. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Bolton,  Lanes.,  possesses 
two  Chalices,  both  of  which  bear  the  Chester  hall- 
marks of  1 71 1,  and  the  mark  of  Richard  Richard- 
son. Both  have  an  inscription  that  they  were 
made  out  of  Chalices  presented  to  the  Church 
in   1677. 

Only  sixteen  examples  of  the  Britannia  period 
have  been  traced  as  still  existing.  No.  x.  is  a 
Flagon  of  this  period  at  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  made 
in  1713.  It  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sibill  Phillips 
(Spinster)  in  1716,  and  bears  the  mark  of  Richard 


No.  X. 


FLAGON  BY  RICHARD 

ST.  Peter's, 


Richardson.  No.  xi.  is  an  example  of  the  practice 
of  the  Chester  Goldsmiths  in  continuing  the  use 
of  the  first  two  letters  of  their  surnames  as  the 
maker's  mark,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
compulsory  in  1720.  The  Assay  Office,  however, 
impressed  the  proper  marks  for  the  year.  The 
Chalice  illustrated  is  at  St.  John  Baptist,  Chester, 
and  was  made  by  Richard  Richardson  in  1725. 
It  is  small  and  a  fine  example  of  a  large  number 

of  Chalices  made  by 
this  craftsman  to  be 
found  in  several 
Churches  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  for  the 
use  of  Sick  Communi- 
cants. The  Richardson 
family  were  noted  Gold- 
smiths in  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries, 
and  it  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that  their 
workshop  is  part  of  the 
premises  still  used  by 
Goldsmiths,  being 
those  of  Messrs.  Butt, 
in  Eastgate  Street. 
There  were  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Richardson 
family  who  were  all 
working  Goldsmiths  be- 
tween 1697.  and  1812. 
The  first  Richard  Rich- 
ardson was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  in 
1697.  Early    in    his 

career  he  obtained 
from  the  City  a  grant  of  Sir  Thomas  White's 
legacy  to  aid  Freemen  to  commence  business,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  pros- 
perous trade.  He  was  born  in  1676,  and  died  in 
1729,  his  mark  Ri  being  stamped  on  the  copper 
plate.  After  the  Britannia  period,  his  mark  was 
the  Roman  capital  letters  R  R  addorsed,  and  both 
these  marks  are  found  on  numerous  pieces  of 
church  plate  in  Chester  and  North  Wales. 

William  Richardson  was  a  brother  of  Richard, 
and,  beyond  the  Chalices  previously  made  by  him 
for  Bolton  Church  and  two  Credence  patens,  little 
is  known  of  him.  Richard  Richardson  (the 
second),  son  of  Richard,  was  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  craftsman  of  the  family.  He  was  Assay 
Master  from  1725  to  1745.  His  mark  was, 
singularly  enough,  the  same  as  his  father's,  the 
capital  letters  R  R  addorsed.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  was  an  Alderman  and  served 
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the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1757-58.  He  died  in  1768, 
being  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  none  of  whose 
work  has  apparently  survived  ;  but  there  is  a 
record  that  he  was  out  of  business  in  1773.  John's 
son,  another  Richard,  adopted  as  his  mark  the 
letters  R  R  in  a  plain  oblong  shield.  An  example 
of  his  work  is  preserved  at  St.  Peter's,  Chester, 
— a  Chalice  bearing  the  Chester  date  letter  of 
1785.  He  was  in  business  until  the  year  1821, 
when  he  retired  into  private  life. 

In  the  year  1773,  a  Parliamentary  Report  was 
issued  as  to  the  Assay  of  plate  at  (amongst  other 
places)  Chester.  The  system  of  assay  there  was 
reported  favourably  upon  after  the  evidence  of 
John  Scasebrick,  the  then  Assay  Master,  had  been 
heard.  He  stated  that  he  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship with  Richardson,  his  predecessor,  and  that 
the  Assay  Office  was  in  Richardson's  house  ;  that 
plate  was  sent  from  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 


Sheffield  to  be  assayed  ;  and  that  all  plate  assayed 
and  marked  at  Chester  had  usually  been  between 
two  and  three  dwt.  above  the  standard.  He  also 
stated  that  Richardson  made  silver  plate  whilst 
he  was  Master  and  had  two  or  three  workmen, 
but  that  he  "  never  heard  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
plate  being  objected  to  as  under  standard,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  living  to 
object  to  it,  as  there  never  was  better  silver 
worked,  it  often  being  above  the  standard." 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  present 
building  used  as  an  Assay  Office  was  formerly  in 
the  occupation  of  Nathaniel  Bullen,  one  of  the 
leading  Goldsmiths  of  the  City,  an  example  of 
whose  work  has  been  dealt  with.  The  Assay 
(  Mhee  still  continues  to  function,  and  huge  quan- 
tities of  plate,  particularly  small  articles  of 
the  ornamental  variety,  are  tested  and  stamped 
there. 
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In  some  degree,  the  cheaper  theatrical 
print  of  a  century  ago  stands  in  a  similar  relation 
to  a  stage  mezzotint  after  Zoffany  as  does  a 
•Penny  Dreadful  to  any  superior  work  of  fiction. 
I '.nt  with  this  important  difference.  Not  a  little 
of  an  old  Penny  Dreadful's  present  appeal  depends 
on  the  associations  which  it  recalls  to  those  who 
read  it  in  their  youth  ;  whereas  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  the  amusing  extravagance  and  decorative 
quality  of  a  theatrical  print  without  possessing  any 
knowledge  of  the  bygone  drama.  In  saying  this, 
I  am  not  forgetting  the  lurid  illustrations  which 
were  so  important  a  feature  of  the  Penny  Dread- 
fuls ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  between  a 
print  which  has  to  be  found  in  a  book,  and  one 
which  hangs  on  the  wall  to  cheer  you  when  your 
world  has  grown  too  serious.  And,  for  that 
matter,  there  may  still  be  "  old  boys  "  who 
remember  coloured  theatrical  prints  being  given 
away  with  The  Boys  of  England. 

Coarse,  crude,  cheap  though  so  many  of  them 
are,  it  is  possible  to  propound  a  very  fair  case  in 
favour  of  the  "  Penny 
Plain,  Twopence 
Coloured,"  or  gaily  tin- 
selled prints  with  which 
this  article  deals.  To 
begin  with  :  all  but  the 
more  richly  ornamented 
oi  them  are  within 
everyone's  reach  ;  and, 
suitably  disposed,  their 
decorative  effect  is  fully 
as  stimulating  as  that 
nt  many  more  highly 
priced  prints. 

Then,  despite  all  re- 
monstrances, one  might 
proceed  to  draw  a  paral- 
lel between  the  theatri- 
cal prints  of  London  and 
the  far  more  beautiful 
1  nints  of  Old  Japan. 
Not  because  great 
artists  designed  them, 
but  because  they,  like 
the  Japanese  prints, 
were  essentially  an  art 
of  the  people,  truly 
interpreting  something 
that  the  public  wanted, 
and  bringing  glamorous 
lights  into  the  poorest 
homes. 

Finally,  there  is 
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their  value  as  records  of  the  old-time  theatre,  and 
their  superiority  over  the  great  majority  of 
theatrical  stills  of  the  present  day.  We  all  know 
those  photographs  :  ghastly  things,  shattering 
illusion,  revealing  age,  make-up,  and  unconvincing 
properties.  Things  which  show  the  dry  bones  of 
the  theatre,  without  any  of  the  enchantment  lent 
by  distance  and  the  lights.  The  old  prints  never 
did  that.  They  were  conventional,  of  the  stage 
stagey  ;  but  they  were  conceived  in  terms  of 
illusion,  and  portrayed  the  players  as  the  public 
wished  to  see  them. 

If  you  will  not  feel  the  fascination  of  these  lurid 
fancies,  I  cannot  make  you  do  so.  But  I  have 
to  back  me  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  wrote 
fondly  of  them,  partly  because  they  reminded  him 
of  his  youth,  and  partly  because  he  loved  them 
for  themselves.  He  used  to  buy  them  as  a  child 
in  a  shop  in  Leith  Walk,  "  which  was  dark  and 
smelt  of  Bibles,"  and  their  memory  was  strong 
in  him  when  he  wrote  his  article  called  "  A  Penny 
Plain,  Twopence  Coloured,"  for  the  Magazine  of 

Art  in  1884.  Do  not 
attempt  to  confute  me 
on  the  score  of  a  mis- 
quotation. Stevenson 
was  writing  of  the 
Scenes  and  Characters 
for  Toy  Theatres  ;  but 
the  men  who  made  and 
sold  them  made  and 
sold  the  other  prints 
also,  in  precisely  similar 
style  and  treatment. 

So  now  let  us  look 
more  closely  at  these 
theatrical  prints.  It  is 
rather  like  going  to  our 
first  pantomime  all  over 
again.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  laugh. 


When  first  I  ap- 
proached the  subject  of 
this  article,  it  was  solely 
in  relation  to  what  are 
known  as  ''Tinsel 
Prints."  That  is  to 
say,  prints  which  have 
been  enriched  with  tin- 
sel ornaments,  and 
stuffs  and  feathers,  un- 
til they  glitter  like  a 
miniature  stage.  Let 
us  note  that  the  term 
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is  inexact,  for 
there  are  Tinsel 
Prints  and 
Dressed  Prints, 
though  the  line 
of  demarcation 
between  them 
may  be  difficult 
to  fix.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  Tin- 
sel Print  is  one 
enriched  with 
tinsel  or 
coloured  paper  ; 
whereas  a 
Dressed  Print  is 
decorated  with 
pieces  of  fabric, 
generally  substi- 
tuted for  parts  of 
the  design  which 
have  been  cut 
away.  In  prac- 
tice, however, 
both  methods 
are  often  found 
united  in  the 
same  example,  so 
that  there  are 
many  overlapp- 
ing cases.  Yet, 
while  the  Tinsel 
Print  proper  is 
clearly  a  by- 
1)  1  o  w  o  f  t  h  e 
stage,  one  is 
almost  tempted 
to  fancy,  if  not 
to  believe,  that 
certain  examples 
ot  the  Dressed 
variety  bint  at  a 
bastard     kinship 

with  stumpwork  figures  such  as  are  found  on 
Stuart  embroideries.  These  last,  of  course,  were 
in  relief,  whereas  the  Dressed  Prints  are  flat  and 
mostly  overlay  the  material.  Yet  a  type  about 
midway  between  the  two  is  found  in  the  so-called 
Patchwork  Portraits  "  wholly,  or  for  the  most 
part,  cut  from  stuffs  and  applied  to  a  background. 
Many  of  these  "  Patchwork  Portraits  "  are  but 
crude  productions  by  nineteenth-century  amateurs, 
though  a  superlative  example  of  earlier  date  was 
reproduced  in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur  (July, 
1927).  Belonging  to  Mr.  R.  C.  de  la  Condamine, 
and  attributed  by  Mr.  A.  Forbes  Sieveking, 
F.S.A.,  to  the  hand  of  Johann  Huber  (1722-1790), 
"1  Geneva,  this  delightful  portrait  of  Voltaire  is 
basically  a  gouache  drawing,  the  head,  hands  and 
background  being  painted  in  that  medium.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  clothing  of  the  figure, 
which  is  in  slight  relief,  is  carried  out  in  overlays 
of  silk,  except  for  the  shoes. 


No. 


II.  —  EARLY 
TROUVAIN 


Nearer  to  our 
purpose  are  the 
enriched  theatri- 
cal prints,  illus- 
trated in  Nos.  i. 
and  ii.,  which 
can  be  seen  in 
the  Costume 
Section  of  the 
Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 
(Nos.  1196, 1197- 
1875).  Though 
these  are  French 
of  the  period  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and 
have  a  frilliness 
which  we  seldom 
attempted,  the 
way  in  which  the 
engraved  back- 
grounds have 
been  crudely 
coloured,  and 
the  dresses  cut 
away  so  as  to 
expose  pieces  of 
actual  fabric,  is 
basically  the 
same  as  t  h  e 
'  'dressing  "  of 
many  English 
prints  d ur in  g 
the  nineteen  tli 
century-  Even 
silhouettes  did 
not  altogether 
escape  being 
"dressed" ;  while 
their  embellish- 
ment with  bronz- 
ing and  colours 
was  but  another 

expression  of  the  mood  responsible  for  the  enrich- 

ment  of  theatrical  prints. 

Such,   then,   is  the  distinction   between  Tinsel 

and   Dressed  Prints  :    a  distinction  not  without 

interest,   though  too  fine  to  have  more  than  an 

academic  importance  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

****** 

Tinsel  Prints,  to  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
attained  their  greatest  vogue  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  rise  reflected 
the  extraordinary  interest  in  theatricals,  of  which 
there  are  abundant  traces  in  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Minor  Theatres  had  a  literature  of  their 
own,  and  there  were  houses  at  which  amateurs 
could  indulge  their  histrionic  complex  by  the 
simple  process  of  paying  for  their  parts. 

'  Richard  the  Third. — Duke  of  Glo'ster  2/.  ; 
Earl  of  Richmond,  1/.  ;  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
15s.  ;  Catesby,  12s.  ;  Tressell,  10s.  6d.  ;  Lord 
Stanley,  5s.  ;    Lord  Mayor  of  London,  2s.  6d.' 
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ii  are  the  written  placards  wafered  up  in 
the  gentlemen's  dressing-room,  or  the  green-room 
(where  there  is  any),  at  a  private  theatre  ;  and 
such  are  the  sums  extracted  from  the  shop  till, 
or  overcharged  in  the  office  expenditure,  by  the 
donkeys  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  pay  for  per- 
mission  to  exhibit  their  lamentable  ignorance  and 
boobyism  on  the  stage  of  a  private  theatre." 

Thus  commences  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Sketches  by  Boz,  from  which  we  also  learn 
that  the  "  Duke  of  Glo'ster  "  was  "  well  worth 
-two  pounds,  because  he  has  it  all  to  himself  ;  he 
must  wear  a  real  sword,  and  what  is  better  still, 
lie  must  draw  it  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  piece.  The  soliloquies  alone  are  well  worth 
fifteen  shillings." 

"  Private  Theatres,"  the  Sketch  from  which 
these  passages  are  quoted,  was  originally  published 
in  The  Evening  Chronicle  in  1835,  and  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  theatrical  mania  which  was  then 
rampant.  Of  course,  it  manifested  itself  in  other 
ways  :  in  theatrical  prints,  for  instance,  and  in 
the  toy  Scenes  and  Characters  which  are  finding 
their  way  into  museums.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that   there  is  a  definite   affinity  between 
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the  Scenes  and  Characters  and  portraits  of  the 
tinselled  type.  They  were  executed  in  similar 
style,  and  both  could  be  bought  either  plain  or 
coloured.  "  Penny  Plain,  Twopence  Coloured," 
is  a  tag  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  those 
days,  though  it  was  possible  to  buy  plain  prints 
for  as  little  as  a  halfpenny,  or  as  much  as  2d. 
Mr.  W.  Courthope  Forman  has  stated  that  in  the 
'fifties,  at  any  rate,  a  usual  price  was  one  halfpenny 
plain  and  one  penny  coloured  (Notes  and  Queries, 
Vol.  162,  No.  9,  1932,  pp.  150-1). 

Since  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  confuse 
the  coloured  with  the  tinselled  prints,  it  will  be 
well  to  explain  the  grades  a  little  more  precisely. 
First  there  was  the  plain,  of  which  Nos.  iv.,  v., 
vi.  and  x.  are  representative  examples.  They  were 
mostly  printed  from  engraved  plates  or  a  litho- 
graphic stone,  sometimes  in  outline,  sometimes 
with  heavy  darks,  but  generally  rendered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage  embellishment.  Manv 
prints,  indeed,  show  a  treatment  of  details  which 
was  obviously  related  to  the  forms  of  the  tinsel 
ornaments  which  could  be  bought  and  applied 
to  them. 

Next  came  the  coloured  prints,  which  were 
the  same  subjects  boldly  decorated 
in  colour,  but  still  without  any 
tinselling  or  additions  of  fabric. 
In  the  past,  many  a  good  artist 
spent  a  part  of  his  apprenticeship 
in  colouring  prints,  though  whether 
any  who  afterwards  attained  cele- 
brity were  associated  with  such 
works  as  these  is  unknown  to  me. 
At  any  rate,  the  colour  is  generally 
applied  with  a  decision  that  speaks 
of  constant  practice.  Though  much 
of  the  lurid  effect  is  lost  in  half-tone 
illustrations,  the  nature  of  the  brush- 
work  is  indicated  in  Nos.  vii.  and 
viii.  There  were  other  kinds,  of 
course,  such  as  the  set  of  six  coloured 
aquatints  of  Liston's  Characters, 
which  were  issued  in  a  wrapper  by 
M'Lean  in  1826;  but  these  are  of  a 
superior  sort  and  scarcely  come 
within  my  purview. 

I  have  spoken  of  professional 
colourists,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  were  numerous 
amateurs  as  well.  Mr.  Courthope 
Forman  (/or.  cit.)  has  recorded  that 
he  and  his  brother,  as  boys,  "  had 
generally  to  be  content  with  water- 
colours,  but  occasionally  were  al- 
lowed to  use  body  colours."  The 
latter  "  were  in  powder,  and  were 
kept  in  small  phials,  and  had  to  be 
mixed  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum 
arabic,  a  rather  troublesome  job  ; 
but  from  them  a  far  more  brilliant 
effect  was  obtained." 

Lurid  as  they  were,   the  "  Two- 
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pence  Coloured  "  were  not  exciting 
enough  for  the  Youth  of  the  Town 
with  a  little  more  money  to  spend. 
Next  and  highest  on  the  list  were 
the  Tinsel  Prints,  which  were  basic- 
ally the  same  as  their  cheaper 
brethren.    These  Tinsel  Prints  could  -N 

be  bought  in  a  finished  state,  though  -     W 

many  persons  preferred  to  do  their 
own  embellishing.  It  was  a  rude 
expression  of  the  creative  spirit 
which  impelled  them  to  buy  their 
prints  plain,  and  then  to  decorate 
them  according  to  their  individual 
taste  and  depth  of  purse.  The 
homeliest,  if  not  necessarily  the 
simplest,  method  has  already  been 
briefly  described,  but  is  repeated 
here  in  expanded  form  for  clarity 's 
sake.  It  was  to  cut  away  those 
portions  of  the  print  which  repre- 
sented the  actor's  dress,  and  to  fill 
the  gaps  with  pieces  of  stuff,  on 
which  folds  or  shadows  were  boldly 
drawn  in  water-colour.  Sometimes 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  back- 
ground would  be  cut  away  also, 
leaving  a  narrow  outline  of  paper  to 
secure  the  edges  of  the  fabrics 
(Dressed  Prints,  e.g.  No.  ix.).  What 
remained  was  mounted  on  a  card  or 
stiff  sheet  of  paper,  and  further 
colour  added  as  desired. 

Again  to  repeat  myself  :    then    is 
no  clear  line  of  division  between  tin- 
type and   the   Tinsel    Print    proper 
Sometimes   the    tinselling    predomi- 
nates; sometimes  there  is  no  fabric        No   lx-    "> 
at    all.     A    familiar    feature    of    the 
colouring   is   an  explosive   sky   laid 
on      with     a      lavish     brush,     the     clouds     being 
strongly  conventionalised    and    rendered   accord- 
ing to  well-tried    formula.       Enrichments    could 
be    cut     direct     from     foil    or    coloured    paper, 
but    the    most     popular     method     was     to     buy 
them  stamped  out  ready  for  use.     To  quote  Mr. 
Courthope   Forman    [loc.   cit.),   whose   interesting 
article   in   Notes   and   (Jiniics   appeared   when    the 
script  of  my  own  was  virtually  finished: —  'The 
picture  was  finally  embellished   with   jewels   i  u1 
out  of  foil  obtained  from  the  local  jeweller,  and. 
perhaps  with   a   star,   cross,   anchor,    harp,   etc., 
which  latter  could  be  obtained  stamped  from  gilt 
paper,    in    twopenny    packets."     Thus    if    actual 
feathers  were  not  available  for   plumes   (as   one 
was  in  No.  xi.),  there  were  feathers  embossed  in 
coloured   paper.     Helmets,   armours,   weapons  of 
glistening  foil  ;    gauntlets,  stirrups,  bucket  boots. 
all  the  accessories  that  delighted  the  stage-struck 
were  procurable   in   standardised   sizes.     And   so, 
for  that  matter,  they  still  were  until  within  quite 
recent  years  ;    for  though  nowadays   Tinsel  Prints 
have     not     yet     found     many     collectors,     their 
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manufacture    oj     renovation    has    not    been  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

I  here  is  the  Tinsel  "  Copy-Print,"  which  is  new 
from  beginning  to  end,  though  this  is  a  waste  oi 
labour  when  countless  old  examples  could  be 
enriched  with  better  effect.  In  the  latter  case, 
one  way  has  been  to  take  a  plain  old  print,  and 
add  the  colour  and  ornaments;  another,  to 
nil  rease  the  glitter  of  an  example  which  was  less 
attractive  than  it  mighl  have  been.  Now  and 
in,  the  sky  with  its  formal  clouds  is  found  to 
be  a  modern  addition,  or  parts  of  the  tinselling 
will  look  newer  than  the  rest.  It  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  brand  all  such  efforts  as  forgeries  ;  they 
can  represent  legitimate  restoration,  or  the  fancy 
ot  an  "  old  boy  "  who  has  retained  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  these  gauds.  I  mean  to  make  one 
myself  some  day  for  the  sport  of  it.  That  well- 
known  actor,  the  late  Weedon  Grossmith,  who  had 
a  good  collection  ot  the  right  sort  of  Tinsel  Prints,* 
owned  two  old  frames  containing  symmetrically 

*   Exhibited  in   1929  by  Mr.  Frank  Partridge,  at  his 
London  Galleries  in  King  Street,  St.  James's. 
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disposed  arrays  of  the  embossed  ornaments,  which 
had  been  doubtless  used  for  shop  display.  Com- 
parison of  them  with  the  accessories  till  lately 
produced  shows  that  there  is  little  if  anything  to 
choose  between  the  antique  and  the  modern  in 
matters  of  detail. 

Most  of  the  prints  used  for  tinselling  were 
printed  on  paper  approximately  o\  inches  by  7! 
inches,  though  there  were  others  of  smaller  size, 
with  several  figures  to  the  sheet,  of  the  Scenes 
and  Characters  type.  Captain  L.  J.  Wickes  (who 
( courteously  enabled  me  to  examine  his  collection 
'  of  such  things  at  my  leisure)  has  shown  me  a  little 
bundle  of  figures  cut  from  these  smaller  prints, 
which  had  evidently  been  made  up  as  trade 
samples.  Each  figure  was  mounted  separately 
on  a  sheet  of  grey  card  with  a  hand-written  label 
folded  over  the  top  left-hand  corner  :  e.g.  Mr. 
Osbaldeston  as  The  Red  Rover  (2d.  Dress)  Silk'd 
Ornamented  &  Mounted  ....  the  price  hav- 
ing unfortunately  been  cut  away  in  every  instance. 
On  the  back  of  each  card,  sometimes  in  addition 
to  a  repetition  of  the  title,  was  inscribed  a  number 
(such  as  No.  130  in  the  case  of  a  prettily 
tinselled  little  presentment  of  Mr.  Ellar  as  Harle- 
quin) and  the  initials  "  W.H."  Thus  we  know 
that  the  old  term  for  such  enriched  prints  as  these 

was  "  Silked,  Ornamented,  and  Mounted." 

****** 

What  of  the  men  responsible  for  issuing  these 
prints  ?  They,  unfortunately,  are  almost  for- 
gotten, for  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the 
process  of  beautifying  eliminated  the  publication 
line  of  the  engraving.  Much  the  best  way  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  publishers  and 
draughtsmen    is    to    go    direct    to    the    "  Penny 
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NO.   V.     -"MR.    DUCROW  IN  THE  VICISSITUDE  OF  A  TAR  ' 
W.  COCKING  PUBL.  :    M.  AND  M.  SKELT 


Plains."  When  this  occurred  to  me,  I  went  to  see 
an  old  friend,  Mr.  Will  May,  the  theatrical  costumier 
in  Garrick  Street,  London,  who  uses  tinselled  and 
other  theatrical  prints  much  as  an  average  person 
uses  wallpaper.  He,  of  his  kindness,  promptly 
lent  me  several  pounds-weight  of  prints  to  exa- 
mine at  leisure,  from  which  I 
assembled  much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  follows.  Let  me  say  at 
once  that  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  exhaustive.  I  waded  through 
presentments  of  convulsive  mari- 
ners, of  what  Stevenson  happily 
calls  "  epileptic  combats,"  and  of 
ladies  with  clever  legs  and  super- 
lative bosoms,  until  my  mind 
reeled,  but  I  did  not  do  much 
more  than  skirt  the  fringe  of  a 
subject  which  would  easily  fill  a 
substantial  volume. 

Any  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
publishers  of  the  prints  is  to  en- 
counter the  traces  of  a  mass  of 
business  successions,  mergers, 
tie-ups,  which  do  not  make  for 
clarity.  Stevenson  says  that 
Skelt's,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  firms,  "  changed  its  name 
to  Park's,  to  Webb's,  to  Reding- 
ton's,  and  last  of  all  to  Pollock's  "  : 
a  pedigree  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two  stages,  is 
contradicted  bv  the  evidence  of  the 
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prints  themselves,  and  by  a  verbal  statement 
made  to  me  by  Redington's  successor,  of 
whom  more  anon.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  these  Theatrical 
Print  Warehouses  (as  they  were  often 
called)  were  closely  related,  and  did  a  deal 
of  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  Some 
instances  of  this  are  indicated  in  the 
alphabetically  arranged  list  of  publishers 
and  dealers  which  follows.  If  any  reader 
cares  to  supplement  it,  I  shall  gratefully 
receive  the  information.  Where  more 
than  one  address  has  been  found,  the 
alternative  is  given  in  brackets,  though 
the  order  is  not  necessarily  chronological. 
I  must  leave  their  rearrangement  to  some 
more  leisured  author.  Certain  changes 
of  address  may  be  due  to  a  renaming  or 
renumbering  of  streets,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Redington  and  Pollock.  It  should  be  added 
that  two  or  three  names  of  persons  have 
been  taken  from  "  Scenes  and  Charac- 
ters" ;  not  from  actual  theatrical  portraits. 
They  are  included  here  for  convenience. 
And  so  to  the  list  : — 

D.  Ash,  27,  Fetter  Lane  ;  Bailev  and 
Hunt,  188,  Fleet  Street  ;  J.  Bailey,  65, 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  ;  William  Cole,  10,  New- 
gate Street  (see  Hodgson  &  Co.)  ;  W. 
Clarke,  265,  High  Holborn,  near  the 
George  and  Blue  Boar  ;   Creed,  31,  Exeter 


No.  VII.- 

PUBL.  :    w. 


-"  MR.  HILL  AS  DICK  TURPIN  ON  BLA( 
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Street,  Strand  ;  Crawford,  3,  Dean  Street, 
Holborn  (and  sold  by  Redington,  q.v.)  ; 
Dyer  &  Co.,  13,  Dorset  Crescent,  East 
Road,  City  Road  (another  address  : 
109,  Aldersgate  Street)  ;  J.  Dyer,  13, 
Dorset  Street,  Hoxton  New  Town  ;  John 
Fairburn,*  no,  Minories  (other  addresses  : 
44,  Barbican  ;  and  Tabernacle  Walk, 
Finsbury)  ;  S.  Fairburn,  44,  Barbican  ; 
J.  Goulding  (see  A.  Park  and  J.  Colliding)  ; 
G.  Green,  6,  Chatham  Place,  Walworth 
(another  address  :  Lambeth  Square,  New 
Cut)  ;  J.  K.  Green, f  9,  Thurlow  Place, 
East  Walworth  (other  addresses  :  16,  Park 
Place,  East  Street,  Walworth  ;  34,  Lam- 
beth Square,  New  Cut)  ;  Hodgson  &  Co., 
10,  Newgate  Street  (see  William  Cole)  ; 
Hodgson,  Howes  &  Co.,  n,  King  Street, 

*  I  In-  names  of  J.  Fairburn  and  W.  S.  John- 
son are  sometimes  found  on  prints  of  the  same 
subject.  Thus  Mi.  Hill  as  Dick  Turpin  (No. 
vii.)  is  here  reproduced  from  a  coloured  plate 
published  t>y  Johnson  (n.d.)  ;  but  I  have  seen  a 
plain  impression  issued  by  Fairburn,  January 
4th,  1838. 

t  j.  K.  Green's  Battle  of  the  Alma,  a  set  of 
"  Scenes  and  Characters,"  published  December 
26th,  1 854,  from  Thurlow  Place,  was  "  Sold  whole- 
sale "  by  J.  T.  Wood,  J.  King  and  Redington. 
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Snow  Hill ;  Orlando  Hodgson,  22,  Macclesfield 
Street,  City  Road  [another  address  :  10,  Cloth  Fair)  ; 
Muss  I  [yams,  15,  Mint  Street,  Borough  (a  retailer  ; 
sold  J.  K.  Green's  prints)  ;  I.  James,  13,  Luke's 
Court,  Bow  Street;  W.  S.  Johnson*,  60,  St. 
Martin's  Lane  ;  J.  King,  56,  Seymour  Street, 
Euston  Square  (sold  J.  K.  Green's  prints)  ;  W. 
and  T.  Layton,  9,  Pettys  Court,  Hanway  Street  ; 
R.  Lloyd,  40,  Gibson  Street,  Lambeth,  near  the 
Coburg  Theatre  (later  re-christened  The  Old 
Vic.  ;  see  Skelt)  ;  J.  L. 
Marks,  17,  Artillery 
S1  reet ,  Bishopsgate 
Without  (another  ad- 
dress :  91,  Long  Lane, 
Smithfield)  ;  H.  Ma- 
thews, Acton,  Middle- 
sex ;  A.  Park,  47, 
Leonard  Street,  Taber- 
nacle Walk  (see  John 
Fairburn  ;  also  M.  &  M. 
Skelt)  ;  A.  Park  &  J. 
Goulding,  6,  Old  Street 
Road,  City  Road,  and 
61,  Oakley  Street,  Lam- 
beth ;  B.  Pollock,  73, 
Hoxton  Street  (late 
Redington,  q.v.,  and 
still  in  business)  ;  J. 
Redington,  208,  Hoxton 
Old  Town  (and  sold  by 
J.  Webb,  q.v.  ;  sold 
J .  K.  Green's  prints ; 
:-r'tf^  /;.  I',, Hock)  ;  J, 
Smart,  35,  Rathbone 
Place,  Oxford  Street  ; 
E.  Skelt,  2,  Lion  Place  ; 
M.  &  M.  Skelt  (or  M. 
Skelt,  or  M.  &  B.  Skelt  ; 
some  of  the  old  "  Scenes 
and  Characters  "  sheets 
are     headed      "  Skelt 's 

late  Lloyd's  "),  11,  Swan  Street,  Minories  (sold 
Park's  prints,  q.v.)  ;  S.  Stokes,  late  West's, t  13, 
Exeter  Street,  Catherine  Street,  Strand;  H.  J. 
Webb,  124,  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's  ;  J.  Webb,  75, 
Brick  Lane,  St.  Luke's  (sold  Redington's  and 
II '.  Webb's  prints  ;  see  also  J.  Wood)  ;  W.  Webb, 
254,  Bermondsey  Street,  Borough  (another  ad- 
dress :  49,  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's  ;  see  W.  West)  ; 
W.  G.  Webb,  19,  Cloth  Fair,  West  Smithfield  ; 
W.  West,  57,  Wych  Street,  opposite  the  Olympic 
Theatre  (sold  W.  Webb's  prints)  ;  J.  Wood,  Holy- 
well Street,  Strand  (sold  prints  on  which  his  name 
appears  in  company  with  Unit  of  J .  Webb,  q.v.  ; 
presumably  the  same  as,  or  related  to,  J.  T.  Wood,  33 
and4i,  Holywell  Street,  who  sold  J.  K.  Green's  prints  | . 

*  The  names  of  J.  Fairburn  and  W.  S.  Johnson  are  some- 
times found  on  prints  of  the  same  subject.  See  footnote 
on  previous  page.  Mr.  Hill  as  Dick  Turpin  (No.  vii.) 
supplies  an  old  instance  of  the  presentation  of  an 
antique  theme  in  "modern"  dress. 

'    It  is  not  yet  clear  to  m?  what  firm  of  Wast  this  was. 


NO.    IX. "  MRS.  FITZWILLIAM 
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Most  of  these  firms  flourished  about  the  'thirties 
and  'forties  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Creed, 
however,  was  well  established  before  the  'twenties, 
while  W.  G.  Webb,  W.  West,  Stokes,  Smart, 
Marks,  J.  Dyer,  Hodgson  &  Co.  all  belong  approxi- 
mately to  the  same  period  or  a  little  later.  Round 
about  the  time  of  Pickwick,  the  Fair  burns  (of 
whom  John  was  the  more  important),  M.  &  M. 
Skelt,  and  Park  were  among  the  most  note- 
worthy.     But   apart    from    datal    considerations, 

the  names  which 
have  attained  to  some- 
thing of  a  traditional 
status  are  those  of 
Skelt,  Redington,  and 
Pollock. 

*  *  *  * 

Of  all  the  firms  cited 
in  that  tedious  list,  but 
one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  survived  till  to-day. 
Anyone  who  cares  to 
journey  to  Hoxton,  in 
North  London,  will  find 
Mr.  B.  Pollock  pur- 
suing his  calling  as  a 
Juvenile  Theatrical 
Print  Publisher.  He 
lives  in  a  quaint  old 
Georgian  shop,  with  its 
original  window  of  many 
small  panes.  Within, 
the  clock  might  have 
run  down  half-a-century 
ago,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  Against  a  wall  are 
fitted  shelves  with  boxes 
each  bearing  a  scene  or 
sheet  of  Characters 
from  the  Juvenile 
Drama  affixed  to  its 
front.  Oliver  Twist,  The 
The  Corsican  Brothers, 
Timour  the  Tartar,  and  many  old  pantomimes 
are  still  procurable,  plain  or  coloured,  with  a 
book  of  the  words,  and  a  miniature  stage,  if 
you  wish  it.  And  part  of  the  rest  of  the  wall 
space  is  taken  up  with  "  plain  "  portraits,  forlornly 
awaiting  the  tinsel.  For  the  tinsel  ornaments  are 
no  longer  made,  as  Mr.  Pollock  (or  Mr.  May  in 
far-away  Garrick  Street)  will  tell  you,  though 
their  manufacture  can  only  have  ceased  in  our 
own  time.  It  is  not  long  since  examples  of  them 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  certain  shops,  though 
they  may  have  come  from  the  fag  end  of  a  stock. 
For  their  maker  found  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  foil,  and  the  dies  and  tools  were  given 
over  to  rust.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  tale  as  it 
was  told  to  me. 

Reminiscing  in  his  old-fashioned  shop — in  the 
vicinity  of  the  "  Brit.",  where  so  many  of  the  old 
melodramas  were  produced — Mr.  Pollock  will 
show  you  the  place,  at  the  angle  of  the  counter, 


AS  POLL  THE  PET,   IN  THE  PET 
[publ.  :    J.  FAIRBURN] 
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where  R.L.S.  used  to  stand,  reviving  his  child- 
hood's joys,  with  his  strange  smile  twisting  his 
features,  and  his  emaciated  hands  turning  over 
the  prints.  Mr.  Pollock  is  Redington's  son-in- 
law,  and  inherited  his  business  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Kcdington  sold  Skelt's  wares  doubtless  accounts 
for  Stevenson's  error  in  implying  that  Redington 
was  the  business  successor  of  Skelt,  Park,  and 
Webb.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr. 
Pollock  bought 
up  the  residue  of 
Park's  stock , 
which  again 
throws  some  light 
onthematter.  Mr. 
Pollock's  goods 
arc  the  real  old 
traditional  stuff. 
He  lias,  as  he 
told  me,  quanti- 
ties of  the  origi- 
nal plates  of 
copper  or  zinc, 
though  for  bet- 
ter preservation 
of  the  themes, 
the  engravings 
have  long  since 
Ijeen  transferred 
(so  lithographii 
^tones. 

In  the  course 
ot  my  life,  I 
have  had  few 
nunc  interesting 
e  X  peri  e  n  c  e  - 
than  my  coiner 
sation  with  Mr. 
Pollock,  in  sur- 
roundings so 
linking 


closelj 

the  past  wit  h  the 
present.  Bu1 

even  Mr.  Pol- 
lock may  feel 
that  I  have  writ- 
ten enough  of 
the      publishers, 

and  should  give  the  artists  a  chance. 

****** 

Naturally,  enough,  particulars  "1  the  men  who 
designed  the  subjects  and  the  men  who  engraved 
them  are  much  less  readily  come  by.  Work  of  this 
sort  was  mostly  anonymous,  though  occasionally  a 
signature  can  be  discovered.  In  the  case  of  No.  xii.. 
a  Tinsel  Print  of  Mr.  Kean  as  King  John,  the 
authorship  of  the  print  itself  has  been  attributed  b  i 
no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  the  well-known  engraver, 
Samuel  Cousins,  though  I  cannot  find  anything  in 
support  of  so  exalted  an  origin.  This  charai 
teristic  example  belongs  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ashwell, 
who  says  that  the  picture  has  been  in  her  family 


No.   V 
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for  many  years.  It  was  owned  by  her  grand- 
mother, who  died  in  1851,  and  came  to  Mrs. 
Ashwell  at  the  death  of  her  father  in  1900.  It 
measures  9  inches  by  8  inches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  print  of  Mr.  Kean  as 
Alexander,  which  was  No.  V.  in  Creed's  New 
Theatrical  Portraits,  is  clearly  signed  "  A.  Cour- 
cell  "  in  script  (No.  hi.).     This  was  published  by 

Creed  on  August 
24th,  1818,  and 
shows  that  the 
conventional 
blood -and- thun- 
der posture  was 
already  well  es- 
tablished,though 
there  is  a  faintly 
Flaxmanish 
tendency  in  the 
work  which  is 
more  pronounced 
in  No.  46  of 
West's  Theatric  al 
Portraits,  pub- 
lished in  1824, 
a  ml  sho w i  n g 
Miss  Foote  as 
Rebecca  in  Ivan- 
h  0  e  or  T  h  e 
Knight  Templar. 
I  he  latter  plate 
is  boldly  signed 
in  small  capitals, 
"  W.  West  Del 
1820,''  thus 
affording  an  in- 
stance of  a  pub- 
lisher who  could 
design  his  own 
plates.  As  a 
boldei  example 
by  the  same  hand 
mighl  be  cited 
one  of  Mr.  Vin- 
ing  as  Dirk 
Halt  e  r  a  1  c  k  , 

wlin  li  was  pub- 
lished iii  1824  as 
No.  44  of  the 
series  But  Wesl  did  not  do  all  his  own  work, 
t'H  "  E.  Blake  I."  is  appended  to  No.  81,  Mr. 
Huntley  as  Bagzed,  published  in  1825.  More 
interesting  than  this  is  the  fact  that  William 
Heath,  who  was  responsible  for  a  famous  set  of 
extra-illustrations  to  Pickwick,  was  working  for 
West.  "Drawn  and  Etched  by  W.  Heath" 
appears  on  a  plate  of  Mr.  Kirby  as  Clown  in  the 
New  Comic  Pantomime  of  Jink  &  fill  or  tin- 
Clown's  Disasters  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Lyceum. 

J.  L.  Marks  was  another  publisher  who  worked 
for  himself  on  occasion.  Bv  way  of  example, 
there  may  be  mentioned  his  plate  of  Mr.  Huntley 
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i/.v  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  numbered  47,  which 
hears  the  legend,  "  Marks  fee."  Among  those  who 
worked  for  M.  &  M.  Skelt  were  W.  Hornegold 
[e.g.  Mr.  H.  Kemble  as  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Cloth 
oj  Gold,  "  W.  Hornegold,  del.  et  sc.,"  with  fac- 
simile signature  of  the  actor),  and  one  Lloyd 
Mr.  Kean  as  Bajazet,  "  Lloyd  del.  et  sc."). 
The  latter  must  have  been  the  R.  Lloyd*  who 
engraved  a  series  of  plates  after  W.  Cocking, 
showing  the  celebrated  Ducrow  in  a  variety  of 
equestrian  episodes.  Mr.  Ducrow  in  the  Vicissi- 
tude of  a  Tar  (No.  v.)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  these.  Sailors-on-horseback  are  pro- 
verbially, if  sometimes  libellously,  compared  to 
hsh-out-of-water.  But  a  "  sailor  "  on  a  horse 
decked  out  as  a  "  man-of-war  "  is  a  sight  almost 
too  moving  for  words  to  express. 

"Park  Sculp" — had  he  any  connection  with 
the  publisher  Park  ? — appears  on  William  Cole's 
plate  of  Mrs.  Egerton  as  Meg  Merrilees  ;  "  Bruce, 
Brighton  "  is  the  legend  beneath  a  prostrate  figure 

*  Compare  with  R.  Lloyd  in  list  of  publishers. 


of    Mr.    Kean     as     Richard     III.  ; 

"  P.  Roberts  "  is  the  signature  un 

a  portrait  of  Mr.   T.   P.   Cooke  as 

The  Vampire  (No.  36,  New  Series), 

published    by    Hodgson,    Howes    & 

Co.  ;    while    the    initials    "  W.H." 

and  "  W.L."  are  found  respectively 

on  two  from  Hodgson  &  Co.  (Cassim 

Baba,  2d.  Dress,   Mr.   Atkins,    n.d., 

and   Mr.    Bradley   as   Alef  Achbar, 

1823).     If    "  W.H."     was    William 

Heath,    we    have    in    this    another 

venture  of  the  unofficial  illustrator 

of  Pickwick,  which  immortal  work, 

by  the  way,  was  published  in  parts 

in  1836-37. 

So  much,   then,   for  some  of    the 

artists.     It   must   not   be   supposed 

that  the  notes  I  have  given  indicate 

the  extent  of  their  output,  since  I 

have  confined  myself  to  picking  out 

prints    which    specially    suited    my 

purpose. 

*  *  *  * 

To  give  anything  approaching  a 
list  of  the  themes  is  downright  im- 
possible. One  might  as  well  embark 
on  a  history  of  the  drama  of  that 
day.  But  there  are  other  angles 
from  which  to  approach  the  subject, 
without  plunging  oneself  in  a  maze 
of  theatrical  anecdote.  Literary 
associations,  for  instance,  crowd 
thickly  about  these  theatrical  prints. 
Paul  Clifford,  the  highwayman,  re- 
minds one  of  a  very  dull  novel  by 
Bulwer  Lytton  ;  Jack  Sheppavd,  of 
[publ.  :  a  very  much  better  one  by  Harrison 
collection  Ainsworth.  Both  these  criminals 
were  the  "  heroes  "  of  plays  which 
won  immense  popularity,  and  some  of  the  prints 
of  Mr.  Collins  as  Paul  Clifford  are  distinctly 
effective.  Rob  Roy,  of  course,  leads  us  to  Scott,  as 
do  Dirk  Hatteraick  and  numerous  other  romantic 
figures.  Portraits  of  Grimaldi  in  character  recall 
Boz's  Memoirs  of  the  famous  clown ;  and  what  lover 
of  Thackeray  can  see  a  presentment  of  T.  P.  Cooke 
as  the  original  William  in  Black  Eyed  Susan  with- 
out being  reminded  of  that  other  performance  at 
Chatteris,  when  Bingley,  the  manager,  was 
"  great  "  in  the  part  ?  When  the  Fotheringay 
looked  so  lovely  as  Susan,  and  Garbetts  as  Captain 
Boldweather,  waving  an  immense  cocked  hat, 
exclaimed  that  "  Come  what  may,  he  will  be  the 
ruin  of  her."  In  Gone  Astray,  Dickens  made  fun 
of  another  nautical  melodrama,  which  he  had  seen 
at  the  old  East  London  Theatre.  Here  the  high 
spot  was  the  wreck  of  a  "  real  man-of-war,"  much 
dwarfed  by  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  crew.  "  It 
was  awful  to  suspect  the  pilot  of  treachery,  though 
impossible  to  avoid  it,  for  when  he  cried — '  We 
are  lost  !  To  the  raft,  to  the  raft  !  A  thunder- 
bolt has  struck  the  mainmast  !  ' — I  myself  saw 
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him  take  the  mainmast  out  of  its  socket  and  drop 
it  overboard." 

Very  good  fun,  plays  of  this  sort,  and  quite  as 
amusing  to  revive  as  Maria  Martin  or  any  of  the 
other  old  thrillers. 

Now  and  again  there  are  times  when  theatrical 
prints  help  us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  quite 
different  things.  Readers  of  Pickwick,  for  in- 
stance, are  sometimes  puzzled  by  an  allusion  to 
Apollo's  "  tunic."  It  concerns  the  preparations 
for  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  fancy  dress  "  Dejeune," 
when  Winkle  announces  that  Mrs.  Pott  is  going 
as  "  Apollo  "  "  Only  Pott  objects  to  the  tunic." 
'  He  is  right.  He  is  quite  right,'  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  emphatically." 

Anyone  who  does  not  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  passage  should  study  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Wavlett  or  the  incomparable 
Vestris,  as  Apollo  (No.  iv.).  Living 
when  he  did,  a  respectable  old 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Pickwick  might 
well  wax  emphatic  over  the  abbre- 
viated attire  considered  suitable  for 
the  "  god  "  on  the  stage.  Nowadays, 
we  should  regard  it  as  tiresomelv 
modest. 

But  if  Mr.  Pott's  jealousy  fell 
foul  of  Apollo's  tunic,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  a  dress  as 
adopted  by  Mrs.  H.  Lewis  as 
Ann  Jane  Thornton  the  Female 
Sailor  (publ.  J.  Fairburn),  or  Mrs. 
Vinini;  as  Rattlin  the  Reefer  (publ. 
A.   Park;    set'  No.  vi.).      Both  were 

breeches  parts  "  in  which  the 
players  succeeded  in  appearing  ag- 
gressively feminine.  In  this  respect 
they  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  veritable  Female  Sailor,  Mar} 
Anne  Talbot,  who,  in  her  later 
years,  inclined  to  the  stage,  Or. 
for  that  matter,  with  I'luebe  Hessel, 
the  Female  Soldier,  who  was 
wounded  at   Fontenoy.     I   call   her 

Hessel,"  as  that  is  the  way  her 
name  is  spelled  on  her  headstone  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas', 
Brighton,  which  gives  her  age  as 
108  (ob.  December  12th,  1821). 

Mrs.  Vining  of  the  print,  by  the 
way,  was  the  mother  of  the  late 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  who  scored  such 
a  success  in  comedy. 


Hitherto,  I  have  written  of  Tinsel  Prints  in  a 
theatrical  connotation,  though  presentments  of 
heroes  and  other  popular  favourites  were  en- 
graved and  embellished  in  precisely  similar  style. 
Besides  Vestris  and  Macready  may  be  ranged 
Nelson  and  Wellington,  decked  out  in  all  the 
finery  that  the  decorator's  fancy  was  able  to  devise. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  Dymoke  of  Scrivelsby, 
throwing  down  the  gage  in  Westminster  Hall  ; 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the 
Royal  Children  (depicted  with  bolster  legs)  are 
some  of  the  subjects  a  collector  may  reasonably 
look  to  obtain.  But  quaint  as  they  are,  these 
seldom  possess  as  great  an  appeal  as  the  thea- 
trical prints,  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  recall 
from  the  semi-obscurity  into  which  they  have 
fallen. 
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THE    ELIZABETH    SHRINE 

AT    MARBURG 

By  LAURENCE  SCHHECKEBIER 


The  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  in  Marburg 
has,  in  its  Elizabeth  Shrine,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  reliquaries  in  Germany.  It  is  a 
metal  sarcophagus  some  seven  feet  long  and  three 
feet  high,  with  a  transept  across  the  centre.  Full 
height  niches  at  the  ends  contain  figures  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth,  while  smaller  niches  with 
apostle  figures  of  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  inches 
high  fill  in  the  sides. 

The  whole  is  built  on 
a  very  distinct  archi- 
tectural frame  :  the 
pointed  gables  and  slen- 
der columns  of  the 
niches,  the  raised  ar- 
cades on  the  roof,  and 
parts  of  the  tracery 
combine  into  a  graceful 
upward  movement  that 
ends  in  the  curiously 
wrought  knobs  at  the 
top.  This  lightness  is 
further  increased  by 
the  colour  effects; 
jewels  and  enamel  work, 
mostly  of  a  luminous 
blue,  and  the  golden 
shimmer  of  the  polished 
metal,  form  a  remark- 
able lustre.  The 
strength  and  dignity  of 
the  Christ  and  apostle 
iigures  in  the  niches  are 
thereby    given     the  No.  I.— st.  Elizabeth 

highest  expression.  detail  of 


Reliefs,  framed  in  the  arcades  on  the  slanting 
roof,  portray  scenes  from  the  history  of  St. 
Elizabeth.  Their  simplicity  and  intensity  charac- 
terise in  themselves  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lives  of  the  Middle  Ages,  comparable  to  that  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  She  was  born  of  royal  blood, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Land- 
grave Ludwig  der  Heiligc 
of  Thuringia,  in  1227, 
divided  her  fortune 
among  the  poor  and 
lived  a  life  of  humble 
service,  caring  for  the 
sick  and  helping  the  un- 
fortunate. After  her 
death  in  1231,  her  bones 
were  kept,  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  Through 
the  gifts  of  the  many 
pilgrims  the  Teutonic 
Knights  were  able 
to  start  building 
the  c  h  u rch  a  n d 
shrine. 

To  connect  Marburg, 
its  church  and  sculp- 
ture, with  the  rest  of 
thirteenth-century 
Germany,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  while 
the  Elizabeth  Church 
was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  Gothic  Germany  in 
clothing  a  beggar  its  fusing  of  the  highly  de- 

no.  11.  veloped   French  Gothic 
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No       II  Illl-     MIK1M      Dl      si        ELIZABETH     AT     MARBURG 


G]   K M  \ N 


TH1KI  I  ENTH    I  ENTURY 


LENGTH,    7    FT. 


SILVER    GILT    ENRICHED    Willi    JEWELS    AND    ENAMEL    WORK 


forms  (Rheims)  with  the  German  space  conception 
(Westphalia),  it  was  lacking  in  church  plastic  in 
the  sense  of  that  of  Naumburg  and  Bamberg. 
Due  perhaps  to  the  different  set  of  influence-. 
Marburg's  cathedral  plastic  is  in  its  goldsmiths' 
work. 

The  shrine  and  its  style  show  influences  from 
several  directions.  The  general  character  of  tin- 
statuary  is  that  of  Rheims  Cathedral  (West  Portal). 
Several  figures  show  a  striking  similarity,  which 
quite  coincides  with  the  many  architectural  motifs 
from  the  Rheims  choir,  used  in  the  Elizabeth 
church.  The  actual  model  for  the  shrine  was 
undoubtedly  the  Maria  reliquary  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  has  the  same  general  plan  of  a 
centralised    construction     transept,    niches    with 


sainl   and  apostle  figures,  and  reliefson  the  rooi 

But  the  architectural  refinement  is  lacking  :  it 
has  the  effect  of  a  heavy  box-like  sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs,  figures  and  niches  set  on  as  simple 
decoration.  The  niches  are  broader  and  have 
heavier  columns  ;  the  statues  are  set  solidly 
within  the  niches  ;  the  reliefs  emphasise  strongly 
the  plastic  effect.  The  Marburg  figures  are  set 
up  on  bases,  and  the  reliefs  are  flatly  rendered 
so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  general  effect. 

Iht-  statues  reveal  a  remarkable  combination 
of  opposites — relief  conception  and  in-the-round. 
In  the  Christ  figure,  for  instance,  the  knees  are 
-piead  apart  and  the  body  is  compactly  bound 
together  as  in  relief.  The  head,  however,  is  free. 
Here    is    a    distinct    characteristic    of    the    Saxon 
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NO.    V.— THE    CHRIST    FIGURE    ON    THE    SHRINE    OF    ST.    ELIZABETH    AT    MARBURG 
GERMAN  THIRTEENTH    CENTURY 


tradition.  The  idea  of  the  head  raised  from  a 
relief-bound  body  seems  first  to  appear  in  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  Hildesheim  Cathedral  (eleventh 
century).  The  baptismal  font  {circa  1220)  in  the 
same  church  shows  a  refinement  of  this  idea  in 
its  reliefs  and  free  figures.  Similarities  between 
these  and  the  ones  in  Marburg,  especially  the 
figures  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  make  it  not  im- 
possible that  Hildesheim  craftsmen  worked  in 
Marburg  on  the  shrine. 


A  third  connection  is  that  with  the  choir  screen 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Mainz,  and  subsequently  with 
the  sculptors  of  Naumburg,  since  Naumburg 
artists  had  worked  in  the  Mainz  shops.  The 
Christ  of  the  Elizabeth  reliquary  has  many 
motives  from  the  throned  Christ  {Deesis)  on  the 
Mainz  screen — in  general  stance  as  well  as  details, 
such  as  the  handling  of  folds  and  the  hair.  The 
west  choir  of  Mainz  was  dedicated  in  1239,  the 
font  in  Hildesheim  dates  from  around  1220,  the 
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No.     VI. ST.     ELIZABETH     DIVIDING     HER     FORTUNE     AMONG     THE     POOR 

ONE    OF    THE    PANELS    ON    THE    SHRINE    OF    ST.    ELIZABETH     AT     MARBURG 


Naumburg  work  was  started  in  1249,  and  the 
canonisation  of  Elizabeth  took  place  in  1235 — so 
we  have  reason  to  believe  the  work  on  the  shrine 
was  begun  shortly  after  1235. 

Thus  we  have  a  fusion  of  different  elements  in 
the  Marburg  reliquary  :  the  Gothic  architectural 
feeling  through  its  connection  with  church  archi- 
ll ture,  a  plastic  strength  of  the  Naumburg  style, 
the  craftsmanship  in  metal  and  enamel  work  from 
the  Rhine  country,  and  the  sculpture-relief  of  the 


Saxon-Byzantine   tradition   from   Hildesheim     all 
re-shaped  with  a  startling  individuality. 

Similar  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ste.  Ode 
reliquary  (Amay)  ;  the  St.  Suitbertus  reliquary 
in  Kaiserswerth  has  the  same  arcades  and  similar 
reliefs  on  the  roof  ;  the  Remachus  shrine  in 
Stavelot  and  the  Maria  shrine  in  Huy  are  in  the 
same  style.  But  these  are  merely  followers  in  the 
art  and  show  no  further  development.  Here  in 
Marburg  is  the  zenith  in  shrine  craftsmanship. 
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Even  to  the  untrained  eye  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  these  six  tile  reliefs  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  is  instantly  apparent.  They  are,  un- 
fortunately, only  a  remnant  of  a  series  which 
formed  a  continuous  frieze  decorating  a  pagoda. 
Somewhat  similar  plaques  can  still  be  seen  on 
certain  pagodas  in  China,  so  of  their  architectural 
position  we  can  be  assured.  The  material  used 
is  the  common  grey  clay  of  North  China,  so 
familiar  in  kiln-baked  bricks  and  tiles  ;  there  is 
much  eartli  and  lime  incrustation  on  some,  while 
others  have  a  smooth  brown  patina  with  con- 
siderable polish.  It  is  not  strange  that  these  tiles 
should  show  some  damage  and  much  wear,  as 
their  position  on  the  outside  of  the  pagoda  would 
expose  them  to  all  the  changes  and  effects  of 
weather  ;  and  considering  the  smallness  of  their 
scale,  they  must  have  been  placed  low  enough  to 
attract  the  busy  fingers  oi  children  and  pilgrims. 
They  are  rectangular,  measure  eight-and-a-half 
inches  in  width,  and 
range  between  ten  and 
twelve  inches  in  heighl 
and  one  and  two  inches 
in  thickness.  Each  tile 
holds  a  standing  figure 
in  a  depressed  space 
framed  by  a  cusped 
arch,  the  sides  termina- 
ting in  graduated  scal- 
lops, which  form  a  lea! 
motif  when  the  tiles  are 
placed  side  1>\  side. 
The  carving  throughout 
is  in  high  reliei  and 
the  compositions  well 
handled  by  their  earlj 
unknown  sculptor.  The 
figures  are  a  group  of 
musicians  performing 
at  a  Buddhist  festival 
or  service  ;  they  are  not 
Bodhisattvas,  having  no 
crowns  or  jewels,  but 
attendant  girls  with 
Buddhistic  style  oi 
>  o  s  t  um  e  and  head 
'lii--. 


No.  i.  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved  piece  and 
shows  the  figure  in  full  front  view  playing  the 
p'i  pa,  a  large  mandolin-like  instrument  ;  the  left 
hand  grasps  the  neck  of  the  p'i  pa,  the  right  hand 
holds  a  puck  over  the  strings.  The  slender  girlish 
figure  wears  a  long  tunic  with  short  sleeves  and 
very  low  cut  neck,  and  a  long,  full  skirt,  from  which 
the  bare  feet  just  protrude.  Ends  of  a  scarf,  tied 
about  the  head,  float  out  above  each  shoulder, 
and  streamers  of  a  wide  sash  around  the  waist 
tall  curving  away  from  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  hair  is  arranged  in  a  high  chignon  with  a  large 
floral  medallion  in  front  ;  the  face  has  a  serene 
expression,  with  eyes  slightly  downcast.  The 
whole  effect  is  one  of  lightness  and  graceful 
motion  :  an  apsaras  erect  for  a  moment  to  pluck 
a   tunc  and  then  off  again  to  the  clouds. 

The  next  (No.  ii.)  is  a  dancing  girl  dressed  in 
a  very  thin  sleeveless  tunic  falling  to  the 
knee-,    below    which   a    full,    almost    transparent 

skirt  reaches  to  the  toes. 
rhe  sculptor  shows  ex- 
cellent understanding  oi 
body  form  and  move- 
ment in  the  treatment 
of  the  light  draperies  ; 
.1  sash  is  wound  about 
the  waist,  one  end  float- 
ing up,  while  the  other, 
twisting  over  the  shoul- 
der, falls  behind  the  left 
foot.  A  long  scarf  goes 
about  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  is  held  in 
each  hand,  while  the 
voluminous  folds  coil 
down  to  the  ground. 
The  figure  is  leaning 
forward,  head  down  and 
right  knee  and  right 
arm  flexed,  with  the  left 
arm  slightly  bent  back 
to  catch  the  scarf  as  it 
comes  around.  The 
headdress  is  similar  to 
No.  i.  The  nose  is  badly 
damaged,  but  the  small 
mouth     and     chin     are 
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evidence  of  the  once  lovely  face.  Possibly  she. 
too,  is  a  musician,  and,  abandoning  her  instrument 
in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment,  is  freeing  the 
rhythm  from  her  body. 

In  No.  iii.  the  girl  stands  with  body  ever  so 
slightly  bent  to  one  side,  and  plays  earnestly  on 
a  narrow  flute  pressed  against  the  lower  lip  and 
held  straight  down  against  her  chest  with  both 
hands.  Her  costume  is  like  that  of  No.  i.,  with 
full  folds  and  fluttering  scarves. 

No.  iv.,  though  badly  damaged  and  repaired 
about  the  face,  has  all  the  beauty  of  body  and 
line  found  in  the  others.  She  holds  a  wind 
instrument  with  both  hands,  diagonally  to  her 
mouth.  The  hair  is  ornamented  with  a  medallion 
on  each  side  of  the  high  coiffure.  Except  for  the 
very  long  scarf  over  the  shoulders,  the  body  is 
uncovered  to  the  waist,  where  a  low  girdle  supports 
a  full  skirt  falling  to  the  feet,  and  a  short  pointed 
over-skirt. 

The  fifth  shows  a  figure  in  profile,  erect  and 
playing  the  sheng,  or  bamboo  pipes.  The  ends  of 
the  head  scarf  float  out  and  one  long  sash-end, 
like  a  train,  trails  behind  the  figure,  giving  a 
strong  flowing  line  to  the  composition  ;  the  other 
end  falls  in  a  rich  curving  wave  in  front.  The 
profile  view  gives  us  a  splendid  idea  of  the  hair 
arrangement,  very  similar  to  the  modern  Japanese 
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method  :  a  pompadour  in  front  and  a  large  pro- 
truding roll  in  the  back,  around  which  the  scarf 
is  wound  and  the  medallion  affixed  in  front  ; 
below  this  roll  is  a  smaller  one,  low  on  the  neck. 
The  ears  are  large,  according  to  Buddhist  regu- 
lation, and  uncovered. 

The  last  (No.  vi.)  is  also  in  profile  and  shows 
a  figure  with  knees  and  back  slightly  bent,  head 
(in  three-quarter  profile)  turned  and  facing  out  ; 
tine  hand  holds  and  the  other  plays  a  musical 
instrument  resting  on  a  table.  The  pien  ch'ing  is 
a  well-known  ancient  Chinese  musical  instrument 
and  is  composed  of  two  superimposed  rows  of 
eight  jade  disks  pierced  and  suspended  from  a 
wooden  frame  with  decorated  floral  ends.  The 
disks  are  all  the  >ame  shape  and  size,  differing 
only  in  thickness,  and  the  thinner  the  stone  the 
lighter  the  note  ;  they  produce  a  melodious  and 
resonant  chime  when  struck  sharply  with  a  small 
hammer.  The  sculptor  has  had  evident  difficult v 
with  perspective  as  we  know  it,  but  this  does  not 


affect  the  charming  scheme  of  the  design,  and, 
except  for  a  bad  repair  about  the  chin  and  chest, 
the  figure  is  a  lovely  finale  to  the  series. 

I  attribute  these  pieces  to  the  Sung  dynasty 
because  they  show  well-planned  compositions  and 
careful  fitting  of  designs  into  spaces.  The  treat- 
ment, too,  of  soft  draperies  revealing  well-formed 
body  structure  beneath,  shows  an  advancement 
over  the  stiffness  and  angular  forms  of  earlier 
\v<  >rk,  and  there  is  true  artistry  in  the  irresistible 
play  of  light  and  shade  about  these  pieces.  An- 
other important  feature  is  the  exclusion  of  super- 
fluous  detail,  so  confusing  and  crowded,  which 
often  characterises  Ming  workmanship.  The 
figures  are  rounded  but  still  slender,  and  there  is 
.1-  yet  no  exaggeration  of  fatness  which  so  surely 
comes  in  the  later  degeneration  of  this  style  (as 
seen  in  many  of  the  wood  sculptures  of  the 
Ming  dynasty),  but  there  is  a  slight  indication 
that  it  is  on  its  way,  for  example,  in  the  body  of 
No.  iv. 
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No.   I.-  --LEF1   :      THREE  VIEWS  OF  THE  LEATHER  J  ACK  OF  THE  CITY  RINGERS  OF  LINCOLN,  DATED  I782 
NO.    II. RIGHT  I      LEATHER    JACK    OF    THE    RINGERS    OF    ST.    MARY'S,    STAFFORD  MADE    I75O 


Leathern  "Ringers'  Jacks." 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  retain  in  belfries 
vessels  designed  to  hold  liquid  refreshment  for 
the  ringers.  Generally  these  were  of  glazed 
earthenware — of  which  material  a  number  of 
specimens,  of  seventeenth-century  (and  later)  date, 
still  exist.  More  uncommonly,  they  were  of 
leather,  and  the  researches  of  the  writers  have 
revealed  the  existence  of  two  such  specimens,  a 
brief  description  of  which  may  interest  readers. 

The  earlier  example  (No.  ii.)  is  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stafford,  this  being  a  very 
fine  "  Ringers'  Jack  "  of  black  leather.  Its 
dimensions  are  : — Height,  19^  inches  ;  largest 
girth,  31  inches  ;    diameter  at  mouth,  8  inches  ; 


No.  III. SHEEP  BOOTS  FOR  HIND  AND  FORE  HOOFS 
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width  over  handle,  15  inches  ;    capacity,  27  pints. 
On  the  handle  is  inscribed  : — 
"  Edward  Baret  and  Ralph  Burton  made  mee 
1750,"  and  under  the  spout  : — 
"  Joseph  Dickinson 
Rector.     N.  Griffin 
P.  Church  Warden  " 
below  which  follows  a  list  of  names  of  the  ringers 
of    1750,    and    the    definite  description  : — "  Bell 
Ringers  of  the  P.  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary." 

Incised  on  one  side  are  the  names  of  a  subsequent 
band  of  ringers  : — 

T.    WOOD 
\V.    FINLOW 
T.    LITHGOW 
T.    KENDERDINE 
W.    TILDESLEY 
J.    HUBBARD 
J.    GOODWIN 
T.    TILDESLEY 
RINGERS 
1798 

Ihe  other  specimen,  of  slightly 
later  date,  is  the  "  Ringers'  Jack  " 
formerly  the  property  of  the  City 
Ringers  of  Lincoln  (No.  i.).  This 
is  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the 
Stafford  Jack,  but  slightly  smaller, 
its  dimensions  being  : — Height,  15I 
inches  ;  diameter  at  base,  9!  inches  ; 
at  the  mouth,  4^  inches  by  3!  inches  ; 
capacity,  22  pints.  It  is  more 
elaborately  embellished  than  the 
Stafford  specimen,  the  various  in- 
scriptions being  given  herewith  :— 


Notes 


On  the  front  :— 1782,  city  ringers. 
Round  the  vessel  the  inscription  reads  :— 

THIS    JACK 
WAS   THE    GIFT   OF 

Alderman  Bullen 

To  the  Company  of  Ringers. 

On  one  side  is  represented  a  bell  ;    on  the 

other,    the   city   arms.     The   fact   that    this 

Jack  was  presented  by  an  Alderman  (who, 


incidentally,  was  Mayor 
year  preceding  that 
stated  on  the  vessel) 
shows  that  the  City 
Ringers  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the 
donor.  It  is  evident 
that  their  office  was  by 
way  of  being  a  civic 
one. 

For  the  photograph 
of  this  Jack  the  writers 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  of  the  City  and 
County  Museum,  Lin- 
coln.—J.R.N.     &    E.M. 

Sheep  Boots. 

Though  I  had  heard 
previously  of  boots  be- 
big  worn  by  sheep  to 
prevent  detection,  it 
was  not  until  1916, 
when  I  was  in  the  Army 
during  the  Great  War, 
that  I  first  encountered 
v.)    which    were   said   to 
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for   both 


home  in  Glen  Falloch,  Loch  Lomond — where 
we  have  a  few  herds  of  wild  goats,  which 
come  to  have  their  kids  on  the  low  ground 
— that  sheep  and  goats  will  not  follow  the 
same  trail.  Each  animal  would  take  a  new 
trail  made  by  its  own  species.  And  when 
herded  together,  as  in  gathering,  the  goats 
seem  to  wander  to  the  outside  edge  of  a 
gather  flock. 

Goats  have  been  used  from  an  early  date 
as  beasts  of  burden 
where  illicit  stills  have 
been  in  use.  As  is  well 
known,  illicit  stills 
used  to  be  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Highlands  ; 
and  the  reason  for  sheep 
being  used  by  the  smug- 
gler can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that 
goats  are  not  to  be  seen 
in  numbers,  whereas 
sheep  are   numerous. 

Sheep  having,  as  I 
said,  a  keen  sense  of 
smell,  this  peculiarity 
was  evidently  known  to 
such  persons  as  were  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  a 
sheep  from  someone  in 
the  near  neighbourhood. 
The  indomitable  per- 
sistence of  sheep  steal 
ing  and  cattle  lifting  on 


and 

sheep 


and  dogs.  The  owner  was  reputed  to  be  a  man 
who  did  a  hit  oi  smuggling  and  slice])  stealing  in 
his  early  youth. 

For  a  long   time   the  exact    idea   oi    these   boots 
puzzled  me,   and   it   was  not   until   I   met   an  old 
drover,    who   was   also    a    Scotch    hill    shepherd, 
that    I     was    enlightened.       According    to    this 
man,   sheep  give   oil    an    unctuous  odour,    which 
comes  from  their  feet,  and  which  is  rathei   lasting 
in  its  nature,  especially  when  the  weather  is  moist. 
This  is  why  sheep  follow  a  track:    sheep-tracks 
are  well  enough  known  to  most,  so  thev  need  not 
be  described  ;   but 
few  people  realise 
that    sheep    show 
certain  symptoms 
when  they  cross  a 
track     made      by 
another  flock.      A 
trained    hill    herd 
can      detect      the 
reason    of    action. 

Sheep  have  evi- 
dently a  keen  sense 
of  smell.  I  no- 
ticed recently, 
when   visiting  my 
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illustration  from  certain 
commission  which  sat  at 
Jedburgh,  under  the  Presidenc}  of  Traquair,  as 
late  as  [637.  Under  the  new  regulations,  sheep 
stealers  were  sentenced  to  death  when  found 
guilty.  In  that  year,  thirty  Border  thieves  were 
hanged  ami  fifteen  others  banished,  never  to 
return.  Jeddard  justice  is:  "  First  hang,  then 
try."  No  wondei  the  inventive-minded  sheep 
-iciler  thought  boots  would  save  hi-  neck  ;  but 
did  they  ?     A.  MacLennan. 


A  Game  of  Skittles. 
Thai  valuable,  but 


NO.     V.        SOLE    OF    SHEEP    BOOT    (SEE    NO.     III.) 


till  too  seldom  frequented, 
institution,  The 
( iclfrye  Museum, 
in  the  Kingsland 
Road,  Shoreditch, 
contains  few  mor< 
.  amusing  bygones 

k-i ,  than  the  ninepin 
board  lent  by 
Major  R.  F.  John- 
son (Xo.  i\\).  This 
pleasing  example 
dates  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  what 
must  now  be 
called  the   "  old  " 
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Georgian  period.  Such  boards  may  still  be  found 
in  ancient  inns  ;  while,  in  recent  years,  a  modern 
(and  rather  less  picturesque)  adaptation  has  been 
introduced  in  country  places.  The  game  is  re- 
minisi  ent  of  bumble-puppy.  The  string  is  wound 
round  the  central  pole,  and  the  ball  causes  it  to 
unwind,  at  length  knocking  over  some  of  the 
ninepins,  though  to  secure  a  "  floorer  "  requires 
.oiiMderable  knack.  One  jerk  of  the  wooden 
contrivance  beneath  sets  all  the  tufted  ninepins 
erect  again. 

Illustrated  articles  on  The  Geffrye  Museum,  by 
Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  and  on  English  Bygones  in  the 
Geffrye  Museum,  by  the  Curator,  Ernest  Hawking, 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  (July,  1929,  and 
January,  193°)- 

A  Bracket  Clock  by  Markwick  Markham. 

The  important  example  of  a  mid-eighteenth- 
century  bracket  clock,  illustrated  in  No.  vi.,  is 
by  that  well-known  and  prolific  maker  of  such 
clocks,  Markwick  Markham.  Markham's  clocks 
were  unusually  elaborate  as  regards  their  ormolu 
mounting.  He  specialised  in  making  bracket 
clocks  and  watches  for  export  to  the  Near  East, 
and  the  highly  ornamented  clock  cases  particularly 
appealed  to  the  ornate  taste  of  the  Turk.     English 


bracket  clocks  and  watches  that  were  designed  foi 
the  Turkish  market  had  dials  inscribed  with 
Turkish  numerals,  and,  to  avoid  offending  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  Oriental,  no  animal  or 
human  motif  of  decoration,  such  as  a  mask  or 
animal  head,  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
ornament.  Many  had  the  case  made  of  ve- 
neered tortoiseshell,  usually  red,  but  sometimes 
green. 

The  clock  under  review  is  of  the  type  that  was 
exported.  The  corner  pieces  of  the  dial,  whose 
design  is  one  that  usually  includes  a  mask,  have 
vases  of  flowers  instead  ;  but  the  dial,  with  it^ 
Roman  numerals,  undoubtedly  shows  that  it  was 
made  for  the  home  market.  The  ormolu  mounts 
are  of  fine  quality  with  a  hand-chased  finish,  and 
the  woodwork  is  veneered  with  pearwood  ebonised. 
The  movement  is  a  three-train  musical  movement, 
and  plays  two  tunes  on  eight  bells.  This  last 
was  a  feature  often  introduced  into  these  clo<  .  b, 
music  appealing  strongly  to  the  Oriental  fancy. 
A  word  of  warning  to  collectors  of  this  type  of 
bracket  clock.  Since  examples  which  have  dials 
inscribed  with  Turkish  numerals  are  of  less  value 
than  those  with  the  Roman  variety,  an  hour  circle 
marked  with  the  latter  figuring  is  sometimes 
substituted. — R.S. 


\(,      VI. TWO    VIEWS    OF    BRACKET    CLOCK,    BY    MARKWICK    MARKHAM 
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(Wo.  845) 


Unidentified  Painting 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents. 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  845). 

Sir, — Information  is  desired  concerning  this 
picture,  which  is  painted  on  an  oak  panel,  approxi- 
mately 33  in.  by  23  in.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch 
School,  about  1630,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  Brueghel  and   Rubens. 

The  picture  was  brought  to  England  from  the 
Continent  about  eighty  years  ago,  and  has  not 
been  publicly  exhibited,  having  remained  in  the 
possession  of  one  family.  At  the  time  it  was 
brought  over,  it  was  definitely  stated  to  be  by 
Rubens  and  to  depict  Martin  Luther  preaching 
on  the  Rhine,  although  1  note  bv  your  corres- 
pondence that  you  do  not  consider  this  to  coincide 
with  the  picture  itself. — W.  H.  Coutts. 

New  York  on  Glasgow  (?)  Ware. 
Sir, — In  your  March  issue,  under  the  heading 
of    "  American    Art    Notes,"    you    give    a    very 
interesting  paragraph  relating  to  "  Staffordshire 
Ware,"  depicting  views  of  New  York. 


I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  small  plate 
on  which  is  shown  the  "  Park  Theatre  "  (No.  iv.), 
as  I  have  two  plates  with  the  same  scene  and  oak 
and  acorn  border,  but  without  the  medallion-  or 
the  little  view  at  the  foot.  At  the  back  of  one  of 
mv  plate-  there  1-  printed  in  blue,  under  the  glaze, 
"  Park  Theatre,  New  York,"  and  on  the  back  of 
the  other  there  is  printed  in  blue,  under  the  glaze, 
the  maker's  name,  viz.,  John  Geddes,  Verreville 
Pottery,  Glasgow. 

While  there  is  certainly  a  difference  between 
the  plate  you  illustrate  and  those  in  my  possession, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  two  Potteries  would  use 
a  style  of  border  which  was  exactly  the  same  in 
all  respects,  as  I  have  very  carefully  compared 
the  illustration  with  the  above-mentioned  plates. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  the 
plate  with  view  of  Park  Theatre  being  classified 
as  "  Staffordshire,"  it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Yerreville  Pottery,  Glasgow. 

According  to  L.  Jewitt,  the  Verreville  Pottery 
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(No.  846) 
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was  originally  built  about  1777  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Geddes  about  1806  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  not  to  manufacture  crown  or  bottle 
glass.  Mr.  Geddes  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
flint  glass  until  1820,  when  he  commenced  making 
earthenware,  as  well  as  glass. — V.  J.  Gumming. 

Loan  Exhibition  at  Exeter. 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Loan  Exhibition 
"1  early  Devonshire  land-  and  seascape  painters  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  Museum  Gallery  at 
Exeter  in  July  and  August  of  this  year. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  any  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  A.  B.  Johns,  Samuel  Prout,  John 
Gendall,  F.  R.  Lee,  T.  H.  Williams,  J.  F.  Stevens, 
N.  Condy  or  Thomas  Luny  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  lend,  perhaps  they  would  be  kind  enough 
to  communicate  with  F.  R.  Rowley  (Curator, 
R.A.M.  Museum,  Exeter). 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  84b). 
Sir, — As  it  seems  permissible  to  ask  such  service 


through  The  Connoisseur,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  any 
information  as  to  the  identity  of  an  old  oil  portrait 
in  my  possession,  attributed  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

It  came  to  my  ancestor,  John  Brice,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  My  family  notes 
only  show  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  "  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hatley,  of  London,"  with  whom  John 
Brice  was  associated  in  business. — Arthur  T. 
Brk  e  (Washington,  D.C.). 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  847). 
Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  a  charming  oil 
painting,  24.I  in.  by  20^  in.,  of  a  young  girl  in 
a  cream  dress,  holding  a  black  and  white  dog 
under  her  right  arm.  This  picture  is  ascribed  to 
a  well-known  eighteenth-century  artist.  I  should 
appreciate  it  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give 
me  information  as  to  the  subject,  or  painter. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  a  regular  reader 
and  subscriber  to  The  Connoisseur,  and  should 
be  glad  if  you  could  publish  my  request  in  your 
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"  Notes  and  Queries  " 
pages. — T.  Rishworth. 
[The  photograph  sug 
gests  a  painting  of  the 
late  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteen  t  li  cent  urv. 
-Ed.] 

Unidentified 

Portrait  (No.  848). 
Sir,  Can  any  oi  your 
readers  help  me  to  iden- 
tify the  subject  of  this 
portrait.  Opinions 
have  been  expressed 
that  the  painting  is  by 
George  Romney,  but  no 
agreement  lias  been 
reached  as  to  the  sitter. 
On  the  latter  point  I 
wrote  to  the  National 
Portrait  Caller  y  . 
whence  I  was  referred 
to  you. 

The  painting  measures 
30  in.  by  25  in.  The 
subject  wears  a  dark  (No-  8^ 
blue  coat,  brown  waistcoat,  and  darker  brown 
breeches  ;  the  brass  coat  buttons  have  a  faint 
splash  of  red  on  them  ;  the  hair  is  heavily  painted  ; 
the  flesh  lightly  so.  On  the  back  of  the  canvas 
are    figures    as    follows,    with    a    crown   on    their 
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—Harry  Walton. 

[Judging  from  the 
photograph  only,  we 
should  not  be  prepared 
to  range  ourselves 
with  those  who  see  in 
this  portrait  a  work 
from  Romney's  brush. 
The  mark  on  the  can\  as 
is  a  duty  stamp — a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  publish  sonic 
notes.      Ed. 

UnIDENTIFIE  I' 

Portrait  (No.  849). 
Sir, — I  have  long  had 
in  my  possession  an  oil 
painting  of  a  charming 
woman,  apparently  an 
eighteenth-century 
beauty,  which  I  should 
be  grateful  if  some  rea<  ler 
could  identify.  The  size  of  the  canvas  is  30^  in. 
by  25!  in.  The  painting  is  in  the  original  con- 
dition, as  is  likewise  the  gold  frame.  Any  in- 
formation about  the  work  that  a  reader  can  furnish 
would  be  greatlv  appreciated. — H.  Whitfield. 
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THE     REVIEWED    REPLIES 
TO    THE    REVIEWER 

AND    THE    EDITOR    RESPONDS 


1/;.  Cescinsky  is  aggrieved  at  the  criticism  that  his  book  has  received  in  The  Connoisseur.      This  is  only  natural. 
Is  he  Hunks  that  he  can  refute  the  criticisms,  I  have  given  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so.     In  this  action,  I  have  followed  tin- 
usual  policy  pursued  in  The  Connoisseur  of  allowing  authors  and  artists,  who  feel  that  comments  on  their  work  in  its  pages 
are  unfair  or  misleading,  freely  to  place  their  contentions  before  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Cescinsky  has  made  so  many  and  such  vehement  charges  of  quotations  from  his  work  having  bem  garbled  or  divorced 
from  their  contents,  that  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  print  his  "  reply  "  and  the  rejoinder  to  it  in  parallel  columns.  Thus, 
if  anything  is  actually  garbled  in  the  latter,  the  reader  will  be  in  a  position  instantly  to  detect  it. 

As  I  promised  Mr.  Cescinsky  to  print  his  letter  without  alteration,  I  have  done  so  ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  apologise  to  readers 
of  The  Connoisseur  for  putting  before  them  so  much  matter  that  is  impertinent  ;  and  also  to  a  well-known  writer,  whose  name 
is  dragged  into  the  controversy  without  warranty. — C.R.G. 


Mr.  Cescinsky's   Reply 


The  Editor  has  extended  to  me  the  courtesy  of  allowing 
me  to  reply  to  the  review  of  my  book,  The  Gentle  Art 
of  Faking  Furniture,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 
This  review  is  anonymous,  and  this  anonymity  I  propose 
to  respect,  although  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the 
author. 

A  reviewer  has  the  right  not  only  to  review  a  book, 
but  to  criticise  it  and  even  to  express  his  (or  her)  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  with  regard  to  it,  and  no  matter  how 
little  the  author  may  relish  the  criticisms,  he  has  no  ground 
for  reply.  When,  however,  he  states  certain  facts  and 
these  are  challenged,  it  is  quite  another  matter.  An 
author  of  a  technical  book  owes  it  to  his  publisher  to  be 
as  reasonably  certain  of  his  data  as  is  humanly  possible. 
He  cannot  well  demand  that  the  one  edition  shall  be 
suppressed  and  another  issued  because  of  mistakes  due 
to  his  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incumbent  on  anyone  who  points 
out  mistakes  to  be  doubly  sure  of  his  (or  her)  facts  before 
so  doing.  There  is  no  position  more  ridiculous  than  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  being  corrected  by  his  class,  especially 
when  he  has  bounced  himself  into  the  position  of  a 
teai  ln-r  unasked  and  unwanted. 


The  Editor's  Comment 

Apparently  Mr.  Cescinsky  thinks  that  a  reviewer  lias 
a  perfect  right  to  express  his  (or  her)  personal  likes  or 
dislikes  when  criticising  a  book,  but  must  not  challenge 
statements  of  fact.  What  practical  purpose  could  a 
review  serve  if  confined  within  such  limits  ?  If  Mr. 
Cescinsky's  simile  of  a  schoolmaster,  applied  to  the 
reviewer,  means  anything  beyond  mere  abuse,  the  only 
inference  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  the  notice 
nl  his  work,  which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur,  was 
"  unasked  and  unwanted."  This  is  not  so.  The  book 
was  sent  to  The  Connoisseur  for  review  in  the  ordinary 
way. 


Before  proceeding  to  details,  let  us  consider  the  review 
as  a  whole.  Here  is  an  expensive  book,  which  was  read 
by  Chapman  &  Hall  in  MS.  before  publication.  It  was 
sent  out  for  review,  and  received  favourable  notii  < :s 
everywhere  (with  one  exception,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
presently).  What  has  our  reviewer  to  say  in  its  favour  ? 
Not  one  word.     It  is  utterly  bad  and  wrong  throughout. 

I  lowever  severe  and  drastic  criticisms  may  be,  I  cannot 
complain  so  long  as  they  are  just,  but  what  do  I  find 
here  ?  When  a  quotation  is  made  it  is  either  garbled 
or  divorced  from  its  context.  When  our  reviewer  calls 
my  data  into  question,  he  is  demonstrably  wrong  in  every 
instance  ;  the  "  teacher  "  shows  unmistakably  that  he 
is  not  even  a  good  pupil.     Above  all,  there  is  personal 


Mr.  Cescinsky  implies  that  because  a  book  has  been 
issued  by  publishers  of  deservedly  high  reputation  and 
has  received  favourable  reviews  in  various  publications, 
it  should  not  be  severely  criticised.  Obviously,  the  higher 
the  credentials  with  which  incorrect  statements  are 
endorsed,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  controverting  the 
latter.  And  Mr.  Cescinsky's  book  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  has  either  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole. 
In  his  Introductory  Chapter,  which  sets  forth  the  thesis 
of  the  work,  he  puts  forward  a  mass  of  irrelevant  figures 
to  show  that  well  over  nine-tenths  of  the  furniture 
displayed  in  museums,  private  collections  and  dealers' 
shops  as  eighteenth-century  work,  must  be  modern,  and 
goes  on  to  urge  that  a  "  real  expert  "   on  old   furniture 
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spite  shown  everywhere,  and  a  spiteful  reviewer  is  not 
a  nice  object,  be  he  ever  so  correct  in  his  facts.  Our 
individual  mixes  up  spleen  and  inaccuracy  in  equal 
proportions. 


must  necessarily  have  been  a  practical  furniture  makei 
— like  Mr.  Cescinsky.  The  first  contention  is  both  absurd 
and  mischievous  ;  the  second  exalts  one,  out  of  many 
forms  of  knowledge  useful  to  a  furniture  expert,  into  .1 
position  of  supreme  importance.  The  criticism  was  not 
confined  to  these  two  points,  but  was  extended  so  as  to 
controvert  statements  of  alleged  facts  taken  almost  at 
random  from  every  section  of  the  book,  and  many  others 
might  have  been  cited  had  space  permitted.  The  absence 
of  praise  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Cescinsky's  book  was 
"  utterly  bad  and  wrong  throughout,"  only  that,  in  our 
opinion,  no  section  of  it  was  sufficiently  free  from  error 
as   to   merit   recommendation. 


At  the  outset,  our  reviewer  adopts  a  scornful  attitude 
towards  me  because  I  claim  to  have  commenced  in  tin- 
workshop,  and  he  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  1- 
not  technical  :  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  glories  in  the 
fact.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  a  man  who  has  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  surgery  from  books  may  be  a  fine  surgeon. 
but  I  should  prefer  that  he  did  not  operate  on  me.  1 
suggest  he  commence  with  our  reviewer  instead,  if  only 
to  eradicate  a  few  ot  his  bumps,  that  of  bumptiousness 
as  a  start. 


Mi  Cescinsky's  comparison  appears  singularly  inapt. 
A  surgeon,  unlike  a  furniture  maker,  does  not  construe  1 
the  subjects  on  which  his  skill  is  employed.  And  a 
consulting  furniture  expert  is  wanted  to  give  opinions 
on  tlic  pieces   he       vet-,"   not   to  operate  on  them. 


The  reviewer  commences  with  a  gross  and  wanton 
inaccuracy.  I  did  not  write  my  book  to  teach  the 
inexpert  how  to  detect  lakes  in  old  Knglish  furniture 
Had  he  read  the  concluding  paragraph  oi  the  Preface, 
he  would  have  found  that  I  stated  just  the  rever-e  (.111 
my  words  be  clearer?  "  This  book,  then,  while  it  does 
not  attempt  to  supply  expert  knowledge  to  tin-  inexpert 
(not  even  an  entire  library  could  do  this)  yet  does  en- 
deavour to  point  the  ways  in  which  such  knowledge  can 
be  obtained.  If  it  succeed  only  in  tin-,  then  it  has 
accomplished  all  that   I   set  out  to  do." 

I  can  only  assume  our  reviewei  neglected  to  cut  this 
le.il  with  his  paper-knife.  It  is  a  pity,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  this  timely  reference  will  save  him  the  expense 
of  buying  that  library  to  which    I   have  jusl    referred. 

I  In-  next  reference  1-  to  two  settees  illustrated  on 
Plate  v  which   I  describe  as  fakes       ["he  reviewer  poinl 

out  that  I  illustrated  one  m  my  first  book  ol  twentj 
years  ago,  and  described  it  a-  genuine.  Tin-  1-  perfectlj 
correi  t .  hut  may  1  quote  the  last  paragraph  ol  Chapter  1  ? 
Bj  .1  fortunate  or  unfortunate— chance,  I  happen  to 
be  in  a  somewhat  favourable  position  [wenty  years 
ago,  when  1  wrote  m\  first  book,  I  commenced  with  the 
idea  that  pieces  acquired  by  millionaires  and  p. ml  foi 
from  a  bottomless  purse  must  be,  ipso  facto,  genuine 
I  have  taken  photographs  ol  main  ol  the  piece-  which 
wen-  the  ornament-  oj  1  ollei  tions,  <>t  tli.it  tune,  but  which 
have  been  dispersed  since  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to 
use  these  in  the  illustration  ol  succeeding  chapters,  and 
to  indicate  m  wh.it   manner  they  fall   from  grace." 

Yes  !  twenty  years  ago  I  was  taken  in  1>\  tin-  settee 
So  was  a  well-known  collector  whom  our  reviewer  know- 
perfectly  well  So  w.i-  The  Connoisseur  when  the 
-ettee  was  illustrated  in  it-  pages  .1-  .1  genuine  example 
flie  other  settee  on  the  ,.ime  page  1-  illustrated  in  the 
late  Percy  Macquoid's  Age  of  Mai  jure  108       We 

all  make  some  mistakes,   in  our  time,  that  1-,   with   the 


\     -mill. 11         grOSS    and     wanton     lnaccuracv  "     (!)     al-o 

appears  in  the  review  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
February  25th,  which  presumably  Mr.  Cescinsky  include 
among  the  favourable  notices"  of  his  book.  The 
quotation  1-  .1-  follows: — "  He  (Mr.  Cescinsky)  has  done 
little  more  than  -well  the  already  large  volume  of  literature 
which  professes  to  teach  the  uninitiated  how  to  'spot' 
antiques  or  their  fakes."  \  ml  then  there  is  Mr.  Ces<  insky, 
himself,  on  the  purport  of  hi-  book,  page  5: — "Messrs 
Chapman  &  Hall,  who  have  tin-  faith  which  moves 
mountain-,  appear  to  think  that  I  can  write  a  book 
etting  forth  all  I  know  or  should  know,  about  the  de 
tection  ol  lake-  in  English  Furniture  and  Woodwork, 
and   1   ha\ e  1 nised  to  do  my  1  >■ 


Mr  Cescinsky  doe-  not  like  it  because  it  was  pointed 
ou1  tli.it  i  >ettee  described  111  his  English  Furniture  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  as  genuine,  is  included  in  his 
present  book  among  the  fake-  This  error  was  singled 
out  from  a  number  ot  other-  in  the  earlier  work  because 

it     exemplified     the    fallacy    oJ    \b     Cescinsky's    tl 

concerning  the  supreme  importance  of  workshop  trail 
to  .1  furniture  expert       Mr   <  e-<  m-kv  tries  to  counter  the 
pomt   bj    saying  that   the  -ettee  was  also  illustrated    1 
The  Connoisseur  a-  genuine.     It  wa-,  in  fact,  used  to 
illustrate  an  article,  dealing  with  the  styles  of  furniture 
during  The  Years  of  Mahogany,  by  an  author  who  1-  now 
dead.      Probablv  he  included  it  as  exemplifying  a  "  typi 
he   make-  no  dire,  t   ,illu-ion   to  it   in  the  text.      I   say 
obably,"  because  this  was  in  1909,  when  the  magazine 
wa-  in  different  ownership,  and  conducted  by  an  Kditor 
who  died  eighteen  years  ago,  and  ol  whose  literary  stafl 
not    a   single   member  1-  now    connected   with  The  Con- 

\'  USSEUR. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cesi  insky,  guided  by  the  expert 
knowledge  he  had  gained  a-  a  prai  tical  workman,  was 
able   to   pronounce   that   tin-   "  beautiful   specimen  "    was 
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striking  exception  of  the  writer  of  this  review,  who  makes 
them   .ill   t!i«'  time. 


"  of  finer  quality  "  than  an  unquestionably  fine  and 
genuine  piece  at  Nostell  Priory,  and  to  add  that  "  Bees- 
wax and  friction  for  over  a  century  have  turned  the 
colour  to  a  beautiful  bronze  shade." 


I  mentioned  thirteen  points  for  the  expert  because  1 
could  not  think  of  a  fourteenth.  Design  and  fine  pro- 
portion do  not  constitute  one,  emphatically,  as  for  this 
itatement  to  have  any  value,  anything  of  bad  proportion 
and  workmanship  cannot  be  old.  If  I  understand  the 
po  1 1  ion,  the  writer  of  this  review  claims  to  be  able  to 
l,  II  a  fake  from  a  photograph,  or  even  from  a  half-tone 
illustration,  and  he  proceeds  to  condemn  certain  of  the 
pii  i  es  which  I  illustrated,  and  which  I  know  he  has  never 

■  ii  All  I  can  say  is  that  he  cannot  be  a  mere  expert  ; 
hi  must  be  a  sorcerer  or  a  magician.  The  chair,  Plate  95, 
has  been  on  exhibition  in  the  "  Age  of  Walnut  "  at  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon's  House  in  Park  Lane.  I  suggest  the 
reviewer  should  express  his  "  opinion  "  to  the  authorities 
there. 


Mr,  Cescinsky  scouts  the  idea  that  an  appreciation  of 
"  design  and  fine  proportion  "  can  be  of  any  assistance 
in  the  detection  of  fakes.  In  reality  it  is  an  essential  aid, 
for  both  the  design  and  proportion  of  furniture  are  largely 
governed  by  the  uses  to  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  be  put.  Hence,  if  a  faker  tries  to  combine  together 
remnants  of  old  furniture  designed  for  different  purposes 
into  a  composite  piece,  it  is  the  incongruities  in  the  design 
and  proportions  of  the  latter  which  give  it  away  as  .1 
fraud.  Similarly,  as  regards  plain  old  pieces  decorated 
in  modern  times:  often  as  not  the  added  decorations 
betray  their  late  origin  from  their  want  of  appropriate- 
ness to  the  design  and  style  of  the  pieces  which  they 
disfigure. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cescinsky 's 
paragraph,  the  statements  which  he  affirms  he  "  under- 
stands "  and  he  "  knows  "  are  both  incorrect,  and  if  he 
cannot  defend  his  own  attributions,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  applying  to  third  parties  to  do  it 
for  him. 


lie  makes  a  statement  about  Convex  Mirrors,  which, 
if  it  mean  anything  at  all  (which  I  doubt)  implies  that 
thi  e  mirrors  were  unknown  before  about  1795,  that  is, 
1715  (my  date)  plus  his  eighty  years.  I  suggest  he  should 
go  to  the  National  Gallery  and  look  at  the  Van  Eyck 
portrait  of  the  Arnolfini  Family,  and  he  will  see  a  convex 
mirror  in  the  picture,  which  cannot  be  dated  later  than 
1440,  as  Jan  Van  Eyck  died  in  that  year.  Perhaps  he 
painted  the  picture  after  he  was  dead,  or  perhaps  it  is 
.1   fake  ? 


The  next  paragraph,   relating   to  a  chip-carved  chest, 

1    1 ibsurd  to  merit  any  notice  here.      If  he  thinks  that 

chest  1  thirteenth  century,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
how  docs  he  know  anything  about  its  construction  ? 
I 'I'!  hi  get  his  knowledge  of  this  from  my  illustration? 
\n.I  what  does  he  knew  about  construction,  anyhow,  and 


Mr.  Cescinsky  stated  that  Georgian  Convex  Mirrors 
came  into  vogue  in  England  shortly  after  1715.  In  saying 
this  he  reiterated  a  mistake  he  had  made  in  his  earlier 
work,  English  Woodwork  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  where 
he  tried  to  support  his  fallacy  by  illustrating  three 
mirrors  all  belonging  to  circa  1800,  to  which  he  assigned 
dates  ranging  from  1715  to  1730.  In  his  present  work  he 
illustrates  no  less  than  eight  mirrors  to  which  he  wisely 
assigns  no  dates  at  all,  leaving  his  inexperienced  readers 
to  imagine  that  they  illustrate  all  the  types  of  these 
mirrors  which  Mr.  Cescinsky  alleged  were  in  vogue  from 
after  1715  and  onwards  ;  whereas  the  eight  specimens 
all  belong  to  1795  or  later.  The  mirrors  really  came 
into  vogue  about  1780.  Our  reviewer  pertinently  asked, 
if  Mr.  Cescinsky 's  statement  is  correct,  "  then  why 
does  not  Mr.  Cescinsky  support  it  by  illustrating  an 
example  of  a  convex  mirror,  which  dates  from  within 
eighty  years  of  the  time  when  he  supposed  they  first 
came  into  vogue  ?  "  As  both  writers  were  dealing  with 
English  Georgian  Mirrors,  the  reason  for  the  allusion  to 
Jan  Van  Eyck's  picture  is  not  obvious,  unless,  of  course, 
Mr.  Cescinsky  imagines  that  the  convex  mirror  repre- 
sented in  it  is  of  an  English  Georgian  variety.  But  more 
probably  it  is  merely  an  ingenious  attempt  to  avoid 
answering  a  direct  challenge  by  confusing  the  issue 
Even  so,  Mr.  Cescinsky  might  well  have  obtained  correi  t 
data  for  his  attempt.  Jan  Van  Eyck  died  not  in  1440, 
but  on  July  6th,  1441,  and  Mr.  Cescinsky's  calculations 
as  to  the  age  of  the  picture  are  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
plainly  dated   1434. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Cescinsky  has  forgotten  whence  he 
obtained  the  photograph  of  this  chest.  He  will  find 
the  piece  in  question  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
labelled  :  "  Oak  Chest.  Said  to  have  come  from  a 
Church  in  Hampshire.  English,  13th  century.  W.30- 
1926."     The   chest   belongs  to   a    well-known   thirteenth 
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thirteenth-century  construction  in  particular  ?  If  the 
construction  of  the  ends  of  this  chest  was  of  a  kind 
known  as  early  as  this,  why  was  the  knowledge  not 
applied  to  the  great  choir  stall  canopies  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  where  the  Bishop  had  all  the  available  science 
of  the  trade  of  his  time  at  his  disposal  ?  Does  it  convey 
anything  to  him  when  I  point  out  that  these  wonderful 
canopies  are  hewn  from  solid  baulks  of  timber  ?  Or  does 
his  "  flair  "  not  extend  as  far  as  this  ? 


century  type  ;  the  date  assigned  to  it  has  not  been 
challenged  by  any  competent  authority,  and  would  be 
supported  by  any  serious  student  of  mediaeval  woodwork. 
The  allusion  to  the  well-known  choir  stalls  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  is  merely  an  impertinence. 


In  his  remarks  about  mahogany  panelling  in  the 
I-ibrary  at  Houghton  (and  with  what  lofty  superiority 
he  makes  them)  he  merely  follows,  blindly,  Miss  Jourdain 
in  Country  Life.  J  suggest  he  and  that  lady  should  make 
a  pilgrimage  together  to  Houghton  to  look  for  that 
mahogany  panelling  in  the  Library.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  neither  of  the  two  have  even  been  inside  the  room. 
Remember,  when  I  use  the  word  "panelling,"  1  do  not 
mean   panelled   doors,   or  spandrels. 


The  reference  to  mahogany  panelling  in  America  is 
absurd,  just  a  futile  display  of  superior  knowledge.  My 
book  deals  with  English  furniture  and  woodwork,  not  with 
American,  nor  even  with  Esquimaux  or  Fijian.  l>id  I 
have  to  state  this  in  the  book  ?  Then  I  am  sorry  1  did 
not  do  so,  but  I  thoughl  I  was  dealing  with  readers  oi 
ordinary  intelligence.  Apparently,  in  one  instance  at 
Ic  ast    I    was   not. 


Mr.  Cescinsky  has  now  somewhat  qualified  his  earlier 
statement  "  that  mahogany  was  never  used  for  panelling," 
so  as  to  try  to  shut  out  the  library  at  Houghton.  The 
walls  of  the  room  are  entirely  cased  in  mahogany,  but 
Mr.  Cescinsky  would  eliminate  it  as  an  example,  because 
the  greater  portion  of  the  walls,  above  the  dado,  is  fa<  ed 
with  bookshelves. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Cescinsky  wants  an  instance  of  a 
mahogany  panelled  room  without  bookcases,  there  was  one 
at  the  house  of  John  Wood,  the  architect,  at  15.  Queen 
Square,  Hath,  with  plain  moulded  stiles  ami  rails,  fielded 
panels,  and  a   modillion  cornice,  all  in  mahogany. 

The  refereni  e  to  instances  in  America  may  not  have 
been  entirely  apropos,  but  so  close  was  the  connection 
between  English  and  American  architecture  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  reference  is  certainlj  no1 
desl it nte  oi  relevan<  e 


I  hen  he  makes  another  blunder  about  Thorpe  Hall 
The  date  on  the  rain-water  heads  is  1656,  which  must 
be  the  date  when  the  front  of  the  house  was  finished 
\re  we  to  understand  the  w  ainscotting  was  fixed  befori 
the  rain-water  heads  hues  he  know  that  when  !  arl 
I  it/william  sold  the  Hall  in  [850  it  was  a  rum,  and  nun  h 
work  was  done  at  that  date  \\h\  cannof  lie  quoti 
correctly  ?     On  page  58,  I  say  "  it  was  not  until  the  ,  1  1 

<>l   the  large  panel,   that    is.   alter  about   1675,   that   the  saw 

began  to  be   freelj    used,   coupled   with   glue-jointing   ol 

the  panels  theiiisehes  "  (  .iimut  our  reviewer  understand 
ordinary  English  (an  this  statement  be  read  1  a 
tortured  into  another,  that  there  wen-  no  large  panels  m 
England  before  1075  ?  Docs  it  bear  an\  resemblance  to 
<>ur  reviewer's  garbled  "quotation":  "a  statement  is 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  wainscottinu  ol  rooms  with 
large  panels  came  in  '  alter  about  [675  '  I  'id  In-  e\  ei 

lead  the  book,  or  did  he  depute  this  task  to  the  office 
1 1,  i\ 


I  he  reviewer's  actual  reference  to  ["horpe  Hall  read 
as  follows  :  "  and  Thi  irpe  Hall,  which  was  built  [653  56, 
contains  panelled  wainscot  with  the  large  panel."  Where 
is  the  blunder  and  where  is  there  any  suggestion  that 
"  the  w.i  1 11s.  otting  was  fixed  '  fort  tin  rain-water  heads  ? 
It  is  amusing  to  note,  however,  in  this  instance  that  what 
Mi  t  'esi  insk)  obvious!)  1  mi  1  .hi  impossibility  seems 
to  have  actual!)  taken  place  Mi  Wray  Tipping,  in 
his    English    Homes,    1649   '~'t-    points    out    that    "   \t 

["horpe,  lam  v.  at.  1  he,  ids  ha  ye  the  1  late  toy ,,  which  in.iv 
imply  that  finishing  touches  were  then  given.  But  it 
was  certainly  built  and  inhabited  two  years  earlier."  \nd 
la-  follows  on  with  a  quotation  from  Evelyn  to  confirm 
his  statement.  That  Thorpe  Hall  was  restored  in  Vi 
torian  days  is  well  known,  but  even  Mi  Cescinsk)  doi 
not  suggest  that  the  large  panels  are  ol  \  ictorian  design 
and  workmanship,  while  he  altogether  ignores  Sir  Roger 
Pratt's  contemporary  testimony  to  the  existence  of  large 
panels  a  decade  or  more   before    1675. 

But  Mr.  Cescinsky  seems  peeved  when  "  1075  "  is 
mentioned  He  gives  one  of  his  own  statements  brm 
in  this  date,  and  enquires  indignantly,  "Can  this  stati 
in.  nt  be  read  or  tortured  into  another,  that  there  wen- 
no  large  panels  in  Kngland  before  1675?"  Whoever  said 
it  could  -  Certainly  not  our  reviewer  Anyway,  tin 
point  is  immaterial,  for  Mr.  Cescinsky  makes  several 
icting  statements  on  large  panels  which  appear  to 
vary  the  date  of  their  introduction  from  before  1675  to 
after    17-'" 

Here    is      11    the   statement,    page    Vs     already   quoted. 
which  fixes  their  era  as  "  after  about   [675,"  but  certainly 
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implies,  according  to  Mr.  Cescinsky's  interpretation  oJ  it 
in  his  present  letter,  that  they  were  known  in  England 
before  this  date.  (2)  page  69.  Mr.  Cescinsky  writes  : 
"  If  the  technical  reader  can  project  himself  into  the 
period  when  the  large  panel  first  appears  in  English 
woodwork  {circa  1675)."  Here,  without  any  re-reading 
or  "  torturing  "  the  statement,  it  certainly  means  "  that 
there  were  no  large  panels  in  English  woodwork  before 
{circa)  1675."  (3)  Mr.  Cescinsky,  pages  69-70:  "  I ..  1 
us  now  imagine  a  group  of  craftsmen  ....  being 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  design  of  large-panel  wains- 
cotting  as  at  Ramsbury  Manor  {circa  1685),  the  dining 
room  at  Belton,  both  about  the  same  date,  or  at  Dyrham 
Park  some  fifteen  years  later,  and  being  powerless  to  offer 
any  effectual  criticism  ....  Here  it  was  not  only  a 
question  of  doing  something  which  had  never  been  done 
before,  but  inventing  new  methods  to  do  it."  If  the 
construction  of  large  panels  "  had  never  been  done  before  " 
circa  1685,  how  did  the  "  era  of  the  large  panel  "  com- 
mence "after  about  1675"?  (4)  Mr.  Cescinsky,  page 
69  : — "  The  large  panel  in  woodwork  belongs  to  this 
classical  revival,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  was  initiated  by  the  architects  Wren  [1 632-1 723], 
Kent  [1684-1748],  Vanburgh  [1664-1726],  Brettingham 
[1699-1769],  and  their  school."  [The  dates  have  been 
inserted.] 

Wren,  who  commenced  his  architectural  career  about 
1663,  may  conceivably  have  initiated  a  fashion  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Cescinsky,  was  established  after  about 
1675  ;  but  what  about  the  others — Brettingham,  for 
instance,  who  can  scarcely  have  commenced  independent 
work  before  1720.  If  then  he  had  a  share  in  initiating 
"  large  panels,"  they  certainly  cannot  have  been  in  vogue 
earlier  than  that  date.  But  why  linger  on  these  apparent 
irreconcilabilities  ?  Mr.  Cescinsky  may  be  well  left  to 
decide  whether  he  thinks  the  "  era  of  the  large  panel  " 
commenced  "  after  about  1675,"  or  after  1685,  or  after 
1720.  The  matter  is  of  interest  to  him  only,  for  no  other 
authority  supports  any  of  the  three  dates  mentioned. 


Ills    paragraph    about    the    cock-fighting    chair    would 

have  been  much  more  illuminating  had  he  condescended 

to  tell  us  what  was  the  purpose  of  such  a  chair.     One 

annot  sit  in  cumlmt   mi  it  without  straddling,  and  what 

the  purpose  oJ  the  lunette  in  the  back  ?   I  have  not 

liis  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Ring  at  the  Elephant 

and  Castle,  but  if  the  "  bloods  "  took  their  embroidered 

coats,    silk    stockings,    velvet    breeches   and    silver-hilted 

swords  there,  why  not  elaborate  chairs  ?     Sedan  chairs 

taken   there,   and   they   were  elaborate  enough 


Mr.  Cescinsky  endeavours  to  support  his  fallacious  idea 
about  the  so-called  "  Cock-fighting  chair  "  with  the 
statement  that  "  One  cannot  sit  in  comfort  on  it  without 
traddling."  It  may  be  wondered  whether  he  has  ever 
seen  the  chair  which  he  illustrates,  because,  if  so,  why 
does  he  describe  it  as  "  mahogany  "  when  it  is  made  with 
sabicu,  which  closely  resembles  rosewood?  However 
this  may  be,  Mr.  Cescinsky's  assertion  regarding  this 
particular  chair  is  incorrect:  both  it  and  the  others  of  its 
type  can  be  used  with  perfect  enjoyment  in  the  orthodox 
manner  ;  while  their  design  precludes  the  idea  that  they 
were  ever  intended  to  be  used  straddle-wise.  Their 
rounded  seats  are  far  too  large  to  be  comfortably  straddled 
for  any  length  of  time,  while  their  broad,  semi-circular 
backs,  tapering  off  towards  the  bottom,  afford  no  support 
whatever  to  the  arms  of  anyone  embracing  them.  More- 
over, the  slender  cabriole  legs  projecting  out  sideways 
would  get  in  everybody's  way.  The  ornamental  lunette, 
crowning  the  back,  which  is  the  sole  excuse  for  the 
chair's  misleading  description,  if  used  as  a  chin  rest  would 
be  calculated  to  keep  the  head  in  an  upright  position. 
whereas  the  sitter  would  want  to  look  down;  and  the 
lunette  could  only  be  used  by  people  whose  height   was 
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nicely  proportioned  to  it,  and  whose  bodies  were  not  of 
undue  girth.  But  the  whole  idea  is  ridiculous,  for  such 
chairs  for  straddling  as  were  actually  made  were  of  quite 
a  different  type,  their  purpose  being  suggested  by  every 
part  of  their  design. 

Incidentally,   does  Mr.   Cescinsky  mean   to  imply   that 
all  Sedan  chairs  were  "  elaborate  "  ? 


The  mahogany  side-table  on  Plate  218  is  in  private 
hands,  and  our  reviewer  has  never  seen  it,  but  on  the 
authority  of  a  half-tone  illustration  he  describes  it  as  a 
reproduction  made  perhaps  twenty  years  ago.  Can  he 
give  the  date  a  little  nearer  ?  Why  not  June  4th,  some- 
where in  the  late  afternoon  !  One  can  only  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  Oratorio,  "  Wonderful  !  wonderful  !  ! 
Verily  the  knowledge  of  some  men  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 


Mr.  Cescinsky  makes  no  attempt  to  refute  our  reviewer's 
contention  that  this  side-table  is  a  modern  reproduction. 
When  he  states  that  "  our  reviewer  has  never  seen  it," 
he  is  again  in  error.  A  few  years  ago  the  table,  then 
owned  by  a  dealer,  was  submitted  to  the  reviewer,  who 
carefully  examined  it  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  modern 
reproduction.  That  the  dealer  himself  was  convinced  of 
the  justness  of  this  decision  is  shown  by  the  follow  mil; 
extract  from  his  letter  on  the  subject  : — "  You  are,  of 
course,  quite  right  about  the  table.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is  that  the  carving  of  the  mask  and  the  legs  is  so 
good  that  without  examining  the  piece  one  would  not 
have  an  idea  that  it  was  not  original.  It  is  just  a  very 
good  copy,  made  probably  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
no  .itii -in  1  >t  lias  been  made  to  fake  the  interior  or  to  make 
it  look  like  an  old  one."  Mr.  Cescinsky  may  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  dealer  did  not  see  quite  eye  to 
eye  with  our  reviewer  regarding  the  date  "I  the  repro- 
dui  turn,  but  this  is  immaterial,  as  whether  the  piece  was 
twenty  or  forty  years  old  would  affei  1  neither  its  character 
nor  value. 


I    said       that    oak    remained   the   con  tructional   wood 
lor  carcasr  wml<  ami  Im   the  interiors  ol  drawers  through 
out   the  walnut   years  and  for  almost   the  whole  oi  the 
mahogany    period  "     Our   reviewer   says    that   deal    was 
the  usual  wood.      I   leave  this  point  to  the  judgment  of 
i'onnoisseur    readers.     He    concludes:      "Lower    g\ 
walnut  and  mahoganj    furniture  had  the  drawer  linings 
of  deal  and  seldom  of  oak."      I  suppose  ll   1  were  to  show 
him  a  hundred  pieces   with   oak  linings,  he  would  "  play 
for   safety"    1>\    saying    they    were   not   "  lowei    gradi 
One    cannot     satisf)     some    people,    especiallj     >upi 
persons 


The  quotations  from  Sheraton  in  the  case  oJ  walnut, 
and  Stalker  &  Parker  with  reference  to  lacquer,  are 
illuminating  as  showing  where  our  reviewer  gets  Ins 
peculiar  brand  of  information.  Sheraton,  in  Ins  Dii 
tionary  of  1803,  sa\-  "The  black  Virginia  (walnut! 
was  much  in  use  for  cabinet  work  about  forty  or  !ilt\ 
years  ago."  If  my  arithmetic  be  correct,  this  must  bi 
1733  to  1763.  Where  is  this  walnut  furniture?  Ila- 
anyone  ever  seen  it  ?  Sheraton  was  in  Stockton-on-Tees 
(not  exactly  the  hub  ol  the  universe)  up  to  1790,  and  he 
professes  to  speak  of  a  time  when  he  was  anything  from 
three  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  according  to  which  date 
we   take. 


Mi  Cescinsky,  as  usual,  when  faced  l>v  a  statement 
oi  in  t  which  he  does  not  care  to  contradict,  evades 
meeting  the  issue,  in  this  case  leaving  it  to  the  decision 
"I  readers  of  The  Connoisseur.  In  order  to  obtain 
reliable  data  to  put  before  the  latter,  all  the  walnut 
pieces  oi  furniture  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  were  constructed  with  a  carcase  overlaid  with 
w, ilimt  veneer,  were  carefully  examined.  These  included 
all  the  chests  of  drawers,  chests  on  stands,  tallboys, 
1  abinets  and  bureau  bookcases  In  every  instance,  when 
the  drawer--  wen-  taken  out,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
carcase  woods  of  the  sides  and  the  dust-boards  of  the 
pieces  win  of  deal,  and  in  not  a  single  example 
they  constructed  of  oak.  It  is  needless  to  point 
nut  that  tin  examples  at  the  Museum  form  a  typical 
collection  covering  the  whole  of  the  walnut  period,  and 
may  be  taken   as   a  thoroughly   rcpre  1  ntative   si-ln  lion 

\-  lor  Mr.  Cescinsky's  supposition,  we  need  not  waste 
time  and   spa<  e  over  it 

Mr.  Cescinsky  derides  Sheraton  as  an  authority, 
because  he  writes  of  things  which  happened  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  until  about  1790  lived  so  far  away  from  the 
hull  ii  the  universe  as  Stockton-on-Tees.  But  Stockton 
on-Tees  was  a  fairly  important  port  during  the  eighteenth 
■  entury,  doing  a  greater  direct  traffic  with  London  about 
the  middle  of  the  period  than  such  famous  ports  as 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Bristol  or  Liverpool.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  Sheraton, 
when  writing  of  imports  of  Virginia  walnut,  had  actually 
set  n  some  of  them  disembarked.  Moreover,  Sheraton 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  practical  cabinet  maker  and 
had    worked   as   one   throughout   his   career   up   to    1790. 
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Surely  Mr.  Cescinsky,  with  his  deep  respect  lor  the  prac- 
tical worker's  knowledge,  should  credit  Sheraton  with  the 
ability  to  recognise  the  woods  in  which  he  worked,  and 
to  know  when  they  were  in  demand.  But  in  any  case 
the  matter  does  not  rest  with  Sheraton  alone.  About 
1720,  Virginia  walnut  was  in  such  demand  that  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  special  company  for  its  importation. 
And  in  Dr.  Hunter's  notes  to  the  1776  edition  of  Evelyn's 
Silva  there  is  the  following  illuminating  passage  : 
"  Formerly  the  (English)  Walnut-tree  was  much  propa- 
gated for  its  wood  ;  but  since  the  importation  of  Mahogany 
and  the  Virginia  Walnut,  it  has  considerably  decreased 
in  reputation."  In  its  turn,  Virginia  Walnut  was  even- 
tually supplanted  by  mahogany,  probably  because  the 
source  of  supply  was  cut  off  by  the  War  of  American 
Independence.  We  hope  to  publish  an  article  on  English 
Virginia  Walnut  Furniture  in  The  Connoisseur,  when 
a  number  of  examples  will  be  illustrated. 


The  reference  to  varnish  is  equally  unfortunate.  Does 
the  writer  tell  us  seriously  that  old  violins  were  varnished 
with  spirit  varnish  or  is  he  bluffing  ?  If  the  latter,  it 
is  a  bad  bluff,  and  any  violin  expert  can  "  call  "  it.  Of 
course,  anything  might  happen  if  his  Bible  happens  to 
be  Stalker  &  Parker's  "  Treatise."  I  suggest  he  preach 
their  Gospel  in  a  lacquer-worker's  shop,  with  the  caution 
that  he  had  better  mind  the  step  when  he  leaves.  He 
is  in  such  a  hurry  to  enter,  however,  that  he  must  have 
brushed  aside  more  than  one  angel. 

The  writer's  concluding  frantic  excursion  into  arith- 
metic I  cannot  follow.  He  had  better  ask  Euclid  or  the 
Official  Receiver. 


A  delightful  example  of  Mr.  Cescinsky's  attempts  t<> 
evade  a  plain  issue.  He  is  confronted  with  a  statement 
about  the  polish  of  walnut  furniture  ;  he  answers  it  with 
some  wild  assertions  concerning  violins  and  lacquer, 
neither  of  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  review.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  Mr.  Cescinsky's  bundle 
of  mixed  metaphors  in  this  paragraph,  for  it  is  relevant 
neither  to  the  subject  in  dispute  nor  apparently  to 
anything  else.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  point 
out  to  those  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  do  not 
possess  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  old  violins,  that 
old   makers  used  both  oil  and  spirit  varnishes. 

Mr.  Cescinsky  is,  no  doubt,  correct  when  he  says  that 
he  cannot  follow  the  reviewer's  arithmetic  ;  the  pity  is 
that  he  seems  to  be  so  little  able  to  follow  his  own  that 
he  dare  not  venture  a  word  in  defence  of  it. 


Space,  and  the  patience  of  the  Editor,  forbid  further 
reference  to  tins  "  Review."  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  two  axioms,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  service  to 
the  reviewer  if  he  will  only  descend  from  his  lofty  pedestal 
and  take  a  friendly  warning.  One  is  that  a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  the  other,  that  four  hearts 
and  one  spade  do  not  make  a  flush. 

Herbert  Cescinsky. 


Mr.  Cescinsky  has  been  given  ample  space  in  which 
to  reply  to  the  review.  Early  on  in  his  letter  he  stated 
that,  when  the  reviewer  called  Mr.  Cescinsky's  data  into 
question,  "  he  [the  reviewer]  is  demonstrably  wrong  in 
every  instance"  ;  yet  there  are  at  least  four  pertinent 
criticisms  which  he  entirely  ignores,  apparently  because 
no  reply  was  possible.  As  has  been  shown,  he  makes 
no  direct  attempt  to  refute  a  number  of  the  others,  but 
wanders  awav  on  side  issues  ;  while  wherever  he  has 
ventured  to  challenge  facts,  his  statements  have  been 
confuted.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  rebut 
Mr.  Cescinsky's  accusations  of  spite,  spleen,  ignorance, 
etc.  ;  they  are  the  usual  weapons  of  a  writer  who  knows 
he  is  defending  a  hopeless  case.  In  conclusion,  I  suggest 
that  the  words  of  advice  contained  in  Mr.  Cescinsky's 
last  paragraph  appear  to  be  applicable  to  no  one  more 
than  to  Mr.  Cescinsky  himself. 

C.   Reginald  Grundy. 
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During  the  last  half-century  the  city  of 
Nice  has  mostly  come  before  us  as  a  pleasure 
resort,  where  people  of  means  could  betake  them- 
selves in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  rigours  of  a 
northern  winter.  But  Nice  has  a  far-back  history, 
dating  long  before  she  became  a  French  possession, 
even  before  Nizza,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
been  a  battle-ground  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Mantuan  Duke  of  Monferrato.  The 
present  exhibition  in  the  Musee  Massena  can  show 
us  what  a  wonderful  primitive  art — a  field  hitherto 
unexplored,  and  mainly  religious  in  character  has 
exist i'd  for  ages  in  the  ancient  Comte  de  Nice, 
now  known  under  the  more  prosaic  name  of  the 
Departement  des  Alpes  Maritimes. 

War — as  I  have  just  said     had  often  surged  up 
through  this  lovely  littoral  ;    and   this  seems  to 
find  expression   in   its  primitive  art.     "  Look 
said    M.    Gabriel    Hanotaux,    of    the    Academie 
Irancaise,    in    his    admirable    opening    address — 

look,  Mesdames,  Messieurs,  carefully  around 
you  :  see  here  what  your  fathers  thought  and 
felt  ....  The  great  thought,  that  which  domi- 
nates over  all  the  others,  is  the  wish  for  peace. 
The  countless  figures  of  Christ  brought  together 
in  these  rooms,  these  croix  processio)icllcs  which 
arrange  themselves  like  a  procession,  bearing  with 
them  the  names  of  so  main'  of  our  villages,  seem 
to  repeat  to  us  the  opening  words  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  :  '  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
tor   they  shall    be  called  the  children  of  God.'  ' 

Your  Virgins  "—he  went  on  to  add — "are 
like  a  border  of  flowers.  Look  carefullv  at  thus,. 
of  Durandi  and  of  Miralheti,  those  of  the  brothers 
Brea  and  of  Nadal,  those  of  so  many  other  un- 
known masters  lull  of  simplicity  or  inspiration, 
those  which  are  at  Cimiez  and  at  Grasse,  which 
are  at  Cannes  and  at  Taggia.  Thej  have  all  this 
common  feature— that  of  serene  beauty.  And  I 
must  not  forget  to  add  here:  look  also  at  the 
sculpture.  For  there  is  an  actual  revelation  of 
art  in  these  pieces — too  rare,  alas.'  cut  in  wood, 
cast  in  metal,  chiselled  in  marble,  which,  for  the 
nrst  time,  are  brought  before  us  here.  There  are 
some  truly  admirable  works  among  these  ;    which, 


without  any  doubt,  will  appear  to  you  as  a  real 
conquest  achieved  by  the  organisers  of  this 
exhibition  in  recovering  from  obscurity  these 
beautiful  records  of  a  local  art  which  has  been 
too  long  neglected." 

After  this  brilliant  introduction,  let  us  come 
now  to  the  works  themselves,  and  take  them  in 
order  through  the  rooms  of  the  Massena  Museum. 
First  the  paintings,  entirely  religious  in  character, 
of  the  old  Ecole  Nicoise  ;  for  though  works  of 
religious  art  have  come  from  without,  by  Murillo, 
Santa  Croce,  Piazzetta,  Sebastiano  Mainardi, 
Cesare  da  Sesto,  it  is  the  local  creation  which  is 
here  of  Inst  interest.  Of  this  local  and  most 
interesting  art  the  excellent  Introduction  to  the 
Catalogue  says  very  truly  :  '  Through  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone  the  influence  oi 
i  he  northern  painters  came  to  us  in  the  fifteenth 
century  :  and,  by  the  numerous  and  frequented 
passes  o]  the  Alps,  pupils  who  had  known  the 
Masters  m|  Italv  came  to  work  in  the  churches  oi 
our  valleys.  The  meeting  of  these  two  influences 
and  their  mingling,  under  a  heaven  which  was  no 
longer  their  own.  explain  the  painting  of  Miralheti, 
oi  Durandi,  of  the  three  Brea  ;  and  the  influences 
i  '1  sin  I,  opposite  origins  distinguish  their  precursors 
as  well  as   their  disciples. " 

At  the  same  time,  while  giving  due  weight  to 
the  above  remarks,  a  little  consideration  will  at 
"me  show  us  the  strong  and  direct  influence  ol 
the  Italian  Masters  in  this  early  Ecole  Nicoise. 
For  this  country  and  its  people  actually  belonged 
to  Italy,  racially  as  well  as  politically:  the  com- 
munication was  direct  along  the  littoral  from  this 
Comte  de  Nice  into  Liguria  ;  and  if  further 
evidence  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  a  most  direct 
and  conclusive  way  in  a  painting  which  I  am 
able  to  reproduce  here  (No.  L).  The  retablo  oi 
the  Annunciation,  from  the  church  of  Lieuche,  1>\ 
Brea.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  the  many 
tine  panels  in  this  exhibition.  But  this  Lodovico 
Brea  is  a  known  Italian  Master,  mentioned  by 
Milanesi  in  his  notes  cm  Vasari's  Lives,  and  by 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  as  the  assistant  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Foppa  in  his  great  altar-piece  of  the  Cathedral 
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of  Savona,  commissioned  by  Giuliano  della 
Rovere  about  1489.  Foppa,  the  true  founder  of 
the  Milanese  School,  was  busy  in  Liguria  in  that 
time  ;  whal  more  natural  than  that  his  pupil 
should  come  along  to  Nice  ? 

Perhaps  the  loveliest  Virgin  here  is  that  Virgin 
of  Pity,  by  Miralheti,  who  shelters  the  faithful 
beneath  her  mantle.     I  am  fortunate  in  being  able 


to  give  an  illustration  of  this  (No.  ii.)  ;  and, 
comparing  it  with  Borgognone  in  his  crowned 
Virgin  of  the  Brera  or  that  of  the  Louvre  Presenta- 
tion, the  type  connects  itself  directly  with  the 
Milanese  master.  My  space  here  forbids  me 
to  follow  up  further  this  interesting  clue  ;  but 
I  may  suggest  at  least  that  we  may  have 
here  a  delightful    by-path,    hitherto   unexplored, 


No.    I.— THE    RETABLE    OF   THE    ANNUNCIATION 


BY    LODOVICO    BREA 


AT    LIEUCHE 
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of     the    great     stream     of     Italian     Renaissance 
creation. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  Leasl  in  interest,  come 
the  sculptures  in  wood,  the  tapestries  and  church 
vestments.  M.  Felix  Joubert,  himself  a  known 
sculptor  a--  well  as  a  collector,  has  lent  his  figure 
ol  a  Bishop,  of  late  fifteenth  century.  There  are 
not  less  than  forty  processional  crosses  lent  from 
the  churches,  mostly  in  silver-work  of  great 
richness  and  variety  :  and  most  interesting  his 
torically  is  the  famous  Baiser  de  Paix  (silver  and 


enamel — Italian  Renaissance)  on  which  the  Dukes 
"t  Savoy  swore  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the 
<  it\  of  Nice,  assured  by  the  formal  deed  of  1388. 
Mi  Jay  Gould  has  lent  his  grand  tapestry  oi 
Judith  and  Holofernes,  Franco  Flemish  weaving 
oi  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  Musee  du 
Louvre,  the  Musees  Massena  and  Cheret  of  Nice, 
the  Bishops  of  Nice  and  Monaco,  and  more  than 
fifty  of  the  churches  and  townships  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  tlii^ 
unique  exhibition  of  "  L'Art  Religieux  Ancien." 
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"  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  American  Painter,"  by 
Harry  B.  Wehle  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York) 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Finley  Breese 
Morse  (1791-1872)  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  happily  inspired  Mr.  Harry  B.  Wehle,  Associate 
Curator  of  Paintings  in  that  institution,  to  produce  an 
interesting  and  authoritative  account  of  the  artist  and 
his  pictures.  Though  issued  in  modest  guise  with  paper 
<  overs,  it  is  a  work  embodying  a  large  amount  of  original 
research  and  is  written  with  critical  acumen.  Besides  the 
excellent  biography,  the  book  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
painter's  known  works  and  sixty  good  half-tone  illus- 
trations ol  the  pictures  shown  in  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion 

To  Englishmen,  Morse  is  well  known  as  the  inventor 
ol  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  but  his  record  as  an 
artist  is  almost  entirely  ignored  bv  them,  because  prac- 
tically all  his  work  is  owned  in  America.  Yet  he  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice  as  a  portrait  painter  of  con- 
iderable  ability  who  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
artistic  training  in  London.  He  arrived  there  in  181 1 
1  a  pupil  of  Washington  Allston,  with  whom  he  seems 
to  have  stayed  at  8,  Buckingham  Place,  Fitzrov  Scpiare. 
I  tie  American  artist,  Charles  Bird  King,  was  with  them 
lime,  and  six  months  after  their  arrival  they  were 
joined  by  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  the  future  Royal  Acade- 
mician, who  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Morse 
and    became   Ins   eonstant  companion.      The  pair  appear 


to  have  painted  in  their  rooms  during  the  day  and  worked 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  the  evening,  with 
occasional  excursions  to  the  theatre  by  way  of  variet\ 
They  also  studied  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  the  old  masters 
at  Bridgwater  House.  Morse  attained  considerable  sue 
cess  in  the  time  at  his  command,  winning  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  statuette  of  The  Dying  Hercules , 
and  having  a  painting  of  the  same  subject  hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1813.  Mr.  Wehle  records  both  ol 
these,  but  he  does  not  mention  Morse's  Dorothea — vide 
Don  Quixote — hung  at  the  Academy  in  the  following  year  ; 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne  {the  American  Roscius) 
in  the  character  of  Zaphna,  hung  there  in  1815,  or  his 
Interior  of  an  Apartment,  1  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  6  in.,  hung 
at  the  British  Institution  also  in  1815.  In  the  latter 
year  he  painted  The  Judgment  of  Jupiter  to  compete  "  for 
a  cash  premium  at  the  Royal  Academy  "  ;  this  would 
probably  be  the  gold  medal  competed  for  by  students  at 
that  institution,  the  award  of  which  at  regular  intervals 
carried  with  it  a  travelling  allowance  for  three  years' 
study  on  the  Continent.  Morse,  however,  had  to  return 
to  \merica  before  the  competition  was  open.  In  America 
he  found  that  there  were  few  opportunities  for  a  classical 
painter,  and  had  to  turn  to  portraiture  for  a  livelihood. 
This  is  fortunate  for  his  posthumous  reputation.  For 
Morse,  no  more  than  various  of  the  other  English  or 
American  early  nineteenth-century  painters  who  were 
ambitious  of  practising  heroic  art  on  a  large  scale, 
lacked  the  special  talents  necessary  to  attain  success  in 
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such  an  exacting  metier.  On  the  other  hand,  his  por- 
traiture is  always  interesting.  He  was  able  to  seize  and 
convey  to  canvas  the  salient  characteristics  of  his  sitters 
and  not  occasionally  to  record  them  with  an  intimacy 
denied  to  less  sympathetic  artists.  His  draughtsmanship, 
which  was  always  sound,  enabled  him,  when  he  wanted, 
to  depart  from  the  conventional  range  of  postures, 
generally  with  good  success.  Morse's  ambitions  regarding 
hi^h  art,  though  never  fulfilled  in  his  person,  led  to  his 
organising  the  New  York  Drawing  Association,  which  in 
1826  developed  into  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
still  the  most  important  society  of  its  kind  in  America. 
His  final  relinquishment  of  his  own  artistic  career  was 
brought  about  through  his  repeated  disappointments  of 
obtaining  a  commission  to  paint  one  of  the  vacant  panels 
111  the  Rotunda  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  From 
1834  to  1846  he  again  and  again  seemed  assured  of  getting 
the  coveted  commission,  but  one  by  one  the  vacant  panels 
were  entrusted  to  artists  of  far  inferior  claims.  His  last 
disappointment  occurred  when  his  invention  of  the 
telegraph  was  becoming  a  commercial  success  which 
needed  all  his  energies  to  direct,  and  he  finally  abandoned 
his  artistic  career.      ('  R.G. 

"  The  Quest  of  the  Print,"  by  Frank  Weitenkampf. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     12s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Wei  iknkampi's  book  max  be  described  as  a  series 
of  interesting  discourses  delivered  by  an  expert  collector, 
who  possesses  an  omnivorous  taste  for  engravings,  and 
is  able  to  engage  the  attention  of  his  auditors  by  intro- 
ducing a  never-ceasing  flow  of  anecdote  and  quotation 
always  illuminating  and  pertinent  to  the  point  undei 
discussion.  The  book  covers  practically  every  phase  of 
print  collecting,  so  that  the  tyro  who  is  contemplating 
buying  a  few  engravings  to  decorate  his  walls  and  the 
amateur  about  to  start  a  specialised  collection  will  find 
equally  good  advice  as  to  how  to  fulfil  their  ambitions 
Naturally,  in  a  comparatively  small  volume  covering 
such  a  wide  subject,  Mr  Weitenkampf  cannot  do  much 
more  than  set  his  readers  on  tin-  right  paths.  1  [e  himseli 
modestly  says  that  his  "  book  is  at  most  a  guide  i><>st." 
but  tins  is  an  under-estimation,  !<>r  a  guide-post  rarely 
warns  the  wayfarer  of  dangers  in  his  path,  and  this  the 
writer  manages  to  do  in  his  <  hapti  a  on  (  opies  and  1  rauds, 
and  incidentally  at  main  other  places  in  the  volume 
In  a  section  devoted  to  Colour-Print  Reproductions, 
Mr.  Weitenkampf  quotes,  with  perhaps  a  faint  scintilla 
of  incredulity,  the  anecdote  ol  a   foreign  museum   being 

taken   111   by  .1  set  of  repn  'dm  tii  'lis   111   1  1. lours  1  >j    the  I 

of  London,  after  Wheatlev.  I  recoiled  that  a  number 
of  leading  print-dealers  oi  London  were  duped  m  a 
similar  manner  about  fortj  years  ago.  Reproductions 
in  colour  of  Bartolozzi's  Mi  Farren,  alter  Lawrenci 
were  artificially  toned,  mounted  in  old  frames  bai  ked 
with  pieces  oi  eighteenth-centurj  newspapers,  and  sent 
round  to  all  the  likely  members  ol  the  trade  by  runners, 
and,  to  mv  own  knowledge,  at  least  four  or  five  astute 
members  of  the  antique  print  trade  fell  victims.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  reproduction  was  the  first  sample 
of  a  new  Continental  mechanical  process,  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  England  before,  and  therefore  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  printsellers.  Even  with  this  handicap, 
however,    the   fraud    was   discovered    as   soon   as   one   oi 


their  number  took  his  copy  out  of  the  frame.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  many  interesting  anecdotes  from  Mr. 
Weitenkampf 's  book,  or  endorse  the  various  dicta  he  bus 
down  for  collectors.  Suffice  to  say  that  though  written 
throughout  in  a  light  and  easy  style  which  makes  it 
most  enjoyable  reading,  the  advice  it  contains  is  all 
thoroughly  sound  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  student 
with  full  confidence  that  it  will  never  lead  him  into 
error. — C.R.G. 

"  The  New  Loggan  Guide  to  Oxford  Colleges." 
Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Letterpress  by 
E.  G.  Withycombe.  Preface  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray.     (Basil  Blackwell,   Oxford.     3s.  6d.  net) 

In  1075,  David  Loggan  produced  his  now  world-famed 
work,  Oxonia  Illustrata,  a  series  of  forty  plates,  depicting 
what  may  be  termed,  in  modern  parlance,  aeroplane  views 
of  the  colleges  of  that  University  as  they  existed  in  his 
day.  Mr.  Edmund  H.  New,  the  son  of  an  Evesham 
solicitor,  upon  whom  Loggan's  mantle  so  worthilj 
descended  in  our  own  days,  was  born  in  1871.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  in  existence  could  have 
'imed  on  more  consistently  the  accurate  and  con- 
sc  Lentious  spirit  of  the  presentments  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj  engraver  than  Mr.  New,  whose-  early  death  lasl 
year  cut  short  the  loving  labours  of  a  singularly  able 
topographer.  Loggan  displayed  not  only  the  college 
buildings  open  to  view  in  King  Charles  the-  Second's  reign, 
but  has  left  many  an  insight  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  time-.  New  has  carried  out  the  tradition 
(amended  to  date)  with  equal  success  Each  ol  these 
artists,  by  reason  of  the  aspect  bom  which  they  ap 
proached  their  subject,  has  enabled  us  to  walk  through 
the  respective  colleges,  quad  b\  .pi. id.  in  the  compa 
of  a  single  plate,  and  the  details  an-  rendered  with  a 
reliabilitj  that  will  frequently  allow  a  searcher  to  deted 
Ins  own  particular  rooms  when  in  residence  Professoi 
Gilbert  Murray,  in  bis  Preface  t"  the  book,  justly  ob- 
serves  : — "  I  doubt  if  that  illegal  undergraduate  so.  Li  1 
the  Oxford  \lpine  Club,  had  more  detailed  knowledgi 
than  Edmund  New  ..i  the  gidd)  peaks  and  slopes  thai 
form  the  roofing  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  ....      Ileal 

hundreds  of  things  which  the  ordinary  observer  did 
not   see,  and  he  enjoyed  every  one  ,,1   them,   jusl   a     1 
enjoyed  the  coats  of  arms,  the  fra    menl     ol   hi  torj     oi 
-11.  h  extras  as  the  cab-stand  outside  Queen's  or  the  troop 
of  cavalry  riding  down  St.    Aldate's   in    bout   ol   Christ 

Church       I  lis  minuteness  of  detail  is  never  a   mech cal 

it  is  an  expression  of  the  infinite  interest  and 
amusement  which  he  found  in  his  subjei  ts  "  \  n  gards 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  topographers,  it  must 
reasonably  be  admitted  that,  though  the  inception  ol  the 
idea  was  certainly  due  to  Loggan.   his  hue-  work,   in   the 

prevailing  fashion  of  his  own  tine-.  1-  rathei   n    formal 

and  less  sympathetic  than  Edmund  New 's  drawings, 
which  were  mainly  executed  in  pen  and  ink.  flic-  latter 
wer.  primarily  issued  as  plates  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
for  the  present  purpose  are  now  collectively  reproduced 
in  photogravure  in  a  decreased  size  within  the  limits  of 
tlgle  volume,  while  Mr.  E.  G.  Withycombe  supplies  a 
description  to  every  picture.  The  work  under  review  may 
be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  fruit  of  an  excellent  scheme, 
and  published  at  an  amazingly  moderate  price. — F.R. 
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"Clothes:  An  Essay  upon  the  Nature  and  Signi- 
ficance of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Integuments 
Worn  by  Men  and  Women,"  by  Eric  Gill.  (Jonathan 
<_ 'ape,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

\\  ERE  not  one  previously  aware  that  Eric  Gill — very 
widely  known  as  a  carver  in  stone  and  a  designer  in 
typi  brings  an  able  style  to  bear  on  whatever  he  may 
be  writing  about,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  book 
would  have  been  greeted  with,  "  What  on  earth  does 
Eric  Gill  know  about  clothes?"  But  Mr.  Gill  hangs 
coats,  trousers  and  drawers  alike  upon  a  peg,  composes 
them  as  an  effigy  of  Puritanism,  and  flays  the  lot  with 
a  lash  of  bitter,  humorous,  scathing  and,  in  the  main, 
truthful  criticism.  Perhaps  exposure  is  a  better  word. 
I  le  takes  the  greatest  trouble  and  produces  the  most 
persuasive  evidence  in  order  to  make  painfully  clear  just 
how  ridiculous  our  clothes  are  and  how  foolishly  we  deny 
our  bodies  their  natural  rights,  while  beneath  his  main 
theme  there   runs   an   undercurrent   of   art,    nature   and 

1 1 'ion.  In  fact,  to  some  his  remarks  on  architecture 
and  ornamentation,  machinery  and  industrialisation  will 
ippeal  more  strongly  than  his  theories  on  clothing.  As 
to  the  latter,  despite  the  fact  that  men  will  continue  to 
wear  bowler  hats  and  that  women  will  borrow  them, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  logic  of  his  argument  is  for 
the  most  part  sound  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  remarks 
on  women's  choice  of  clothing)  and  that  the  spirit  behind 
it  is  passionately  sincere.  I  commend  his  dissertation  on 
the  differences  of  tailoring  and  dressmaking.  It  is  wise, 
it  is  witty,  and  it  is  lamentably  unrecognised  by  most 
oi  those  who  call  themselves  tailors  or  dressmakers.  I 
i  ommend,  also,  his  multitude  of  sane  remarks  on  art, 
architecture  and  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  mankind. 
Mere  is  a  quotation: — "Industrialism  has  released  the 
artist  from  the  necessity  of  being  anything  of  an  artist 
....  but  in  his  spare  time  he  can  do  what  he  likes 
about  it.  Let  us  hope  he  will  do  nothing  ....  for 
otherwise  he  will  be  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  amateurish- 
ness. He  may  be  a  bad  gardener,  but  he  cannot  grow 
bad  flowers — they,  like  his  house  and  his  motor  car,  will 
be  perfect  in  their  functional  beauty."  This  is  common- 
sense  and  reason  such  as  is  rarely  found  to-day,  when  so 
much  amateurishness  abounds.  Intermixed  with  his 
seriousness,  Mr.  Gill  is  pleasingly  amusing.  "  First  of 
all  the  shirt  has  a  collar  merely  because  all  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end."  His  remarks  on  men's  under- 
i  lothing  will  make  the  wool  curl  on  the  backs  of  the 
sheep  themselves. 

Though  it  may  not  be  to  everybody's  taste,  this  is, 
in  my  estimation,  a  good  book,  admirably  written,  very 
well  produced,  with  seven  attractive  designs  by  the 
author,  and  although  we  may  regret  the  religious  bias 
which  occasionally  flavours  the  argument,  it  is  a  work 
to  be  read  by  anyone  at  all  concerned  with  the  art  of 
being  alive. — P.R. 

English  Writing-Masters 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, — When  treating  of  my  book,  The  English  Writing- 
Masters  and  their  Copy-Books,  1 570-1800,  in  the  February 
issue,  your  reviewer  kindly  goes  out  of  his  way  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  index,  which  he  says  is  "  as  complete 


as  such  an  important  matter  should  be."  It  is  the  more 
curious,  therefore,  that  he  should  follow  this  up  by 
saying  : — "  There  would  also  appear  to  have  been  a 
penman  of  the  name  of  Anthony  Eaton,  who  flourished  in 
the  north  of  England  about  1666,  of  whom  Mr.  Heal  has 
no  record."  Had  the  writer  made  use  of  the  index  of 
which  he  approves,  he  would  have  found  two  referent  es 
in  it  to  a  record  of  this  writing-master  and  his  copy-book 
dated  1673.  I  had  hoped  by  arranging  the  biographical 
section  of  the  book  in  alphabetical  order  that  such  an 
oversight  might  have  been  obviated,  even  without  relet 
ence  to  the  index.  Similarly,  the  surname  of  Hammond 
which  your  reviewer  points  out  is  not  "  unknown  in  the 
eighteenth-century  annals  of  English  penmanship 
would  have  been  disclosed.  One  is  led  to  think  that  he 
has  searched  for  it  in  vain  ;  but,  actually,  the  name 
appears  twice  over — John  Hammond  fl.  1731,  and 
Thomas  Hammond  fl.  circa  1710.  Both  these  writing- 
masters  figure  in  the  biographical  section  and,  of  course, 
in  the  index. — Ambrose  Heal. 

[The  Reviewer  writes  :■ — -"  It  was  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that  the  name  of 
Hammond  was  not  included  in  the  index  of  this  book 
of  Mr.  Heal's.  But  I  owe  Mr.  Heal  an  apology  for  having 
suggested  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Anthony 
Eaton.  The  mistake  arose  through  an  attempt  to 
identify  Eaton,  whose  name  I  had  forgotten  at  the  time, 
through  Mr.  Heal's  index,  my  only  clue  being  the  fact 
that  his  copy-book  was  described  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  Society.  Eaton's 
name  was  inserted  in  the  review  after  I  had  looked  up 
the  reference,  and  by  a  pure  slip  was  not  re-checked  with 
Mr.    Heal's  index."] 

Old  English  Clocks 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
reviewer's  sympathetic  treatment  of  my  book,  Old  English 
Clocks,  in  your  current  number.  He  asks  if  the  base  of 
the  clock,  by  John  Knibb,  on  the  door  of  which  is  Tompion's 
Equation  Table,  is  missing.  This  photograph  was  in 
eluded  at  the  last  moment,  and  my  publisher-printer 
omitted  my  instructions  to  explain  that  the  base  was 
cut  away  to  show  the  Table  a  little  larger.  Both  the 
year  Equation  Clocks  at  Buckingham  Palace  have 
maintaining  power  which  is  indicated  by  the  slit  and 
lever  at  the  right  of  the  dial. 

The  reason  for  showing  the  clocks  only  and  cutting 
everything  else  away  is  that  I  felt  my  book  would  be 
more  useful  to  collectors  if  I  pictured  the  Clocks  only, 
and  gave  all  the  emphasis  possible  to  the  important 
details. — F.  H.  Green. 

Some    other    BooKs    Received 

The  Museums  Journal :  The  Organ  of  the  Museums 
Association.  Various  issues  (from  the  Association, 
39b,  Alfred  Place,  London,  S.W.7). 

Old  Master  Drawings.  Vol.  VI.,  No.  '4.  (Batsford,  Ltd., 
London,  5s.) 

Traps  for  Unbelievers.  By  Mary  Butts.  (Desmond 
Harmsworth,  London,  2s.  net.) 
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Our  Plates 

When  King  George  III.  first  patronised  Gainsborough, 
the  artist  had  but  recently  moved  to  London  from  Bath, 
and,  though  his  merits  as  a  portrait  painter  were  acknow- 
ledged, popular  and  even  artistic  opinion  definitely  placed 
him  on  a  lower  level  than  Reynolds.  The  King's  pre- 
ference for  the  younger  artist  was  set  down  as  an  error 
of  taste,  but  posterity  has  endorsed  his  judgment.  The 
portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  painted  by  Gainsborough 
form  a  superb  series  rivalling  the  Carolean  portraits  of 
Van  Dyck  in  their  attraction,  though  conceived  from  a 
wholly  different  viewpoint.  For  while  Van  Dyck  em- 
phasised the  dignity  of  his  Royal  sitters,  Gainsborough 
reveals  his  in  their  more  intimate  moments,  and  in  his 
sympathetic  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte  he  shows  her  as 
the  devoted  wife  and  mother  rather  than  as  the  Queen. 
The  reproduction  is  taken  from  the  picture  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the 
same  work  being  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  latter  forms 
one  of  the  series  of  fifteen  portraits  of  King  George  III. 
and  his  family  which  Gainsborough  painted  in  1783,  and 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  same 
vear. 

Etty,  who  refused  to  abandon  attendance  at  the  Life 
Class  even  after  he  had  become  a  Royal  Academician, 
has  left  behind  him  countless  single  figure  studies,  many 
Di  which,  despite  the  addition  of  more  or  less  fanciful 
backgrounds,  were  obviously 
done  at  the  Schools.  In 
Viscount  Leverhulme's  The 
Lake,  however,  the  relation  of 
figure  and  setting  is  so  homo- 
geneous as  to  speak  of  a  single 
purpose.  Throughout,       the 

mood  is  one  of  a  gentle  melan- 
choly, expressed  alike  by  the 
pose  ol  tin'  seated  woman,  the 
.  1  msii  lei  ed  arrangement  of  her 
draperies,     and     the    completion 

of  the  design  by  the  opposition 
of  straight  and  curving  lines  in 
the  bushes,  lake,  and  the  moon 
breaking  through  the  clouds. 
While  the  figure  is  obviously 
studied  closely  from  the  model, 
and  the  landsi  ape  a  product  of  the 
imagination,  the  whole  "  hangs 
together  "  and  satisfies  t he  spec- 
tator by  its  quid   beauty. 

Among  the  works  represent- 
ing the  elder  I  mine  in  the  Lady 
Lever  \xtGallery,  Port  Sunlight 

that  model  gallery  and  mu- 
seum  whi<  h  we  owe  to  Yisi  ount 
Leverhulme's  lather,  the  i^t 
Viscount  i->  the  oil  painting  of 
.1  Wooded  Lane-  I  1  1  \l  in,  by 
8|  in.).  t'rome's  "woody" 
subjei  ts  are  numerous,  even  if 
one   e\(  epts   the   many   dubious 
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examples  attributed  to  his  brush.  Though  small  in  actual 
dimensions,  the  Wooded  Lane  at  Port  Sunlight  is  handled 
with  a  vigour  that  might  have  been  lavished  on  a  far 
larger  work.  It  is  one  of  those  happy  realisations  of  the 
spirit  of  rural  England  which  lend  so  much  attraction  to 
British  art  galleries. 

To  the  numerous  paintings  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
which  have  already  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  is 
now  added  one  of  the  most  famous  renderings  of  this 
immensely  popular  theme.  Giotto's  series  of  decorations 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padua  were  accomplished 
when  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  in  its  infancy.  As 
Vasari  says:  they  brought  Giotto  "both  honour  and 
profit,"  and  they  remain  among  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments to-day.  Dante,  whom  Giotto  knew  and  painted 
saw  them  when  they  were  new  ;  but  they  did  not  prevent 
him  from  consigning  Enrico  Scrovegno's  father — Enrico 
founded  the  Arena  Chapel — to  a  place  in  his  Inferno. 

Two  genre  paintings  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
\rt.  New  York,  complete  our  tale  of  plates.  Terborch's 
The  Toilet — a  class  of  subject  to  which  the  Dutch  mastei 
was  partial — is  done  on  wood,  i8|  in.  by  i)j  in.,  and 
came  to  the  Museum  111  mi  7  by  the  gift  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Apart  from  its  artistic  merit,  the  work  is 
interesting  to  collectors  as  an  illustration  of  costume, 
furniture,  and  a  dressing  table  set  of  about  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
1  entury.  Other  points  of 
interest,  belonging,  of  course 
to  the  eighteenth  century 
are  to  be  found  in  Longhi's  pic- 
ture of  The  Letter  :  notably  the 
dummy  heads,  apparently  made 
ol  papiei  m&ch  lor  displaying 
the  wares  of  these  cap  makers. 
\  ^<  'lie  w  hat  similar  type  1 .1 
dummy  has  been  called  into 
use  in  certain  hat  shops  to-day. 
[his  picture  is  one  of  a  set  of 
nine  formerly  owned  by  tin 
family  of  Count  Mian  in  Padua. 
I  ■  ■  1 1  r  of  them  are  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  :  two,  in- 
eluding  this  example,  which  is 
on  canvas  24 J  in.  by  19?  in., 
having  been  purchased  out  ol 
the    Hewitt    Fund   in    tgi2. 


Royal   Institute    of    Painters 
in   Water-Colours 

Last  year,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Watei 
Colours  celebrated  the  cen- 
tenary of  its  foundation.  This 
year  marks  the  century  since  its 
first  exhibition  was  field  at  16, 
Old  Bond  Street,  in  [832.  The 
current  —  the  1  23rd  —  display 
finds  the  Institute  --till  at  home 
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in  the  spacious  galleries  at  195,  Piccadilly,  London,  which  it 
has  inhabited  since  the  early  'eighties.  Manyable,  and  some 
ellent,  drawings  maintain  a  high  standard  of  technical 
accomplishment,  which  is  apt  to  be  underrated  because 
the  ideals  expressed  do  not  coincide  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced views  held  in  certain  quarters.  This  attitude,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  narrow  ;  one  need  not  agree  with  an 
outlook  in  order  to  see  that,  according  to  its  lights,  it  is 
well  expressed.  And  no  doubt  can  exist  in  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  that  the  average  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Institute  this  year  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  live 
with,  and  would  give  far  more  permanent  pleasure,  than 

^t   of  the  more  showy  and  startling  works  displayed 

l>v   the  less  orthodox  societies. 

This  "  friendliness  "  of  the  exhibits  was  noticeable  in 
the  contributions  by  the  President,  Sir  David  Murray, 
who,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  is  still  painting  landscape, 
poetii  ally,  agreeably,  and,  all  things  considered,  in  a  way 
which  puts  to  the  blush  many  productions  by  men  less 
than  half  his  age.  Of  his  tempera  paintings,  for  he 
keeps  to  that  medium  so  far  as  the  Institute  is  concerned, 
The  Moors  0'  Dunphail,  a  wide  expanse  of  heather  and 
gorse  'neath  a  mackerel  sky,  and  Evelyn  Bridge,  Fiitle- 
worth,  a  study  of  grey  old  stonework  in  a  leafy  setting, 
are  the  most  memorable.  Mr.  Terrick  Williams,  Vice- 
President,  has  not  essayed  anything  ambitious  this  time, 
though  his  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  his  Walls  of  the  Old 
Town,  Concarneau,  will  not  be  missed.  The  latter  with 
its  contrasts  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  and  the  boats  lying 
idle  in  the  mud,  is  admirably  expressive  of  peace 
unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time.  Mr.  Oswald  Garside's 
individual  granulated  method  of  water-colour  is  seen  in  a 
number  of  cases  :  most  favourably  in  Lowlands,  a  restful 
composition  of  a  tidal  creek  bordered  by  trees,  and 
Cumberland  Sands,  desolate  under  a  sky  of  crag-like 
formation.  Another  excellent  sky  is  in  Mr.  L.  Burleigh 
Bruhl's  Thames  Side  {Low  Tide,  Leigh).  Mr.  Bruhl's 
skies  are  mostly  worth  studying,  but  it  is  not  always  that 
his  drawings  attain  the  homogeneity  that  distinguishes 
the  one  under  notice. 

From  the  drama  of  mountainous  skies  to  the  drama 
of  actual  crags  is  an  easy  transition.  In  Les  Baux-en- 
Provence,  Mr.  Leonard  Squirrell  has  made  effective  play 
with  jagged  masses  of  rock  expressed  by  suitably  angular 
drawing  and  brushwork  ;  as  has  Mr.  John  Mace  in  his 
simply  treated  and  striking  The  Torrent.  Of  works  in 
other  metiers,  all  of  Mr. 
George  Graham's  drawings 
of  Winchelsea  deserve  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Graham  has  a 
just  perception  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  any  scene 
that  he  paints,  and  in  such 
a  drawing  as  Winter  in 
Winchelsea  he  is  able  to 
give,  by  the  most  econo- 
my al  means,  a  true,  signi- 
ficant impression  of  the 
pirit,  as  well  as  the  salient 
facts,  of  his  subject.  Well- 
thought-out  design  in  the 
arrangement  of  tree  forms 
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Jura,  by  Mr.  Martin  Hardie  ;  while  among  other 
landscapes  and  kindred  themes,  Mr.  Gerald  Ackermann'*- 
Ibove  Richmond  Castle,  atmospheric  and  pleasing  ;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moody's  well-designed  Across  the  Arun  Valley, 
Mr.  Squirrell's  Lovely  Dovedale,  Mr.  James  S.  Manila 
dignified  Conway  Bay,  Mr.  Oswald  Moser's  Hoi  ford,  Miss 
Mabel  Bruce  Low's  Early  Summer  in  Arundel  Park,  and 
Miss  G.  Hadenfeldt's  fantastic  Against  the  Wind,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned. 

So  far  as  drawings  of  buildings  and  towns  are  concerned, 
there  is  plenty  of  variety.  The  modern  resources  of 
invention  and  labour  have  inspired  Messrs  Charles  line 
and  H.  Davis  Richter  ;  the  old-world  charm  of  a  past 
that  is  still  with  us,  Messrs.  Gordon  M.  Forsyth,  II. 
Tittensor,  Fred  Roe  (in  Gossip  Lam),  and  many  another 
Forsyth  and  Tittensor  are,  artistically,  blood  brothers  in 
their  sure  handling  of  decorative  compositions  and  colour 
schemes  depending  on  skilfully  placed  colour  accents. 
Mr.  Forsyth's  Rue  de  la  Petite  Cordonnerie,  Chartres,  with 
its  intriguing  glimpse  of  the  rose  window  down  the 
narrow  street  ;  and  Mr.  Tittensor's  The  Bird  Shop, 
St.  Malo,  with  its  peering  old  man  and  green  and  yellow 
birdcages,  are  good  examples  of  their  own  peculiar  style. 
Also  "  largely  "  treated,  but  nearer  to  actuality,  is  Mr. 
James  Clark's  Sunday  Morning,  a  church  interior  per- 
meated by  sunshine  ;  Mr.  Leonard  Walker's  The  Barn 
is  an  arresting  study  in  reflected  light  ;  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Brewer  gives  a  comprehensively  yet  delicately  drawn 
view  of  the  Abbey  from  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster  ;  while 
other  satisfactory  works  in  this  section  include  Miss 
Agnes  J.  Rudd's  Tomb  of  Edward  III.,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mavrogordato's  Columns  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  Mr.  W.  W.  Collins'  Le  rue  Jerzual,  Dinan,  Mr 
George  F.  Nicholls'  Street  in  Etaples,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hasle- 
hust's  Old  Cottages,  Folkestone  Harbour,  Mr.  Graham 
Petrie's  A  Roadside  Pergola,  Mr.  J.  Littlejohn's  Corf 
Castle,  and  Mr.  J.  Moulding's  The  Village  Store  in  that 
much-painted  beauty  spot.  And  here  a  word  should  be 
said  of  the  two  drawings  by  the  late  Victor  Charles 
Riches,  a  London  telegraph  boy,  who  died  last  year  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  In  the  quasi-faded  Church  of  tin 
Annunciation,  the  austere  lines  of  a  Gothic  church  are 
set  off  by  a  jumble  of  houses  undergoing  demolition,  and 
a  crowd  of  figures  in  the  roadway.  Richer  in  tone, 
though  smaller  and  less  ambitious,  The  Weald  of  Sussex 
is   handled,    perhaps,    with   greater  power.     Both  works 

are  characterised  by  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  the  drama 
of  life  and  nature,  and. 
judged  by  them,  Mr.  Riches 
was  certainly  a  promising 
artist. 

Figure  pieces  are  not 
numerous,  though  Messrs 
F.  S.  Beaumont  (Hon. 
Treasurer),  A.  Brantingham 
Simpson,  Charles  Robinson, 
and  A.  1).  McCormick  are 
all  pleasingly  exemplified. 
Mr.  Fred  Roe's  Harbour 
Lights  is  a  boldly  handled 
by  george  graham,  R.i.  ;ind  <**"***  characterised 
painters  in  water-colours        composition  of  an  Oriental 
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pedlar  attempting  to  inveigle  a  shrewd  merchant  seaman 
into  an  unprofitable  purchase.  Another  work  by  the 
same  artist,  possessing  a  certain  topical  interest  for 
readers  of  this  magazine,  was  illustrated  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur.  In  a  very  different  vein,  Mrs. 
Averil  Burleigh's  Susanna  embodies  some  interesting 
passages  in  pencil  ;  while,  again  very  differently,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Webster's  Seventeen  is  a  characteristically  attractive 
rendering  of  girlhood.  Among  animal  and  allied  themes, 
Miss  Dorothy  Adamson  has  a  powerful  "  close-up  "  of 
Farm  Horses  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle  several  of  his  able 
and  sympathetic  paintings  of  birds  in  their  natural 
settings.  The  best  of  his  works,  this  time,  is  the  Plumes 
of  the  Rose  Bay  Willow  Herb,  which,  though  done  with 
certainty,  is  handled  with  so  light  a  touch  that  it  seems 
almost  to  have  been  blown  on  to  the  linen,  on  which 
Mr.  Wardle  is  fond  of  painting. 

U.S.  Ban  on  Antique  Silver  ? 

The  proposal  to  place  a  duty  of  65  per  cent,  on  all 
utilitarian  antique  silver  entering  the  United  States  the 
enactment  to  take  effect  with  the  Least  possible  delay 
— will  be  received  with  mixed  feelings  in  Great  Brit. mi 
Of  course,  no  one  in  the  latter  country  has  any  chum  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  The  United  States,  like  Britain, 
has  been  faced  with  a  huge  deficit  in  its  revenue,  and 
possesses  a  perfect  right  to  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  income  and  expenditure  in  any  manner  it  thinks 
fit.  Hut  as  The  Connoisseur  possesses  a  locu  -tand\ 
in  both  countries,  its  pages  seem  a  fitting  place  in  whi  h 
to  discuss  the  probable  outcome  if  the  proposed  legi 
lation  is  i  ariicd  inti)  effect,  and  its  ultimate  reactions  on 
the   trading  relations  of   England   and     \nnru.i 

In  many  quarters  in  Great  Britain  the  imposition  of 
the  duty  would  be  heartily  welcomed.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  collectors  and  museum  authorities  have  often 
resented  the  invasion  of  the  American  dollar  into  British 
auction  rooms,  because  it  has  resulted  in  mam  "I  the 
very  finest  antiques  bringing  [Hues  beyond  their  reach 
and  being  taken  in  triumph  across  the  Atlantic  (  hagrin 
is  inevitable  under  such  circumstances,  but  it  should  be 
tempered  by  the  know  led-e  that  the  conditions  ol  England 
and  America  are  widely  different.  The  antique  silver 
,K  tually  produi  ed  in  the 
latter  country,  though  very 
interesting,  is  relatively 
late  in  period  and  highly 
scarce;  and  is  certainly 
not  sufficient  in  either 
range  or  quantity  to  furnish 
the  types  from  whu  h  tin- 
American  silversmith 
must  develop  the  designs 
of  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  Eng- 
land has  lust  many  1  iiei  es 
that  she  could  ill  spare  and 
has  had  her  great  private 
accumulations  largelj  de- 
pleted, she  possess-  be 
sides  her  museum  and  pri- 
vate collections,  a  wealth 
ol    tie. cure  of   the  highest 
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quality  which  can  never  leave  the  country.  Here  we  have 
plate  belonging  to  its  older  churches,  ancient  municipal 
corporations,  London  Citv  Companies  and  University 
Colleges.  This  contains  rare  and  in  many  instances 
unique  examples  of  the  finest  types  of  work  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  constitutes  a  wonderful  reserve  to 
supplement  the  slowly  gathering  collections  in  English 
museums. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  the  proposed  duty  is 
hardly  likely  to  benefit  her  revenue,  for  the  rate,  65  per 
cent.,  is  prohibitive  and  will  probably  stop  the  import 
of  antique  silver  altogether.  For  though  the  duty  is 
nominally  to  be  levied  only  on  utilitarian  forms  of  silver, 
it  is  difficult  to  specify  any  article  which  might  not  be 
classed  as  coming  under  this  category.  Nor  is  the  impost 
likely  to  benefit  the  American  silversmith,  for  collectors 
of  antiques  cannot  find  substitutes  for  them  in  modern 
wares.  The  only  advantage  that  can  be  claimed  for  the 
duty  is  that  it  may  keep  money  in  the  country  ;  and  hen- 
comes  in  the  irony  of  the  situation.  For  while  in  England 
our  financial  difficulties  originated  through  shortness  of 
money,  those  of  the  United  States  have  been  largely 
caused  by  a  plethora  of  gold,  for  which  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  find  adequate  remunerative  outlet.  To  put 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell  :  millions  of  United  States  work- 
people are  out  of  employment  bemuse  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  a  large  portion  ol  the 
goods  which  used  to  be  produced  for  foreign  con- 
sumption. 

Sim  1  tin  I.-  ginning  of  the  Great  War  the  United  state, 
has  v,  ,1,1  vs  ,,00,000,000  worth  of  commodities  more  than 
she  has  bought,  and  has  drained  the  rest  ol  the  world 
ol  it^  gold  in  getting  payment  lor  them. 

Mm  1,  1-  practically  no  more  cash  to  be  had.  Hence, 
it  Vmerica  is  to  restore  her  export  trade  to  it-,  former 
flourishing  condition,  she  must  accept  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion  of  commodities  instead  of  mone}  in  payment. 
And  of  all  commodities,  antiques,  including  silver,  should 
bi  'lie  most  acceptable,  lor  they  do  not  directly  compete 
with  any  American  industry  and  furnish  the  models 
which  will  inspire  American  craftsmen  to  efforts  which 
ma\    rival  the  finest  creations  in  the  applied  arts  of  the 

Mr.  Collins  Baker's 
New  Post 

Much  regret  will  be  felt 
in  British  art  circles  at  tin- 
news  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 
Baker  is  going  to  retire 
from  his  offices  of  Kei  pi 
of  the  National  Gallery  and 
Surveyor  of  The  King's 
Pictures  It  is  a  matter  of 
I-''  1  Fad  ion,  however, 
that  Mr.  Baker's  services 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  cause 
oi  lit.  for  he  will  relinquish 
his  official  duties  in  Eng- 
land to  take  up  an  analo- 
n  position  at  the  re- 
cently founded  Huntington 
Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
San       Marino,       California. 
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Mr.  Baker  has  been  Keeper  at  the  National  Gallery  since 
1914.  In  company  with  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  the  late 
Director,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Constable,  late  Assistant  Director, 
he  formed  one  of  a  trio  of  officials  whose  artistic  erudition 
conferred  lustre  on  the  institution  with  which  they  were 
connected,  and  made  it  assume  the  position  of  a  centre  of 
inspiration  to  British  collectors  of  retrospective  painting. 
Mr.  Baker's  own  most  important  contributions  to  the 
subject  were  chiefly  connected  with  British  art.  His 
Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters  is  a  monumental 
work,  dealing  with  an  era 
'oi  English  painting  which 
had  been  very  little  ex- 
plored and  for  the  first 
time  furnishing  adequate 
guides  to  enable  the  student 
to  discriminate  between 
the  works  of  the  leading 
painters  of  their  time  and 
their  pupils,  followers  and 
imitators.  His     Life     of 

Crome  is  the  standard  work 
on  that  artist,  while  his 
recent  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection at  Hampton  Court 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Mr 
Baker's  books  on  Conti- 
nental schools  of  painting, 
if  more  in  the  nature  of 
general  surveys  than  ex- 
haustive explorations,  like 
his  books  on  English  art, 
are  all  distinguished  by 
their  frank  and  fearless 
critii  ism,  which  is  always 
to  be  respected  because  it 
is  the  outcome  of  acute 
reasoning  based  on  first- 
hand knowledge. 

Before  he  goes  finally  to 
America,  Mr.  Collins  Baker 
will  complete  his  catalogue 

of  The  King's  Pictures.  When  this  is  finished,  the 
Huntington  Museum  should  offer  Mr.  Baker  a  most 
congenial  field  for  his  labours.  For  some  time  past  he 
has  been  accumulating  data  for  a  work  on  English 
eighteenth-century  art,  and  the  Huntington  picture 
gallery,  containing  an  almost  unrivalled  collection  oi 
I  nglish  masterpieces  of  that  period,  should  be  of  material 
assistance  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  this  projected 
work . 

Drypoints  by  Russell  Flint 

["HOUGH   Mr.   W.   Russell   Flint',    A.R.A.,   has   not  been 

drypointing  for  more  than  four  years,  he  has  attained  a 

■  ommand  of  the  medium  which  not  infrequently  amounts 

to    mastery.     A    complete   set    of   his   published    plates, 

twenty-six  in  all,  was  exhibited  recently  by  the  Fine  Art 

Society    (148,    New    Bond    Street,    London),    and    nearly 

y  one  revealed  that  sweeping  certainty  of  line  which 

distinguishes  his  design  and  draughtsmanship  in  painting. 

i       quality  was  very  noticeable  in  the  early  seated  nude, 

use  :    a  subtle  piece  of  drawing  done  almost  entirely 


WILLIAM    TOWNSEND  BY    THOMAS    GAINSBOROUGH,    K.A. 

AT   THE    A.    DE    CASSERES    GALLERY 


in  outline.  One  or  two  other  figure  compositions  in  their 
treatment  tempted  comparison  with  the  work  of  Anders 
Zorn,  though  always  conceived  in  a  more  graceful, 
lightsome  vein  than  the  materialistic  nudes  by  the  Swedish 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  Whistlerian 
suggestion  in  Nursemaids  in  the  Piazza,  a  bustling  Vene- 
tian scene.  Most  of  the  plates,  however,  were  purely 
individual,  and  in  every  case  fine  printing  made  the  most 
of  the  excellent  judgment  displayed  in  matters  per- 
taining  to   gradations   of  line  or  tone  :     as   witness   the 

dramatically  rendered  Pri- 
son Door,  Concarneau,  in 
which  the  massed  darks 
were  never  permitted  to 
lapse  into  opacity  or  mes- 
siness.  But  possibly  the 
finest  plate  of  all  was  The 
New  Heir,  Stokesay,  in 
which  every  stage  from  full 
to  reflected  light,  and 
thence  to  heavy  shadow . 
was  realised  with  con- 
summate perception  and 
skill.  This     composition 

was  inspired  by  the  pic- 
turesque old  hall  of  Stoke 
say  Castle,  into  which  the 
artist  had  introduced  a 
woman  at  the  head  of  a 
stairway,  displaying  an  in- 
fant to  a  mediaeval  group 
below.  Such  weavings  oi 
antiquity  in  its  present 
state,  with  suggestions  ol 
bygone  inhabitants,  are 
apt  to  prove-  dangerous  ; 
but  Mr.  Flint's  handling  of 
the  theme  was  so 
strikingly  beautiful  that 
one  left  without  the 
slightest  desire  to  challenge 
his  happy  fancy. — F.G.R. 

An  Unrecorded  Gainsborough 

Among  recent  romances  of  the  auction  room  may  be 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough, 
which  seems  to  be  unrecorded  in  any  of  the  usual  sources 
of  reference.  The  portrait,  which  is  now  being  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Arthur  de  Casseres  (157a,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.i),  measures  30  in.  by  25  in.,  and  is  believed 
to  represent  William  Townsend,  maternal  grandfather  oi 
the  late  Colonel  Thomas  Chaloner  Bisse-Challoner,  of 
Portnall  Park,  Virginia  Water,  in  Surrey.  Colonel 
Challoner  was  born  Bisse,  assuming  the  additional  name 
by  Royal  Licence  in  1829.  Born  in  1789,  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse,  by  his  first  wife,  Miss 
Katherine  Townshend  (the  name  is  thus  spelled  in  old 
editions  of  Burke's  L.G.),  whom  he  had  married  in  1787. 
She  died  in  18 15,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  portrait  came  to  Portnall  Park 
through  her.  On  Colonel  Challoner's  death,  without 
issue,  in  1872,  both  Portnall  Park  and  the  picture  passed 
to   his   brother-in-law,    the   Rev.    H.    J.    A.    F.    de   Salis. 
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Since  then,  until  it  appeared  recently  at  auction,  the 
portrait  has  been  continuously  in  the  hands  of  members 
of  that  family,  for,  when  Portnall  Park  was  sold  in  1921, 
the  painting  was  removed  to  another  de  Salis'  house. 

Thus  it  may  be  claimed  for  this  work  that,  although 
it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  art-historians,  it  possesses 
a  pedigree  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :  or,  in  other  words,  approximately  to  the  period 
when  Mr.  William  Townsend  (or  Townshend)  sat  to 
Gainsborough  for  his  likeness. 

The  Queen  collects 

The  Queen  recently  honoured  the  establishment  of 
Law,  Foulsham  &  Cole,  of  South  Molton  Street,  London, 
with  a  visit,  when  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  make  some  purchases  of  specimens  of  tortoiseshell 
pique  and  porcelain.  Her  Majesty  stayed  some  con- 
siderable time  examining  their  extensive  collection,  and 
expressed  her  interest  in  the  special  system  of  illuminating 
the  interiors  of  the  cabinets,  of  which  the  firm  are  in- 
ventors and  patentees.  Under  this  system  neither  lamp- 
nor  reflectors  are  in   any   way   visible 

George  Sheffield   Exhibition 

In  a  previous  article  on  George  Sheffield,  various  works 
by   him   were   mentioned   which    were   contained    in    Si] 
Arthur  Crosfield's  representative  collection  of  his  work 
while  allusion  was  also  made  to  the  equally  interesting 
collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Edmondson.     In  the 
loan  exhibition  of  Sheffield's  work  held  at  the  Gallerii 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (Princes  Arcade,  Piccadilly),  thes, 
collections  were  for  the  time  being  practically  amalgama 
ted   so  that   the    [40   pictures,   drawings   and    pastels   in 
colour  and  monochrome   furnished   a   complete  itineran 
of  the   painter's  artistic  career.     It    commenced    with    . 
number     of     pen-and-ink     landscape     drawings,      whose 
delicacy  of  handling  and  minute  fidelity  to  nature  won 
high  praise  from  Rusk  in       I  lis  gradual  pi  ogress  u, 
breadth   of   handling   was   illustrated   by  works   like   thi 
Fairv  Pool,  Bettwys-y-Coed  Churchyard    and  Snowcap 
Hills,    which    were    still    pre-Raphaelite    in    their    close 
observation   of   natural    truth,    but    were   gradually    sui 
ceeded  by  more  broadly  handled  scenes  such  as  theCon 
illustrated  in    I  hi    (  ONNOISS1  1  1     or  a  Wind  Swept  Hedge. 
But   Sheffield's  repertoire  was  so  extensive   thai    it    will 
be  only  possible  to  give  a  brief  epitome  of  his  various 
exploration--,  which  varied  mure  in  theme  than  in  treat- 
ment, for  throughout   his  career  Sheffield   was   most  con- 
cerned with  the  representation  oi  naturalists   truth      One 
rather  unusual    feature  of  his    career    was  his  exten 
exploitation  of  sepia  and  black  and  white  on  a  large  scale. 
a   number  ol    his   bigger  water-colours   being   executed   in 
monochrome   and    often    proving    highly   effective    as    in 
ipes  like   Through  the  Storm  and  Evening  Calm,  or 
a  closely  studied  mountain  scene  like  Llyn  Idwal.     Then 
there  were  a  number  of  pastels,  generally  in  a  light  kej 
among  which  may  be  singled  out  Early  Snow,  St    1 
Intwerp,  and  Snowbound.     Occasionally  he  ventured  into 
martial    themes,   as  in  oils  like  The  Storming   of  Norham 
Castle.     In     Xelson's     Days,     or     Frontiers     of    Empire, 
but  his  most  characteristic    works  were  his  water-colours 
>t    English  scenerj    and   marine  subjects.     Among   these 
may   be   mentioned    Night,   a   romantic   moonlight   scene, 


the  Canal  Lock,  with  its  suggestion  of  Constable,  Antwerp 
from  the  Scheldt,  and  Vale  Cruris  Abbey,  as  typical  of 
different  phases  of  his  work.  A  special  number  of  The 
Orbit  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition.  Prefaced  by  an 
eloquent  appreciation  of  the  artist  by  Sir  Arthur  Crosfield, 
and  finely  illustrated  with  reproductions  in  colour  and 
monochrome,  it  forms  a  highly  interesting  and  attractive 
record  of  Sheffield  and   his  work. 

Poster  Persuasion  by  the  Railways 

Competition  between  road  and  rail  transport  has  never 
been  so  active  as  it  is  at  the  moment,  and  the  matter 
is  one  upon  which  not  a  few  hard  words  have  been 
exi  hanged.  Critics  of  the  railways  suggest  that  the  older 
mode  of  travel  has  been  slow  to  adapt  itself  to  present-day 
demands  and  that  the  modern  principle  of  "  go  out  and 
get  your  customers  "  is  as  applicable  here  as  in  commerce 
generally.     Such  criticism   may  have  been  well-founded 

ei gh  in  past  years,  but  latterly  the  railways  have  been 

making  strenuous  efforts  to  gather  in  business,  and  in 
this  campaign  the  importance  of  advertising  in  general 
and  the  poster  in  particular  has  been  outstanding.  A 
notable  proportion  of  the  best  posters  seen  on  the  hoard- 
ings to-day  is  to  be  credited  to  the  railways,  and  among 
these  the  output  of  the  L.N.E.R.  predominates.  For  a 
number  of  yens  now  the  company  has  paid  special 
attention  to  this  method  of  attrai  ting  custom,  and  in  its 
recent  exhibition  oi  Poster  Art  the  tenth  of  the  series — 
(at  the  New  Burlington  Galleries,  Burlington  Garden 
I  ondon)  the  general  excellence  and  wide  range  of  its 
productions  were  amply  illustrated.  I  he  two  giants  of 
the  display  were  Mr  Tom  Purvis  and  Mr  Fred  Taylor. 
whose    fine    work    was    backed   by   notable   designs   from 

Mi      \1ist1n    per     \b      I  i.mk    II     Mason,    Mr     Frank 

Newbould,    and    others.     Mr.    Tom    Purvis    has    rarely 

e.\i  ell,  ,1   in     1 1 1 1  j . ] l .  ity  and  power  his  standing  figure  of  a 

woman  in  a  red  wrap     East  Anglia  ;    and  his  delightful 

treatment  of  the  sunny  baby  in  Yorkshire  Coast  (No.  56) 

and  "I  the  effei  tive  "  Be  Early,"  in  blai  I.  and  red,  were 

fresh    tributes   to   his   versatility.      In  addition  to  several 

I    "building"    subjects    in    familiar    vein,    Mr.     Fred 

lor  contributed  a  series  representing  the  six  recognised 

Periods  "  in  architecture  both  ingenious  in  design  and 

admirable  in  execution,  though  his  most  attractive  work 

was   the    unusually   colourful   Roman    Wall.      Mr.    Austin 

Cooper's  jolly  Lowestoft,  and  Cleethorpes  and  Redcar,  by 

Mr.    Frank   Newbould.  must  surely  draw    visitors  to  those 

rts  ;     while  two  striking  methods  of  handling  similar 

veil  shown  in  Mr.   R.  Bartlett's  The  Night 

Scotsman  and  Mr.    \.   R.    Thomson's  The  Flying  Scotsman 

Doris    Zinkeisen    lost    a    great    opportunity   in    hei 

Durhart     bj    neglecting    to   maki    full  use  of  the  obvious 

possibilities    presented    by    its    style    of    treatment,    and 

several  other  posters  suffi  red   from  elaboration  of  detail. 

Maiiurt's   arrangement   of  colour   and   lettering    in    / 

Routes  to  the  Continent  might  be  studied  with  advantage  by 

some  English  artists,  as  might  the  excellent  Press  lay-ouf 

on   exhibition)    by   many   adverti  er     in  the  n< 
papers. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  railways  will  have  to  begin 
<\<  \  eloping  other  means  ol  persuasion,  sini  e  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  such  a  high  standard  of  poster  work  being 
much    further   improved.  — J.R.F.T. 
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Death  of  a  Canadian  Collector 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Clarke, 
of  Toronto,  which  took  place  recently,  after  a  very  short 
illness,  m  the  I'm.  H  Patients'  Pavilion  of  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  She  was 
well  known  as  a  collector  of  early  English  pottery,  par- 
ticularly  oi  that  type  of  English  Delft  termed  Blue  Dash 
Chargers.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  she  was  in  England, 
when  she  was  much  liked  by  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  l'\  reason  of  her  amiability  and  personal 
charm.  She  was  tin-  head  of  the  A.  R.  Clarke  Company, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  patent  leather  manufactory 
in  the  world.  For  some  years  past  she  had  been  engaged 
on  the  preparation  of  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  her 
Charger  Collection,  to  which  Mr.  Louis  Gautier  had 
already  contributed  a  preface,  and  the  late  Father 
Dow  nma n  a  foreword .  During  the  last  few  years  she 
became  involved  in  litigation,  the  expenses  and  worry  of 
which  retarded  progress  on  this  book,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published.  She  was  one  of  that  fast  diminishing 
number  <>i  free  and  generous  collectors  who  thought  more 
oj  a  sthetic  and  historical  values  than  of  the  possibilities 
future  gain.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Con- 
noisseur it  is  hoped  to  illustrate  and  describe  some  of 
the  principal  items  in  this  fine  collection  of  Blue  Dash 
Chargers,  the  majority  of  which  she  made  over  to  the 
Ontario  Museum,  at  Toronto,  by  deed  of  gift,  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

The  Chester- Beatty  Sale 

This  coming  June  is  to  inaugurate  the  dispersal  at 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  of  Mr.  Alfred  Chester-Beatty's  wonder- 
ful collection  of  Western  MSS.  One  uses  the  adjective 
advisedly,  for  beyond  doubt  it  may  well  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  similar  group  outside  the  great  historical 
and  public  collections.  Its  special  eminence  is  not 
dependent  on  mere  numbers  (though  the  fact  that  the 
disposal  of  the  whole  will  extend  over  four  or  five  years 
shows  these  to  be  more  than  respectable),  but  on  the 
proportion  of  outstanding  items  to  the  exceptionally 
high  average  of  quality  throughout.  Although  selected 
units  have  been  among  the  most  precious  exhibits  at 
more  than  one  notable  exhibition  of  mediaeval  arts  and 
crafts,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  only  the  inner 
circle  of  connoisseurs  have  any  inkling  of  its  true  import- 
ance. It  has  the  added  interest  that  it  does  really  reflect 
the  personal  taste,  judgment  and  discretion  of  its  owner. 

Much  as  sentiment  may  regret  the  break-up  of  so 
harmonious  an  ensemble,  collectors  beyond  question  will 
account  the  sale  a  red-letter  day.  For  the  books  offered 
to  their  choice  include  notable  prizes  from  such  excep- 
tional sources  as  those  of  the  Yates-Thompson,  Mostyn  and 
Mallet  sales,  to  say  nothing  of  others  privately  acquired 
from  the  Kuskin,  Phillipps  and  Holford  libraries.  Their 
ulterior  provenance  in  many  cases  is — historically — still 
more  interesting.  Anything  like  a  detailed  analysis  here 
and  now  is  out  of  the  question,  but  attention  can  be 
briefly  drawn  to  a  few  outstanding  features. 

\part  from  their  intrinsic  beauty  (of  which  the  public 
had  occasion  to  judge  for  themselves  in  the  Mediaeval 
Arts  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  1930),  the  six 
leaves  from  an  English  thirteenth-century  Psalter, 
illuminated    by   William   de   Brailes,    are   now   recognised 


as  a  notable  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  illumina- 
tion. Together  with  the  magnificent  pictures — in  "  mint 
condition  " — in  the  Mostyn  Gospels,  they  are  a  proof  that 
English  twelfth-thirteenth-century  miniaturists  were  fully 
the  peers  of  any  the  Continent  could  produce.  The  fine 
Saxo-Thuringian  Psalter,  of  about  1200,  and  that  grand 
Flemish  Antiphoner — it  was  John  Ruskin's  before  Mr. 
Yates-Thompson  owned  it — made  in  1290  for  the  Cis- 
tercian nuns  of  Beaupre,  are  eloquent,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  art  abroad.  But 
perhaps  the  item  that  will  win  most  hearts  is  the  exquisite 
little  Book  of  Hours  executed  for  Prigent  de  Coetivy, 
Admiral  of  France,  1439-50,  a  noted  bibliophile.  It  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  148  quite  lovely  miniatures  within 
historiated  borders,  in  the  finest  French  style  of  circa 
1440.  It  was  one  of  the  prime  gems  of  the  Yates-Thomp- 
son collection.  No  wonder  there  was  heart-burning 
among  collectors  when  it  was  acquired  by  private  treaty 
instead  of  in  the  open  market. 

Hitherto  Sotheby's  hold  the  world's  record  with  the 
figure  totalled  by  the  Yates-Thompson  sales.  Even  in 
the  teeth  of  the  prevailing  economic  depression,  it  is  on 
the  cards  they  may  now  break  their  own  record. — F.  M. 
Kelly. 

Beechey's  "Mrs.  Bloxham  " 

In  response  to  many  enquiries,  the  attractive  portrait 
illustrated  in  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed's  advertisement  in 
the  April  number  was  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bloxham,  by 
Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.,  and  was  secured  by  them  at 
one  of  Messrs.  Christie's  sales,  where  it  realised  over 
£1,400. 

Art  at  Hove  Museum 

An  attractive  selection  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
etchings,  mostly  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Lawrence, 
of  Hove,  was  opened  on  March  26th  at  the  Hove  Museum, 
and  will  be  shown  till  May  7th.  The  distinctive  feature 
is  the  choice  and  care  in  selection,  especially  in  the  first 
room,  which  displays  water-colour  works  by  Wilson  Steer, 
Frank  Brangwyn,  and  some  excellent  pencil  drawings  of 
Spanish  churches  and  cathedrals  by  Muirhead  Bone.  All 
these  are  lent  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  others  by 
A.  W.  Rich,  Orpen,  Rushbury,  and  Lovat  Fraser. — S.B. 

"  Neglected  "  English  Masters 

The  exhibition  arranged  for  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July  next  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  in 
Savile  Row,  W.,  following  on  their  admirable  winter 
display  of  English  seventeenth-eighteenth-century  cari- 
caturists, promises  to  be  of  no  less,  and  perhaps  even 
greater,  interest. 

The  subject  is  exceptionally  promising,  being  the  works 
of  "  Neglected  English  Masters,  1750-1930  "  ;  though  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  some  of  the  artists  on 
their  list  for  exhibition — such,  for  instance,  as  Thomas 
Barker,  of  Bath,  Francis  Cotes,  John  Downman  (whose 
work  has  been  kept  before  the  public  in  publications, 
such  as  those  of  Dr.  Williamson),  Peters,  John  Russell, 
the  two  Sandbys,  and  Francis  Wheatley — can  be  justly 
described  as  neglected.  Perhaps  the  lesser-known  English 
masters  of  that  period  would  have  a  happier  title  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  the  material  is  of   first  interest. — S.B. 
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Pictures,  Drawings  and  Prints 

A  new  auction  record  for  a  work  by  Arthur  Devis 
(1711-87),  the  Lancashire  artist,  was  established  at 
Christie's  on  March  11th,  when  £2,415  was  given  for  his 
"conversation  piece,"  The  Love  Song,  signed  and  dated 
[759,  44  x  40  in.  This  picture,  which  was  in  a  carved 
Chippendale  frame,  was  found  hanging  in  an  upper  room 
in  a  house  at  Henley-on-Thames,  the  owner  himself  not 
knowing  who  was  the  artist.  It  shows  .1  young  man, 
in  blue  embroidered  coat,  white  vest,  black  breeches  and 
white  hose,  handing  a  piece  of  music  to  a  young  lad} 
dressed  in  white  silk  with  lace  frills,  who  is  seated  .it  .1 
spinet.  The  previous  auction  maximum  lor  a  work  bj 
A  Devis  (often  absurdly  confused  with  his  son.  Arthur 
William  Devis),  was  £1,942  cos,  paid  in  [913  for  l.nh 
Dorothy  Nevill's  group  oi  Sit  Joshua  Vanneck 
Family,  .1  composition  oJ  eleven  figures,  among  whom 
Horace  Walpole,  seen  in  the  gardens  oJ  Sir  Joshua's 
residence  at  Putney.  I  In  March  1  ith  sale  also  included 
Salomon  van  Ruisdael's  I  In  Mouth  oj  a  Rivet  I  I 
at  Low  Tide,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  [668,  jjA  x 
;,'  m.,  which  found  .1  buyer  .it  1 6  ;o  Lawrence's 
portraits  oi  <  aplain  />  eph  (  otton,  Depu  ii  1 
Trinity  House,  T803  to  1823,  and  his  wife,  <  Sarah 
11,111.  on,  daughter  <■/  /  hr  Hart  on  <•  rnor  of  the 
liiu/;  oj  Englat  i  each  \q\  ■  39  in.  (both  engraved  bj 
Charles  ["urner),  made  £483  and  •  \o  \  \  ■>-  respectively  ; 
B.    E.    Murillo's   77,      )  dd   t"  represenl 

the   Duke  "I    (Jrbino     ,  , '.        1 1 .1   in.,   £231  ;    a  School  ol 
I  lomenii  <■    (dm  landaii  1     1/,/  lonn  1  and 
on   panel,    32    ■    26   in.,    £126 ;      \     Devis's    i 

tin  111,    in   green  ti     white    hose,    sealed   at    a 

1U11  table.  34       j 7 !  m       1     ,      Samuel  Scott's  View  of 
Northumberland    H  ■  Cross,    with    statu 

'rles  I.,  1  an  iag      an  jo£  x  49  in  ,  £i  17 

made  £3]    [os    in  [876)  ;     Uonso  Sam  h Ho     portrail 

ol  Fernan  i       ;  Dut     oj    Uva,  Spanish  Govei  m  a  1 d 

the    Netherlands.    [567    7:.  signed  and  dated    1567,    15  x 
59J  in  .  £8g  jS   .    s,,7-  Richard  Drake,  oj   1  ittributed 

to   /in  1  hero,   with   1  o. it   ol  arms  and   date    1577,   on   panel. 

ill        25I  "i  •  £73  ios.;    Gainsborough's  Willian    I 

in  a  pamted  oval,  jo!        j  1  '.  in  .  ^73  ios.  ;    T.  Van 
\psho\ens    /    1    ll  ,_■     it  28|        1  1  m  ,   >  -  5   ios.  ; 

and  W.  Darnell's  ./    Waterfall  in   I  th   Temple  and 

;o.i  •  533  in.,  £68  5s.  Lawrence's  portrait  oi 
John  Harrison,  Governor  of  Hank  of  England,  in  pastel. 
oval,  11J  x  10  in.,  realised  £89  5s.;  and  F.  Wheatley's 
water-colour  drawing,  The  Entrance  to  the  Old  Parliament 
House,  Dublin,  signed  and  dated  17s-),  19J  x  25  in.,  £105. 


In  the  same  rooms,  on  March  4th,  a  series  of  pictures  by 
Richard  Sickert  included  The  Garden  of  Love,  31^  x  24 
in.,  which  realised  £262  ios.  ;  The  Afternoon  Out,  15J  x 
13  in.,  £120   15s.  ;    Portrait  oj  Edgat    Degas,  34  x  22  in., 

•  9  1  ins .  ;  I  Costet  Girl,  13^  x  9  in.,  £50  8s.  ;  ami  a  pen 
and  ink  and  colour  drawing,  Sheepshanks  House,  Bath, 
1  j  <  7A  in.,  £22  ios.  Ch.  Jacque's  The  Sheepfold  :  The 
Interior  of  a  Barn,  with  ;heep  and  poultry,  28  *,=,',  in., 
fell  at  £126  ;  I'll.  Sadee's  Waiting  for  the  Return  oj  the 
Fish  1  B  1  10  j. 1  m  ,  £86  2s.  ;  Romney's  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,  in  blue  coal  with  white  cravat,  :gl  <  24 
in.,  £147;    and  T.  M    Richard  on'    water-colour  drawing, 

of  a  Da  •   ■       Bendd     <         River  Garioch, 

neat   Loci     w   .        R  [887,  25J  x  39  in.,  £99  1  , 

\   ain    on   March    [8th,    I     Hudson's  portrait  oi    William 

Dai    i  '       1    ishier  of  th     \  <        in  brown  coat 

with  blue  vest,    pi        59  in  .  found  a  buyer  at  £110  5s.  ; 

J.  L.  Dyckmans's    /   Lady  Making  I. ace.  1854,  on  panel, 

10        mi  in  1    i         Nathaniel  Hone's  portrait  of  Mi 

Ann  Gardinet  m,    Kirkman,   sinned   and 

76,    4c)  .<    yi\    in.,    £173    5s.  ;      \.    Schelfhout's 

Dora  1        1  iting      igned 

and  dated   t8i6    on  panel,  31^        11  in      -s|      ,m,|   pau] 

h  two  pea    > 
stubl :  1  •  '.ildit  13  x  28    in., 

tos      1. 'pli  \     Fielding's    water-colour   drawing,    ./ 

ith,  a  bridge  in  tht 
centre,  and  a  rained  castle  with  hills  1  igned   and 

1    1  3  1 1 ,  j  1  \       323  in.,  changed  hands  at  £204  15s.  : 
Daniel  Gardnei      portrait  ol    Lad     1  1  Lad 

muslin   dt  >  in  a 

landscape,  in  gouache  oval,  J5|  jo  in.,  £52  ios.  ;  and 
I  M  Richardson's  Loch  I  v*  from  Port  Sonachan,  [878, 
in   water-colour,    15   x  35   in., 

\t  Sotheby's,  on  March  2nd,  W    Shayei  -  R    t  in  Har- 
,■'.   in.   brought  £90;    Joseph  Farquharson 
11      I  and  1  the  Hills,  zg\        1  9 !  in.. 

•  -  1  ,    and  Richard  i        ;  i  vnd,  20        [6  in., 

£i75- 

The     sale     of     modern     etchings     in     these     rooms     on 
M  1!    hoth  included   several   works  by  the  Swedish   arti   1 
Xii'l'is  Zorn.     Among   these:   .1  bati    oi    Ba 

jneuse  de  Dos),  No.  3,  on  yellow-toned 
paper,  of  which,  according  to  Delteil,  only  eleven  or 
twelve  were  printed,  changed  hands  at  1  1 55  ;  an  only 
state,  also  on  yellow  toned  paper,  ol  .hi  Irish  Girl,  or 
Annie,  made  £90;  a  filth  state  oi  Erni  !  Renan,  £92; 
a  third   state  of   77/,     Waltz,  £86  ;    and  a  second  state  of 
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Zorn  and  his  Wife,  £bo.  The  Whistlers  included  Little 
Venice,  signed  with  the  butterfly  in  pencil,  which  made 
£60;  and  a  third  state  of  Rotherhithe  (Wapping),  £54. 
A  second  state  of  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden's  A  Sunset  in 
Ireland,  with  the  inscription  by  the  artist,  A  River  in 
Ireland,  fetched  £62. 

On  March  18th,  Puttick  &  Simpson  sold  a  series  of 
fifteen  pen,  ink,  pencil  and  wash  designs  of  frigates, 
battleships,  etc.,  some  signed,  by  the  Dutch  marine 
painter,  W.  Van  de  Velde,  for  £80. 

Furniture,  Porcelain  and  Objets  d'Art 

The  most  interesting  of  the  March  sales  was  that  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  4th  of  the  month.  The  top  price,  £340, 
was  given  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  secretaire  cabinet, 
3  ft.  9  in.  wide,  7  ft.  7  in.  high,  with  a  pierced  swan-neck 
cornice  and  the  centre  part  enclosed  by  a  bevelled  mirror 
door  flanked  on  either  side  by  lower  wings  with  mirror 
panel  doors,  decorated  at  the  tops  with  applied  "  C  " 
scrolls.  The  lower  part  is  fitted  with  a  secretaire  drawer 
decorated  on  the  inside  with  an  applied  fret  design, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  arcaded  panels,  and  three  long 
drawers  below.  A  George  I.  English  red  lacquer  cabinet, 
31  in.  wide,  60  in.  high,  made  £290.  The  front  of  this 
piece  is  ornamented  with  flowers  in  gold,  figures  and 
pavilions  amidst  a  mountainous  landscape,  and  it  is  mounted 
on  a  gilt  gesso  stand  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  pointed 
club  feet.  £195  was  paid  for  an  early  19th-century 
mahogany  "  Carlton  House  "  writing-table,  57  in.  wide, 
labelled  Gillows  Lancaster,  on  square  tapering  legs.  A 
set  of  five  Chippendale  mahogany  ladder-back  chairs, 
with  pierced  splats  carved  with  "  C  "  scrolls,  and  sup- 
ported on  square  moulded  legs  and  stretchers,  sold  for 
£185  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  writing  table,  of  French 
design,  on  cabriole  legs,  27  in.  wide,  £98  ;  twenty-one 
panels,  of  varying  sizes,  of  18th-century  Chinese  wall- 
paper, painted  with  flowers,  birds  and  butterflies,  removed 
from  Ditton  Park,  a  former  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch, 
£55  ;  a  panel  of  Charles  I.  needlework,  in  petit-point, 
stump-work  applique  on  a  satin  ground,  showing  a  king 
and  queen  and  other  figures  under  a  canopy,  17  x  22^ 
in.,  £50  ;  a  violoncello,  labelled  Alexander  Gaglianus 
fecit,  Neapoli  1724,  £135  ;  and  a  violin,  by  Andrea 
Guarneri,  1681,  £75.  A  rare  Whieldon  pottery  equestrian 
figure  in  brilliant  green,  grey  and  brown  splashed  glazes, 
8  in.  long,  the  man  wearing  a  brown  three-cornered  hat, 
and  holding  the  reins  in  both  hands,  the  holsters  bearing 
the  Royal  cipher  G.R.,  brought  £122  ;  an  Astbury  figure 
of  a  man  with  a  gun,  in  brown  coat,  yellow  stockings, 
white  cravat,  hair  and  hands,  5|  in.  high,  £36  ;  a  pair  of 
Chelsea  porcelain  figures  representing  Autumn  and  Spring, 
of  the  Red  Anchor  period,  5!  in.  high,  £72  ;  and  a  pair 
of  Ch'ien  Lung  vases  and  covers,  of  European  design, 
painted  with  small  vignettes  and  sprigs,  key-pattern 
handles  on  marble  bases,  18  in.  high,  £76.  On  March  21st, 
a  fragment  of  a  7th-century  B.C.  Assyrian  limestone 
relief,  17  in.  long,  17  in.  high,  showing  part  of  an  Assyrian 
Army  on  the  march,  found  a  buyer  at  £210  ;  a  fragment 
of  crystalline  stone,  of  the  same  period,  14  in.  long,  8J  in. 
high,  illustrating  an  Assyrian  Army  advancing  to  the 
attack  of  a  city,  £90  ;  and  a  black  figure  Corintho-Attic 
bora,  with  Inezes  of  warriors  on  horseback,  formal 
birds   and   animals,    16  in     high,   £78.     At   Sotheby's,   on 


February  12th,  a  pair  of  mahogany  arm-chairs  of  Chippen- 
dale design,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  scrolled  toes, 
seats  and  backs  covered  with  petit-  and  gros-point  needle- 
work, changed  hands  at  £165  ;  and  £220  was  paid  for 
an  18th-century  mahogany  bureau  secretaire,  on  bracket 
feet,  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  6  ft.  3  in.  high. 

Christie's  sale  on  March  3rd  included  a  Spanish  six- 
leaf  leather  screen,  painted  with  Chinese  figures  and 
flowers  on  a  gold  ground,  8  ft.  high,  which  realised 
£152  5s.  ;  and  another,  of  similar  height,  decorated  with 
Chinese  figures,  buildings  and  flowers,  on  a  black  ground. 
£141  15s.  ;  a  mahogany  dining  table  in  four  parts,  ir  ft 
long,  £99  15s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  Empire  mahogany  seats, 
the  backs  carved  with  foliage,  rosettes,  ribands  and 
drapery  festoons,  and  painted  with  crests,  33  in.  wide, 
£81  18s.  A  pair  of  Worcester  beakers,  and  a  vase  and 
cover,  illuminated  with  exotic  birds  and  branches  in 
heart-shaped  panels,  surrounded  by  gilt  scrollwork,  on 
mottled  dark  blue  ground  gilt  with  flower  sprays,  12  in. 
and  io|  in.  high,  made  £152  5s.  On  March  15th,  Mrs 
Petrocochino's  collection  of  old  English  glass  brought  a 
total  of  £1,012.  A  set  of  three  goblets,  engraved  with 
the  fight  between  Tom  Sayers  and  John  Heenan  at 
Farnborough  on  April  18th,  i860,  sold  for  £25.  This  set 
was  originally  the  property  of  John  Heenan.  A  drinking- 
glass,  inscribed  "  The  Rioters  of  Drogheda,"  on  stem  with 
spherical  knop  containing  tear-drops,  cost  £20  ;  another, 
engraved  with  a  rose,  oak  leaf,  star  and  "  Fiat,"  on  air- 
twist  stem,  £24  ;  one  engraved  with  harp  and  crown  and 
two  inscriptions,  "  Quis  Separabit  "  and  "  Cork  True 
Blues,"  on  plain  stem  with  spiral  air-twist,  £26 ;  a 
Waterford  cut-glass  dessert  basket,  on  diamond-shaped 
foot,  £28  ;  and  a  series  of  eighteen  paper-weights,  variously 
decorated  with  flowers,  etc.,  in  colours,  £32.  On  March 
17th,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  side-table,  carved  with 
arabesque  foliage  and  scrollwork,  supported  on  claw  feet, 
the  top  formed  of  a  slab  of  veined  red  marble,  37  in 
wide,  went  for  £262  10s.  ;  a  Sheraton  satinwood  cabinet, 
with  glazed  folding  doors,  the  mouldings  of  the  glass 
shaped  to  the  outline  of  vases  and  carved  with  wheat  ears, 
the  base  designed  as  a  serpentine  commode  painted  with 
baskets  of  flowers  and  peacock  feathers,  54  in.  wide, 
£210  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  tripod  fire-screen,  on 
claw  feet,  the  banner  surmounted  with  a  panel  of  Soho 
tapestry,  £136  10s.  ;  and  a  Persian  carpet,  with  con- 
ventional design  of  foliage  and  scrollwork  on  a  dark  blue 
ground,  16  ft.  9  in.  x  14  ft.,  £105.  A  16th-century 
Florentine  bronze  group,  allegorical  of  Charity,  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  and  three  children,  14^  ft.  high,  sold 
for  £96  12s.  ;  and  a  16th-century  Venetian  figure  of  a 
man  kneeling  and  supporting  a  shell,  8  in.  high,  £102  18s. 
A  Hispano-Mauro  dish,  with  cone-shaped  shield  in  the 
centre  charged  with  a  lion  in  copper  lustre  and  blue, 
surrounded  by  wreaths  of  vine  foliage  in  similar  colours, 
18J  in.  diam.,  brought  £441  ;  and  a  Gubbio  dish,  painted 
with  a  shield,  winged  masks  and  scrollwork,  7f  in.  diam  , 
£283   10s. 

Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale  on  March  4th  included  a 
pair  of  Worcester  plates,  decorated  with  landscapes, 
exotic  birds,  and  trees,  bearing  the  "  square  mark,"  7I  in. 
diam.,  which  sold  for  £ij  17s.  ;  and  K'ang-Hsi  vase  and 
cover,  illuminated  with  river  scenes,  kylins,  emblems  and 
flowers,   20  in.   high,  £27  6s.     On  March   18th,  a  Queen 
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Anne  walnut  chair,  on  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet,  the 
high  back  and  seat  covered  with  Soho  tapestry,  £"73  10s.  ; 
a  pair  of  Worcester  tea-cups  and  saucers,  painted  with 
exotic  birds,  flowers  and  insects,  bearing  "  square  mark," 
£"21  ;  a  Ralph  Wood  pottery  figure  of  Venus,  with  cupid 
and  a  dolphin,  on  a  square  pedestal,  modelled  with  a 
classical  head,  11  in.  high,  £"31  10s.  ;  a  pair  of  Jacobean 
crewel  work  curtains  and  a  bedspread,  the  centre  in- 
scribed "  M.  K.  Herbert,  1692,"  £120  15s.  ;  and  an  old 
English  needlework  chair  seat,  designed  with  bouquets 
of  flowers  with  ribbon  ties,  on  brown  ground,  in  petit-point, 
£21.  The  sale  of  musical  instruments,  on  February  18th, 
included  a  violin  by  Giofredo  Cappa,  Saluzzo,  1698,  which 
fell  at  £"150  ;  one  by  C.  F.  Landolphus,  1755,  £125  ;  and 
another  labelled  Giovanni  Grancino,  Corona,  1696,  £"8o. 

On  March  18th,  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  were  selling 
the  effects  of  the  late  Mr.  Lionel  Powell,  the  well-known 
impresario.  His  Steinway  grand  piano  brought  £115  10s.; 
and  Arturo  Toscanini's  baton,  bearing  a  label,  "  Presented 
to  Lionel  Powell  by  Arturo  Toscanini,  June,  1930,"  cost 
£5   15s.   6d. 

Silver 

Though  sales  under  this  heading  have  been  few  and 
far  between,  good  prices  have  been  given  for  pieces  of 
minor  importance.  At  Christie's,  on  March  16th,  a  plain 
octagonal  teapot,  with  domed  cover,  by  Lewis  Mattayer, 
1 7 18  (12  oz.  10  dwt.),  changed  hands  at  160s.  per  oz.  ; 
1  silver-gilt  porringer  and  cover,  embossed  and  chased 
round  the  lower  part  with  acanthus  foliage  and  palm 
leaves,  with  moulded  S-shaped  handles,  and  the  chased 
cover  surmounted  by  a  fruit  shaped  knob,  1676,  maker's 
mark  T.C.  with  fish  above  and  cinquefoil  below  (26  oz. 
10  dwt.),  105s.  ;  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  with  harp 
handles  and  moulded  rib  round  the  centre,  the  lid  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Deane,  and  of  Pennyman  of  Grimsby, 
by  Daniel  Gamier,  1698  (25  oz.  <>  dwt.),  85s.  ;  a  plain 
coffee  pot,  with  tapering  barrel,  engraved  with  a  coat- 
of-arms  in  scroll  mantling,  by  Nathaniel  Locke,  1709 
(20  oz.  12  dwt),  88s.  ;  a  monteith,  decorated  with  bands 
of  fluting,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Parr,  1713  (58  oz.  15  dwt.), 
70s.  ;  three  casters,  partly  fluted  and  with  gadrooned 
borders,  the  tops  pierced  with  trelliswork,  by  Fra 
Garthorne,  1712  (20  oz.  5  dwt.),  90s.  ;  a  plain  coffee  pot, 
1730  (21  oz.  13  dwt  1.  |js  ;  three  plain  casters,  1730 
(10  oz.  13  dwt.),  52s.  ;  and  a  plain  salver,  with  moulded 
escalloped  border,    1731    (39  oz.    11   dwt.),  35s. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  January  29th,  a  silver 
teapot,  of  Adam  design,  by  /.  Ilanipston  and  J .  Prince, 
of  York,  circa  1780  (12  oz.  id  dwt  1.  realised  27s.  per  oz.  ; 
a  plain  loving  cup,  Dublin,  1729  (28  oz.  9  dwt.),  19s.  6d.  ; 
.1  pair  of  goblets  oi  \dam  design,  by  Richd  Sat 
Dublin,  17117  I'1'  oz.  10  dwt.),  17s.  ;  two  Sheffield  pl.it. 
oblong  tea-trays,  tin  pierced  borders  chased  with  shells 
and  engraved  with  (lowers,  etc.,  30  in.  wide,  £58.  In 
the  same  rooms,  on  March  23rd,  a  plain  circular  coffei 
pot,  of  tapering  form,  with  dome  cover,  probably  by 
Pentecost  Symonds,  I  xeter,  1725  127  oz.  13  dwt.),  reali-< 
35s.  per  oz.  ;  a  vase-shaped  coffee  urn  and  cover,  on 
square  base,  by  William  Fountain  and  Daniel  Pen: 
•793  (48  oz  3  dwt),  os.  9d.  ;  and  a  set  of  forty-four 
Georgian  livery  buttons,  engraved  with  crests  (6  oz. 
4   dwt.).   55s. 


The  "  James  "  Stamp  Collection 

The  paramount  importance  of  "  condition  "  in  modern 
philately  has  seldom  been  so  strikingly  demonstrated  as 
at  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  important  collection  of 
19th-century  Postage  Stamps  of  the  British  Empire 
formed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  which  took  place  at  Harmer's,  Old  Bond 
Street  Galleries,  on  March  14th,  21st,  and  22nd.  Had  the 
same  exacting  standard  demanded  by  stamp  connoisseurs 
to-day  prevailed  when  Dr.  James  started  collecting  some 
forty  years  ago,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  of  more 
than  £"8,500  realised  in  the  three  days'  sale  would  have 
been  greatly  exceeded.  As  it  was  the  prices  obtained 
were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  poor 
average  condition  of  many  of  the  scarcer  lots.  The  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  at  any  philatelic  sale  during 
the  present  season,  and  the  bidding  reflected  the  improved 
tone  of  the  stamp  market  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

On  the  opening  day  an  unused  copy  of  the  Gibraltar 
error  "  value  omitted  "  of  1889  realised  £"27,  or  more 
than  half  "  catalogue  "  value,  despite  the  presence  of  a 
tiny  rust  spot.  By  contrast,  a  very  inferior  specimen 
of  the  id.  "  Woodblock  "  error  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(catalogued  £"150)  fetched  only  £52.  A  magnificent  used 
pair  of  the  2d.  "Greek  border"  Mauritius,  on  dated 
cover,  went  cheap  at  £34,  but  the  rare  variety  "  P  in- 
verted "  of  the  id.  on  4s.  Rhodesian  provisional  of  1896, 
with  Royal  Philatelic  Society's  certificate,  sold  for 
£52    1  os. 

Condition,  or  rather  la<  k  of  it,  was  responsible  also 
for  the  pepper-corn  price  of  £60  realised  by  the  classic 

inverted  head  "  error  ol  the  Indian  4  annas  stamp  of 
1854,  normally  valued  at  from  £"200  to  £"250  ;  and  the 
niie  applies  to  the  [2d  *  anada,  another  standard  rarity 
in'  h,  on  account  oi  pinholes,  made  only  £90  ;  gJyireas, 
undamaged,  it  should  have  made  about  £"1507  Aus- 
tralians sold  badly,  even  the  nun  h-vaunted  pi  "  inverted 
Swan  "  being  knocked  down  for  a  mere  £"50,  by  reason  of 
the  lack  of  margins  and  poor  appearance  generally. 

Nirae  of  the  best  figures  were  obtained  for  stamps  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  on  the  last  day.  This  group 
had  been  the  object  of  special  attention  by  the  former 
owner  of  the  collection,  and  the  standard  of  condition 
was  appreciably  higher,  with  the  result  that  this  section 
alone  accounted  for  upwards  of  £"3,500  of  the  grand  total. 
\  p.  black  on  blue  of  British  Guiana,  1856,  realised 
I  220,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  cut  to  shape  and  had 
a  slight  thin  spot.  The  sum  of  £"185  paid  for  the  rare  id. 
■mi  harge  on  the  6d.  Dominina  stamp  of  1886  was  actually 
10  over  "  catalogue,"  whilst  a  nice  copy  of  the  is.  Nevis, 
on  lake  paper,  fetched  the  very  fair  price  of  £"205.  An- 
other rare  West  Indian  provisional,  the  One  Penny  on 
>Jd.  of  St.  Christopher,  used  on  piece,  with  the  id.  on  £d. 
dull  green,  and  unpriced  by  Gibbons,  ran  up  to  £"180. 
The  "  inverted  "  surcharge  in  larger  type  on  the  same 
stamp  brought  £"75,  being  three-quarters  of  "  catalogue." 

\  fine  specimen  of  the  id.  blue  Trinidad  lithographed 
of  1853,  on  cartridge  paper,  used  on  dated  entire,  made 
£72  10s.  Excellent  prices  were  also  paid  for  several  of 
the  rare  Turks  Islands  surcharges.  On  the  basis  of  these 
realisations  it  would  appear  that  a  strong  revival  in  the 
philatelic  popularity  of  the  stamps  of  the  British  West 
Indian   Colonies   is    imminent. — D.B.A. 
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liy  Piero  di  Cusim 


,t  the   Wads 
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Wadsworth  Atheneum  acquires  Renaissance  Mas- 
terpiece 

In  Piero  di  Cosimo's  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs,  formerly 
belonging   to   Mr.    Robert  Benson,   and  purchased  a  few 
months  ago  foi  the  Sumner  (  ollection  at  the  Wadsworth 
\i  heneum,  I  [artford,  Conn.,  another  of  the  most  delightful 
from    this   famous  aggregation   takes   its   place 
in  a  public  collection.      While  this  Florentine  Renaissance 
ii    of    .1    Creek    myth    was   not   one   of   the   greatest 
p .11  Hi  m      oi  i  he  Benson  collection,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
pel   onal.     It  is   a   delightful   interpretation   of   a   classii 
1      ii-    the   mood  of  the   Humanists.     There  is  some- 
thin;-:  exuberantly  peasant-like  in  the  nymphs  who  capture 
Hylas  :    the}   are  almost  gauche,  but  they  are  still  charm- 
ing.     I  li.  \   are  not  sisters  of  Botticelli's  Graces,  but  they 
have   an   earthy  wholesomeness  of   the   soil   itself.     The 
landscape    is    beautifully    painted,    a    subject    in    which 


Piero  was  influenced,  like  many  of  his  day,  by  Hugo  Van 
der  Goes,  whose  Portinari  altarpiece  had  its  effect  on 
most  Florentine  painters.  Vasari  says  of  Piero  that  he 
was  a  great  lover  of  nature,  that  he  would  go  out  of  his 
way  to  \  lew  strange  herbs  or  plants,  and  that  he  would 
never  allow  the  plants  or  vines  in  his  own  garden  to  be 
pruned  or  touched  in  any  way,  saying  that  nature  ought 
in   In    allowed  to  look  after  itself. 

In  the  middle  part  of  his  life  he  was  devoted  to  classical 
subjects,  themes  with  which  he  came  into  contact  when 
he  went  to  Rome  with  his  master,  Cosimo  Roselli,  in 
1482,  to  work  with  that  artist  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
I  lis  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  which  was  painted  for  Filippo 
Strozzi  the  Elder,  is  now  in  the  Uffizi.  His  Death  of 
Procis  is  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  and  the 
Mars  and  Venus  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  Later  in  his  life 
the    influence    of    Savonarola   made    him    give    up    these 
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mundane  interests  for  religious  subjects.  He  was  an 
eccentric,  according  to  Yasari,  and  preferred  to  wander 
alone,  lost  in  dreams.  In  his  youth  his  "  capricious  and 
extravagant  invention  "  lavished  itself  on  devising 
masques  and  triumphs   for  the  young   Florentines. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Ehrich  dead 

As  we  go  to  Press,  we  learn  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Harold  Louis  Ehrich,  the  prominent  New  York 
art  dealer,  and  President  of  the  well-known  Ehrich 
Galleries  in  that  city.  Mr.  Ehrich  was  a  shrewd  and 
discriminating  judge  of  pictures,  and  attained  a  big- 
reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Many  celebrated  masterpieces  pass.d 
through  his  firm  on  their  way  to  leading 
American  collections. 

A  Knoedler  Exhibition 

A.MONG  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Spring 
exhibitions  has  been  tli.it  oi  "  Naval  .nut 
Military  Portraits,"  l>v  masters  oi  ill 
si  hods,  from  the  Renaissani  e  to  the  present 
time.  These  were  lent  by  a  number  oi 
private  collectors  to  the  galleries  of  M. 
Knoedler  &  Company  in  the  latter  pari  oi 
\].ril  ^mong  tli<-  most  spirited  was  tin: 
Portrait  o]  a  \  06/1  man,  l>\  Sustei  mans 
(No.  11  ).  Eormerlj   in  the  I  lolford  1  ollei  tion, 

ind  now   belonging  to  \b     J b  l  pstein, 

im  Baltimore      'In  [92      this  ex<  ellenl  work 
was  in.  luded  in  the  Exhibition  oi   Flemi  b 
and     Belgian    Art     .it     Burlington     House, 
London.)      \    portrail    oi    Lord    \  ■  I    <n,    b} 
Fram  is  Lemuel  Abboti    1  ame  from    1   New 
Vorh   1  ollei  tor  .    and   1  ro]  a's   rendering   ol 
the    Marquis  </■    '  aballt  ro,   who   held    pi 
tion  •  oi  State  undei   1  ai  los  I  \     and   Ferdi 
nand  VII.,  and  was  State  <  ounsellor  under 
|< iseph    1  ionapai te,    was   also   to    b.      een 
Hi.'   I. it  ter  artist's  (initial    \ 
Moo.'s  Porh a i !  m  in.  I  [annema □ 

Nobleman    in      1  and    a    handsome 

Raeburn  in  the  portrail  oi  the  red  coated 
and  gallanl  figure  of  <  'onel  Pasley  John 
Dirotn,  are  .1  feu  more  oi  the  paintings 
\\  hi.  h  made  the  exhibii  i<  .n  notable 


Loans  from  the  Garvan  Collection 

When  Mr.  Francis  P  Garvan  made  his 
gifl  oi  early  Amen,  an  silver,  furniture  and 
othei     objei  ts    ol     ,1.'.  oi.iti\  e     art     to     Vale 

University    in    [930     tie    emphasised    that 
they   should   "  not    be  selfishly  hoarded   in 
Vale's   own    halls,    but   become   a   movin 
pari  in  a  great  panorama  oi    Vmerican  arts 
and    .  rafts  "      1  In-    extenl     to    w  In.  h    the 
wishes  of  the  donoi    have  been  realised  in 
the  briei  time  that  has  intervened  is  evid 
m  a  report  from  the  University  mentii 
fourteen  loans  oi  objects  from  the  Garvan 
collection    to    museums,    libraries    and    his- 
torical   societies    throughout    the  country. 
In    addition    to    these    acti\  tries 


further  installation  of  silver  has  been  arranged  at  New 
Haven,  in  which  sixty  pieces  of  early  American  church 
and  domestic  silver  are  presented  in  a  permanent  setting. 
The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  sent  forty-six 
pieces  of  silver  bv  early  New  York  silversmiths  in  honour 
of  its  opening.  Dumbarton  House,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  which  was  furnished  for  the  Washington 
bicentennial,  has  received  examples  of  furniture  of  the 
Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  periods.  Other  furniture. 
ranging  from  1700  to  1815,  has  been  sent  to  the  recently 
opened   Lyman   Allyn  Museum,   in  London  (U.S.).     This 


No      II.  —  PORTRAIT    OF   A    MAN  BY    SUSTERMANS 

LENT    BY    MR.    JACOB    EPSTEIN    TO    MESSRS.    KNOEDLEB 
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No.    III. — SILVER    PORRINGER    BY    P.V.B.,    NEW    YORK  AWARDED    AS    A    RACING 

rROPHY      IN      1668  IN      THE      GARVAN     COLLECTION      OF      AMERICAN      SILVER      AT 

THE      MUSEUM      OF     FINE      ARTS,      YALE 

includes  important  examples  by  Duncan  Phyfe.  The 
recently  restored  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  in  Boston, 
now  the  home  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
Kngland  Antiquities,  has  benefited  by  the  loan  of  some 
fine  pieces  from  the  Chippendale  period,  and  a  sofa  and 
chest-on-chest  attributed  to  Samuel  Mclntire,  of  Salem. 

Sixteen  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  were  sent  to  the  Georgian 
exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art.  For  the 
opening  of  a  series  of  eighteenth-century  rooms  at  the 
City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  Yale  sent  twelve  pieces 
of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  furniture  and  twenty-six 
examples  of  silver.  The  Mary  Washington  House,  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  the  home  of  George  Washing- 
ton's mother,  which  has  been  opened  to  the  public  as  a 
museum,  was  refurnished  with  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture from  the  Garvan  collection. 

A  group  of  over  three  hundred  early  American  his- 
torical prints  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  will  be  shown  in  other  cities  before  being  returned 
to  Yale.  The  Tapping  Reeve  House,  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
the  home  and  school  of  Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  which 
developed  later  into  the  Yale  Law  School,  has  been 
restored  and  partly  furnished  from  the  Yale  collections. 
The  Webb  House  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  which  has  been 
restored  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Connecticut,  has  a 
number  of  Garvan  pieces  among  its  furnishings. 

Ninety  of  the  finest  pieces  of  silver  in  the  collection 
were  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  the  exhibition 
of  silver  held  in  connection  with  the  recent  opening  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  room,  an  addition  to  the  American 
Wing.  Other  objects  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  Mass  ;  Memorial  Hall 
and  Mt.  Pleasant  Mansion  in  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia ;  "  Homewood,"  the  home  of  Charles  Carroll  on 
the  grounds  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  ; 
and  the  Hammond-Harewood  House  at  Annapolis. 

The  installation  of  American  silver,  not  shown  pre- 
viously, in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Yale,  includes 


a  representative  group  of 
church  plate  used  in 
Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  ceremonies.  The 
earliest  pieces  are  four 
beaker-shaped  cups,  with 
single  strap  handles,  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  Hull,  Mass., 
about  1724,  and  made 
by  William  Cowell  (1682- 
1 736)  and  George  Han 
ners  (1697-1740),  of  Bos- 
ton. A  "  Pointer  "  and 
"  Crown  of  the  Law 
used  in  the  synagogue  in 
New  York  were  made  by 
Myer  Myers  (1723-95), 
who  was  President  of  the 
Silversmiths'  Society  in 
that  city  in  1776.  A 
monstrance  of  about  1800. 
by     Joseph     Lownes,     of 

Philadelphia,   is  shown,   and   there  is  a  Communion  set 

consisting  of  a  flagon,  two  large  chalices  and  three  plates, 

by  Christian  Wiltberger. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  domestic  plate 

is     a     porringer 

made  by  an  un- 
identified     New 

York  silver- 

smith      of      the 

seventeentli 

1  entury.     It  has 

the     distinction 

of      being      the 

first    trophy    of 

the    turf    in 

America,  for  its 

inscription 

reads    ''1668 

W  11  n  n       a  t  t 

Hanpsted 

plaines      March 

25."         It     was 

therefore    made 

in     the    early 

ilavs     (i  1     t  li  c 

occupation  of 

New  Amster- 
dam by  the  Eng- 
lish,    and    is    a 

souvenir  of  the 

introduction     of 

racing      by 

Governor 

Nicolls. 

T  he  large 

ceremonial 

beaker  made  by 

Cornelius     Van- 

denberg  in  1685 

was     presented , 


NO.    IV. — MARS  MEISSEN 

CIRCA     1770 
CINCINNATI     INSTITUTE     OF     FINE     ARTS 
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according  to  family  tradition,  by  the 
Mohawk  Indians  to  their  friend  and 
interpreter,  Robert  Sanders.  A  gourd- 
shaped,  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  by  John 
Coney  (1655-1722),  is  a  sturdily  designed 
piece.     It  was  made  in  1679  from  a  legacy 

I  left  by  Sir  John  Leverett,  one  of  the 
founders  of  New  England,  and  bears  the 
arms  of  his  nephew,  Isaac  Addington,  long 
Secretary  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Another  Coney  piece  is  a  flat- 
topped  tankard  with  the  arms  of  Shrimpton. 
This  once  belonged  to  Mary  Shrimpton,  the 
third  wife  of  Samuel  Sewall,  who  has  been 
called   the   "  American   Pepys." 

The  days  of  piracy  are  recalled  by  a 
large  cup,  over  fifteen  inches  high,  by  Jacob 
llurd,     of    Boston     (1702-58),    which    was 

■  presented  by  Boston  merchants  to  Edward 
Tyng,  commander  of  the  Snow  Prince  of 
Orange,  for  taking  the  first  French  privateer 
off  the  American  coast  in  1744.  A  teapot, 
by  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Richardson,  of 
Philadelphia,  bears  the  arms  of  Powel 
impaling  those  of  Willing,  and  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Patriot  Mayor  Samuel 
Powel,  at  whose  house  Washington's  diary 
makes  frequent  mention  that  he  "  drank 
a  dish  ol  tea 

Meissen  Porcelain  for  Cincinnati 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  unique  col- 
lection of  Meissen  porcelain  formed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Joseph,  of  Cincinnati, 
should  have  become,  through  their  genero- 
sity, public  property  in  a  town  where  the 
ceramic  art-,  have  played  an  important  in- 
dustrial role  in  the  1  ommunity.  The  collec- 
tion, which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  since 
early  in  the  year,  is  the  must  (  omprehensive 
group  of  Meissen  porcelains  owned  publicly 
in  the  United  States,  the  only  other 
comparable  to  it  being  in  the  Morgan  collection  at  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford.  It  was  brought  to- 
gether in  Dresden  between  1905-10  by  Albert  Naum.tnn. 
and  was  acquired  by  Mr  Joseph  in  11)22.  Particularly 
rich  in  specimens  of  the  best  period,  from  about  1740  to 
1770,  it  also  has  earlier  pieces,  as  well  as  examples  .i^ 
late  as  the  middle  ol  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is 
likewise  some  of  the  famous  red  stoneware  developed 
by  Bottger  before  his  discovery  of  true  porcelain  in  1709. 

Among  the  earlier  pieces  in  the  Joseph  collection  is  a 
statuette  of  Joseph  Frolich,  jester  at  the  Saxon  Court 
Table  services  were  an  important  part  of  the  factory 
output  and  were  developed  especially  by  Herold.  Several 
of  the  Joseph  pieces  bear  the  royal  arms  of  Poland  and 
Saxony.  There  is  a  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  servii 
perfect  condition,  in  the  "  snow  ball  "  pattern  and  painted 
with  scenes  111  the  manner  of  Watteau,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  made  by  royal  command  as  a  gift  to  a 
princess.  A  charming  Amphitrite,  borne  on  a  shell 
supported   by  water  sprites,   was  made  about   1770,   and 


No.    V.       PIN]      PANELLED    ROOM    FROM    STANWICK    PARK  CIRCA    1740 

WITH   PAINTING  'l         111        .'.   \!  POI  1     I  HILDREN,"  BY    STEPHEN    SLAUGHTER 


1  NSI  nil  I ' 


MINNEAPOLIS    INsiill    II     01    ARTS 

shows  the  delicacy  and  invention  ol  Kandler's  style.  I  he 
figure  of  Mars,  of  about  1770,  belongs  to  the  Neo-Classic 
period  No  iv.),  and  there  are  typical  allegorical  and 
mythological  subjects,  figures  of  dancing  cupids,  shep- 
herdesses  and  shepherds,  animal  groups,  the  Four  Ele- 
ments, the  four  seasons,  and  other  objects  representing 
the  complete   repertoire  of  this   factory. 

Minneapolis  acquires  a  Georgian  Room 

\  pine-panelled  room  from  Stanwick  Park,  Yorkshire, 

has  lately  been  installed  m  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
\rt-     No    \  The  house,  which  was  recently  razed,  had 

been  one  of  the  country  seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  wing  from  which  the  room  now  in  the 
Museum  came  was  added  to  the  main  house  in  1740  It 
was  originally  painted,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
pme  was  grained  in  the  manner  of  oak,  and  it  was  known 
a>  the  "  Oak  Room."  Now  that  the  many  layers  of 
paint  have  been  removed  and  the  wood  has  had  a  number 
of  coatings  of  wax,  it  has  a  mellow,  honey-colour  which 
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makes  it  a  harmonious  background  for  the  representative 
pieces  of  Georgian  furniture,  a  collection  of  Chinese  blue 
and  white  porcelain,  and  paintings  by  Ramsay  and  other 
eighteenth-century  painters  with  which  it  is  furnished. 
The  room  is  given  in  memory  of  Eugene  J.  Carpenter, 
formerly  a  trustee  and  first  Vice-President  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  has  been  presented 
bj  Mrs,  Carpenter  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Folwell 
i  oan 

Friedsam  Bequest  :    and  a  Jacob  Boelen  Bowl 

\  letter  from  Mr.  II.  W.  Kent,  Secretary  of  flu- 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  calls  attention  to  a  mis- 
statement in  the  February  instalment  of  these  Notes, 
p  i  |  j,  where  it  was  said  that  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  late  Colonel  Friedsam's  will  his  collection  would  have 
to  be  exhibited  as  a  unit.  Mr.  Kent  quotes  the  following 
from  the  January  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  ....  "the 
entire  gift  must  be  kept  by  the  Museum  as  the  Friedsam 
<  ollection  and  each  item  clearly  and  permanently  so 
labelled.  A  selection  of  objects,  which  shall  serve  as  a 
nucleus,  or  central  part  of  the  collection,  shall  be  shown 
in  a  gallery  by  themselves,  not  necessarily  the  same 
iv  ;  it  being  understood  that  said  objects  shall  not 
lie  static,   but   may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 

Mr.    Kent   further   calls   attention    to   the   fact    that   it 

mil    dictated  by  Mrs.    H.   O.    Havemeyer's  will   that 

h<  i   i  ollei  t ion  was  for  some  time  shown  as  a  unit,  as  our 

ii  nt  there  stated,  but  it  was  first  shown  in  that  man  mi 

l>\    ili'    dei  i   inn  ol   the  Museum,  in  order  "  that  it  might 
be  seen   and   appreciated    in   its   entirety." 

A  I  nit  her  description,  contributed  by  a  member  of 
the  Museum  staff,  of  the  handsome  two-handled 
b*owl  with  cover,  by  Jacob  Boelen,  lent  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Iselin  to  the  opening  exhibition  of  the  Museum 
o i  t  1 1  e  (  i t  v  of 
New  York,  discloses 
that  it  is  nut  the 
arms  of  the  Van 
Cortland  family 
which  appear  on  it , 
.1  was  stated  in 
our  account  in  the 
Vlarch  issue,  p  212. 
I  In  arms  are  those 
of  the  Phillipse 
ily,  Eve  Phil- 
lipse being  the 
bride  of  Jacobus 
\  a  n  C  ortl  andt , 
thus  uniting  two  of 
the  most  prominent 
early  New  York 
familie  Their 

names  and  the  date 
1      ire    inscribed 
on  one  side  1  'I    t  tie 
bowl. 


No      VI.    -THE 
PAINTING 


BROWN    FAMILY 


"  Provincial   Painting  "   at  the  Whitney   Museum 

Practically  all  the  American  critics  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  Whitney  Museum's  choice  of  the 
term  "  provincial  "  for  a  type  of  painting  which  has 
until  now  borne  the  designation  "  primitive,"  in  pre- 
senting their  recent  exhibition  of  nineteenth-century 
American  paintings.  "  Primitive  "  is  a  misnomer  for  the 
type  of  painting  in  question,  which  does  not  stand  as 
the  foundation  of  the  American  School,  and,  in  fact,  is 
only  distantly  related  to  any  phase  of  it.  Instead,  it  was 
something  isolated,  developed  in  rural  communities,  the 
work  of  amateurs  ;  or  if  by  professionals,  these  were  more 
apt  to  be  professional  sign  painters  or  carriage  painters 
called  into  the  drawing  room  to  paint  a  portrait  or 
commissioned  with  a  "  fruit  piece  "  for  the  dining  room. 
That  there  were  so  many  paintings  of  this  type,  portraits, 
landscapes,  still-life — the  flower  and  fruit  subject  seemed 
to  call  forth  a  particular  reverence — indicates  an  intense 
longing  for  art  which  was  all  the  more  genuine  because 
there  w.is  no  artificial  influence  to  stimulate  it.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  distance  of  provini  1.1 1 
America  from  the  European  art  centres  was  hardly  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  miles. 

What  the  artists  who  served  the  countryside  and  the 
smaller  towns  received  from  the  American  painters  who 
went  to  Europe  was  a  very  thin  trickle  indeed,  and,  while 
there  is  some  evidence  of  it,  it  is  almost  negligible.  Wh.it 
impresses  one  chiefly  is  the  very  great  seriousness  of 
these  painters.  Modern  eyes  may  find  these  meticulously 
painted  portraits,  this  laboriously  rendered  detail,  simply 
naive.  But  their  creators  obviously  expended  upon  them 
then  lull  ability;  they  brought  to  their  work,  clumsy 
though  they  were,  the  determination  to  say  everything 
that  they  could  about  the  subject  in  question. 

There  is  certainly  art  in   the   Portrait  of  a  Lady  with  11 

/.iii  c  Jlaudkcn  lurf, 
whit  h     e\(  eeds    the 

others  shown  in  ar- 
tistic quality, 
although  it  stands 
lor  the  whole  group 
in  its  genuine,  if 
aw  kward,  sincerity. 
As  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  por- 
traits, both  sub- 
ject and  painter 
are  unknown.  A 
painting  of  an  old 
lady  with  a  lace 
bonnet,  carrying  a 
fan,  was  a  remark- 
able piece  of  char- 
acter portrayal, 
and  there  was  The 
Brown  Family, 
a  triumph  of  forth- 
right      earnestness. 
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The  magnificent  collection  presented  to 
the  Petit-Palais,  Paris,  in  1930  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tuck,  includes  several  very  beautiful  old  pictures, 
and  notably  the  portrait  reproduced  here  (Frontis- 
piece). 

The  artisl  is  Jan  Mostaert,  called  also  "  Le 
Peintre  d'Oultremont."  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
Mostaert  dynasty,  the  history  of  which  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  well  known.  '  The  question  of  the 
Mostaert  family,"  declared  M.  Theodor  van  Frim- 
mel,  "  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  in  the 
history  of  old  Netherlandish  art."  The  following, 
however,  is  what  may  be  said  with  some  certitude. 
He  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  1475.  His  family 
was  ennobled  in  memory  of  an  ancestor  who 
followed  the  F.mperor  Frederick  into  Egypt  and 
fought  so  gallantly  during  the  Crusades  that  he 
was  surnamed  "fort  comme  montarde,"  that  i-  to 
say,  "  Mostaert." 

Elegant,  and  accustomed  to  receive  high  person- 
ages in  his  residences  at   Haarlem  and  Malines,  he 
was  one  of  the  favourite  artists  of  Charles  V.'s 
aunt.    Marguerite    oi    Austria,    ruler   of    the    Low 
Countries,   to  whose  Court    he  was  attached   foi 
eighteen  years,  and  where  he  painted  the  portraits 
of    the'    duel     lords     and     ladies.     Though     Jan 
Mostaerl   never  visited  Italy,  the  first  influences 
from    the    peninsula    were    being    felt   in   the  Low 
Countries    during    In-    lifetime,    and    he    would 
frequently  have  had  opportunity    for  discussion 
with     hi-     more     travelled     friends,     Jan     Scorel, 
Bernard   van  Orlev,  Jan   Mabuse,  and  Jacopo  de' 
Barbari.     But  he  fiercely  resisted    the   charm-  oi 
novelty  and  may  be  considered  as  the  last  "  primi- 
tive "  oi  his  school.     He  spent  his  life  at  Haarlem, 
Malines,    and    later    at     Ih>orn — gay,    prospermia 
towns,  thanks  to  their  cloth  factories  and  brass 
foundries.     But   in   the  midst  of  this  easy-^oini: 
and  extravagant   society,  Jan   .Mostaert  preserved 
intact   hi-   Catholic    faith    and    his   dignity.     His 
nephews,  Gilles  and   Francois  Mostaert,   painters 
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also,  lived  in  more  difficult  times,  unbalanced  by 
the  religious  wars. 

Examples  of  Mostaert 's  work  are  rare,  as  many 
of  them  were  destro\'ed  when  his  house  was  burnt 
down,  a  short  time  after  his  death.  He  is,  how- 
ever, well  represented  in  the  Rijkmuseum,  Amster- 
dam, the  Royal  Museum,  Brussels,  at  Bruges, 
Milan,  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  University  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  in  the  Louvre.  He  is  famous 
chiefly  for  his  religious  subjects,  and  above  all  for 
The  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Amsterdam)  and  his 
Triptych  of  the  Passion  (Brussels).  As  a  por- 
traitist he  must  be  ranked  as  an  excellent  psycho- 
logist, win  1  place-  his  model  in  his  accustomed 
setting  and  moral  atmosphere,  knowing  full  well 
how  to  gel  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
resemblance.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
his  portrait-  of  Philip  the  Handsome  (of  which 
onl\  an  engraving  exists),  Jean  de  Wassenaere 
(Louvre),  a  Patrician  (Wurzburg),  and  that  which 
1-   re] lii<  vi\   here. 

Tin-  remarkable  portrait  from  the  Edward  Tuck 
•  ollection,  one  oi  the  treasures  of  the  Petit-Palais, 
is  sometimes  called  "  Youth  wearing  a  Medallion 
oi  <  lni-t  crucified,  and  a  chain."  It  represents 
Joo-t  van  Bronckhorst,  seigneur  of  Bleyswick. 
born  in  Nimegue  in  1494,  and  died  1570.  Van 
Bronckhorst,  husband  of  Yde  Ruybrocx,  was  an 
eminent  mathematician.  Master  of  the  Accounts 
at  Le  Haye,  and  Rector  of  the  school  at  Deventer. 
llic  panel  is  of  oak  (om.  43  by  om.  29),  and  beneath 
is  inscribed  "  Herr  Joost  van  Bleyswick."  In  this 
portrait  Mostaert's  attentive  observation  of  his 
model,  the  care  he  devoted  to  detail,  and  the 
suppleness  with  which  he  handled  the  material  of 
the  costume,  are  in  the  highest  degree  apparent. 
This  picture  belonged  once  to  the  Rothan 
Collection  at  Paris  (1890),  and  the  Hainauer  Col- 
lection at  Berlin.  Mr.  Edward  Tuck  lent  it  in 
£927  to  the  Exhibition  of  Belgian  and  Flemish 
Art   in    London. 
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The  records  of  the  earlier  years  of  a  great 
artist  are  important  in  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  so 
many  instances  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  these 
beginnings  ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  artists 
themselves  have  been  only  too  willing  that  the 
past  should  remain  buried  or  forgotten.  In  art, 
as  in  literature  and  other  callings,  most  men  prefer 
to  be  judged  by  their  mature  work,  and  not  by 
their  juvenilia.  But,  in  seeking  to  explain  effects, 
the  student  has  to  search  for  causes,  otherwise  the 
development  of  a  man's  genius  will  remain  a 
mystery. 

So  far  as  British  artists  are  concerned,  in  most 
cases  the  amazing  fact  is  that  they  ever  figured 
in  the  annals  of  art,  for  their  environment  was 
almost  entirely  unfavourable  to  such  a  career. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  George  Romney, 
the  son  of  a  village  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker 
with  very  little  education  ;  and  Romney  himself 
was  a  dull  scholar  and  was  removed  from  school 
in  his  eleventh  year.  Such  fragmentary  details 
as  were  known  of  his  early  efforts  in  art  are  told 
in  Ins  son's  Memoirs,  published  in  1830,  some 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  artist's  death.  These 
details  are  especially  scanty  prior  to  1762,  when 


Romney  removed  to  London — where  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  first-rate 
artists  "  filled  the  bill."  Romney  had  received 
a  good  deal  of  encouragement  locally,  but  even  with 
full  employment  his  prices  were  too  small  to  leave 
much  margin  for  saving.  The  few  portraits  and 
pictures  which  have  survived  show  that  his  pro- 
gress was  good,  whilst  his  work  largely  indicated 
the  influence  of  the  Allan  Ramsay  school.  His 
earlier  portraits  are  conscientious  work,  almost 
too  highly  finished,  the  colours  being  as  perfect 
to-day  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
They  were  no  better  than  those  of  scores  of  other 
painters  ;  but  his  progress  during  the  first  ten 
vears  in  London  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  with 
Reynolds  and  others.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  illustrate  Romney's  work  before  he 
came  to  London  and  during  his  early  sojourn 
here,  not  only  with  examples  of  his  portraiture, 
but  with  facsimiles  of  pages  from  one  of  his 
(unpublished)  Account-Letter  Books. 

The  earliest  signed  and  dated  Romney  portrait 
known  to  me  is  that  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilson,  of 
Dallam  Tower,  1760,  here  reproduced  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  inscription  (which  is  in  red) 
(Nos.    i.    and   ii.).     It   is   a   remarkable   portrait, 


No.    I. SIGNATURE    AND    DATE    ON    PORTRAIT    OF    MRS.    DANIEL    WILSON    (NO.    II. 
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No.    II.       MRS.    DANIEL    WILSON    01    DALLAM    TOWER 

g    '  ■  ■  ;    I  X . 


i  iki.l.    "  RUMNEY 


I760 


under  the  circumstances,  for  .1  young  man  whose 
only  lessons  in  painting  were  haphazardl} 
from  a  shiftless  vagabond  of  the  name  oi  Steele  : 
the  colours  are  as  perfect  to-day  a-  they  were  170 
5  ears  ago.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  artisl  signed 
himself  "  G.  Rumney,"  and  there  are  documents 
in  Kendal  Town  Hall  which  prove  thai  he  so 
spelt  his  surname  before  he  left  Dalton  for  London. 
There  are  yet  branches  of  the  family  who  spell 
the  name  in  the  same  way,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  still  pronounced  by  main-  people.  The 
Wilsons,  oi  Dallam  Tower,  were  among  Romney's 
earliest  patrons,  and  several  of  his  portraits  are 
still  there,  as  may  be  seen  from  my  Catalogue 
Raisonne   110041;     but   this  one   of   Mrs.   Daniel 


Wilson  passed  into  the  Watson  family  (in  which 
it  remained  until  two  or  three  years  ago)  through 
the  marriage  in  1773  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilson's  grand- 
daughter to  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  oi 
Llandaff,  who  later  on  also  sat  to  Romney  for  a 
portrait  well-known  through  the  engraving.  Very 
few  of  Komiie\  's  eai  ly  works  are  signed,  and  none. 
1    think,   ot   those   he   painted   in    London. 

The  very  fine  group  of  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Warren  and  child  (No.  iii.)  is  eight  or  nine  years 
later  than  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilson,  and 
it  is  particularly  important  not  only  in  showing 
the  great  strides  which  the  artist  had  made  in  his 
art,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  his  first  great  public  success. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Free  Society  of  Artists  in 
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No.     III. SIR   GEORGE    AND    LADY    WARREN    AND    CHILD  BY    GEORGE    ROMNEY 

95    IN.    BY    72    IN.  PHOTOGRAPH    BY    COURTESY    OF    MESSRS.    PUTTICK    AND    SIMPSON 
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1769,  and  passed,  through  the    marriage  of  the        the  late  Lord  Vernon's  seat  at  Sudbury  in  or  about 
little  girl,  into  the  Vernon  family  ;    I  saw  it  at         1896,  and  there  it  remained  until  1919,  when  (on 
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June  igth)  it  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  6,600 
guineas  ;  it  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  and  thence  into  that  of 
Lady  Mountbatten,  by  whose  order  it  was  included 
in  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale  of  the  con- 
tents of  Brook  House,  London,  in  May  of  this 
year.  In  this  article  is  also  reproduced  Romney's 
original  sketch  for  the  group  (No.  iv.).  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  reversed  the  position  of  the 
figures,  but  in  both  the  little  girl  (afterwards 
Viscountess  Bulkeley)  is  shown  with  a  bullfinch 
perched  on  her  hand  ;  the  background  of  the 
Colosseum  is  not  in  the  sketch,  and  must  have 
been  painted  (probably  at  Sir  George  Warren's 
suggestion)  from  an  engraving,  as  Romney  did 
not  visit  Rome  until  some  years  afterwards.  For 
many  years  this  important  group  was  supposed 
to  be  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  was  valued 
for  probate  as  such — in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to 
Romney's  skill. 

Among  Rom- 
ney's pre-London 
patrons  were  the 
Rawlinsons,  Lan 
caster  merchants, 
n f  whom  he 
painted  portraits 
in  1759-60.  In 
1772,  A bram 
Rawlinson's  part- 
ner and  brother- 
in-law,  William 
Lindow  and  his 
u  ife,  sat  to  Rom 
ih'v  for  thegn  »up, 
here  illustrated, 
which  remained 
in  t  he  fa  mi  I  y 
until  1893,  and 
is  now  in  the 
National  <  rallei  5 
(No.*  v.).  rhe 
group  shows 
Romney  still 
working  in  the 
1  onventional 
style  o  i  the 
period  as  in  the 
Warren  group. 
The  facsimile 
page  from  Rom- 
ney's Account- 
Letter  Book, 
with  the  entry 
of  the  Lindow 
grouji,  "A  con- 
versa  t  i  o  n    nt 


V  l\         ORIGINAL     PEN     AND      INK      SKETCH      FOR      SIR     GEORGE     AND 

LADY    WARREN    AND    CHILI)    (NO.     III.)  (REIii    CED 
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Himself  and  his  Lady,  £42,"  is  interesting  as 
showing  Romney's  prices  at  this  period  (No.  vi.). 
Some  sixty  years  after  this  group  was  painted, 
Romney's  eldest  granddaughter  married  John 
Job  Rawlinson,  of  Graythwaite,  and  their  second 
son,  afterwards  an  officer  in  the  Dragoon  Guards, 
was  named  George  Romney. 

From  another  page,  here  reproduced  (No.  vii.), 
in  Romney's  Account-Letter  Book  we  have  a 
record  of  five  pictures  painted  in  1772  for  Sir 
Francis  Vincent,  of  which  no  trace  could  be 
found  in  that  family.  It  will  be  seen  from 
his  rough  draft  of  the  letter  at  the  foot  of 
the  bill,  dated  October  30th,  1772,  that  the 
pictures  were  forwarded  on  that  day  by  the 
Guildford  Waggon  to  the  White  Lyon,  Cobham, 
Surrey  the  White  Lion,  by  the  way,  is  still  at 
Cobham.  The  mystery  of  their  whereabouts  re- 
mained unsolved  until  December,  1926,  when 
.1  large  number  of  portraits  of  the  Vincent  family, 

of  Stoke  D'Aber- 
lum,  turned  up 
at  Sotheby's,  the 
propertv  of  Mr. 
T.  J.  H.  V.  Lane, 
of  King's  Brom- 
le\  Manor,  Lich- 
field. There  can 
be  n<  1  reasonable 
doubt    that    these 

Vincent  portraits 
passed  into  the 
Lane  family  on 
the  marriage  in 
18640I  the  great- 
granddaughter  of 
1 1  u-  7 1  h  Baronel 
Romney's  patron, 

who  died  in  1775 
i<  1  l.H  nt  .-Col. 
J.  H.  B.  Lane,oi 
King's  Bromley. 
But  only  three 
"lit  of  the  five 
portraits  in  Rom- 
's bill  were  in 
the  sale,  the  tn  -1 
two  and  the  last, 
and  these  sold 
respe*  1 1\  elj  i'  »i 
£780,  £740  and 
00  — £1,720 
againsl  tin- initial 
■  1 1st  of  £48  6s. 
These  were  all 
purchased  for  the 
Vincent     family, 
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No.    IX. — ARABELLA    (ASTLEY),    THIRD    WIFE    OF    SIR    FRANCIS    VINCENT,    7TH    BART.  BY   GEORGE    ROMNEY 

(1772)  51    IN.    BY    40    IN.  BY    COURTESY    OF   MR.    F.    D'A.    VINCENT 


and  therefore  return  to  the  descendants  of  the 
original  owner  after  a  separation  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
F.   D'A.  Vincent  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce 


the  three  Romney  portraits  (Nos.  viii.  and  ix., 
and  Plate,  p.  371).  If  the  remaining  two  are  ever 
discovered,  they  may  suggest  another  romance 
in  the  adventures  of  family  portraits  ! 
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SIR   FRANCIS   VINCENT,    7th    BART. 

BY  GEORGE    ROMNEV   (1772) 

By  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  D'A.   Vincent 


Printed  in  England. 
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The  famous  banking  house  of  Coutts 
and  Co.,  with  a  history  of  more  than  two  centuries 
behind  it,  has  had  a  life  of  infinite  variety.  It 
originated  in  the  shop  of  George  Middleton,  a 
London  goldsmith,  and  his  partner  John  Campbell, 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Their  name  is  to  be  found 
in  lists  of  Goldsmiths  in  1692,  when  John  Campbell 
had  moved  and  was  carrying  on  business  at  the 
sign  of  the  Three  Crowns  near  Hungerford  Market, 
now  the  site  of  Charing  Cross  Station,  where  he 
was  joined  by  George  Middleton  in  1708.  The 
Three  Crowns  badge  printed  on  all  cheques  is 
copied  from  a  seal  on  a  letter  of  John  Campbell 
in  1711  (No.  i.,  left). 

The  firm  had  gradually  abandoned  their  trade 
and  become  regular  bankers  when  their  written 
records  first  appear  in  the  bank's  books,  though 
they  still  described  themselves  as  Goldsmiths. 
John  Campbell  died  in  1712,  at  which  time  the 
business  showed  a  profit  of  £1,000,  and  Middleton 
carried  on  alone  till  he  was  joined  by  George,  son 
of  John  Campbell,  in  1727.  During  this  period 
he  had  to  face  a  serious  crisis  brought  on  by  bis 
association  with  John  Law,  originator  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme.  This  Scotchman,  a  dreamer 
and  gambler,  between  1718  and  1720  acquired 
full  control  of  the  finances  of  France  and  became 
the  most  powerful  man  in  that  country.  In 
George  Middleton' s  papers  is  his  acknowledgment 
dated  February  15th,  1720,  of  the  receipt  of 
£40,000  from 
t  h  e  E  a  r  1  o  1 
Londonderry,  in 
pursuance  of  a 
contract  wi  t  h 
John  Law.  Later 
that  year  the 
crash  came,  and 
Law  ended  his 
days  in  poverty. 

This  happened 
almost  simul- 
taneously with 
the  bursting  of 
the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  which 
brought  the 
bank  to  the 
verge     of     ruin, 


Xo.  L- 


-LEFT  I      SKETCH    OF    THE    THREE     CROWNS      BADGE     COPIED 
A     SEAL     OX     A     LETTER     OF    JOHN     CAMPBELL,     I7II 


COVER     ADDRESSED      TO      MR.     GEORGE      MIDDLETON, 
AT    THE    THREE    CROWNS    IN    THE    STRAND 


only  avoided  by  strenuous  work  and  stocktaking, 
shown  in  surviving  documents,  which  enabled 
Middleton  to  weather  the  storm.  An  interesting 
entry  of  this  date  is  one  which  mentions  a  sale 
of  £1,000  South  Sea  Stock  by  Lord  Londonderry 
at  900  per  cent.,  not  long  before  the  crash  (No.  iii.). 
The  first  entry  relating  to  business  with  the 
Royal  Family  occurs  in  1716,  when  George 
(afterwards  King  George  II.),  eldest  son  of  King 
George  I.,  had  dealings  with  it,  these  appearing 
in  the  ledger  under  the  heading  "  The  Prince  of 
Whales  "  (No.  ii.).  The  many  occupations  of  the 
banker  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  clients, 
are  recorded  in  the  dealings  with  the  Earl  of  Islay, 
for,  apart  from  looking  after  his  money,  George 
Middleton  acted  as  his  London  agent  and  paid 
all  bills  and  taxes  at  Ken  Wood.  He  settled  the 
"  Smiths  "  account  "  at  Cane  [Caen]  Wood  House," 
and  supplied  the  Earl  with  wine  for  many  years. 
There  has  also  been  found  amongst  papers  of  the 
same  date — 1727 — a  "  list  of  low  growing  shrubs 
and  evergreens,"  which  implies  that  he  stocked 
the  gardens  as  well. 

The  Coutts  family,  before  coming  to  London, 
had  a  business  of  considerable  size  and  influence 
in  Edinburgh.  But,  as  the  history  of  the  family 
lias  been  recorded  by  several  authorities,  it  suffices 
to  sav  lure  that  James  Coutts,  third  of  the  four 
sons   of   John    Coutts   of   Edinburgh,    arrived   in 

London  ,  mar- 
ried Mary  Pea- 
grim,  and  was 
taken  into  part- 
nership by  her 
uncle,  George 
Campbell,  upon 
whose  death  in 
1761  he  took  into 
partnership  his 
youngest  brother 
T  h  om  a  s  .  In 
1739  the  firm  of 
Middleton  and 
Campbell  had 
moved  from  the 
Three  Crowns  to 
number  59, 
Strand,  built  on 
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NO.     II. ENTRY    IN    LEDGER,    SEPTEMBER,     I716,    SHOWING    THE    FIRST      DEALINGS     OF    THE      BANK    WITH      THE 

i   "'.    \L     FAMILY    AND     HEADED     "THE     PRINCE     OF    WHALES  "     (AFTERWARDS    GEORGE     II.) 
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pari    of  the  ground  covered   by  the  "  New  Ex- 

1  hange  "  which,  owing  to  decrease  of  popularity, 

had    been    demolished  ;     and,    curiously    enough, 

many  years  later,  in  1904,  the  Bank  moved  again 

to     the     present 

premises,      built 

on  t  he  site  of  the 

Lowther  Arcade, 

which    had    also 

lost     its     popu- 

larit  v. 

The  partner- 
ship of  the  two 
brothers  was  a 
financial  success, 
but  in  1763  a 
serious  quarrel 
occurred  when 
I  1 1  o m a s  mar- 
ried Susannah 
Starkie,  a  maid 
in  the  service  oi 
his  brother  who 
had  had  the  care 
of  his  mother- 
less child. 
Amongst  records 
still  preserved 
are  several  re- 
ferring    to     her, 


namely :  "  1759.   Nov.  20,  Susan  Starkey  a  yr.  wages 
etc.   to    18th  Oct.   £8  .1  .  o.   1760.     May  26.     By 
expenses  pd.  Sus.  Starkey  for  mourning — £5." 
The  9th   Earl  of  Dundonald,   a  cousin   of  the 

Coutt-s  family 
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No.    III. PAGE    OF    LEDGER,    I72O  SIGNED    BY    LORD    LONDONDERRY 

ENTRY    AUGUST    3 1  ST    READS  :      "BY    CASH    RECED    FOR     SOUTH     SEA     STOCK 
£lOOO     WITH     THE     DIVIDEND     I     TRANSFERR'd      THE      26      INST.     TO      JACOB 
SAWBRIDGE    FOR    LD.     IRWIN     AT    9OO    PCT.     (l595)    ^QOOO  " 


who  visited  the 
young  couple, 
spoke  111  o  s  t 
highly  of  her, 
saying  : — "  Her 
good  sense, 
amiable  disposi- 
tion and  exem- 
plary conduct 
endeared  her  to 
all  h  e  r  hus- 
band's family, 
and  commanded 
the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  her." 
It  is  certainly  a 
tribute  to  her 
that,  in  an  age 
noteworthy  for 
spiteful  gossip, 
not  one  story  is 
recorded  to  her 
discredit,  and 
she  became  inti- 
mate   with    the 
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Duchess  of  Gor- 
don and  other 
members  of  the 
aristocracy. 

James  Coutts 
having  become 
a  n  i  n  v  a  1  i  d  , 
Thomas  assumed 
control  of  the 
Bank  an  d 
weathered  the 
financial  crisis  of 


L//3- 


In    17 


773. 


William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, the  Duke 
of  Montrose, 
Lord  Bute, 
Lord  Rochford, 
the  Earl  of 
March  and  Rug- 
len,      afterwards  X,,.    \\\ 

Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  ("Old 

0  "),  and  other  distinguished  customers  trans- 
ferred their  accounts  to  Thomas  Coutts.  The 
signed  MS.  of  this  transaction  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  the  Bank.  James  died  in  Italy  in 
1778,  Leaving  a  fortune  of  about  £70,000.  lie 
seems  to  have  had  frequent  quarrels  with  his 
brother  and  other  relatives,  but  was  kind  and 
generous  to  his  relations  in  times  of  distress.  His 
valet,  the  "  loot  man-gentleman,"  John  Macdonald, 
praised    his    generosity 

and  described  him 
thus  : — ■"  He  wore  a  wig 
over  his  own  hair  and 
t  wen  t  v  servan  t  s  had 
tried  and  tailed  to  dress 
him.  It  required  a 
person  who  knew  the 
business  o|  wig  making, 
when  he  was  dressed  no 
pel -on    could    tell    there 

was  anything  but  his 
own  hair,  and  he  had 
the  handsomest  head 
and  face  I  evci  saw  in 
my  life." 

As  time  went  on  and 
business  increased, 
Thomas  Coutts  took 
into  partnership  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus,  Sir 
Coutts  Trotter,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Marjoribanks. 

Alter     his     brother's 


HEPPLI-.U  Ml  I  i       CHAIRS     IN     THE     BOARD     ROOM      (LEATHER 
COVERINGS     \kl      MODERN) 


NO.      V. EARLY     GEORGIAN      CHIMNEY-PIECE      AND      GRATE 

REMOVED   FROM   5Q,   STRAND,  TO  THE  PRESENT  BOARD   ROOM 


death,  Thomas 
moved  with  his 
wife  Susannah 
into  the  resi- 
dential portion 
of  59,  Strand. 
When,  in  1768, 
the  brothers 
Adam,  who  had 
previously  pur- 
chased the  land, 
and  were  em- 
ployed in  build- 
ing Adelphi  Ter- 
race, rebuilt  the 
streets  adjoin- 
i  n  g  ,  James 
Coutts  employed 
them  to  recon- 
struct and  deco- 
rate his  house. 
The  principal 
n  m  mis  had  hand- 
s  o  m  e  Early 
Georgian  mantelpieces,  one  of  which  was  moved 
to  the  present  board  room  of  the  bank  (No. 
v.).  This  pre-Adam  specimen  is  of  white 
marble  deeply  sculptured  with  a  lion  mask,  skin 
and  paws,  and  encloses  a  picturesque  old  grate  of 
the   same   period. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1801  twenty-two 
clerks  were  employed,  whose  salaries  amounted 
to  £4,110.      The  hours  were  from  9  in  the  morning 

till  7  at  night,  one  hour 
being  allowed  for  din- 
ner. Two  of  the  clerks 
dined  at  2  p.m.,  four  at 
3  p.m.,  three  at  4  p.m., 
the  remainder  at  6  p.m., 
and,  il  their  tasks  were 
finished,  were  not  ex- 
pe<  ted  to  return  that 
daw  Fourteen  of  the 
younger  clerks  attended 
on  Sundays  from  9  a.m. 
till  the  clerks  sleeping 
in  the  house  came  home 
at  night.  There  were  in 
those  days  no  Bank 
Holidays  or  regular 
vacations. 

Whilst  Thomas  Coutts 
still  lived  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  acting  as  junior 
to  his  brother,  his  five 
children  had  been  born 
— two   boys,   who   died 
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NO.    VI. SATINWOOD    COMMODE    WITH    PAINTINGS    ATTRIBUTED    TO    ANGELICA    KAUFFMAN 


NO.     VII. FRENCH     FURNITURE    USED    BY    THE    COUTTS    FAMILY    AT    59,     STRAND 
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NO.    VIII. TWO    TALLIES    PRESERVED    IN    THE    BANK    MUSEUM 


THE    LOWER    ONE    BEARS    DATE     1 784 


in  infancy,  and  three  girls  whose  education  he 
made  his  special  care.  They  were  sent  to  the 
"  Ladies'  Eton,"  a  fashionable  school  in  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  proceeded  to  an  ex- 
clusive finishing  school  in  Paris.  The  future  of 
the  Bank  being  bound  up  with  the  fortune  of  his 
daughters,  he  was  anxious  they  should  marry 
"  young  men  fit  to  take  the  oar  from  my  hand," 
as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire.  His  eldest  daughter,  Susannah,  mar- 
ried as  his  second  wife  George  Augustus,  3rd  Earl 
of  Guilford  ;  Frances  married  John,  4th  Earl  and 
1st  Marquess  of  Bute,  a  widower  of  fifty-six, 
with  children  older  than  his  bride  ;  and  Sophia 
married  Francis  Burdett,  who  succeeded  to  his 
grandfather's  baronetcy.  This  couple  were  soon 
stablished  at  No.  1,  Stratton  Street,  a  house 
which  was  to  have  a  long  and  close  association 
with  the  Bank. 

When,  in  1904,  the  Bank  removed  to  440, 
Strand,  the  furniture  originally  in  the  drawing 
room  at  59  was  placed  in  the  board  room  at  the 
new  premises.  Here  we  may  see  the  suite  of 
French  furniture  used  by  the  Coutts  family 
(No.  vii.),  and  some  fine  specimens  of  Hepplewhite 
chairs  carved  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers 
(No.  iv.).  Here,  also,  may  be  seen  the  modest 
writing-table,  with  tapering  legs  fluted  at  the  top, 
and  the  plain  cane-seated  chair  used  for  business 
by  Thomas  Coutts.  This  room  has  a  magnificent 
Chinese  wallpaper  also  removed  from  the  old 
house.. 

A  very  Lovely  commode  in  satinwood,  beauti- 
fully painted  with  figure  and  landscape  scenes, 
conventional  foliage,  classic  vases  and  wreaths, 
also  finds  an  honoured  place  in  this  room.  It  is 
believed — though  there  is  no  history  of  its  origin 

to  have  been  painted  by  Angelica  Kauffman 
(No.  vi.).  The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  passages 
in  the  Bank  are  hung  with  portraits  of  former 
partners,  one  of  which,  a  fine  painting  by  Part- 
ridge, represents  Andrew  Dickie,  chief  and  con- 
fidential clerk,  who  subsequently  was  taken  into 
partnership.  There  is  also  a  valuable  collection 
of  engravings  from  portraits  of  notable  customers. 
The  Museum  at  the  Bank,  arranged  and  classified 
with    remarkable    care    and    foresight,    contains 


letters,  documents  and  cheques  of  great  historic 
interest,  including  the  autographs  of  kings, 
princes,  noted  statesmen,  artists,  writers  and 
travellers,  in  addition  to  a  classified  collection  of 
bank  notes,  coins  and  miniatures,  etc. 

During  the  removal  to  the  present  premises, 
when,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  expressed  it, 
"  London  held  its  breath  whilst  the  treasures  of 
Coutts  were  transferred  from  strong-room  to 
strong-room,"  some  very  interesting  relics  came 
to  light,  notably  twenty  tallies  and  six  fragments, 
a  discovery  which  carries  us  back  to  the  days 
when  men  kept  accounts  by  splitting  and  notching 
a  wooden  rod  (No.  viii.).  Debtor  and  creditor 
each  kept  half  ;  if  the  latter  fitted  or  "  tallied," 
this  constituted  proof  of  the  debt.  When  the 
debt  was  settled,  the  creditor's  half  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  debtor  by  way  of  receipt. 

As  tlic  art  of  reading  and  writing  became 
common  this  practice  fell  out  of  use,  but  it  was 
retained  by  the  Exchequer  till  Edmund  Burke's 
Act  was  passed  in  1783,  and  was  not  entirely 
abolished  till  about  1826.  Of  the  tallies  found, 
most  represented  receipts  for  annuities  for  ninety- 
nine  years  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  would  come  to  an  end  in  the  beginning 
i  1  the  nineteenth  century.  Two  specimens  were 
receipts  given  to  Thomas  Coutts  himself  for  £3,500 
lent  to  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Civil  List. 
In  [826  all  tallies  were  called  in,  and  in  1X34  an 
order  was  made  for  them  to  be  burnt  at  West- 
minster ;  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  then 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  attributed  to  the  over- 
heating of  the  flues  caused  by  the  incineration  of 
numbers  of  these  relics. 

Tin-  firm  of  Coutts  has  been  Bankers  to  every 
English  Sovereign  from  King  George  III.  onwards, 
and  has  also  numbered  among  its  clients  many 
foreign  Royalties  and  Princes  in  exile.  Its  old 
ledgers  are  thickly  strewn  with  names  of  famous 
people  :  Prime  Ministers,  Statesmen,  soldiers, 
artists,  Empire  builders  and  leading  social  and 
literary  lights.  As  one  may  well  suppose,  Thomas 
Coutts  was  proud  of  being  banker  to  his  King. 
Documents  preserved  in  the  bank  show  that, 
amongst  other  appointments,  he  held  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,  which 
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NO.    IX. LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  COUTTS  TO  CLEMENTINA 

COUNTESS    D'ALBERTROFF,    NOV.     l6,    l8o2 

gave  him  direct 
access  to  hi> 
Sovereign.  He 
wrote  on  one  oc- 
casion :  "I  was 
in  uch  in  his 
majesty's  confi- 
dence which  I 
never  did  any- 
thing to  forfeit 
a  n  d  I  never 
mentioned  any 
circumstance  of 
his  affairs  to  any- 
one and  have 
left  no  trace  of 
them  behind." 
T  li  e  R  o  y  a  l 
Princes  frequently  appealed  to  him  for  help,  and 
his  influence  with  King  George  III.  is  demon- 
strated by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who 
was  anxious  that  a  settlement  should  be  made 
upon  himself  and  his  morganatic  wife.  "  Should 
you  be  consulted  on  this  subject  by  a  certain 
^reat  Personage,"  he  says,  "  I  trust  you  will  be 
so  friendly  as  to  speak  your  mind  on  the  occasion." 
With  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King 
George  IV.,  Thomas  Coutts  was  throughout  life 
on  excellent  terms.  The  Prince  was  always 
heavily  in  debt,  and  large  sums  were  advanced 


No. 


XI. DRAFT     FOR     QUARTER'S     ALLOWANCE     SIGNED 

FITZHERBI-  l:  I  DATED     APRIL     25,     1804 


No.     X. LETTER  TO  THOMAS  COUTTS  FROM  CARDINAL    YORK, 

FEBRUARY     >(),     l8oO 

by  the  Bank, 
but  rules  had  to 
be  observed  and 
obeyed.  In  a 
book,  bound  in 
pig-skin,  dated 
Christmas,  1792, 
Coutts  notes  the 
ter m s  upon 
which  he  was 
prepared  to  lend 
£60,000  to  the 
First  Gentle- 
man in  Europe," 
and  ends  "  what 
I  mean  is  that  no 
account  of  His 
Royal  Highness's 
or  of  those  concerned  for  him  in  his  affairs  shall 
ever  be  overdrawn  at  my  shop." 

During  1780  and  1789  Thomas  Coutts  had  spent 
nine  months  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return 
at  once  had  audience  of  his  Sovereign.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  he  visited  the  representative  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  Cardinal  York,  at  Frascati,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  done  by  the  wish  of  the  King. 
The  rapprochement  between  King  George  III.  and 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  Coutts,  whose  family  had  suffered  in  the  cause. 
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He  also  had  an  early  acquaintance  with  Clementina 
Walkinshaw,  who  was  connected  with  his  mother's 
family.  This  lady's  godmother  was  Princess 
Clementina  Sobieski,  the  wife  of  Prince  James 
Stuart  (the  Old  Pretender),  and  in  1746,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  she  met  their  son,  Charles  Edward 
("  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  "),  whose  mistress  she 
became.  Having  promised  to  follow  him  "  whither 
fortune  might  lead  him,"  she  joined  him,  after 
Culloden,  at  Ghent,  and  there  bore  him  a  daughter, 
who  was  subsequently  legitimated  and  created 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Later,  the  Prince's  father, 
having  arranged  a  separation,  placed  both  mother 
and  daughter  in  a  convent,  from  which  time 
Clementina  used  the  title  Countess  d'Albertroff 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  Emperor  Francis. 
Charles  Edward  died  in  1788,  and  his  daughter 
a  vear  later,  leaving  her  fortune  to  her  uncle, 
Cardinal  York,  and  an  annuity  to  her  mother. 
The  lady  would  seem,  from  existing  documents, 
to  have  been  continually  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  received  gifts  of  {'25  from  Thomas 
Coutts  on  several  occasions  (see  No.  ix.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  Coutts  expresses 
his  sense  of  the  honours  he  had  received  at  that 
Prince's  hands 
during  the  visit  to 
Erascati,  and  the 
'elegant  and 
princely  manner  in 
which  they  were 
conferred.''  lie  men- 
tions the  distin- 
guished honour  con- 
ferred upon  his 
daughter  when  tin- 
Cardinal  "  put  1  hi  her 
finger  with  your  own 
royal  hand  the  ring 
which  King  Charles 
wore  at  his  corona- 
tion," and  also  men- 
tions that  he  pre- 
sented to  King 
George  the  medal, 
"  given  with  so  much 
condescension,"  who 
questioned  him  about 
its  likeness  to  the 
Cardinal  and  who 
accepted  it  as  a  gift. 
The  actual  negotia- 
tions, however,  that 
led  King  George  III. 
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to  grant  an  annual 
pension  of  £4,000  to 
Cardinal    York   seem 


_ 


No. 


to  have  been  carried  out  by  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley 
at  the  suggestion  of  another  Cardinal,  but  the 
money  was  paid  through  Coutts'  Bank. 

The  connection  between  the  exiled  Stuarts  and 
the  Bank  continued  till  1824,  when,  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  York,  it  was  instructed  to  pay 
an  annuity  granted  to  Louise  de  Stolberg,  Countess 
of  Albany,  widow  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
This  fascinating  lady  was  known  as  "  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  "  in  several  countries,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  eloped  with  the  tragic  Alfieri, 
was  received  with  great  cordiality  in  London  by 
King  George  III.   and  Queen  Charlotte. 

Among  the  many  interesting  documents  at  the 
Bank  is  a  draft  from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  for  her 
allowance  from  King  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  paid  quarterly  by  Coutts  (No.  xi.).  It  was 
with  this  Bank  that  four  years  before  her  death, 
in  1837,  sne  deposited  her  marriage  certificate 
and  other  papers  dispelling  all  doubts  about  the 
marriage. 

That  great  political  hostess,  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Thomas 
<  outtsand  entertained  him  and  his  wife,  Susannah, 
at  Gordon  <  astle.     This  brought  the  Banker  into 

touch  with  Lord 
*  1  eorge  Gor d  on , 
famous  for  his  vio- 
lent attacks  against 
the  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  which  led  to 
tlie  Gordon  Riots  oi 
1780,  and  which 
1  hreatened  to  involve 

<  outts'  I'.. ink  in  such 
danger  that  it  was 
ne<  essai  \  to  apply 
lor  military  protec- 
tion. During  Lord 
George's  imprison 
imiit  fur  libel  "ii  the 
Queen  oi  France  in 
later  years,  he  was 
given  lihei  1  \  in  New 
gate-  where  he  lived 
with  every  possible 
comfort — to  enter- 
tain his  friends  ; 
and  there  he  died. 
His  letter  from 
prison  to  Thomas 
Coutts  will  be  seen 
in  No.  xii. 

Among  the  cor- 
respondence in  the 
Bank  Museum,  let- 
ters   received     from 
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Georgiana,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
give  an  interesting  insight  into  the  straits  of  a 
young  and  lovely  woman  afraid  to  confide  her 
debts  i"  her  husband.  Courts'  first  loan  was  £230, 
but  advances  continued  till,  in  1700,  a  sum  of 
£15,800  was  owing,  and,  despite  repeated  promises, 
the  Duke  had  not  been  informed.  Eventually  he 
was  told,  and  paid  everything  but  the  interest  to 
rhomas  Coutts;  the  Duchess,  however,  at  her 
death  left  a  letter  to 


her  son,  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  begging  him  to 
pay  this  "just  and 
fair  demand,"  which 
he  did  grudgingly  and 
was  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  amount.  A 
draft  of  Coutts' 
answer  survives.  "  I 
can  boast,"  he  says, 
of  as  noble  a  descent 
from  ancestors  as 
Your  Grace  or  any 
man  in  Britain  and 
cannot  submit 
patiently  to  the  accu- 
sation." 

Another  great  lady 
-\vhoVivT3iAmas  Coutts 
!u<Vk  under  his  wing 
was  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, niece  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  for 
whom  she  kept  house 
during  the  three  last 
years  of  his  life. 
After  his  death  she 
made  many  enemies 
by  her  sarcasm  and 
domineering  ways; 
finally  she  left  England 
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NO.     XIII. RECORD    OF    THE     INDEBTEDNESS     OF     CHARLES 

JAMES    FOX    TO     THOMAS    COUTTS,     1 787-8 


and  settled  on  Mount  Lebanon,  where  she  gained 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  wild  tribes. 
Writing  from  Rhodes  in  1807,  she  confides  to 
(dutts  her  woes.  "  I  have  been  shipwrecked," 
she  says,  "  and  lost  everything  ....  and  now 
1  am  positively  naked  ....  I  am  now  dressed 
as  the  most  blackguard  galhongi  ....  I  must 
draw  upon  you  and  I  trust  you  will  honour  my 
drafts.  1  have  escaped  a  sinking  ship,  been  lost 
in  a  boat  in  a  storm,  being  starved  to  death  on 
a  bare  rock  in  the  sea  where  I  was  30  hours  with- 
out food  or  water,  and  being  robbed  or  rather 
murdered  upon  a  remote  part  of  the  Island  where 
I  landed  in  the  night,  and  of  dying  of  fatigue 
travelling  for  eight  hours  together  over  trailless 
mountains   and   horrid   rocks."     She   adds: — "I 


thank  God  my  health  has  suffered  less  than  one 
would  have  imagined  and  my  spirit  not  at  all." 
Charles  James  Fox,  whom  at  first  Coutts  dis- 
trusted as  a  reckless  gambler,  gained  by  his  charm 
such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Banker  that,  although 
warned  by  himself  of  the  risk  of  lending  him 
money,  Coutts  allowed  him  to  borrow  £5,000  in 
1787  and  a  further  £5,000  a  year  later.  In  his 
own    handwriting    Thomas    Coutts    marked    the 

ledger  "  not  to  be 
pressed  or  any  interest 
asked  for,"  and  be- 
low :  "  N.B.  never  to 
be  demanded  "  (No. 
xiii.). 

Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Coutts 
failed;  eventually 
her  mind  became 
affected.  It       was 

during  this  period,  his 
daughters  being  mar- 
ried, that  Thomas 
Coutts  sought  comfort 
and  companionship 
with  Harriot  Mellon, 
a  young  actress,  of 
Drury  Lane,  who  had 
been  introduced  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Soon  he  had  estab- 
lished her  at  Holly 
Lodge.  Farington,  in 
his  diary,  says,  how- 
ever : —  '  The  para- 
graphs in  newspapers 
insinuating  that  Mr. 
Coutts  has  an  amour 
with  Miss  Mellon  the 
actress  are  most  un- 
founded." He  certainly  wrote  her  love-letters, 
but  in  them  spoke  affectionately  of  his  wife.  His 
daughters  were  on  terms  of  affection  with  her 
during  this  period,  but  when,  after  their  mother's 
death,  he  married  Miss  Mellon,  they  were  furious. 
The  marriage,  however,  was  a  happy  one ;  she 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  best  and  most  perfect  being 
that  ever  breathed."  On  his  death  Thomas 
Coutts  left  her  his  entire  fortune  absolutely,  but 
made  note  in  his  Will  that  he  had  given  each 
daughter  £25,000  on  her  marriage  and  £20,000 
subsequent  lv. 

Thomas  Coutts  died  February  24th,  1822,  at 
No.  1,  Stratton  Street,  and  in  June,  1827,  Harriot 
Coutts  married  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who  was 
at  that  time  twenty-six,  she  being  about  double 
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In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 
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NOS.       XIV.      AND      XV. THE 

DUCHESS  OF  ST.  ALBANS  (HAR- 
RIOT MELLON),  BY  GEORGE 
CLINT,  A.R.A.,  AND  A  VALENTINE 
SENT  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ST. 
ALBANS  TO  HER,  WHEN  MRS. 
THOMAS    COUTTS,    IN    1826 


his  age  (No.  xiv.).  In  a 
case  at  the  Bank  may  be 
seen  a  Valentine  (No.  xv.), 
a  masterpiece  of  its 
maker,  sent  by  the  Duke 
in  February,  1826,  which 
bears  two  gold  hearts  at 
the  top,  and  is  strewn  with 
verses  written  by  the 
sender,  breathing  messages 
of  love.  In  the  centre  is 
a  pink  rose,  the  middle  of 
which  can  be  pulled  up  re- 
vealing a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves beneath.  It  ap- 
pears that  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  been  given  the 
first  news  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  when  the  day 
was  fixed  Mrs.  Coutts  wrote 
to  inform  King  George  IV., 
who  replied  : — 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Anything  that  can 
contribute  to  your  happi- 
ness will  always  give  me 


sincere  pleasure,  and  I  beg  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  the  Duke  upon  the 
occasion. 

"  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

"G.R." 
Upon  her  death,  the  Duchess  designed  to  make 
her  husband's  grandson,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  her 
heir.  In  1824,  however,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  and  was 
at  once  disinherited.  In  spite  of  all  persuasion 
from  relations  and  friends,  who  included  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  himself,  the  Duchess  firmly  refused 
to  let  a  niece  of  the  "  Corsican  Usurper  "  benefit 
by  her  fortune,  which  she  subsequently  left  to 
Miss  Angela  Burdett,  afterwards  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  (No.  xvi.). 

The  allowance  made  to  the  unhappy  Queen 
Caroline  was  paid  through  Thomas  Coutts,  and 
after  the  separation,  when  she  was  forced  to  live 
abroad,  she  wrote  in  her  broken  English  to  inform 
him  that  she  was  still  living  whenever  the  money 
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was  due.  When  she  tactlessly  came  to  England 
to  participate  in  the  Coronation  ceremonies  in 
defiance  of  the  King's  orders,  she  requested 
Andrew  Dickie  to  write 
toCoutts,  who  was  lying 
seriously  ill  at  Salt  Hill, 
for  his  hospitality. 
The  letter  says  :  "  The 
Queen  expressed  a  great 
desire  that,  you  would 
allow  Her  and  her  few 
servants  to  occupy  a 
few  Rooms  in  your 
I  [ouse  (not  in  front)  in 
the  most  retired  part  as 
she  c o  u  1  d  not  s t  a  y 
longer  than  a  day  or 
i  w  1 i  more  at  Alderman 
Wood's  w  h  o  h  a  d 
politely  gone  with  his 
family  to  a  Hotel  .... 
She  hoped  you  would 
acci  iinmodate  Her  for  a 
few  days  only  with 
I.i  idgings,  as  she  had  her 
own  cook  and  would 
purchase  all  the  neces- 
saries she  would  want." 
Andrew  Dickie  very 
tactfully  replied  that  as 
the  house  was  being  re- 
paired, painted,  etc.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coutts  must  deny  themselves  the  honour. 
Thomas  Coutts  not  only  acted  as  banker  to 
Prince  Leopold,  favourite  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria, 
but  was  honoured  by  his  personal  friendship,  as  is 
proved  by  letters  preserved  in  the  Museum.  The 
many  royalties  driven  to  this  country  by  the 
French  Revolution  caused  some  of  the  proudest 
names  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  to 
find  a  place  in  the 
1  looks  of  the  Bank. 
When,  in  1805, 
Louis  Philippe, 
Due  d'Orleans,  re- 
turned  from 
America,  Coutts 
provided  him  with 
money.  The  Due 
de  Bourbon  was 
also  a  client,  and 
a  letter  written  by 
his  own  hand  in 
affectionate  terms 
to  Andrew  Dickie 
is   preserved. 


NO.  XVI. ANGELA   BURDETT,  AFTERWARDS  THE   BARONESS 
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NO.   XVIT. SIGNATURE  TO  A  LETTER  FROM   THE   BARON  DE    MUNCHAUSEN 


About  £60,000  was  invested  in  the  bank  on  behalf 
of  the  Duchess  of  Floridia,  Queen  of  Naples,  by 
John   Lewis  Falconnet,  who  stated    that   it   was 

"  the  most  eminent  in 
London  whose  reputa- 
tion is  so  well  estab- 
lished in  Europe  and  so 
highly  respected."  The 
King  of  Sardinia  had 
also  opened  an  account 
in  the  same  house  ini8i2. 
Examining  the  many  let- 
ters from  numerous  cli- 
ents, the  writer  received 
something  of  a  shock 
when  the  signature  in 
thin  elegant  writing  of 
Baron  Munchausen 
caught  her  eye  (No.  xvii) . 
In  broken  English  the 
Baron  assures  Thomas 
Coutts  of  the  "simplicity 
and  tenderness  "  of  his 
affections,  and  one  letter 
begins  thus  : — "  i  don't 
know  if  you  recollect  a 
man  who  did  not  forget 
neither  you  nor  your 
amiable  family  a  single 
m  oment,"  In  the 
Banker's  own  memoran- 
dum book  are  entries  fi  >r 
small  loans  to  the  Baron  totalling  £47  16s.  3d.,  and 
on  the  opposite  page,  instead  of  "  Paid  in  full," 
we  find  in  Coutts'  writing,  "  Nothing  worth." 

It  is  related  that  Thomas  Coutts  was  so 
parsimonious  about  his  dress  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  visited  the  Prince  Regent  at 
Brighton,  a  kind-hearted  person  pressed  a  guinea 

into  his  hand. 
This  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the 
presence  in  the 
Museum  of  the 
"  Lucky  Guinea," 
presented  by  his 
granddaughter, 
the  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts. 

My  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Robinson  for 
the  use  I  have 
made  of,  and  the 
inspiration  de- 
rived from,  his 
book,  Coutts. 
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THREE  SUSSEX  FIRE-BACKS 

BY  T.  PAPE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


Jovis  oak,  the  warlike  ash,   veined  elm,  the  softer 

beech, 
Short  hazel,  maple  plain,  light  asp,  the  bending  wych, 
Tough  holly,  and  smooth  birch,  must  altogether  burn, 
What  should  the  builders  serve,  supplies  the  forge's 

turn, 
When  under  public  good,   base  private  gain  takes 

hold, 
And  we,  poor  woeful  woods  to  ruin  lastly  sold. 

Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  published  in 
1612,  was  a  true  prophet,  for  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Sussex  had  used  up  nearly  all 
its  timber  for  smelting  iron,  while  in  the  meantime 
the  great  coalfields  of  the  north  and  west  were 
found  to  afford  a  suitable  and  unlimited  supply  of 
material  for  that  purpose.  But  there  still  can  be 
seen  traces  of  the  Sussex  iron  industry,  and  this 
applies  especially  to  the  hammer  ponds  in  Ash- 
down  Forest.  Their  origin  is  told  by  their  names, 
Forge  Pond,  Firewood  Pond,  Hammer  Pond  and 
Furnace  Pond  or  Lake.  The  forest  streams  were 
jammed  so  that  the    ironworkers  might  use   the 


water  power  for  driving  the  great  oak  hammers 
after  the  iron  had  been  heated  in  charcoal  furnaces. 
But  all  the  skilled  workers  in  the  Wealden  district 
who  plied  their  craft  in  making  turf-burnt  char- 
coal, iron  or  glass  have  gone,  though  still  far  away 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  a  solitary  charcoal-burner 
from  Longhope  skilfully  produces  25  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  from  an  eight-ton  kiln,  built  up  of  logs, 
25  feet  in  diameter. 

Considering  that  the  Weald  was  for  almost  three 
centuries  the  chief  seat  of  ironfounding  in  England, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  limited  range  of 
articles  the  workers  produced  :  ordnance,  grave- 
slabs,  andirons  and  fire-backs.  These  are  prac- 
tically all  the  staple  products.  What  objects  were 
the  special  pride  of  the  thirteenth-century  Sussex 
ironworkers  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1266,  Henry 
III.  made  a  murage  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lewes  after  the  battle  that  had  been  fought  there 
two  years  earlier.  So  that  the  town  walls  might 
be  repaired,  every  cart  laden  with  iron  from  the 
neighbouring  Weald  for  sale  paid  one  penny  toll, 


NO.     I  TOP    HALF    OF    FIREBACK    BEARING    ROYAL    ARMS    OF    KING    JAMES    I. 
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and  every  horse-load  of  iron  one  halfpenny. 
Certainly  not  any  of  this  iron  was  used  for  casting 
ordnance,  because  the  first  men  to  cast  iron 
ordnance  in  England  were  Ralph  Hogge,  of  Bux- 
ted,  aided  by  Peter  Baude,  a  Frenchman,  in  1543, 
though  a  dozen  years  earlier  an  Englishman,  John 
Owen,  had  cast  brass  cannons  and  culverins. 
Much  of  the  cast-iron  work  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  industry  was  connected  with  the  huge  open 
1  himneys  of  the  old  houses.  They  were  not  com- 
plete without  their  furniture  of  lire-back  slab, 
andirons  and  crane. 

Except  for  the  earliest,  which  were  mostly 
moulded  from  the  impressions  of  lengths  of  rope 
or  nt  her  objects  pressed  into  a  bed  of  sand,  the 
Iik  backs  were  moulded  from  boards,  cut  to  the 
required  outline  and  thickness  and  pressed  into  a 
similar  bed,  the  molten  iron  being  poured  into  the 
shallow  cavity  without  any  top  mould,  as  a  sow 
of  iron  is  cast  at  the  present  day.  The  most 
important  classes  of  fire-backs  were  decorated  by 
moveable  stamps,  and  they  are  practically  un- 
known out  of  England.  The  examples  fall  into 
tour  natural  groups  : — (1)  Those  already  men- 
tioned, moulded  from  separate  moveable  stamps  ; 
(2)  those  with  armorial  bearings  from  a  single 
piece  mould  ;  (3)  those  with  biblical,  allegorical, 
portrait   and  other  subjects  ;      (4)  the  replicas  of 


Dutch  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  de- 
signs. The  effect  of  these  fire-backs,  cast  from  a 
single  mould  and  produced  from  larger  and  bolder 
carvings  than  hitherto,  was  very  much  appreciated, 
and  we  find  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  that 
those  composed  from  small  associated  blocks  began 
to  fall  into  disuse. 

Three  very  fine  examples  of  Sussex  fire-backs 
are  now  at  Fair  Oak  Grange,  near  Eccleshall,  in 
North  Staffordshire,  but  their  original  home  was 
Calverlev  Hall,  in  Salop,  which  was  dismantled 
about  seven  years  ago.  The  first  example  displays 
the  Royal  Arms  of  King  James  I.  The  full  length 
of  this  fire-back  is  4  feet,  but  only  the  top  half, 
34  inches  in  width,  has  the  armorial  design. 
Below  the  shield  is  the  date  1618.  Renaissance 
pilasters,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  form  part  of 
the  framework  on  either  side.  Usually  the  Royal 
Arms  of  the  Stuarts,  as  depicted  by  the  Sussex 
iron-workers,  showed  the  lions  with  crowned  roses 
and  thistles,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
accession  of  James. 

The  second  example  is  also  4  feet  in  length, 
with  only  the  top  half  ornamented,  but  its  width 
is  only  29  inches  and  it  is  not  quite  rectangular, 
as  the  top  is  not  squared,  but  follows  the  line  of 
ornamentation.  A  man  on  horseback,  in  Cavalier 
dress,  is  trampling  on  a  human  figure,  all  on  a 
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NO.       III. — FIREBACK       SHOWING       ST.       MICHAEL       I'll!    VTING        im        DEVI] 
DATED      i''||  NOW      Al      FAIR     OAK     GRANGE,      ECCLESHALL,       \s       ARE 

NOS.    I.     \\I>    II. 


pedestal.  Women  seated  mi  stools  with  baskets 
of  fruit  are  shown,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pedestal. 
Columns  wreathed  with  vines  are  at  the  sides, 
and  reclining  figures  are  above.  The  tire-back  is 
not  dated,  but  one  almost  similar  in  the  Wayte 
collection  is  dated  1(144.  A  material  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  the  dated  example  has 
the  initials  C  and  R,  and  not,  as  in  our  illustration, 
two  C's  intertwined.  The  latter  monogram  seems 
to  favour  Charles  IT,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  1(144  example  has  been  somewhat  altered  to 
make  it  refer  to  the  Restoration.  The  design 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  group  of 
<  harles  IT  overcoming  Cromwell,  which  was  set 
up  in  Stocks  Market,  London,  in  1672,  and  taken 
down  in  1736.  The  statue,  however,  was  in 
existence  some  years  prior  t<>  1(172. 


No.  III.,  which  is  probably  casl  from  a  Dutch 
model,  is  dated  1(144.  For  38  inches  oi  its  total 
length  of  50  inches  and  width  of  28  inches  there 
is  a  remarkable  representation  of  St.  Michael  de- 
feating the  Devil.  Almost  an  exact  replica  of  this 
tire-back  adorns  the  large  recessed  fireplace  in  the 
big  hall  at  Maer  Hall,  about  six  miles  from  Fair 
Oak  Grange.  The  main  design  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  devils  in  the  Maer  Hall  example  is  just  the 
same,  but  there  is  no  bordered  part  along  the  top 
in  a  straight  line — it  is  entirely  rounded — and 
there  is  no  date.  A  careful  study  of  the  fire- 
back  is  necessarv  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
all  the  details.  All  these  designs  were  new  to 
the  South  Kensington  authorities,  and  photo- 
graphs of  them  are  now  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 
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H   Superb   Statue   of  tbe 
^Lorraine  Scbooi 
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A  life-sized  polychrome  statue  carved 
in  wood,  typical  of  the  work  of  the  Lorraine 
School  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  recently  acquired  by  the  Albright 
Gallery  of  Buffalo  from  the  galleries  of  Joseph 
Brummer  of  New  York,  is  of  considerable 
artistic  importance  apart  from  any  possible 
historical  interest  thai  it  may  possess.  The 
restful  simplicity  of  the  figure  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  ideals,  reminiscent  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  marked  the  work  of 
this  period,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
I'M  lured  treatment  and  eccentric  mannerisms  to 
which  the  craftsmen  of  the  Burgundian  and 
Flemish  schools  finally  became  addicted.  The 
modelling  of  the  head  is  notable  with  its  lazy  eyes, 
its  full   lips,  and  heavy,  almost  Hapsburg  jaw. 

When  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  private 
chapel  of  a  chateau  near  Nancy,  the  statue  was 
disfigured  by  heavy  overpainting  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  it  was  only  after 
months  <>1  cleaning  and  scraping  that  the  original 
colouring  of  scarlet,  blue  and  gold  was  revealed. 

Though  possessed  of  no  documented  history, 
this  >tatue  has  for  some  considerable  time  been 
widely  known  as  a  portrait  of  Louis  XL  This 
legend,  if  such  it  is,  will  not  bear  investigation. 
It  can  be  definitely  stated  that,  whoever  the  model 
for  this  figure  may  have  been,  he  was  no  Dauphin 
"I  France,  whether  the  prince  destined  to  become 
bonis  XL,  or  any  other.  The  figure's  costume, 
which    must    be    dated    between    1495    and    1510 

probably  nearer  the  latter  year — is  at  least  a 
dozen  years  later  than  the  death  of  Louis,  which 
occurred  in  1483.  The  model  was  a  boy  of  about 
fifteen,  and  Louis,  having  been  born  in  1423,  was 
this  age  in  1438,  over  half  a  century  before  this 
figure  was  carved.  There  was  no  Dauphin  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1483  and 
tin  birth  in  1519  of  the  Prince,  who  afterwards 
became  Henri  II.  Nor  can  he  on  physical  grounds 
be  identified  with  Francois  I.   (b.   1494)  as  heir- 


apparent,    when   he   bore   the   titles   of   Count   of 
Angouleme  and  Duke  of  Valois. 

Whether  this  statue  can  be  regarded  as  a  por- 
trait of  a  particular  individual  or  not  is  a  matter 
to  which  I  shall  return  later.  To  anyone  familiar 
with  the  emblems  with  which  the  iconographers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  endowed  the  Saints  of  the 
Roman  Calendar,  this  figure  proclaims  itself  at 
once  as  a  presentment  of  St.  Bavo  or  St.  Baf  of 
Ghent,  that  gay  Flemish  nobleman  of  the  ninth 
century,  who,  having  wasted  his  youth  in  riotous 
living,  passed  his  age  either  in  eremitical  seclusion 
in  a  hollow  tree,  or  wandering  about  the  country- 
side occupied  with  good  works  and  bowed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  large  stone  which,  for  his 
sins,  he  invariably  carried.  His  most  pleasinu 
manifestation  is  as  a  noble  youth  clad  in  princely 
robes,  a  hawk  upon  his  wrist.  Thus  he  appears 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Ghent. 

Though  the  identification  is  obvious,,  the  pur- 
pose which  this  figure  was  intended  to  fulfil,  the 
wherefor  of  this  statue's  one-time  connection  with 
Nancy  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  possible 
association  with  either  the  Dukedom  or  the  House 
of  Lorraine,  are  less  clear,  especially  since  nothing 
of  its  early  history  has  survived.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  chateau  chapel  was  its 
original  home.  Literally  scores  of  devotional 
objects,  spoils  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  of 
Nancy  and  Bar-le-Duc,  plundered  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  to  be  found  in  the  chateaux  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  chronicles  and  records  of  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  do,  how- 
ever, afford  some  clues  to  the  solution  of  this 
enigma. 

Philippe  de  Commines  relates  (Book  V.,  cp.  9) 
that  after  the  death  of  Duke  Charles  the  Rash 
of  Burgundy  in  1477,  before  the  walls  of  Nancy, 
"  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  [Rene  of  Provence],  to  his 
eternal  honour,  buried  the  [Duke's]  corpse  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  St.  George's 
Church  in  the  old  town  of  Nancy,  himself  and  all 
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THIS  SUPERB  EXAMPLE 
OF  EARLY  SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY  SCULPTURE  IN 
WOOD  HAS  BEEN  CALLED 
A  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XI. 
OF     FRANCE 


IN  THE  ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE,  HOWEVER, 
MR.  C  H  \RI  l.s  R.  BEARD 
ADDUCES  EVIDENCE 
AGAINST  SUCH  A  SUP- 
POSITION, ALTERNATIVELY 
SUGGESTING  THAT  THE 
STATUE  MAY  HAVE  BEEN 
MADE  FOR  THE  TOMB  OF 
(  HARJ  ES  HIE  RASH,  DUKE 
OF    BURGUNDY,    A  I     \  \\<  Y 


T  II  E  I  I  G  U  R  E  ,  W  II  I  i  II 
REPR]  SENTS  ST.  B  WO  OF 
GHENT,  AND  POSSIBLY 
EMBODIES  A  P(  IR  I  KAI  I  ( il 
Si  'Mi  NOTABILITY  01  II-- 
PERIOD,  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE 
BEEN         FOUND         IN  IIII'. 

CHAPEL      OF      A      CHATEAU 
NEAR    NANCY 


POLYCHROME    PORTRAIT    STATUE    IN    WOOD 
EARLY    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


LORRAINlijSCHOOL 
AT    THE    ALBRIGHT    GALLERY,    BUFFALO 
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his  nobility,  in  deep  mourning,  attending  the 
corpse  to  the  grave."  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  Rene's  grandson,  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  King  of  Sicily,  caused  a  splendid  tomb  to  be 
set  up  in  St.  George's  Church  to  the  memory  of 
the  temerarious  Duke.  The  master-carver  to 
whom  this  work  was  entrusted  was  Jean  Crocq 
of  Bar-le-Duc  (d.  1510-n),  a  carver  both  in  wood 
and  stone  of  very  considerable  ability,  who  in 
1486-87  had  been  employed  upon  the  tomb  of 
Duke  Henry  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maxe  in  that 
town.  In  1505  he  came  to  Nancy  and  was,  as  the 
Ducal  accounts  show,  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from 
Duke  Rene.  In  1506  and  1507,  assisted  by  his 
young  pupil,  Mansuy  Gauvin  (fl.  1506-7-1551),  he 
was  at  work  upon  the  tomb  of  Duke  Charles.  The 
design  of  this  monument  as  first  conceived 
apparently  included  the  figures  of  a  number  of 
saints  associated  with  the  Houses  of  Lorraine  and 
Burgundy.  How  they  were  to  be  disposed  about 
the  tomb  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation, 
for  the  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  Early  repre- 
sentations of  the  tomb  (see  Soc.  des  Lettres, 
Sciences  et  Arts  de  Bar-le-Duc,  Ser.  III.,  6  (1897)  ) 
,shqw  that  its  carved  enrichments  did  not  include 
.1  he" Customary  "weepers,"  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  statues  were  intended  to  stand 
about  the  tomb  much  in  the  way  that  the  famous 
series  of  legendary  and  historic  heroes  is  grouped 
about  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian at  Innsbruck.  Such  at  least  is  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  all  too  scanty 
evidence  available. 

In  such  an  assemblage  of  Saints,  St.  Bavo  of 
Ghent  must  have  been  intended  to  figure  promi- 
nently. Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
would  render  his  a  peculiarly  appropriate  figure 
to  appear  beside  the  tomb  of  a  Duke  whose 
I  it ■(  uligal  and  magnificent  youth  and  prime  had  led 
him  at  its.  close,  if  not  to  a  hollow  tree,  at  least 
to  a  violent  death  and  eight  feet  of  hollowed  stone. 

That  the  death  of  Duke  Rene  II.  in  1508  put 
an  end  to  the  work,  after  the  completion  of  the 
altar  tomb  with  its  recumbent  effigy  alone,  is 
probably  fortunate  for  us.  Had  it  not  done  so, 
Crocq's  two  splendid  wooden  statues  of  St.  George, 
the  Patron  of  both  Burgundy  and  Nancy,  and 
St.  Maurice,  the  Patron  of  Anjou,  which  may  still 
In  seen  at  Bar-le-Duc,  where  they  were  carved, 
would  have  been  placed  in  position  and  would 
unquestionably  have  gone  the  way  of  Charles' 
b  'nib  in  1742. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  to  introduce  the  figure  of  the  donor  of 
some  great  ecclesiastical  work  of  art,  together  with 
those  of  his  nearest  kin,  thinly  disguised  as  appro- 
priate Saints,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  princely 
youth,  who  here  appears  as  St.  Bavo,  may  be 
some  member  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  To 
identify  him,  even  to  suggest  his  identity,  is  no 
easy  task,  for  we  are  hampered  by  an  embarrass- 
ment of  possible  originals.  Rene  II.  (d.  1508), 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  King  of  Sicily,  had  by  his 
second  wife,  Philippa  of  Guelders,  twelve  children, 
among  whom  were  his  heir,  Antoine,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  Claud,  Duke  of  Guise  (d.  1550),  Jean, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  (d.  1530),  and  Louis,  Count 
of  Vaudemont  (d.  1527).  The  son  who  best  fills 
the  role  of  model  is  undoubtedly  Antoine  (b.  1490), 
Duke  of  Calabria,  surnamed  in  later  life  Duke 
Antoine  the  Good.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
is  the  young  man  portrayed  in  the  statue.  Un- 
fortunately, hope  of  certainty  in  this  direction 
must  probably  be  abandoned,  since  the  only 
portrait  known  to  have  represented  the  Duke  as 
a  young  man  was  destroyed  by  the  vandals  of 
the  Revolution  in  1792.  This  portrait  was  the 
equestrian  statue  surmounting  the  Portal  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Nancy,  which  was  carved  by 
Mansuy  Gauvin  about  1511.  That  which  replaced 
it  in  1 85 1  was  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Jorne 
Viard.  The  actual  fashion  of  this  statue  is 
apparently  preserved  for  us  in  the  central  figure 
in  the  frontispiece  to  Volcyr's  Histoire  et  Recueil 
de  la  triumphante  et  glorieuse  victoire  obtenue  contre 
les  seduycts  et  abusez  Luteriens,  Paris,  1526.* 
Unfortunately,  the  woodcut  is  too  small  and  crude 
for  any  claim  to  be  made  that  it  is  a  likeness. 
This  woodcut  also  apparently  formed  the  basis  of 
Viard's  statue.  The  only  other  portrait  of  the 
Good  Duke  is  that  in  Nicolas  Clement's  Au- 
strasice  Reges  et  Duces  of  1591  (translated  by 
Francois  Guibaudet).  But  therein  he  appears 
as  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  full  square-cut 
beard. 

This  detail  of  identification,  then,  leads  us  into 
a  cid-de-sac ;  but  if  it  could  be  established  that 
this  figure  of  St.  Bavo  was,  in  fact,  made  for  the 
tomb  of  Charles  the  Rash,  it  would  render  the 
work  even  more  interesting  than  it  is  at  present 
as  an  example  of  late  fifteenth-century  or  early 
sixteenth-century  wood  sculpture. 

*  Reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of  A.  Collignon's 
La  Bibliotheque  du  Due  Antoine,    1907. 
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FEDERIGO  GONZAGA 

BY  FRANCESCO  FRANCIA 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Xew  York 


Printed  in  England. 

feissail? 


Among  the  objects  acquired  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  during  the  year  1930 
was  a  very  rare  English  example  of  the  art  of 
painting  on  the  under-side  of  glass  with  a  metal 
foil  showing  through  the  painting,  commonly 
called  verre  e'glomise,  after  Jean  Baptiste  Glomy, 
a  Parisian,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  writer  on 
art,  an  antique  dealer  and,  also,  an  artist.  Glomy, 
who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  practised  this  art, 
though  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  invent  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Glomy' s  work 
consisted  in  painting  on  the  under-side  of  glass 
in  opaque  colours  throughout  without  a  backing 
of  metal-foil,  and  that  the  process  originally 
associated  with  his  name  was  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. If  this  be  so,  it  is  incorrect  to  describe 
painting  on  the  under-side  of  glass  with  a  metallic 
backing  as  verre  eglomise,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
find  an  appropriate  short  title  for  it.  The  process 
consists  in  drawing  and  painting  on  the  under- 
side of  glass  and  backing  the  finished  picture  with 
metal-foil,  silver  leaf  by  preference,  all  hand  work 
and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  glass  pictures 
of  Georgian  da\  -. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  processes  is 
obvious.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  glass  pi.  ture 
the  painter  has  only  to  select  his  colours  and  apply 
them  to  a  print  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  glas-  ; 
his  picture  in  black  ami  white  is  done  for  him  bv 
mechanical  means  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  crafts- 
man who  produces  a  painting  under  glass  of  the 
kind  to  which  the  painting  under  consideration 
belongs  must  provide  his  own  outlines  and  shading, 
making,  in  fact,  a  finished  picture  in  colour  on 
the  back  of  clear  white  glass,  which  only  needs 
a  background  of  silver  leaf  to  complete  it.  Fur- 
ther, his  task  is  the  more  difficult  because  he  must 
work   in    reverse. 

Several  early  Italian  examples  of  this  process, 
mostly  of  a  devotional  character,  are  exhibited  in 
the  Department  of  Ceramics  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and,  even  more  interesting  to 
English  folk,  are  the  evidences  of  the  prevalence 
"i  the  art  in  England  since  the  thirteenth  century 
afforded  by  the  inlays  of  coloured  glass  over  metal 
foil  on  the  gilded  frame  of  the  retable  belonging 


to  Westminster  Abbey  (thirteenth  century),  the 
heraldic  glass  panels  in  the  frame  of  the  retable 
at  Norwich  Cathedral  (fourteenth  century),  and 
similar  ornaments  on  the  fifteenth-century  rood 
screen  at  Cawston  Church,  Norfolk.  One  may, 
also,  refer  to  the  many  examples  of  the  same  pro- 
cess in  the  Department  of  Metals  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  such  as  the  panels  on  the 
Vyvyan  Salt  and  the  damascened  steel  altar-piece, 
of  Milanese  work,  and  the  decorative  features  of 
much  of  the  jewellery. 

The  colours  employed  in  this  work  were,  for 
the  most  part,  transparent,  though  semi-opaque 
colours  were,  occasionally,  introduced  ;  gold  leaf 
was  used,  if  at  all,  in  coloured  designs,  very 
sparingly,  the  effect  of  gold  being  attained  by 
transparent  yellow  over  the  silver  foil  background. 
Gold  leaf  was,  however,  used  for  backing  pictures 
in    'risaille  only. 

The  art  appears  to  have  declined  and  to  have 
gradually  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
SO  tar  as  England  is  concerned,  though  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  appear- 
ance late  in  the  same  century  of  the  ordinary 
glass  picture  is  an  interesting  question.  The  point 
i)t  departure  in  principle  from  the  old  painting  on 
the  under  side  of  glass  in  the  evolution  of  the 
glass  picture  was  substitution  for  the  artist's  hand 
work  of  the  transferred  engraving.  As  the  en- 
graving was  colourless,  Mr.  H.  G.  Clarke's  surmise 
that  the  origin  of  the  glass  picture  was  the  felt 
need  for  colour  in  mezzotint  prints  {The  Story  of 
English  Glass  Pictures,  1928)  has  distinct  interest. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  suggested  that  the  Georgian 
glass  picture  was  originallj  meant  to  be  a  cheap 
and  easy  imitation  of  the  old  painting  on  the  under- 
side of  glass,  bearing  to  it  much  the  same  relation 
as  a  modern  tinted  photograph  bears  to  a  painting 
by  hand,  but,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
in  effect  it  was  such  an  imitation. 

The  painting  on  the  under  side  oi  glass  which 
has  inspired  this  article  is  heraldic  and  shows  the 
arms  of  Anthony  Shuckburgh  of  Shuckburgh, 
Warwickshire,  with  five  quarterings,  impaled  with 
the  arms  of  his  second  wife,  Anne  Skevyngton 
(modern  Skeffington).  The  details  of  the  design 
can  be  readily  discerned  in  the  illustration  (No.  i.)  ; 
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the  colours,  heightened,  here  and  there,  with  gold, 
are  a  little  faded,  but,  considering  that  they  are 
it  350  years  old  and  are  not  fired  glass  colours, 
condition  is  good.  The  heraldic  blazon  is 
Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  mullets  pierced 
silver  (Shuckburgh).  (2)  Or  on  a  /esse  azure  [or 
sable)  three  escallops  gold  (Napton).  (3)  Argent  a 
fessi  or  and  azure   (or  sable)    (Sydenhall). 

(4)  Sable  (or  azure)  a  /'esse  argent  between  three 
crescents  or  (Lunell).  (5)  Sable,  three  swords  in 
pule  or  the  central  one  point  upwards  (Carbonell). 
(6)  Gules  three  dexter  hands  couped  at  the  wrists 
or  (Dvsart)  impaling  argent  three  bulls'  heads 
erased  sable  (Skeffington) .  Whenever  argent  occurs 
in  the  arms  it  is  produced  by  leaving  the  glass 
uncoloured,  so  that  the  silver  background  shows 
clear.  Faded  diapering  on  the  shield  is  dis- 
cernible  in  parts.     The  strap  and  scroll  work  which 

I lers  the  shield  is  gold,  with  purple  turns-over 

lined  green  ;    the  name  labe]  is  black,  with  gold 

lettering,  in  a  green  frame  ;    and  the  naked  boys 

are  bluish  white,  shaded  light  red,  and  their  hair 

red  finely  streaked  with  gold,  an  effect  obtained 


by  abrading  the  colour  of  the  hair  with  a  point 
and  colouring  the  abrasions  yellow.  The  tasselled 
bands  which  cross  the  boys  are,  the  dexter,  brown 
and  the  sinister  red  with  a  little  gold  in  fine 
abraded  lines  ;  and  the  branches  which  they  cam- 
are  green.  The  scroll  and  strap  work  in  which 
the  bordered  shield  is  set  is  silver,  shaded  dark 
and  edged  blue  and  gold  in  that  part  of  it  which 
is  above  the  shield.  The  drapery  hanging  behind 
the  dexter  boy  is  of  a  bluish  tone  shaded,  and 
his  book  is  red,  lined  gold  ;  the  sinister  boy's 
drapery  is  purple,  lined  green  and  shaded.  The 
swags  are  green  leaves  with  purple  fruit  and  light 
blue  pendant  ribbons,  and  the  narrow  scalloped 
drapery  at  top  is  red,  shaded  blue,  with  gold  drops. 
The  outer  strapwork  border  is  gold  shaded  red 
and  brown  ;  speaking  generally,  the  whole  com- 
position, except  the  shield,  is  fairly  heavily 
shaded,  the  high  lights  being  the  silver  back- 
ground. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  style  of  the 
work,  that  it  was  done  by  a  glass-painter  accu>- 
tomed     to     use    enamels    on    glass,    and    I    am 
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strengthened  in  this  view 
by  the  fact  that,  in  a  win- 
dow of  the  south  aisle  in 
Upper  Shuckburgh  Church 
(No.  ii.)  is  a  shield  with  the 
quartered  coat  of  Shuck- 
burgh  impaling  Skeffington 
— all  as  in  the  Shuckburgh 
panel  in  the  Museum.  The 
style  of  the  accessories  to 
the  Upper  Shuckburgh 
shield  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the 
ornamental  work  in  which 
the  shield  in  the  South 
Kensington  panel  is  set, 
making,  of  course,  due  al- 
lowance for  the  difference 
in  heraldic  arrangement — in 
the  one  a  full  achievement, 
and  in  the  other  a  coat 
only.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  name-labels  and 
their  settings  below  the  two 
shields  are  much  alike,  and 
that,  in  the  panel  below  the 
shield-panel  in  the  Church, 
the  upper  pari  of  which  is 
slmwn  in  the  photograph, 
there  are  naked  boys,  there 
seated,  and  a  vase  of  foliage  : 
motives  which  appear  also 
in  the  Museum  panel.  Per- 
haps one  may  hazard  the 
suggestion  that,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies at  least,  painting  on 
the  under-side  ol  rjass  was 
a  side  line  of  the  work  of 
the  glass-painter. 

As  mentioned  in  the 
Museum's  Review  l<  >r  tg  ; 
(p.  30),  there  is  another 
heraldic  painting  on  the 
undei  side  o|  -lass  in  the 
Museum   on    loan    from    Sir 

William  Lawrence,  Bart.,  similar  in  character  to 
the  Shuckburgh  picture,  and,  in  the  opinion  oi 
the  Museum  authorities.  1>\  the  same  hand.  It 
contains  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Cordell,  Mastei 
of  the  Rolls,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
m  1557.  and  his  wife,  Mary  Clopton,  is  dated  1572, 
and  is  said  to  have  come  from  Witchingham  Hall, 
Norfolk. 

In  what  medium  did  the  painter  of  these  old 
glass  paintings  work — oil  or  varnish  colour, 
lacquer  or  water-colour  ?     Either  would  do.     The 
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pictures  under  consideration 
suggest  some  kind  of  lac- 
quer, a  medium  which  neces- 
sitates expedition  on  the 
part  of  the  painter  on 
account  of  its  quick  drying 
property.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  that  oil  or  varnish 
would  be  preferable  to  lac- 
quer, and  water-colour, 
mixed  with  a  gummy  me- 
dium, gives  clear  and  mel- 
low results,  though  success- 
ful application  of  the  silver 
leaf  backing  is  less  easv 
with  water-colour  than  the 
other  mediums.  Although 
si  1  few  English  examples  of 
this  ancient  art  are  to  be 
found  in  museums,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  are  many 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  scattered 
about  England  in  old 
houses.  1  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  from 
ordinary  glass  pictures  by 
the  absence  oi  print  marks 
and  by  the  lustre  imparted 
ti  1  the  ei ilours  by  the  silver 
backing. 

I  have  already  ventured 
the  suggestion  that  the  til  le 
verre  eglomise  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  transparent 
c  1 1I1  mi  and  foil  process 
older  by,  .it  least,  500  years 
than  Glomy's  time — but 
should  be  confined  to  the 
process  oi  painting  on  the 
under-side  of  glass  with 
opaque  colours,  with  or 
without  heightening  with 
gold,  but  always  without  a 
metallic  background.  There 
are  main  examples  of  this  opaque  process  in 
museums  and  private  collections.  One  I  illustrate 
— a  mirror  frame,  probably  ol  late  seventeenth- 
i  entury  date,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Thomas 
No.  lii.t.  In  this  example  pieces  of  white  glass 
are  let  into  the  flat  recessed  mouldings  of  the 
frame  and  are  painted  on  their  under-side  with 
roses,  tulips  and  leafage  slightly  touched  with 
gold  against  a  greenish  cream  background  ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  that  metallic  lustre  which  a 
metal    background    always    gives  ;     perhaps    the 
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tulips  and  roses  may  point  to  the  period  of  Dutch 
William  and  Mary. 

lor  permission  to  reproduce  the  photograph  of 
the  Shuckburgh  panel,  I  have  to  thank  the 
authorities  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ; 


and  for  the  photograph  of  the  shield  in  Upper 
Shuckburgh  Church,  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Gerald 
Shuckburgh.  My  thanks  are  due,  also,  to  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  Thomas  for  the  photograph  of  the 
mirror  frame. 
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By  H.  M.  CUNDALL,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A. 


The  question  concerning  the  appearance 
of  Duty  Stamp  marks  on  the  canvas  at  the  back 
of  some  old  oil  paintings  has  been  discussed  for 
many  years.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1864  there 
was  some  correspondence  in  Notes  and  Queries 
on  the  subject,  which  was  renewed  in  the  same 
journal  in  1871.  The  first  correspondent  wrote  : — 
"  Various  conflicting  statements  had  been  volun- 
teered as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  the  Stamp 
Duty  was  imposed  by  the  Government  on  the 
canvases  used  by  artists,  and  the  Excise  mark 
was  said  to  be  found  on  the  backs  of  pictures 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  He  went  on 
to  say  : — "  It  was  important  to  establish  the  fact 
as  to  the  genuineness  and  originality,  and  thus  the 
money  value  beyond  controversy  of  various  pic- 
tures said  to  be  by  Thomas  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  which  depend  on  fixing  the  date  when 
the  duty  mark  was  first  stamped  on  canvases.  1 1 
was  by  some  alleged  to  have  been  first  imposed 
during  the  time  of  the  American  War,  which 
began  in  1775  and  terminated  during  the  Pitt 
administration  in  1793.  Proprietors  of  theatres 
are  also  said  to  have  loudly  complained  during 
its  imposition  of  the  oppressiveness  of  this  tax, 
for  the  great  expense  added  thereby  to  the  canvas 
used  for  scenery."  This  letter  brought  forth  a 
reply  "  that  the  Excise  Duty  on  painters'  canvas 
was  levied  in  July,  1803,  under  the  Printed  Linens 
Act,  43  George  III.,  cap.  68,  69.  It  was  one  of 
Pitt's   schemes   for  the   maintenance   of   the    war 


against  France.  The  duty,  paid  by  the  colourmen 
or  vendors  of  the  strained  canvases  for  artists, 
was  three  half-pence  the  square  yard,  and  the 
Excise  officer  used  to  visit  their  workshops  three 
times  in  each  week,  measure  the  strained  canvases 
for  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  they  were  liable 
and  stamp  them  on  the  back."  This  is  quite 
incorrect,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment mentioned  to  warrant  any  such  assertion. 
Further  conflicting  correspondence  ensued  without 
any  conclusive  result  being  reached.  At  no  time 
was  there  a  duty  on  artists'  canvases  as  such,  and, 
therefore,  the  statement  as  to  Excise  officers  visiting 
the  workshops  of  artists'  colourmen  and  stamping 
the  stretched  canvas  is  inaccurate.  The  marks  on 
the  canvases  of  paintings  occasionally  to  be  found 
are  those  of  the  Customs  Duties  either  on  pictures 
from  abroad  or  on  British  canvas.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  a  case  is  known  where  on  a  painting 
by  Raeburn,  unlined  and  on  its  original  strainer, 
the  canvas  duty  mark  is  shown  partially  hid  under 
the  wood,  consequently  the  stamp  could  not 
possibly  have  been  put  on  after  the  canvas  was 
stretched. 

Makers'  private  stamps,  bale  numbers,  etc., 
may  also  be  found  at  the  back  of  oil  paintings, 
and.  in  the  case  of  those  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1698,  with  the  "  Alnager's "  stamp.  "An  Al- 
nager,"  according  to  Giles  Jacob's  New  Law- 
Dictionary  (8th  edition,  1762),  "  is  a  publick 
officer  of  the  King's  whose  place  it  is  to  examine 
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into  tin  'i  .ill  Cloths  made  throughout  the 

land  and  to  fix  seals  upon  them."  As  he  was  an 
official,  he  probably  made  use  of  the  Royal  Cipher 
as  a  marking  stamp.     The  office  was  abolished  by 

\ii    ii.   [2  William  III.,  cap.  20. 

I'.\  .in  Ad  of  Parliament,  io  Anne,  cap.  19(1712), 
a  duty  of  three  half-pence  for  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  a  yard  wide,  was  imposed  on  all  silks, 
calicoes,  linen  and  stuffs,  printed,  stained,  painted 
or  dyed  in  Great  Britain.  The  Excise  officers  had 
power  to  enter  at  all  times,  by  day  or  by  night, 
t  he  premises  and  drying  fields  of  the  manufacturers 
to  take  account  of  every  particular  goods  and 
mark  them  with  a  stamp  or  seal  denoting  the 
charge  of  the  duty.  This  duty  mark  was  some- 
times   stamped    on    the    material    whilst    in    the 

tretching-frames  before  the  pattern  was  printed. 
Hence,  it  is  probable  the  words  "  stretching- 
frames  "  have  incorrectly  been  taken  to  mean 
artists'  stretched  canvases. 

This  Act  of  Parliament  was  amended  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  under  George  I.  in 
171  9,  and  under  George  III.  in  1784,  1800  and 
C803.  It  was  finally  repealed  by  Act  1  William 
IV.,  cap.  17,  in  the  year  1831.  In  an  account 
oi  the  linen  trade  given  by  Alexander  Warden 
m  his  History  of  the  Linen  Trade,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  published  in  1864,  it  is  stated  that  many 
drawbacks  attached  to  the  custom  of  stamping 
ea<  h  piece  of  linen  and  the  subterfuges  practised 
to  escape  it,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Glasgow 
merchants  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
S(  otland  to  allow  the  stamp  to  be  cut  from  linens 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  but  the  Board 
refused  this  request.  The  merchants  thereupon 
appealed  to  the  Government,  who  agreed  to  the 
application,  and  an  Act  to  permit  the  Exportation 
to  Foreign  Parts  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  of 
Linen  Cloth  without  Stamps  was  passed,  54 
George  III.,  cap.   127   (1814).     After  this  change 


the  stamp  was  cut  off  nearly  all  linen  exported, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  were  sold  for 
shoe  lining. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  on  pictures  imported 
from  abroad,  in  the  early  days  they  were  assessed 
under  the  ordinary  Tonnage  and  Poundage  laws 
and  were  5  per  cent,  plus  additions  ad  valorem. 
By  Act  6,  7  William  III.,  cap.  7  (1698),  an 
additional  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  added,  and 
by  8  George  I.,  cap.  20  (1722)  and  11  George  I., 
cap.  7  (1725)  the  duties  were  regulated,  the 
rates  being  : — 

Pictures  4  feet  square  or  16  superficial,  £3  8s.  3d. 
Pictures  2  feet  square,  4  superficial,  £2  5s.  6d. 
Pictures  under   2   feet   square  or  4  superficial, 
£1  2s.  9d. 

These  duties  produced  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
Revenue.  In  the  year  1803  the  amount  was  more 
than  five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds.  After 
various  alterations  made  in  1787,  1796,  171)7  and 
1826,  the  duty  was  repealed  in  1853. 

The  diagrams  illustrated  are  copies  of  im- 
pressions of  various  Duty  Stamps.  No.  i.  shows 
Customs  Duty  Stamps  used  on  imported  goods  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  probably  stamped  on 
paintings.  No.  ii.  is  a  copy  of  the  (later)  Excise 
Stamp  to  be  found  on  canvas.  The  figures  were 
sometimes  added  in  pencil,  and  are  now  often 
illegible.  No.  iii.  is  a  specimen  of  an  Excise  Duty 
Stamp  on  the  canvas  at  the  back  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  painting. 

No.   II.— 
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68 

G.R.  (double  cvpher  reversed). 
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NOTES 

AND 

QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who 

may    be    able    to    impart    information 

required  by  correspondents.] 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  846). 
Sir, — I  believe  the  subject  of  this  oil  painting 
in  my  possession  to  be  an  Italian  head  ;  the 
artist  is  unknown.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
me  some  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  this  picture, 
I  should  indeed  be  obliged. — Myer  Franks. 

Thackeray  and  Penny  Dreadfuls. 

Sir,— In  his  article  on  Penny  Dreadfuls  and 
Penny  Bloods,  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, the  late  Mr.  John  James  Wilson  said  :— 

Thackeray  was  accused  of  being  the  author  oi 
the  famous  old  '  blood,'  Eliza  Brownrigge." 

It  seemed  surprising  that  our  great  novelist 
should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Penny 
Dreadfuls,  so  I  turned  to  Vol.  13  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Edition  of  his  Works,  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Lady  Ritchie,  and  there  in  Leslie 
Stephen's  Life  of  him  1  read  as  follow-,  "The 
only  article  before  that  time  1835  which  has 
been  conjecturally  assigned  to  him  is  the  story  of 
Elizabeth  Prownrigge,  a  burlesque  of  Bulwei  's 
Eugene  Aram  in  the  number  [of  Fraser]  for  August 
and  September,  1832.  If  really  by  him,  as  is 
most  probable,  it  shows  that  his  skill  in  the  art 
of  burlesquing  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  de 
veloped." 

Considered  as  a  burlesque,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Thackeray  came  to  write  it.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  wrote  several  short 
burlesques  of  novels  by  popular  writers  of  the 
day,  for  instance,  one  on  Disraeli's  Coningsby  -see 
Vol.  6  of  the  edition  already  mentioned  under 
Novels  by  Eminent  Hands,  where  eight  of  such 
parodies  are  printed. — W.S. 

Unidentified  Drawing  (No.  837,  March,  1032). 
Sir, — There  is  a  painting  attributed  to  Raphael, 
but  really  executed  by  his  assistants  in  the 
Tribuna  in  Elorenz,  ordered  by  Cardinal  Colonna. 
A  copy  is  also  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  The  drawing 
in  question  seems  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano.  It 
lacks  the  freedom  and  assurance  of  Raphael's  hand. 
The  name  of  the  picture  is  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  work  was  often  copied  on  account  of  the 
novelty  of  its  conception. 
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As    to    question    three:    who    are    the    coll© 
tors   through    whose  hands   the  drawing  passed"-' 
Where    did    the    inquirer    get    it?     Whence    did 
the   party    before  him   get    it?  -Arnold  Weiss 

(New    York). 

SlR,  I  he  red  crayon  drawing  owned  bv  Mr. 
W.  R.  Anderson,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  corresponds 
to  the  picture  of  Raphael's  in  either  the  1'itti  or 
Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence.  It  represents  St.  John 
in  the  Wilderness,  and  was  copied  by  Giulio 
Romano  with  a  good  deal  oi  difference  in  the 
lighting  and  the  face  of  St.  John,  and  possibly 
other  differences  which  I  have  forgotten.  The 
copy  is  in  a  private  gallerv  in  Rome. 

As  regards  the  sanguine  drawing,  this  may  oi 
may  not  be  an  original,  as  although  Raphael  and 
his  contemporaries,  as  is  well  known,  used  sanguine 
a  great  deal,  their  drawings  have  been  copied  by 
Italian  art  students  for  very  many  years  ;  and 
old  and  good  copies  (and  often  others)  are  some- 
times sold  as  originals  in  Italv.  Possibly  one  of 
your  correspondents  with  greater  knowledge  than 
mine  can  translate  the  identification  marks  given 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  that  stamped  draw- 
ings are  very  often  originals  belonging  to  public 
or  private  collections. — (Miss)  Hilary  Strain. 
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DIVES  AND  LAZARUS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


\i  i    quiet  at  Burlington  House — . 

No  alarm  and  excursions  comparable  to  those  which 
brought  wigs  on  the  green  a  twelve-month  ago.  Tales 
there  have  been  :  not  all  of  them  true.  Acres  of  space 
had  been  devoured  by  monstrous  paintings,  while  artists 
itarvedbj  thescore.  And  so  forth  :  down  to  personalities 
which,  however  amusing,  are  none  of  our  business. 

[ndeed,  so  unexciting  is  the  outlook  at  Burlington 
I  !<>ii  .i',  th.it  some  of  the  critics  have  chosen  Mr.  Sickert's 
Raising  of  Lazarus  as  "  the  picture  of  the  year."  To  me, 
this  is  not  .1  satisfactory  addition  to  the  artist's  aeuvre. 
It  is  far  too  large  for  its  content  and  conceptional  interest  ; 
the  design  is  scattered  ;  the  handling  sprawls.  The 
Christ  has  a  finger  too  many  on  one  of  His  hands — as  a 
good  many  writers  have  discovered  with  glee.  That 
nil  lit  not  matter  if  somehow  it  made  the  work  gain  in 
intensity.  But  it  certainly  does  not.  The  ensemble  is 
that  of  an  intriguing  small  sketch  which  has  been  hugely 
magnified  to  its  own  disadvantage. 

***** 

To  adopt  a  metaphor,  both  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  in 
this  display.  What  of  the  "  monstrous  "  paintings  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  They  are,  naturally,  those 
for  the  New  Bank  of  England.  Not  counting  models 
they  take  up  a  couple  of  walls  in  Gallery  VIII. — nothing 
hk<-  mi  much  space  as  Rumour  had  given  them.  Of 
ioiiim  ,  we  can  credit  the  Academy  with  the  desire  to 
further  the  usage  of  decorative  art.  In  England, 
encouragement  of  this  sort  is  specially  needed.  Many  an 
artisl  would  be  better  employed  in  decorating  buildings 
than  in  adding  easel  pictures  to  the  store  in  his  studio. 
It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  work  with  a  purpose.  Thus 
we  may  take  it  that  the  Academy's  intention  was 
sound  in  the  abstract.  But  by  an  unfortunate  hap- 
pening,  these  particular  paintings  are  almost  incredibly 
dull. 

Is  there  some  blight  on  the  Bank  of  England  which  has 
made  seven  worthy  painters  go  off  the  art  standard  ? 
What  have  they  given  us  ?  Dispiriting  scenes,  devoid  of 
enthusiasm,  "  flat"  as  Depression  itself.  The  Guard  arriving 
with  a  shabby  look  about  it.  Receiving  Bullion  and 
Weighing  Gold,  both  very  tame.  And,  what  is  worse, 
a  morgue  of  respectably  dressed  gentlemen  in 
various  stages  of  pompous  severity.  Scarcely  a  hint 
of  the  romance  and  endeavour  that  are  part  of  our 
heritage. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  easier  to  judge  these  paintings  than 
a  statue,  done  for  the  Bank,  which  is  shown  in  the  Octagon 
Room.  Here  is  a  work  which  by  its  architectonic  con- 
ception and  treatment  shrieks  to  be  viewed  from  a 
distance.  In  its  present  position,  its  merit  is  dubious. 
Lei  us  assume  that  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler's  Charles 
Montague,  1st  Earl  of  Halifax,  will  appear  impressive  on 


the  wall  of  the  Bank.     On  the  floor  at  Burlington  House 
it  looks  little  more  than  uncouth. 

***** 

Fortunately,  the  art  of  recording  contemporary  events 
in  an  interesting  manner  still  has  exponents — pace  the 
paintings  for  the  Bank.  The  glitter  and  pomp  of  Their 
Majesty's  Court,  Buckingham  Palace,  1931,  is  cleverly 
realised  by  Sir  John  Lavery,  albeit  with  coarseness. 
Greater  attention  to  detail  marks  Mr.  Richard  Jack's 
able  portrayal  of  The  Opening  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  with 
its  crowd  of  small  portraits  finely  co-ordinated. 

Royal  portraiture  is  less  satisfactory.  But  a  well-known 
figure  at  Court,  Sir  Edward  Wallington,  G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G., 
is  charmingly  rendered  with  natural  ease  by  Mr.  I.  M. 
Cohen.  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  the  President,  gives  a 
good  likeness  of  Sir  Gerald  Ryan,  Bart.,  late  Chairman  of 
the  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly  has  a  well- 
characterised  portrait  of  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard,  C.H.,  D.D., 
of  excellent  craftsmanship. 

Mr.  H.  James  Gunn  has  a  strikingly  able  Conversation 
Piece  :  Hilaire  Belloc,  G.K.  Chesterton,  and  Maurice 
Baring,  convincingly  characterised.  Mr.  A.  T.  Nowell's 
At  the  Arts  Club,  1931 ,  is  another  excellent  "  Conversation." 
As  a  former  member  of  that  institution,  I  can  endorse 
Mr.  Nowell's  ability  at  catching  the  likenesses  ;  while  the 
whole  is  composed  and  handled  with  considerable  skill. 
And  then,  for  contrast,  we  have  a  girl  of  the.  Occident 
and  a  girl  of  the  East  in  Mr.  Spencer  Watson's  Cynthia, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly's  Saw  Ohn  Nyum.  The  twain 
meeting  (as  it  were)  in  a  similar  high  dexterity  of  finish. 

But  portraiture  on  the  whole  has  fared  poorly  this 
year.  Fruit,  maybe,  of  the  insistent  demands  of  the 
Tax  Collector,  who  is  probably  responsible  for  more 
uninteresting  art  than  want  of  talent  on  the  part  of 
the  artist. 

***** 

Another  portrait  of  excellent  quality  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  In  Sir  Alexander  D.  Kleinwort,  Bart.,  we 
have  an  Orpen  of  sterling  ability,  and  greater  reticence 
than  sometimes.  Orpen  is  mainly  commemorated  by  a 
quite  early  work  :  The  Play  Scene  from  "  Hamlet."  A 
fantasy  done  in  1899,  with  an  inspiration  hovering 
between  Rembrandt  and  France.  Curious,  elusively 
pleasing,  too  large  in  size  for  its  loose  composition.  Sir 
William  Rothenstein  has  said  that  this  Hamlet  is  "  based 
on  that  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  "  [for  the  benefit 
of  which  Mr.  Sickert  has  promised  to  sell  his  Lazarus 
at   Christie's]. 

But  1899  !  Why  not  have  reserved  the  Hamlet  for 
the  Winter  Exhibition,  when  Orpen  will  be  honoured  in 
full  ?  Why  make  up  his  quota  of  six  in  the  current 
display  with  the  early  Lady  Orpen  well-known  at  the 
\rts  Club,  or  the  factitious  drama  of  The  Empty  Bed  ? 
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Both  would  have 
been  better  in  a 
frankly  retrospec- 
tive collection  of 
art. 

*  *  * 

Spain  has  re- 
claimed Mr.  Rus- 
sell Flint  from  his 
classical  loves.  In 
Gitana  Music  he 
catches  the  wild 
abandon  of  dusky 
arms,  clashing 
bracelets,  and  red 
lips  parted  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the 
rhythm.  Rich 

variety  of  colour 
is  here,  as,  more 
massedly.  in  The 
Nomads'  Rendez- 
vous :  picaresque 
figures,  sunken 

river,  ragged  wind- 
mill seen  on  the  sky- 
line Both  works  are 
handled  with  rci  ve, 
and  a  fine  control 
of  brushwork. 

In  very  different 
strain  is  Mr.  Mark 
L.  Symons'  picture, 
In  the  Street  of  the 
Great  (  ity.  Mr. 
Symons'  forte  is 
painting  Our  Lord 
in  a  modern  setting. 
A  hoary  device 
u  hich  seldom  sui  - 
ceeds  when  "  con- 
sciously "  handled. 
But  here  Mr. 
Symons  is  nearly 
successful,  less,  per- 
haps, on  devotional 
grounds,  than  on 
that  of  a  carefulh 

SIR    EDWARD    WALLINGTON,    G.<    V.O 
planned      composi-  ,  sen)gd  joy  0W)Ur  by 

tion.  I  'w  i\t     a 

street  and  a  railway 

cutting    is    rising    the    Cross.      About    it    are    watchers, 

horrified,    callous,   or   merely    attracted    by  the    terrible 

sight.      In  the  front,  acutely  foreshortened,  are  the  trei 

of  the  Thieves,  with  more  executioners.     Critii  ism  i  ould 

be  made  on  more  than  one  point.     The  Principal  Figure 

is  too  grossly  in  the  Renaissance  tradition.      But  the  work 

as    a    whole    has    a     definite    power,    especially     in     the 

method   of  the   foreground,   and   the   Inns   oi    the   ropes 

which  are  raising  the  Cross. 

Composition,  again,  is  the  strong  point  of  Mr.   Ernest 

I  t<  i<  ter's  To  those  who  attempt.     But  in  this  case-,  its  merit 

is  overshadowed    by   a   lack   of    grace   in   the  handling  of 


the  paint,  and  the 
selection  of  types 
for  most  of  the 
figures.  His 
Bellerophon  is  posi- 
tively  a  wk  ward, 
and  if  his  Pegasus 
is  stone,  his  Muses 
are  merely  hard- 
boiled.  Yet  the 
artist  has  obviously 
expended  a  deal  of 
time  and  serious 
thought  on  the 
matter.  It  is  a 
pity  that  in  To 
those  who  attempt 
Mr.  Procter  has 
failed  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's 
many  admirers 

might  well  be  for- 
given for  wishing 
that  two  of  his 
works  had  not  been 
exhibited.  Neither 
his  Aphrodite  nor 
Ins .  Iscending  .Ingel 
do  justice  to  the 
powers  which  have 
won  linn  esteem. 
The  one  is  but 
clumsy  ;  the  other 
unwisely  bizarre. 
But  the  same 
artist's  head  of  a 
Negro,  a  1)  I  v 
modelled  in  a 
flatfish  treatment, 
makes  partial 
atonement  for 

i  bese 

Some  few  other 
subject  and  figure 
paintings  deserve 
to  be  noticed. 
Among  "subjects," 
Mr.  A.  I).  McCor- 
mick's  Saluting  the 
Vanquished.  An 

incident  of  a 
nteenth-century  sea  fight,  with  an  interesting  passage 
m  silhouette.  Among  figures,  Mr.  B.  Fleetwood  Walker's 
The  Bant  A  firmly  modelled  nude  of  a  girl,  picking 
flowers  from  a  vase,  in  the  midst  of  white  draperies. 
This  has  claims  to  be  considered  the  best  painting  of  the 
nude  in  tins  year's  Academy.  It  is  determined  without 
being  aggressive,  and  nude  without  being  naked.  The 
colour  is  decided,  and  while  pleasing  is  almost  austere. 
It  possibly  owes  a  trifle  to  Orpen.  Mr.  Lancelot  M. 
Glasson's  The  Young  Rower,  a  girl  donning  her  river  kit, 
is  a  capable  picture  and  quite  attractive,  if  not  very 
interesting.      In  her  Indolence,  Mrs.  Dod  Procter's  colour 
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is  yellowish  and  poor.  It  soapily  depicts  a  "  fine  "  young 
woman  in  her  undies.  Without  being  positively  realistic, 
it  almost  makes  one  feel  an  intruder. 

Mi  Harold  Knight's  Girl  Reading  brings  us  back  to 
austerity.  The  head  is  finely  modelled,  and  the 
"  blackish  "  colour  not  so  dark  as  to  disguise  the  great 
capability  of  the  treatment.  So,  too,  with  the  same 
artist's  Window  in  St.  John's  Wood,  where  the  charming 
sitter  is  partly  silhouetted  against  the  cold  daylight. 
Austerity,  however,  is  not  the  term  wherewith  to  convey 
the  rich  pea<  e  of  The  Sampler,  by  Mr.  L.  Campbell  Taylor. 
Here  two  of  his  Early  Victorian  ladies  find  perpetuity  in 
a  grave  room,  with  a  painted  Madonna,  an  elaborate 
candlestick,  and  a  carved  cassone  from  Italy.  The  whole 
effect  is  admirably  contrived. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  landscapes. 

***** 

Sir  David  Murray,  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton,  Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes  in  familiar  vein.  Then  Sir  George  Clausen 
in  The  Road  to  School,  with  its  fresh  young  sunshine  and 
the  haze  at  the  start  of  the  day.  Poetically  seen,  and 
poetically  told.  Then,  more  matter-of-fact,  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes'  Bridge  of  Gweek,  with  its  lounging  figures  : 
truthfully  waiting  to  tell  posterity  that  rural  life  was 
not  really  extinct  in  the  'thirties  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Then,  again,  Nature  composed  by  Mr.  Oliver  Hall  into 
a  pleasant,  mottly  pattern  and  texture.  Fulfilling  the 
artist's  intention  of  expressing  the  solitude  of  The  Rothbury 
Moors.  Pattern,  moreover,  in  A  Welsh  Landscape,  by 
Miss  Irene  Ryland  :  a  long  valley  road,  vertically 
cutting  the  canvas.  Contrasting  square  brushwork  on 
fields  and  foliage.  Pattern,  decidedly,  in  Mr.  Lamorna 
Birch's  Psalm  to  Wintry  Skies  :  not  too  happily  prismatic 
in  colour. 

If  over-large  for  its  generalised  treatment.  Sir  David 
Murray's  Fickle  Summer  is  ably  true  to  effect.  The 
rising  storm,  the  contrasting  lights,  the  full  river  are 
cleverly  caught  and  expressed.  Le  Pont  de  Chabestan  is 
a  sparkling  scene  in  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes'  own  bright 
paradise  ;  whereas  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's  The  Street  with  the 
Tower  is  the  sane  side  of  a  Dore-esque  nightmare.  Mr. 
I  l,i n  v  Bush's  Spring  Morning,  Merton,  should  have  been 
fine,  but  is  rather  tame.  One  grudges  the  emptiness  of 
its  foreground.  But  the  mackerel  sky  and  the  early 
sunlight  are  tenderly  painted.  Let  us  also  notice  Mrs 
Swynnerton's  brisk  little  sketch,  The  Storm-tossed  Willow 
feels  the  Spring  ;  Mr.  Harry  Watson's  The  Braes  of 
Rannoch,  stimulating  in  colour  ;  Sir  H.  Hughes-Stanton's 
Batworthy,  near  Chagford  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Brundrit's  By 
the  Lune  ;  Mr.  Algernon  Talmage's  Butley  River  ;  Miss 
Agnes  C.  Tatham's  St.  David's  Cathedral.  And  so  to  the 
sea,  with  Mr.  Julius  Olsson's  Afternoon,  Bude,  warm  and 
sunny  ;  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholl's  Off  Shore,  dark,  dramatic 
.mil  strangely  "  antique."  Drama,  too,  in  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson's  Return  of  the  Unknown  Warrior,  Dover, 
November  loth,  T920.  Somewhat  obvious  drama.  The 
sun  breaking  through  the  storm  clouds,  and  flecking  the 
chits;    the  salute  from  the  Castle. 

The  Ship  Inn  is  one  of  Mr.  George  Graham's  excellent 

scenes  of  the  coast.     Dry,  crisp,   thoughtfully  designed. 

Blue-grey  clouds  as  important  as  anything  in  the  picture  ; 

the  marshalled  shipping,  the  picturesque  buildings,   the 

D  tidal  flats  crazed  into  patterns.     In  contrast  to  this, 


Mr.  Arnesby  Brown's  The  Beach  depends  almost  entirely 
on  expression  of  atmosphere  and  tonal  variety.  Mr. 
Terrick  Williams'  Trawlers,  Dieppe,  is  a  lesson  in 
luminosity  for  our  muddier  painters.  Note  how  an  artist 
can  utilise  pattern  without  making  his  picture  a  carpet. 
Study  the  lines  of  the  boats  and  their  rigging  ;  then 
return  to  that  loving  expression  of  colour  at  evening. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  are  the  only  landscapes  or 
seascapes  of  merit.  One  or  two  others  have  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  But  taken  all  round,  these  are  the  pick 
of  them. 

Mr.  A.  J .  Munnings  apart,  animal  painters  have  little 
to  show  us.  (But  what  of  one  of  the  missing  :  he  whose 
one-man  display  scored  a  success  last  summer  when  the 
Rajahs  were  here  ?)  Mr.  Munnings  has  a  portrait  of 
Cameronian  in  his  stable  :  fairly  well  done  in  his  quieter 
manner.  And  a  jockey  saddling  up  at  Chantilly  : 
dashingly  handled  with  a  background  that  jumps.  And 
A  Corporal  of  Horse — of  the  Life  Guards  ;  and  a  couple 
of  landscapes.  They  are  all  of  merit,  but  the  big  land- 
scape wins.  From  my  Bedroom  Window  truly  expresses 
the  country  house  feeling.  The  ladies  at  tea  on  the 
lawn.  Then  a  fence,  a  paddock,  trees  and  the  open. 
Mellow  sunshine,  and  (by  force  of  suggestion)  sweet 
scents  on  the  air. 

This  brings  us  to  flowers.  Mr.  John  Cole  shows  Spring 
Flowers,  sensitively  painted  and  novelly  arranged.  And 
so  to  Still  Life,  with  Mr.  Charles  D.  Ward's  Chinese 
ceramics  (633).  Mr.  George  Belcher's  groups  of  old  maps 
and  pottery  and  glass  are  amazing  imitations  of  reality. 
1  hey  are  also  a  change  from  his  funny  old  women.  And 
the  President  and  Council  so  liked  Decomposing — Mr. 
Alan  Beeton's  competent  study  of  a  ricketty  lay  figure — 
that  they  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  Chantrey  purchase. 
It  is  very  well  done,  "  finished  "  without  tightness,  and 
rendered  as  a  harmony  in  grey. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  of  the  drawings.  In  the 
Water-Colour  Rooms  the  standard  is  sound.  But  the 
work  is  not  so  markedly  different  from  that  at  the  R.I. 
or  R.W.S.  as  to  need  prolonged  comment.  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hughes  (701),  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury  (729),  Mrs.  Joan 
Winby  (730),  Mr.  E.  W.  Haslehust  (732),  Mr.  G.  Kruger 
Gray  (747),  Mr.  Donovan  Hebden  (754),  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Harding  (761),  Mr.  Oswald  Garside  (822),  Mr.  Gordon  M. 
Forsyth  (871),  are  some  of  the  artists  whose  work  is 
worth  seeing.  In  the  "  Black-and- White  "  Room,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight's  Market  Square,  Vendome,  is  a  powerful 
wash  drawing.  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn's  Illustration  [in 
chalk]  to  a  poem  of  V erhaeren  is  a  stirring  scene  of  a  fight 
at  a  barricade.  Among  drawings  in  pencil,  Mr.  Fred 
Roe's  Salisbury  Cross,  with  its  keen  selectivity  of 
picturesque  detail  ;  Mr.  William  Walcot's  Freemason's 
Hall  from  Long  Acre,  decided  yet  remarkably  sensitive, 
are  both  worth  attention.  And  Mr.  Hanslip  Fletcher's 
pen  drawing  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  agreeably 
adds  to  his  record  of  London.  Among  mezzotinters, 
Mr.  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn  is  still  to  the  fore,  notably 
with  a  plate,  printed  in  colour,  of  The  Melbourne  Family, 
after  George  Stubbs.  Mr.  T.  Hamilton  Crawford  has 
interpreted  Mr.  Oswald  Birley's  portrait  of  The  King  for 
the   Royal   Yacht   Squadron.     Miss  Marjorie  M.    Bacon, 
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Raeburn's    presentment    of    Master    John    Lock.      Wood 

Carriers,   a  line  engraving,   by  Mr.   Robert  Austin,   is  a 

sure  piece  of  work  of  striking  design.     Drypoints  include 

The  Ramparts,  Sluis,  breezily  handled  by  Mr.  William  P. 

Robins;    Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  a  reflective  portrait  by 

Mr.  Malcolm  Osborne.     In  this  Room  again,  the  standard 

is  sound,  and  more  works  might  be  mentioned  did  space 

but  permit. 

***** 

Someone  has  said  that  the  sculpture  looks  better  this 
year  :  there  are  fewer  large  statues.  But  that  is  not 
good,  for  it  shows  that  the  pace  is  steadily  slackening. 
One  large  piece  of  sculpture  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Another  is  Mr.  Sargeant  Jagger's  impressive  conception 
of  Shackleton.  You  can  see  the  bronze  version  in  a  niche 
at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  building  at  Kensing- 
ton. Boldly  formalised  in  all  its  details,  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Tautman's  Samson  would  make  a  good  overdoor  for 
some  public  building.  These  are  expressions  of  strength. 
For  grace,  one  turns  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  V.  Blundstone's 
Atalanta  :  a  slim  nude  girl  with  a  greyhound.  The  lines 
are  harmonious  ;    the  handling  just  ;    as  also  in  Leaping 


Fish,  a  garden  figure,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Thomas.  Then,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  there  is  the  Madonna  of  the  Rose,  a  figure 
in  ivory  by  Mr.  Richard  Garbe.  It  is  dainty  and  elegant, 
and  cunningly  carved.  Of  the  numerous  portraits,  one 
of  the  best  is  Kathleen  (Lady)  Scott's  Impression  of  Lord 
David  Cecil,  freely,  firmly,  distinctively  modelled.  Other 
good  heads  include  Mr.  Albert  Toft's  Ven.  Egbert 
Hacking,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Newark,  Mr.  W.  Reid 
Dick's  R.  Anning  Bell,  Esq.,  R.A.,  LL.D.,  Mr.  E. 
Whitney-Smith's  John  Bowie,  M.A.,  a  Portrait,  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Wright,  and  Yuping  (Jade  Apple), 
by  Miss  Christine  Gregory.  Also  The  Spanish  Comb, 
bust  in  Cuban  mahogany,  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Oakley, 
though  the  purposeful  exaggeration  of  a  shoulder  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  overdone. 

This  is  an  Academy  with  few  high  spots.  Such  as 
there  be  are  not  always  good.  Mr.  Sickert's  Lazarus 
led  me  on  to  the  different  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Just  now  Dives  and  his  tribe  are  abominably  afflicted 
financially.  So  can  we  expect  Lazarus-Artifex  to  appear 
at  his  handsomest  ? 
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Late  Baroque,  second  half  of 
From   '•  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Old  Lace"     (Batsfora) 


\>hteenth   century  {reduced) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOKSHELF 


"  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Old  Lace  in  all  Countries 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies," by  Alfred  von  Henneberg.  With  an 
Introduction  by  William  Pinder.  (Batsford,  London. 
£3  3s.  net) 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  for  regret  by  students  and 
collectors  of  costume  that  though,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  our  libraries  and  bookshelves  have  been 
flooded  with  pretentious  and  often  inaccurate  text-books 
upon  old  lace,  scarcely  a  study  of  the  subject  that  is  at 
once  authoritative  and  comprehensive  has  appeared. 
I  In  want  has  at  last  been  filled  by  Herr  von  Henneberg's 
literally  monumental  work.  Originally  published  in 
German,  an  entirely  satisfactory  English  translation  of 
this  extremely  valuable  book  has  been  produced  by 
Messrs.  Batsford,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  will  see  its  way 
to  add  this  English  version  to  its  shelves,  where,  at  present. 
only  the  original  is  to  be  found. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  author  has  made 
an  exhaustive  and  critical  study  of  his  subject.  He  has 
covered  the  productions  of  every  lace-producing  centre 
of  the  past,  Valenciennes,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  a  dozen 
cithers,  with  a  thoroughness  and  an  appreciation  that 
is   in   every   way  admirable. 

It  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
those  responsible  for  the  arrangement  and  mounting 
of  examples  of  lace  in  the  public  collections  in  Britain 
are  prone  to  show  the  exhibits  pressed  like  flowers  in  a 
botanist's  book  of  specimens,  in  flat  glass  frames  where 
every  suggestion  of  their  original  form  and  purpose  is 
lost.  When  so  displayed  they  are  informative  to  the 
student  of  technique,  but  they  are  almost  useless  to  the 
student  of  costume.  The  series,  therefore,  of  historical 
portraits,  which  forms  a  large  and  most  valuable  section 
in  this  book,  is  especially  welcome  as  it  is  not  only  of 


the  highest  evidential  value  as  to  the  forms  and  decorative 
motives  in  use  at  particular  periods,  but  it  enables  the 
collector-student  to  visualise  his  own  possessions  in  their 
proper  settings. 

For  those  whose  principal  interests  are  centred  in  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  thirty-one  analytical 
plates  of  ground,  working  and  texture  will  be  especially 
valuable,  accompanied  as  they  are  with  an  ample  textual 
commentary,  fuller  than  has  previously  been  attempted, 
on  all  the  technical  aspects  of  the  subject,  such  as  material, 
needle  and  bobbin.  The  author's  study  of  the  complex 
— at  least  to  the  layman — subject  of  the  development  of 
style  and  design,  introduction,  exchange  and  modification 
of  lacemakers'   motives  is   admirable  in  its  conciseness. 

The  excellence  of  the  very  numerous  plates,  eight  of 
which  are  in  colour,  deserves  more  than  a  word  of  praise, 
and  the  author  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  his  readers 
by  furnishing  his  illustrations  with  descriptive  notes, 
which  are  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  clarity. 

The  book  is  completed  by  a  very  full  bibliography,  in 
which  those  who  are  so  minded  may  find  the  authority 
for  all  the  author's  statements,  or  discover  inspiration 
for  further  research. 

"  John  Crome  of  Norwich,"  by  R.  H.  Mottram. 
(John  Lane,  London.     12s.  6d.  net) 

As  its  title  implies,  Mr.  Mottram's  book  is  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  Crome's  life  in  Norwich.  He 
has  done  some  highly  useful  work  in  hunting  up  stray 
facts,  hitherto  unrecorded,  in  connection  with  the  artist's 
career  and  in  picturing  with  minute  circumstantiality 
the  city  as  it  appeared  in  Crome's  time,  with  special 
reference  to  his  immediate  environment.  So  well  has  the 
author  performed  these  tasks,  that  his  volume  will  have 
to  be  consulted  by  all  future  writers  on  the  painter,  while 
its  attraction  and  utility  are  heightened  by  the  inclusion  of 
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a  series  of  all  the  known  portraits  of  Crome,  and  a  map  of 
Norwich  at  the  time  of  his  career.  But,  emboldened  by  his 
success,  Mr.  Mottram  has  endeavoured  to  present  a  charac- 
ter study  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  real  Crome,  divested 
of  all  the  glosses  which  modern  writers  have  accumulated 
about  his  personality.  The  result  is  unpleasing,  which 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  untrue  ;  but  then  it  corres- 
ponds so  little  with  known  facts  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  an  unintentional  caricature.  Crome  is  por- 
trayed as  an  "  obscure  little  man,"  rustic  and  illiterate, 
unable  ever  to  "  put  into  words  what  he  thought,  or 
more  exactly,  felt  about  the  art  he  practised  so  laboriously 
and  taught  so  continuously,"  and  so  only  able  to  show 
his  pupils  how  to  draw  by  finishing  their  drawings  for 
them.  His  speech  was  so  rustic  that  he  mispronounced 
his  own  name  as  "  Croom,"  scholar  as  "  scholard,"  and, 
indeed,  habitually  used  the  language  of  a  stage  yokel  ; 
while  he  was  unable  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend 
without  the  aid  of  his  daughters  and  their  pocket 
dictionary. 

Now  Crome  may  have  been  badly  educated  according 
to  modern  standards,  but  at  a  time  when  West  spelt 
"  felicity  "  with  an  initial  "  ph,"  and  still  was  regarded 
as  a  learned  and  capable  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Crome  would  pass 
muster.  Though  he  may  have  been  uncouth  in  his  youth 
and  not  have  outgrown  his  rusticity  when  he  encountered 
Beechey,  his  employment  as  a  drawing  master  must  have 
speedily  inculcated  in  him  the  power  to  express  himself 
fluently  to  his  pupils,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  been 
the  success  he  was.  The  Gurneys  would  hardly  have 
taken  him  with  them  on  long  extended  tours,  with  theii 
six  daughters,  had  he  been  unpresentable  ;  nor  could  he 
have  kept  order  in  his  class  at  the  Norwich  Grammar 
School  had  he  been  the  mute,  inchoate  teacher  tli.it 
Mr.  Mottram  represents  him  to  be.  But  perhaps  the  best 
witness  to  Crome's  abilities  as  a  drawing  master  is  the 
account  given  in  /  General  History  of  the  Qounty  of 
Suffolk,  published  by  John  Stacey,  oi  Norwich,  in  1S29, 
only  eight  years  alter  Crome's  death,  when  the  artist's 
personal  characteristics  would  not  have  been  forgotten 
It  states  : — "  During  the  latter  years  oi  his  life  he  had 
attained  an  eminence  highly  creditable,  and  was  in- 
cessantly employed  as  a  master  m  the  one  brani  li  (drawing) 
l>v  the  families  oi  distinction,  and  by  the  principal  schools 
oi  Norfolk  and  Norwich.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  communn  ating  the  ardour  he  himself  felt  to  his  pupils, 
both  amateur  and  professional.  His  mind  was  too  ai  uti 
to  exat  t  from  them  a  servile  imitation  of  their  master's 
style,  (Hi  the  1  ontrarj  ,  he  1  ontented  himself  with  instilling 
the  most  solid  and  useful  principles  of  art,  and  with 
giving  freedom  and  spirit  to  then  peni  lis  ;  he  then  invited 
them  to  let  loose  the  reins  of  taste  and  fani  5  and  to 
follow  unlettered  the  course  which  their  imaginations 
pointed  out He  was  quick,  lively,  and  enthusias- 
tic, and  in  conversation  animated  to  a  high  degree 
particularly  when  speaking  of  subjects  connected  with 
Ins  art,  the  fond  and  incessant,  the  earliest  and  latest. 
object  of  his  thoughts  and  associations." 

This  extracl  should  dispose  of  the  idea  that  (  romi 
was  inarticulate,  but  Mr.  Mottram  is  equally  ind(  fatigable 
in  other  ways  to  show  that  the  painter,  despite  his  artistic 
ability,  was  merely  an  unlettered  oaf.     He  suggests  that 


a  fluent  and — for  that  time — well-spelt  letter  to  James 
Stark  must  have  been  compiled  by  Crome  with  the  aid 
of  his  two  daughters  and  their  pocket  dictionary  ;  but 
then  there  is  a  hastily  scribbled  note  of  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  written  to  his  wife,  from  Paris,  of  which  the 
orthography,  with  the  exception  of  the  spelling  of  some 
French  names,  is  equally  good.  Here,  the  presence  of 
no  daughters  and  no  dictionary  can  be  suggested,  but 
still  Mr.  Mottram  manages  to  gird  at  the  narrowness  of 
Crome's  intellectual  range,  because  he  fails  to  indulge 
in  those  flatulent  political  moralisings  which  to  Mr. 
Mottram  would  be  appropriate.  Then,  because  Crome 
paid  various  of  his  accounts  by  giving  drawings  and 
pictures  in  settlement,  Mr.  Mottram  discovers  that : — 
Here,  of  course,  we  go  back  to  the  oldest,  most  primitive 
man  in  Crome's  complex  character.  He  was  utterly 
separated,  in  his  ideas  of  commerce  and  exchange,  from 
our  century."  Doubtless,  if  Mr.  Mottram  visits  certain 
hotels  in  Wales  and  other  beauty  spots  where  artists 
congregate,  and  finds  the  walls  hung  with  works  which 
have  been  left  in  settlement  of  hotel  scores,  he  will  regard 
them  as  the  haunts  of  primitive  barbarians.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  more  justified  in  this  than  in  his  opinion  on 
Crome,  for  artists  have  nowadays  numerous  channels 
through  which  they  can  dispose  of  their  works.  This 
was  not  so  in  Norwich  during  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Its  best  outlet  for  pictures  seems  to  have  been  through 
the  Society  of  Artists.  The  ill  success  of  the  latter 
institution  in  selling  the  pictures  of  its  exhibitors  may 
be  gauged  by  the  following  statement  published  early 
in  1  829  : — "  Since  their  establishment  the  Norwich  Society 
of  Artists  have  presented  about  4,000  pictures,  the 
production  of  no  fewer  than  323  individuals,  and  while 

car  ely  a  single  picture  has  been  bought  in  the  Norwich 
room  ....  the  works  of  the  very  same  artists  have 
been  readily  purchased  at  the  exhibitions  oi  London, 
Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle."  (Tome  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  successful 
in  obtaining  cash  for  his  work  as  his  local  contemporaries, 
and  il  he  supplemented  this  way  of  disposing  of  them, 
by   inducing   1  reditors  to  accept  them  in  liquidation  of 

then unts,  he  showed  less  primitiveness  than  com- 

mer<  La  1  ai  umen. 

Mr.  Mottram  has  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  gauge 
an  eighteenth-i  entury  life  by  twentieth-century  statu  Ian  Is. 
To  Crome's  contemporaries,  his  character  would  present 
few  complexities,  and  if  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
"  an  obscure  little  man,"  some  of  his  fellow  townsmen 
soon  showed  symptoms  of  appreciating  him  at  his  proper 
value.  The  1829  account  of  him  alreadj  quoted  states 
that  his  "  celebrity  as  an  artist  will  live  with  the  highest 
productions    of   painting":     a    verdict    which    does    not 

i'    iilv   differ  from  that  of  posterity. — C.R.G. 

"  Melange  Hulin  de  Loo."      (Editions  G.  van  Oest, 
Brussels  and  Paris) 

This  volume  of  studies,  in  eight  different  languages, 
by  colleagues,  friends,  and  former  students  of  Monsieur 
Hulin  de  Loo,  is  striking  witness  to  the  widespread 
admiration  and  respect  which  he  has  so  fully  earned. 
\~  Professor  Bergmans  points  out  in  his  sympathetic 
introductory  note,  Hulin  de  Loo  has  never  fallen  victim 
to  the  itch  to  write,  having  been  more  ready  to  evade 
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than  to  court  publication  ;  and  has  severely  limited  his 
field  of  work  to  the  early  flemish  School.  Yet  in  a  vast 
number  of  brief  articles,  in  catalogues  raisonnes,  in  addresses 
to  learned  societies,  in  lectures  to  his  students  at  Ghent 
Univei  ity,  and  in  an  occasional  book,  he  has  made  a 
contribution  to  knowledge  which  most  men  can  envy, 
and  has  exercised  an  influence  such  as  comparatively 
few  scholars  can  rival.  His  secret  lies  in  a  rare  com- 
bination ol  power  to  use  documentary  sources,  and  to 
look  at  works  of  art,  with  ability  to  co-ordinate  the 
n  ults  towards  the  solution  of  a  definite  problem  or  the 
making  of  new  discoveries.  So,  a  note  of  a  few  lines, 
even  a  chance  remark,  is  more  likely  with  him,  than 
with  most  men,  to  push  back  the  boundaries  of  ignorance. 
It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  remember  that  Hulin 
de  Loo  was  educated,  not  as  a  historian  of  art,  but  in 
the  schools  of  law  and  philosophy  ;  and  that  his  earliest 
writings  and  his  first  lectures  were  concerned  with  these 
subjects.  Thus,  like  Morelli,  he  underwent  a  discipline 
and  evolved  a  method  in  one  field  which  has  yielded  a 
in.   breadth  ol  outlook  and  precision  of  thought  in  another. 

The  range  of  the  present  volume  is  broadly  that  of 
Hulin  de  Loo  himself.  Naturally,  the  contributions  are 
of  varying  interest  and  importance.  Some  are  concerned 
with  minor  questions  of  expertise,  the  resurrection  of 
minor  figures  in  the  history  of  art,  or  with  the  simple 
r»  i.itement  of  views  expressed  elsewhere.  But  there  are 
also  many  articles  concerned  with  more  important 
matters.  To  mention  only  a  few,  almost  at  random, 
Dr.  Burchard's  article  on  Sotte  Cleef  definitely  confirms 
the  hypothesis  that  that  painter  was  Cornells  van  Cleef, 
and  disposes  of  the  theory  that  he  painted  any  known 
portrait  :  MM.  Demont  and  Guiffrey  bring  forward,  from 
different  angles,  the  problem  of  the  Master  of  the  An- 
nunciation of  Aix,  to  which  the  French  Exhibition  in 
London  has  given  added  prominence  ;  Dr.  Hoogewerff,  by 
defining  the  artistic  personalities  of  Jacob  Claessoon  and 
Jacob  Nobel,  of  Utrecht,  gives  valuable  aid  towards 
solving  some  problems  of  sixteenth-century  portraiture  ; 
and  M.  Lyna  proposes  an  interesting  and  important 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  de  Limbourg  brothers.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  plate  should  have  been  omitted 
from  the  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Alan  Burroughs,  which 
analyses  an  X-ray  photograph  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  portrait 
ol  his  wife;  since  without  the  reproduction  the  article 
is  almost  impossible  to  follow. 

But  welcome  and  interesting  as  the  volume  is,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  is  only  the  precursor  of  another  in 
which  all  the  scattered  writings  of  Hulin  de  Loo  will  be 
collected.  At  present  these  are  distributed  throughout 
numerous  periodicals,  and  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
many  of  them  inaccessible  or  out  of  print.  To  bring 
these  together  would  be  a  service  to  art  scholarship, 
whose  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

\Y.   (;.   Constable. 


of  his  treatment.  "Without  wasting  a  word  he  gives  us 
Siberecht's  life,  and  then  in  three  chapters  the  chief 
phases  of  his  career — his  Italianising  period,  his  Flemish 
and  his  English,  for  this  native  of  Antwerp  settled  in 
England  about  1672,  and  died  in  London  about  1703. 
M.  Fokker's  fifth  chapter  is  a  chronological  dissection  of 
his  painter's  work  with  special  reference  to  the  plates 
which  illustrate  it  in  the  same  order.  The  first  influences 
evident  in  Siberechts  are  those  of  the  Berghem,  Du 
Jardin  and  Both  kind,  grafted  on  the  old  Antwerp 
tradition,  which  survived  them.  Later  indications  of 
Potter,  Cuyp,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  and  others  may  be 
detected,  but  one  ventures  to  suggest  that  really  more 
significant  than  any  may  have  been  a  gust  of  influence 
from  De  Hooch's  fine  period.  Siberechts,  whose  aim  is 
nineteenth  century  rather  than  seventeenth,  is  nearly 
always  a  surprising  feature  on  a  wall  of  Dutch  landscapes 
because  of  (a)  his  sharp  green  grass  and  trees  (due,  M. 
Fokker  supposes,  to  his  Flemish  tradition),  and  (b)  his 
tense  endeavour  to  express  vivid  natural  sunlight. 

He  settled  in  England  when  no  more  than  about 
forty-five,  and  worked  here  for  some  thirty  years.  What 
strikes  one  in  his  English  scenes  is  how  un-English  they 
seem,  not  only  because  of  imported  accessories  such  as 
Cuypish  figures,  the  horses  of  a  van  der  Meulen  and  the 
cattle  of  a  Berghem,  but  also  for  something  alien  in 
feeling,  as,  indeed,  one  senses  in  all  exiles'  landscape 
painting.  M.  Fokker  notes  how  very  few  relics  of  Sibe- 
rechts' thirty  years'  sojourn  here  are  known.  A  combing 
of  country  houses  will  probably  yield  more. 

"  Export  of  Works  of  Art  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
from  Antwerp.  The  Firm  Forchoudt,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Denuce.        ("  De    Sikkel,"    Antwerp.       30    Belgas) 

This  publication  of  art  dealers'  accounts,  extracted 
from  the  Records  Office  of  Antwerp,  is  intended  to 
illuminate  the  history  of  Flemish  art.  The  Forchoudts 
started  dealing  in  Antwerp  about  1600,  and  ramified 
throughout  that  century  in  Portugal,  Amsterdam  and 
Vienna.  They  drove  a  huge  trade  in  pictures,  objets 
d'art,  cabinets  made  by  the  firm,  and  tapestries.  A 
glance  over  the  index  discloses  a  shocking  number  of, 
to  us,  new  names,  and  an  indication  of  the  great  popularity 
of  artists  now  almost  forgotten.  For  instance,  P.  van 
der  Velden,  a  marine  painter,  Quellinus  and  van  der 
Laenen  run  Teniers,  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  close.  Among 
the  even  more  obscure,  but  apparently  of  equal  popularity, 
are  Gillemans,  Peter  Halen  and  Gillis  Nyts.  An  interest- 
ing point  is  the  number  of  references  to  Sotte  Cleef, 
whereas  one  record  only  occurs  for  Joost  van  Cleef. 
One  infers  that  on  the  whole  the  Forchoudts'  business 
was  not  in  the  most  important  "  lines  "  ;  none  the  less, 
and  especially  in  these  times  when  a  passion  for 
cataloguing  is  rife,  this  kind  of  publication  is  a  great 
help. 


"  Jan  Siberechts,"  par  T.  H.  Fokker.  (Librairie 
Nationale  d'Art  et  d'Histoire,  Bruxelles  et  Paris. 
150  fr.) 

M  Fokker's  life  of  the  painter  and  his  analysis  of  his 
work  1  loll., wed  by  a  catalogue  raisonne  prepared  by  the 
late  Gabriel  de  Terey,  Director  of  the  Gallery  at  Budapest. 
M.  fokker  must  be  congratulated  on  the  admirable  form 


"  Mediaeval  Sculpture  in  France,"  by  Arthur 
Gardner.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  £3  13s.  6d. 
net) 

By  themselves,  the  six  hundred  and  more  illustrations 
of  this  remarkable  book  would  make  it,  in  England  at 
least,  unique.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  author  himself 
took  all  but  a  dozen  of  the  negatives  from  which  thi.s 
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book  is  illustrated,  endeavouring  to  reproduce  almost 
every  important  monument  in  his  period.  Moreover,  he 
informs  us,  he  has  avoided  the  temptation,  into  which 
most  French  antiquaries  fall,  of  illustrating  the  monu- 
ments from  "  photographs  of  casts  preserved  in  the 
Trocadero  Museum."  Mr.  Gardner  moderately  refers  to 
his  volume  as  a  "  text  book  "  intended  for  the  use  of 
intelligent  tourists,  motorists  included  ;  few  text-books, 
we  think,  are  informed  with  such  true  understanding  as 
this.  The  arrangement,  more  or  less  chronological  and 
geographical,  is  compact  and  lucid.  Mr.  Gardner  is  the 
first  to  acknowledge  his  debts  to  others — notably  to  Male. 
But  so  comprehended  are  his  readings  in  other  sources, 
and  so  enriched  by  personal  experience,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  mere  compilation  in  this  book. 

Ruminating  his  analysis  of  the  place  that  the  Chartres 
figures  take  in  the  actual  fabric  or  anatomy  of  the  cathe- 
dral, one  may  reflect  that  an  essential  error  of  the  figures 
on  the  new  Bank  of  England  is  that  they  fall  between 
two  stools.  Regarded  as  architectural  they  have  no 
architectural  occupation  in  the  fabric  ;  if  we  consider 
them  as  idea-interpretation  and  compare  them  with 
unarchitectural  figures,  for  example,  those  in  the  west 
porches  at  Rheims,  we  find  them  empty  abstractions. 
Male  has  pointed  out  that  Sluter's  astonishing  figures  of 
the  Puits  df  Miose  at  Champmot  realised  something 
actually  seen  in  Mystery  plays  ;  they  are  no  abstractions, 
but  rather  enhancements  of  an  idea,  creating  universal 
types  comparable  with  Donatello's  Prophets  and  Michel- 
angelo's Moses.  With  all  his  naturalism.  Sinter,  who 
died  in  1405,  yet  belonged  to  the  Titan  tribe  of  sculptors, 
untinged  by  pictorial  realism.  His,  or  what  is  called  the 
Dijon  School,  influence  was  wide  and  long,  but  by  [454, 
if  we  may  include  in  it  the  Tonerre  Entombment,  it  w.is 
drifting  towards   pictorial  and   "photographic"   realism 

I  lie  Magdalen  of  that  group  is  but  the  previous  stage  to 
the  Magdalen  in  the  Entombment  at  Chaowice  and  the 
S.  Martha  at  Troyes,  both  of  circa  151 5.  in  the  sense  that 
they  lack  the  distinct  quality  of  sculpture  Mr.  Gardner 
calls  the  S.  Martha  the  most  beautiful  masterpiece  of 
its  age;  but  in  sentiment  and  style  it  might  almost 
belong  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Apparently,  the  con- 
clusion of  this  matter  is  that  though  for  .1  while  the 
inspiration  of  "  le  Theatre  religieux "  added  depth  oi 
emotion  and  humanity  to  French  sculpture,  its  intro- 
duction of  topical  interest,  and  as  Mi,  he]  has  insisted, 
topical    costume,    started    the    decline.     While    the    old 

restraint  and  sculptural  sense  persisted,  the  loss  of  the 
older   Olympian  quality  of  Chartres  and   Kheims  was  to 

some    extent    compensated    by   vitality.     But    with    the 

encroachment    of    pictorial    sentiment    and    realism    this 

merged  into  anecdote. 

"  Le  Costume,  de  l'antiquite  aux  XIXe  siecle," 
par  Jacques  Ruppert.  (Paris:  R.  Ducher.  65  fr.  ; 
or  5  parts  paper,   10  fr.  each) 

1  can  truthfully  say  that  I  rarely  open  a  (to  me)  new 
book  on  costume  without  the  honest  hope  of  finding  food 
for  praise.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  there 
is  little  excuse  at  this  time  of  day  for  such  a  work  unless 
it  is  justified  by  new  material,  a  novel  point  of  view  or 
freshness  of  treatment  ;  alternatively  it  may  have  the 
plain    advantage    of    presenting    the    ascertained    facts 


inexpensively  in  a  reliable,  comprehensive  and  compact 
form.  The  book  under  review,  cast  in  "  popular  "  shape, 
avowedly  as  a  semi-official  primer  for  state  art-schools, 
should  at  least  be  a  sound  piece  of  work  as  far  as  it  goes. 
M.  Ruppert,  1  believe,  is  a  recognised  authority  on  antique 
and  liturgical  apparel.  One  is  tempted  to  surmise,  after 
perusal  of  this  book,  that  he  has  been  unfairly  handicapped 
by  the  terms  of  his  contract  in  respect  of  time,  space 
and  material.  The  illustrations,  indeed,  have  an  in- 
definable air  of  having  been  supplied  out  of  publishers' 
used-up  stock.  Le  Costume,  as  its  full  title  suggests, 
purports  to  cover  a  deal  of  ground,  and  the  material, 
such  as  it  is,  is  lucidly  and  crisply  presented  by  the  author. 
But  since  the  whole,  illustrations  and  "  prelims  "  included, 
boils  down  to  a  mere  320  short  pages,  its  comprehensive- 
ness is  more  apparent  than  real.  This  is  the  more  dis- 
appointing because  the  promises  implicit  in  the  preface 
(Pt.  1,  p.  7)  are  belied  in  the  performance;  compare 
the  actual  treatment  of  Greek  and  (still  more)  Roman 
costume  with  M.  Ruppert's  introductory  comments.  On 
the  pictorial  side  the  book  suffers  from  poverty  of  choice 
and  reproduction.  It  is  time  that  the  familiar  subjects 
from  Gaignieres  and  Viollet-le-Duc  were  given  a  rest  ; 
and  such  vague  references  as  "  from  a  print  "  no  longer 
satisfy  students.  Again,  what  (one  wonders)  is  the 
ordinary  layman  to  make  of  the  "  cuissards  "  (sic)  from 
St.    Ursin  at  Bourges  (L,  p.   39)  ? 

The  eighteenth  century  on  the  whole  comes  off  best 
in  this  survey  of  the  modes  of  the  past.  In  dealing  with 
tli.  Renaissance,  the  author  adheres  to  the  bad  old  system 
of  identifying  individual  modes,  not  with  periods  of 
tune,  but  with  kings,  as  it  were,  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Even  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate 
developments  within  a  reign  (e.g.  of  Louis  XIII. ),  these 
are    apt   to   be   presented    wrong   end    foremost. — F.    M. 

K  1  1  I.Y. 

"  A  Catalogue  and  Index  of  Old  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Decorative  Art  from  late  Sixteenth  Century  to 
early  Nineteenth  Century,"  3  Vols.  (M.  Harris  and 
Sons,  44-52,  New   Oxford   Street,  London,  W.C.I) 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  how  great  businesses 
began.  As  Mr.  Frank  Davis  tells  us  in  the  Introduction 
to  these  volumes,  one  o:  the  most  important  firms  of 
antique  dealers  virtually  commenced  through  a  Sheraton 
sideboard  being  placed  on  the  pavement  outside  a  second- 
hand furniture  shop  in  New  Oxford  Street.  Somebody 
stopped  and  bought  "  that  antique  "  for  /16,  a  price 
far  in  excess  of  what  the  trader  was  actually  prepared  to 
take.  "  That's  better  than  second-hand,"  said  the  seller, 
"he  calls  it  antique."  "And  thus  commenced  a  great 
business  which,  under  the  name  of  M.  Harris  &  Sons, 
is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  has  grown  from  the 
unpretentious  little  shop  of  1S68  to  the  100  showrooms 
and  enviable  reputation  of  to-day." 

In  the  course  of  time,  many  interesting  and  important 
pieces  have  naturally  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
firm,  and  it  is  with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of  providing 
a  permanent  record  of  some  of  these  that  this  catalogue 
is  issued.  Liberally  illustrated  in  colour  and  monochrome, 
the  volumes  are  chiefly  concerned  with  furniture,  tapes- 
tries, needlework,  and  a  few  choice  pieces  of  porcelain, 
the  standard  of  selection  being  high  and  including  many 
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rarities.  Among  the  latter  should  be  noted  several 
excellent  pieces  of  furniture  which  gain  interest  from  the 
I, i  ion  ul  their  original  makers'  labels,  or  of  the  original 
receipts  which  establish  their  date  exactly.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  while  the  name  of  Chippendale  is 
generically  employed,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to 
restore  credil  to  such  other  firms  as  Mainwaring,  or  Ince 
and  \l a\hew  ;  but  the  range  of  the  three  volumes  is  so 
extensive  that  detailed  analysis  of  them  is  impossible  in 
the  spaee  at  command.  Oak,  walnut,  mahogany  ; 
marquetry,  lacquer  ;  all  find  exemplification,  and  often 
in  sin  h  a  way  as  to  cause  that  salivation  which  prover- 
bially attends  examination  of  first-rate  antiquities.  This, 
in  short,  is  a  record  well  worth  adding  to  a  well-equipped 
collector's  library. — Latham   Burton. 

"  An  Exhibition  of  Early  New  York  Silver,"  by 
C.  Louise  Avery  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York.      SI. 50   paper  ;     $2.0   cloth) 

This  guide  to  the  Exhibition  of  Early  New  York  Silver, 
held  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Great  Hall 
from  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House,  built  between 
i  7'>5-i  768,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  tin  vi  \\  large  subject  of  old  silver,  whether  Trans- 
ail. nitic  or  English.  Despite  its  unambitious  character 
tin-,  little  book  is  pleasantly  redolent  of  the  scholarship 
of  its  author,  though  she  wisely  serves  up  her  learning 
in  a  popular  manner.  The  picture  of  the  material  aspect 
o  the  household  of  Colonel  Abraham  de  Peyster,  at 
one  time  Mayor  of  New  York,  presented  by  the  inventory 
of  his  plate  drawn  up  in  1728,  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
instructive.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  old  New  York 
silversmiths,  as  depicted  in  the  104  illustrations,  had  a 
marked  individuality,  an  obvious  blending  of  Continental 
and  English  motives  and  designs  ;  and  though,  for  example, 
the  productions  of  Cornelius  Kiersteade  (1674-1753  or  later) 
are  in  their  enrichment  too  flamboyant  for  English  taste  in 
general,  they  are  nevertheless  of  very  considerable  interest. 

A  list  of  Xew  York  silversmiths  whose  work  was  shown 
in  the  exhibition,  with  their  marks,  adds  very  materially 
to  the  value  of  this  Guide,  which  must  find  a  place  upon 
the  shelves  of  all   students  and  collectors. 

"  Modern  First  Editions  :  Points  and  Values 
(Third  Series),"  by  Gilbert  H.  Fabes.  (W.  &  G. 
Foyle,  London.     15s.  net) 

For  the  third  time,  Mr.  Fabes  provides  collectors  of 
modern  first  editions  with  the  very  book  they  need  as 
a  guide  to  their  peculiar  study.  Again  he  sets  the  reader 
searching  through  his  shelves  to  see  whether  his  copy  of 
Somerset  M.ni'jh. uu's  Cakes  and  Ale  (1930)  is  a  pukka 
first  issue  with  the  misprint  "  won  "  on  page  147,  or 
whither  it  is  merely  a  second,  with  the  word  correctly 
spelled  "  won't."  Teste  Mr.  Fabes,  that  little  detail 
makes  the  difference  between  fifteen  shillings  and  ten. 
OJ  Human  Bondage  (1915)  is  far  rarer,  the  first  issue  with- 
out advertisements  being  listed  at  ^30,  the  second,  with  a 
1  teen  |  >age  List  of  Current  Fiction,  at  £20.  Conrad's  Tales 
nrest  (1898),  he  quotes  at  (1)  £4,  (2)  £2,  the  first  issue 
having  all  the  edges  untrimmed  ;  while  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  inserted  leaflet  in  the  "  regular  first  edition  " 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  Sylvie  and  Bruno  Concluded  (1893)  may 
render  a  copy  worth  ^3  or  £2,  as  the  case  may  be. 


It  is  easy  to  mistake  a  second  for  a  first  issue  of  Flecker's 
Collected  Prose  (1920),  though  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
£3,  and  the  former  at  a  mere  7s.  6d.  Mr.  Fabes  tells 
exactly  how  the  difference  may  be  detected,  as  he  does 
also  in  the  case  of  Galsworthy's  Island  Pharisees  (1904), 
a  first  issue  of  which  is  so  rare  that  its  value  is  "  somewhat 
speculative  " — say  £150.  But  since  a  second  issue  in 
fine  state  is  quoted  at  ^15,  owners  of  copies  of  it  need  not 
worry  too  much.  Like  estimates  are  given  for  the  first 
and  second  issues  of  Thomas  Hardy's  A  Laodicean  (1881). 
Here  the  sole  distinction  is  that  a  word  "  or  "  is  missing 
from  the  half-title  of  the  "  first."  In  the  case  of  The 
Man  of  Property  (1906),  by  Galsworthy,  the  first  edition 
has  a  broken  bar  of  music  on  p.  200.  Mr.  Fabes  catalogues 
it  at  /40,  and  the  second  issue,  with  the  fault  repaired, 
at  ^30.  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  (1886) 
is  priced  at  ^12  in  paper  wrappers,  and  at  £8  in  the  salmon 
coloured  cloth.  "  The  date  printed  at  the  foot  of  the 
front  cover  was  originally  1885,  but  was  altered  in  ink 
to  1886.  A  copy  with  the  date  unaltered  would  be 
extremely  rare  and   (adds  Mr.   Fabes)   unique." 

Whether  or  not  one  happens  to  be  an  enthusiast  for 
such  minutice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  advisable  to 
place  them  on  record  while  it  is  still  possible  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  the  points  at  issue.  In  years  to  come, 
for  instance,  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  to  clear  up 
the  problem  of  one  first  issue,  had  it  not  been  promptly 
noted  at  the  time  in  The  Connoisseur  (November, 
1930).  And,  quite  apart  from  these  considerations,  the 
record  of  human  fallibility  makes  fascinating  reading  : 
a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Fabes,  in  his  choice  of  subject,  has 
taken  full  advantage.  Naturally  all  his  quotations  are 
influenced  by  quality  of  condition,  preservation  of  the 
original  binding,  and  other  details,  some  of  which  are 
fittingly    discussed    in    the    introductory    notes. — F.G.R. 

"Carl  and  Anna"  and  "Breath,"  by  Leonhard 
Frank.  Translated  by  Cyrus  Brooks.  With  illus- 
trations by  Vera  Willoughby.  (Peter  Davies, 
London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

Mrs.  Vera  Willoughby's  drawings  are  important 
features  of  this  the  first  illustrated  edition  of  Frank's 
Carl  and  Anna,  since  they  sympathetically  and  con- 
vincingly interpret  the  author's  method  of  indicating 
parallel  events  and  emotions.  Carl  and  Anna  is  the  story 
of  a  man  impersonating  a  prisoner  of  war,  whose  wife 
accepts  him  as  her  husband.  With  this  is  published,  for 
the  first  time,  a  vivid  semi-pathological  study  called 
Breath.      The  edition  is  attractively  presented. 

"  Hippolyte  Boulenger,"  by  Paul  Lambotte.  (Edi- 
tions des  Cahiers  de  Belgique.      15  Francs) 

Hippolyte  Boulenger  was  born  in  1837,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  was  forced  to  earn  his  livelihood 
as  a  house-decorator's  apprentice.  His  career  as  painter 
commenced  with  white-washing  ceilings.  In  his  spare 
time  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Academy  in  Brussels, 
particularly  that  of  Theodore  Fourmois,  the  landscape 
painter.  After  an  interval  of  utter  poverty  and  ill-health, 
in  which  he  picked  up  a  living  as  best  he  could,  sign- 
painting,  designing  patterns  for  lace  makers  and  decora- 
ting window  screens,  Boulenger  went  into  the  country 
to  paint,   and  there  attracted  the  kindly  protection  of 
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Camille  van  Camp.  From  this  meeting  started  Boulen- 
ger's  career  as  a  painter.  He  began  to  exhibit  in  1863, 
and  in  1872  he  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Brussels  Salon. 
His  health,  undermined  by  the  privations  of  the  past, 
broke  down,  and  he  died  in  1874.  In  1931,  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  his  work  was  arranged  in  Brussels. 
Paul  Lambotte  has  published  a  little  biography  of  this 
painter,  illustrated  by  thirty-one  plates,  which  well 
exhibit  the  quality  of  his  art.  As  M.  Lambotte  says, 
Boulenger  belongs  to  his  time,  and  reflects  the  influence 
of  Corot,  Courbet,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and  Troyon. 
There  is  also  something  of  the  Maris  brothers  in  his 
skies. 

"  The  British  Museum  Quarterly,"  Vol.  II.,  No.  3. 
(From  the  Museum,  or  Humphrey  Milford,  London. 
2s.   6d.   net,   postage   3d.   extra) 

Relics  of  the  ancients  and  the  works  of  the  mediaeval 
craftsman  provide  the  outstanding  features  of  the  issue 
under  consideration,  the  Abingdon  Apocalypse  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable.  This  may  have  been  pro- 
duced at  Canterbury  in  the  late  thirteenth  century,  .1  n<l 
was  certainly  sent  from  Abingdon  to  Queen  Joan  oi 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Other  items  whi<  h 
also  enrich  the  manuscript  department  are  .1  ran-  early 
Psalter  of  the  uses  of  Sarum  and  York,  printed  m  Paris  ; 
a  German  woodcut  of  the  Crucifixion  belonging  to  the 
canon  of  the  Mam/  Missal  and  completing  the  museum 
copy;  the  Brockman  charters  from  Kent;  and  several 
Persian  and  Arabic  manuscripts.  Various  Egyptian 
statuettes  and  a  Roman  bowl,  together  with  further 
relics  from  LTr  and  more  specimens  oi  the,  at  present, 
uinlated  Luristan  bronzes,  should  be  mentioned,  as  also 
some  geometric  bronzes  from  Potidala,  a  Hellenistic 
intaglio,  and  a  unique  gold  stater,  probablj  from  "same-. 
Two  rare  English  coins—  a  gold  hall  noble  oi  I  dward  111 
and  a  piedforl  in  silver  from  the  dies  oi  the  earliest  half- 
groat  (1351) — should  be  noted,  as  well  as  three  base 
metal  spoons  ol  the  tilteenth  century,  the  las)  being  as 
late  as  1500;  and  some'  Peruvian  vases  of  the  Xasca 
type,  including  those  lent  by  H.R.H.  The  I 'rime  oJ 
Wales.  Nor  should  the  line  wampum  belt  of  the  Iroquois 
type,  or  the  more  modern  manuscripts  oi  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  the  Piggott  papers,  and  the  Walton 
correspondence   be   overlooked. 

"  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  :  Paintings  and  Sculpture 
in  the  Diploma  and  Gibson  Galleries  "  Gowans 
and  Gray,  London  and  Glasgow.     3s.   6d.  net) 

Of  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  summer  and  winter 
exhibitions  at  Burlington  I  louse,  all  too  few  ascend  the 
sale  staircase  to  the  Diploma  and  Gibson  Galleries. 
The  Diploma  Gallery  contains  the  works  which,  according 
to  the  Academy's  constitution,  have  to  be  deposited  by 
every  artist  on  attaining  lull  membership.  The  founda- 
tion members  were  not  included  in  this  provision,  but 
many  ol  them  are  represented  in  the  collection,  as  is 
almost  every  other  full  member  admitted  since  1768. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  George  Stubbs'  failure  to 
deposit  a  diploma  work  was  a  cause  of  the  annulment 
of  his  "  R.A."  Of  the  lew  exhibits  by  artists  other  than 
Academicians  in  tins  interesting  Gallery,  the  most 
famous  i>  Leonardo  da  Vim  1 '-.  cartoon  of  The  Holy  Family. 


It  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  collection  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  illustrations  of  works  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Wilson,  Cotes,  Peters,  Beechey,  Bigg,  Constable, 
and  numerous  other  Academicians,  dead  and  alive. 
Among  the  sculpture  is  a  piece  belonging  to  the  Gibson 
Gallery,  which  comprises  works  left  in  John  Gibson's 
studio  in  Rome  at  his  death  in  1866.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  Preface  and  a  list  of  illustrations,  the  volume 
is  given  up  to  a  collection  of  clearly  reproduced  half-tone 
plates,  and  is  well  worth  adding  to  the  library  of  any 
student  of  the  British  school. 

"  Philosophies  of  Beauty  :  from  Socrates  to  Robert 
Bridges.  Being  the  Sources  of  ^Esthetic  Theory," 
selected  and  edited  by  E.  F.  Carritt.  (Oxford  : 
The  Clarendon  Press.     15s.  net) 

It  may  be  questioned  if  the  aesthetic  theories  of  the 
philosophers  here  put  under  contribution  have  much 
practical  value  in  the  field  of  connoisseurship  ;  indeed, 
if  real  help  is  to  be  forthcoming  it  is  more  likely  to  come 
from  the  modern  experimental  psychologists,  especially 
from  the  Behaviourists  and  those,  like  Mr.  Arthur  Sewell, 
who  hold  that  changes  of  "  taste  "  are  due  to  specific 
physiological  causes.  The  idea  that  there  is,  and  must 
be,  an  abstract  beauty  that  can  be,  even  if  it  never  has 
been,  defined  in  terms  to  which  we  must  all  agree,  infects 
almost  all  the  thinkers  who  have  put  forward  theories 
of  aesthetics,  but  that  indisputable  definition  is  not  to 
be  discovered  in  this  or  any  other  book.  Mr.  Carritt  is 
for  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the  ancient  and  Croce  in  the 
modern  world,  and  it  may  be  that  the  latter  gets  very 
ii<  11  the  root  of  the  matter.  But  on  the  whole,  of  all 
the  philosophers  quoted  by  Mr.  Carritt,  Schopenhauer 
has  perhaps  the  deepest  feeling  for  Art  as  the  great 
consolation  and  for  the  Artist  as  the  wisest  and  truest 
consoler  of  mankind  ;  and  his  claim  that  "  observed  in 
1  purelj  objective  manner  and  apart  from  all  relations 
....  everything  is  beautiful,"  would  explain  why  he 
who  is  unable  to  observe  with  the-  necessary  dispassion 
and  he  k  ol    prejudice  is  also  unable  to  b   aut\    where 

another  may  find  it.  "  Human  form  and  expression," 
Schopenhauer  dei  l.ues,  are  the  most  important  objects 
ol  plastic  art,  and  human  action  the  most  important 
object  of  poetry.  Yet  each  thing  has  its  own  peculiar 
beauty  .  .  .  .  "  One  could  quote,  too,  from  Croce  most 
satisfying  passages,  but  whether  armed  with  all  the 
panoply  of  words  and  ideas  Mr.  Carritt  has  garnered, 
even  the  wisest  oi  men  would  be  able,  without  a  good 
pi  ictical  knowledge  of  art  in  addition,  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  any  given  work,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Howevi  1  there  are  worse  ways  of  spending  one's  leisure 
than  in  the  company  here  assembled. 

"  Nineteenth-Century  Painting  :  A  Study  in  Con- 
flict," by  John  Rothenstein.  (John  Lane,  London. 
7s.  6d.  net) 

Dr.  Rothenstein's  study  of  nineteenth-century  paint- 
ing deals  particularly  with  the  work  of  David,  Ingres, 
Constable,  Bonington,  Turner,  Rousseau,  Corot,  Dela- 
croix, Daumier,  Millet,  Courbet  and  the  Impressionists, 
and  the  conflict  he  envisages  is  that  between  Romanticism 
and  Classicism,  which  in  turn  he  sees  as  the  clash  of 
Celto-Germanic     and     Graeco-Latin     temperaments     and 
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intellectual     attitudes     towards     life.     Dr.     Rothenstein 
makes  his  1 1  minate  the  facts  and  the  facts  support 

the  theory,  and  he  might  have  pushed  his  argument 
further  back  in  time  and  increased  both  its  force  and 
its  range  ;  Eoi  the  <  lassie  art  of  Greece  was  born  of  the 
clash  between  the  culture  of  romantic  northern  nomads 
and  that  of  long  civilised  Mediterranean  peoples.  The 
romantic  and  the  formal  as  conflicting  elements,  indeed, 
long  antedated  Gothic  and  Classic  ;  and  Olympus  was 
once  as  romantic  as  Valhalla.  However,  it  is  the  conflict 
that  matters,  and  it  is  seen  in  Dr.  Rothenstein's  re\ -u  u 
to  have  been  the  great  vivifying  influence  throughout 
his  period  which,  nominally  and  particularly  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  virtually  and  generally  that  during 
which  European  art  was  born  and  flourished  and  decayed 
and  rose  again,  and  whether  classic  or  romantic,  was 
always  predominantly  European.  The  book,  indeed,  is 
a  learned  and  exciting  introduction  to  modern  painting. 

"  The  Lion  Dog  of  Peking,"  by  Annie  Coath  Dixey. 
(Peter  Davies,  Ltd.,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

"  And  what  is  the  honourable  name  of  your  dot;  ? 
In  this  formula,  says  Miss  Dixey,  a  porcelain  collector 
of  to-day  will  accost  a  tradesman,  so  as  to  appear  im- 
pressive. Each  one  knows  that  through  four  thousand 
years  the  Chinese  aristocrat  has  greeted  his  host  thus  at 
every  ceremonial  visit.  No  answer  is  accorded.  But  in 
this  choice  volume,  "  the  astonishing  history  of  the 
Pekingese,"  a  reply  appears  offering  surprise  and  enter- 
tainment. Never  in  the  whole  gamut  of  canine  record 
has  your  pet  "  Peek  "  been  "  a  dog  with  a  bad  name." 
Yet  bad  enough  is  his  physical  formation  in  ceramic. 
Compare  his  gap  mouth,  goggle  eye,  snub  nose,  to  the 
graceiullv  a<  ute  proportions  of,  say,  an  English  greyhound 
model.  How  comes  it  then  that  in  cold  earthenware, 
or  warm  flesh  and  blood,  this  creature  has  a  common 
origin  ?  The  story,  a  long  one,  is  just  part  of  the  in- 
scrutable genius  of  Cathay.  We  may  dismiss  the  tale 
that  tins  wondrous  little  dog  is  descended  from  the  union 
of  a  lion  and  a  monkey,  permitted  by  Buddha  at  the 
devoted  lion's  petition.  We  may  the  more  readily  accept 
it  that  the  man  of  deified  ancestors  has  imaginatively 
promoted  his  animal  into  a  super-being  :  a  miniature 
lion  by  appearance  in  the  emblematic  beatitude  of  Fo. 
This  dog  of  Buddha,  wonderfully  made  in  gold  and  ivory, 
supporting  the  ancient  Imperial  throne  or  guarding  the 
Celestial  gate,  is  a  loyal  beast.  Historically,  he  derives 
from  a  prototype  in  India,  travelling  with  Buddhism 
into  China  and  across  to  Tibet,  whence  he  returns 
lionised  by  Lamaism  to  conquer  the  Forbidden  City  and 
all  its  domain.  Here  through  succeeding  dynasties  the 
lion  dog  is  unique  :  given  titles  and  estates,  bodyguards 
and  eunuchs  ;  carried  in  mandarin  coat-sleeves,  petted 
by  the  great  Empress  herself  and  suckled  by  Chinese 
serving-women  whose  baby  girls  have  been  dispatched 
Buddhawards ! 

\    most   fascinating   volume,    packed    with   surpriseful 
lore  for  artist  and  dog-lover  alike. — W.B.K. 

"  Colour    in    Interior    Decoration,"    by    John    M. 
Holmes.     (Architectural  Press,  London.     25s.  net) 

"  Since  eating  is  a  necessity,  we  might  make  it  plea- 
surable  and   surround   it  with   reasonable  cheerfulness," 


writes  Mr.  L.  H.  Bucknell  in  the  preface  to  this  scientific 
study  of  colour,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  point  of 
view  that  most  readers,  with  the  exception  of  the  most 
studious,  will  approach  Mr.  Holmes's  theories.  Illus- 
trating his  argument  with  a  number  of  well-reproduced 
colour  charts,  the  author  sets  out  his  general  theory, 
dispensing  with  the  old  idea  of  three  primary  colours  by 
substituting  a  range  of  twelve  basic  or  primary  colours 
of  a  maximum  available  purity,  arranged  in  their  natural 
order  of  tone  value.  His  investigations  do  not  stop  short 
with  the  application  of  pigments  to  form,  but  embrace 
a  variety  of  materials  of  different  qualities,  like  marble 
and  fabrics,  in  which  colour  schemes  vary  according  to 
the  texture  of  the  material  used.  Interesting  as  the  text 
is,  however,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  more 
stimulating  examples  of  actual  colour  schemes  in  interior 
decoration  were  not  chosen  than  those  included  towards 
the  end  of  the  book.  Neither  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson's 
Design  for  a  Restaurant  nor  Miss  Kathleen  A.  Veitch's 
Design  for  the  Main  Reception  Suite  in  a  National  Radio 
Station  can  be  considered  really  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  author  could  not  have  presented  more 
attractive  practical  examples  to  back  his  undoubtedly 
progressive  ideas.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  admirable  mounting  of  the  book  and  its 
sensible  yet  pleasing  binding. 

"  Modern  Book  Illustration  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,"  analysed  by  F.  J.  Harvey  Darton.  (The 
Studio,  Ltd.,  London.  10s.  cloth  ;  7s.  6d.  paper 
wrappers) 

The  post-war  revival  of  book  illustration  in  general 
and  of  wood-engraving  in  particular  has  been  so  widely 
exploited  that  yet  another  volume  devoted  to  this  wide- 
spread form  of  "  commercial  "  art  may  be  taken  in  good 
faith.  As  before,  a  bevy  of  plain  and  coloured  illus- 
trations forms  the  basis  of  the  volume,  chosen  perhaps 
with  a  little  less  discrimination  for  craftsmanship  than 
might  have  been  desirable  ;  while  Mr.  F.  J.  Harvey 
Darton  supplies  a  chatty  but  rather  confused  running 
commentary,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  topicality.  In 
any  catalogue  of  this  kind  it  is  the  critic's  delight  to 
list  the  absentees,  but  (while  refraining  from  this  vice) 
in  view  of  the  comprehensive  aim  of  the  book,  it  must 
be  asked  why  the  work  of  Vera  Willoughby,  Blair  Hughes- 
Stanton  and  Victor  Reingarnum  is  not  reproduced  when 
that  of  so  many  minor  illustrators  is  given  unwarranted 
space  ?  It  is  a  pity,  also,  that  the  binding  is  not  a 
trifle  more  secure. 


Some    other    Books    Received 

Oxford  University  Press  General  Catalogue,  1931.  (Hum- 
phrey Milford.) 

The  Changing  World.  A  Broadcast  Symposium.  (6)  Modern 
.lit,  by  J.  E.  Barton.  (British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, 3d.) 

The  Museums  Journal,  edited  by  F.  A.  Bather,  M.A., 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Vol.  32,  No.  2.  (The  Museums  Associa- 
tion and  Dulan  &  Co.,    London,   2s.  net.) 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  CRISIS 

By  C.   REGINALD  GRUNDY 


The  crisis  at  the  National  Gallery  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  a  Treasury  Minute  issued  under 
Lord  Rosebery's  auspices  in  1892,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  then  Government,  when,  two 
years  later,  Sir  Edward  Poynter  was  appointed 
Director.  The  effect  of  the  Minute  was  to  take 
the  executive  power  from  the  Director  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
was  a  reversal  of  the  conditions  formulated  when 
the  Gallery  was  founded  in  1827.  The  official 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  was  styled  a  Keeper. 
His  business  was  to  supervise  the  collection  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  the 
public.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
further  suggested  that  the  person  appointed  should 
be  competent  to  value,  and,  if  called  upon,  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  any  pictures  that  might 
be  added  to  the  collection  in  future.  It  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  whole-time  occupation,  for  it 
was  only  stipulated  that  the  Keeper  should  be 
occasionally  present  in  the  Gallery. 

This  arrangement  may  have  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  William  Seguier,  the  first  Keeper.  He 
combined  the  professions  of  artist,  picture  dealer 
and  picture  restorer.  He  was  alreadv  Keeper  of 
the  King's  Pictures.  He  decided  every  year  on 
the  claims  of  the  "  Old  Masters  "  for  admission  to 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  British  Institution. 
and  was  popularly  said  to  buy  their  pictures  foi 
all  the  leading  collectors  in  the  country.  With 
such  a  wealth  of  prestige,  there  is  little  wondei 
that  Seguier  dominated  his  Board  of  Trustees  and 
was  autocrat  in  everything  but  name.  He  kept 
his  position  until  his  death  in  1843,  but  before 
then  there  were  grumblings  at  the  prices  given  foi 
pictures,  and  the  Board  resolved  to  act  for  them 
selves  in  future  and  reduce  the  new  Keeper  to 
fitting  subordination.  Eastlake,  who  accepted 
the  post,  speedily  resigned.  Thomas  Uwins,  bis 
successor,  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  the  Board, 
with  the  result  that  pictures  were  spoilt  by  in- 
judicious cleaning  ;  unsatisfactory  purchases  were 
made  ;  there  arose  a  general  chorus  of  complaints  ; 
and,  in  1847,  Uwins  resigned. 

The  Government  intervened,  decided  thai  in 
future  the  control  of  the  National  Gallery  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Director,  and  that  the 
Trustees  should  act  in  a  merelv  advisory  capacitv. 
These  conditions  persisted  from  1855  until  1892. 
Under  the  guidance  of  three  successive  Director-, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  (1855-65),  Sir  William  Boxall 
(1865-74),  and  Sir  Frederick  Burton  (1874-94), 
the  collection  rose  from  the  status  of  a  rich  man's 
miscellaneous  accumulation  to  the  finest  and  most 
complete  representation  of  European  pictorial  art 


that  had  ever  been  brought  together.  This  con- 
summation was  achieved  at  a  relatively  low  cost, 
for  the  Directors,  instead  of  having  to  submit 
every  picture  they  wanted  purchasing  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Board,  were  able  to  pick  up 
bargains  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  which 
could  never  have  been  obtained  at  similar  prices 
through  orthodox  channels. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Minute  in  1892  put  an  end  to 
this  desirable  condition  of  affairs.  Sir  Frederick 
Burton  resigned  two  years  later  ;  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  (1894-1904)  resigned  ;  Sir  Charles  Hol- 
royd  (1904-16)  broke  down  in  health  through  the 
worries  of  the  position  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Holmes, 
his  successor,  resigned  in  1928.  It  was  not  as 
though  all  the  Trustees  were  antagonistic  to  the 
Directors.  Some,  like  Lord  Plymouth,  gave  them 
consistent  support.  But  others,  more  especially 
a  few  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  of  high  social  position, 
who  esteemed  their  own  judgment  as  connoisseurs, 
pitted  their  expert  knowledge  against  that  of  the 
Directors,  regarding  themselves  as  arbiters  of 
National  Gallery  policy  and  management,  and  the 
experts  merely  as  departmental  officials  to  carry 
out  their  behests.  The  result  has  been  un- 
fortunate for  the  best  interests  of  the  Gallery. 
There  has  been  constant  friction,  various  oppor- 
tunities have  been  missed,  and  experts,  dis- 
couraged by  the  uncongenial  conditions,  have 
availed  themselves  of  facilities  more  adequately 
to  exercise  their  talents  elsewhere.  The  outcome  is 
that  during  the  last  few  years  the  Gallery  has 
been  deprived  of  its  most  experienced  advisers, 
and  though  there  is  rising  talent  available  among 
the  junior  officials,  the  situation  in  the  immediate 
future  is  very  disquieting,  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  rectify  existing  conditions. 

The  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
restore  the  powers  formerly  accorded  to  Directors 
and  other  expert  officials  previous  to  the  Rosebery 
Minute.  What  Eastlake,  Boxall,  and  Burton  did 
for  the  Gallery  in  former  days,  and  what  Dr.  Bode 
did  for  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin, 
is  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  such  a  procedure. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  Committee  management 
are  illustrated  in  many  of  the  provincial  galleries, 
where  the  efforts  of  politically  elected  Arts 
Committees  have  frequently  all  but  nullified  the 
labours  of  intelligent  directors  and  curators.  The 
fact  is  obvious.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  form 
an  outstanding  collection  of  pictures,  except  under 
expert  direction,  than  it  would  be  successfully  to 
run  an  Atlantic  liner  under  the  captaincy  of  a  com- 
mittee of  yachtsmen  ;  or  to  command  an  army 
in  the  field  by  a  commission  of  arm-chair  critics. 
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CURRENT    ART    NOTES 


Our  Plates 

Gainsborough's  quarrel  with  the  Royal  Academy 
culminated  in  1784,  when,  incensed  at  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  improper  hanging  of  his  pictures,  he  withdrew 
all  his  works  from  the  exhibition,  and  was  never  repre- 
ented  at  the  Academy  again.  In  this  phase  of  the 
dispute,  the  chief  bone  of  contention  was  Gainsborough's 
group  of  The  Eldest  Princesses,  which  had  been  painted 
l'ii  their  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King 
George  IV.),  to  be  hung  in  Carlton  House.  Since  the 
work  was  too  big  fur  it-,  intended  position,  a  reduction 
in  size  was  effected.  Gainsborough,  who  had  definite 
views  on  the  hanging  of  pictures,  requested  the  Academy 
authorities  to  place  the  group  in  the  exhibition  at  a  height 
not  exceeding  8£  feet.  But  his  wish  was  ignored,  with 
the  result   already  indicated. 

Originalhj  painted  as  a  full-length,  the  picture  under- 
went more  than  one  reduction  in  size.  It  is  now  at 
Windsor  Castle,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  art 
treasures.  Some  idea  of  its  former  appearance  can  be 
gathered  from  the  work  reproduced  in  our  Frontispiece. 
This  small  painting  (ij\),  in.  by  17  in.),  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  sketch  for 
the  finished  picture  by  Gainsborough  himself.  An 
alternative  view  is  that  it  was  done  by  his  nephew, 
Gainsborough  Dupont,  possibly  in  connection  with  the 
mezzotint  which  he  1  raped  of  the  group  (published  in 
1793)-  I"  any  case  the  work  has  singular  charm,  and  is 
of  gn  l1  nterest  as  indicating  the  original  condition  of 
one  of  the  Suffolk-born  master's  greatest  masterpieces. 


Of  the  other  portraits  reproduced  among  Our  Plates, 
Richard  Wilson's  Flora  Macdonald  and  Romney's  Sir 
Francis  Vincent  are  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Rutter  and 
Mr.  W.  Roberts  respectively.  II  Francia's  head  of 
Federigo  Gonzaga  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
It  is  painted  in  tempera  on  canvas,  transferred  from  wood, 
and  measures  18^  in.  by  14  in.  Federigo  Gonzaga 
(1500-40)  became  Duke  of  Mantua  in  1530,  and  Ruler  of 
Montferrat  1530.  This  portrait  was  painted  at  Bologna 
for  the  boy's  mother,  Isabella  d'Este.  According  to  her 
correspondence  with  Francia,  it  was  begun  on  July  29th, 
1510,  and  finished  before  August   10th  in  the   same  year. 

Street  111  Xovmandy  is  one  of  the  water-colours  by 
Samuel  Prout  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port 
Sunlight.  It  measures  \o\  in.  by  8  in.  ;  and  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  picturesque  themes  which  Prout  delighted 
to  draw. 

Wilson's   Portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald 

The  portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald,  by  Richard  Wilson, 
R.A.,  recently  added  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
is  a  painting  of  great  artistic  and  historical  interest  (Plate, 
p.  413).  It  is  signed  and  dated  1747,  and  was  therefore 
painted  by  Wilson  about  two  years  before  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  two  years  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  during 
the  time,  after  her  release  from  detention,  when  Flora 
Mai  donald  was  staying  in  London  with  Lady  Primrose. 

This  portrait  was  purchased  from  the  Gresley  family, 
in  whose  possession  it  has  been  from  very  nearly  the  time 
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when  it  was  painted.  According  to  family  tradition,  it 
was  presented  by  the  sitter  to  Sir  Nigel  Gresley,  a  naval 
officer,  in  gratitude  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  he 
had  shown  her  during  her  voyage  to  London. 

After  she  had  aided  successfully  the  escape  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  Flora  Macdonald  was  herself  captured  by 
H.M.S.  Furnace  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  on  July  12th,  1746. 
Subsequently,  on  August  7th,  she  was  transferred  to 
H.M.S.  Eltham,  where  Nigel  Gresley  was  serving  as  a 
midshipman.  On  September  21st  she  was  again  moved 
and  taken  on  board  H.M.S.  Bridgewater,  to  which  Gresley 
also  was  transferred  and  attached  as  a  supernumerary. 
Finally,  on  December  3rd,  Flora  Macdonald  was  trans- 
ferred to  H.M.S.  Royal  Sovereign,  the  Depot  Ship  at  the 
Nore,  whence  a  few  days  later  she  was  sent  to  London. 
There  is  no  mention  in  Jacobite  literature  of  Sir  Nigel 
Gresley  in  this  connection,  but  the  naval  records  show 
that  he  was  on  board  two  of  the  ships  in  which  Flora 
Macdonald  travelled,  and,  presumably,  was  a  good  deal 
in  her  company  from  the  first  week  of  August  to  the  first 
week  of  December. 

While  she  was  staying  in  London  with  Lady  Primrose, 
Flora  Macdonald  sat  to  a  number  of  artists,  and  several  por- 
traits of  her  exist.  One  of  the  best  know^n  is  that  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  but  this 
was  painted  two  years  later,  in  1749,  shortly  before  her 
marriage  to  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.  Hudson's  por- 
trait of  her  as  a  shepherdess  with  a  crook,  and  holding 
a  miniature  of  Prince  Charles,  is  known  from  the  engraving 
by  Faber.  The  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  also  possesses  a 
portrait  of  her  by  W.  Robertson,  of  which  several  versions 

C\lst  . 

Wilson's  portrait  is  an  oval  composition,  measuring 
29  in.  by  22^  in.,  showing  the  sitter  almost  full-face  and 
down  to  the  waist-line.  The  background  is  a  brownish 
grey  ;  the  dress  is  a  red  and  black  tartan  with  a  hint  of 
a  green  line,  but  too  indeterminate  to  be  identified  as 
any  known  tartan. 

Female  portraits  by  Richard  Wilson  are  exceedingly 
scarce.  The  most  famous  is  the  Peg  Woffington  at  the 
Garrick  Club,  but  this  is  dated  1758  and  was  painted  by 
Wilson  some  two  years  after  he  had  returned  to  England 
from  Italy.  In  addition  to  its  historical  interest,  the 
Flora  Macdonald  is  of  high  importance  as  showing  the 
mature  and  polished  style  of  Wilson's  portraiture  before 
his  journey  to  Italy.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  handling 
in  this  Macdonald  portrait  is  much  broader  than  that  of 
the  group  of  The  Two  Young  Princes,  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London,  which  was  painted  about  the 
same  time,  and  we  may  confidently  assume  that  this 
latter  work  does  not  show  the  high-water  mark  of  Wilson's 
pre-Italian  portraiture  nearly  so  well  as  the  Flora  Mac- 
donald at  Edinburgh  or  the  William  Lock  at  Cardiff. 
— Frank  Rutter. 

The  Treasury  of  Mainz 

During  the  greater  part  of  last  month  a  collection  of 
objects  from  the  Diozesan-museum  at  Mainz,  and  mainly 
illustrative  of  mediaeval  Rhenish  art,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.  (5,  6  and  7,  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  London),  on  behalf  of  the  Mainz  Diocesan 
Charities.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Mainz  Cathedral 
has  suffered  seriously  by  fire  on  three  occasions,  and  that 


during  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1793 
vast  quantities  of  Cathedral  property  were  either  stolen 
or  put  up  to  auction  by  the  conquerors,  the  richness  and 
interest  of  what  has  survived  is  all  the  more  surprising. 
Textiles  are  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  a  series  of 
five  chasubles,  the  fifteenth-century  embroidered  orphreys 
of  which  have  been  identified  as  the  productions  of  a  Mainz 
atelier,  and  by  two  out  of  five  panels  of  tapestry  of  about 
1450-75,  preserved  in  the  Diozesan-museum.  Of  the 
latter,  one  is  a  typical  Wildermannsjagd,  while  the  other 
is  a  Chimarenteppich  with  monsters,  coats  of  arms  and 
human  figures.  The  metal-work  includes  examples  of  the 
work  of  both  the  goldsmith  and  the  coppersmith.  Promi- 
nent in  the  first  category  are  four  silver-gilt  book-covers,  of 
the  first  half  and  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  embossed 
with  reliefs  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Even  more  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  exceeding  rarity  of  early  mediaeval  secular 
vessels  of  high  quality  is  the  silver-gilt  chalice-like  cup, 
enriched  with  translucent  blue  and  green  enamel  (No.  10). 
It  is  probably  Paris  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  pair  of  brooches  (No.  18),  of  gold  filigree 
set  with  pearls,  amethysts  and  sapphires,  are  of  con- 
siderable documentary  importance  to  students  of  early 
mediaeval  jewellery  from  their  obviously  close  kinship  to 
the  so-called  Jewels  of  Gisela,  consort  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  II.  (1024-39).  The  circumstance  that  they  were 
found  in  an  old  rubbish  pit  close  to  the  western  choir  of 
the  Cathedral  in  1896  adds  a  touch  of  romance  to  jewels 
which,  by  reason  of  the  technique  employed  and  the 
taste  of  the  unknown  goldsmith,  would  in  any  case  be 
noteworthy.  A  like  glamour  attaches  to  the  ring  of  Aribo, 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  (1021-31),  taken  from  his  coffin, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  some  excavations 
111    [926 

1  in  hided  in  the  exhibition  were  two  remarkable  middle- 
thirteenth-century  panels,  lent  from  the  Paulus  Museum 
.it  Worms,  and  a  small  Nativity  (uncatalogued),  a  pro- 
duction of  the  workshop  of  Stephen  Lochner  (circa  1440), 
lent  by  the  Diozesan-museum  at  Cologne.  The  altar- 
piece,  of  which  the  two  panels  from  Worms  originally 
formed  the  wings,  at  one  time  stood  in  the  Johanniskirche 
in  that  city.  The  central  panel  is  unhappily  no  longer 
111  existence,  a  circumstance  doubtless  due  to  one  of  the 
numerous  sackings  from  which  the  City  has  suffered  in  the 
past.  The  vigour  of  the  handling  of  the  figures  of  the 
Saints  on  the  surviving  panels,  and  the  brilliance  of  both 
the  colour  and  the  gold  background  revealed  by  recent 
cleaning,   renders  this  loss  all  the  more  regrettable. 

Dr.  Tancred  Borenius'  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  is 
necessarily  of  no  great  bulk,  but  it  embodies  all  the  facts 
essential  to  the  student,  though  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  it  is  not  twice  the  size. — C.R.B. 

No  U.S.  Ban  on  Antique  Silver 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  announcement  in  our  last 
issue  of  a  proposal  to  impose  a  duty  of  65  per  cent,  on 
antique  utilitarian  silver,  imported  to  the  United  States, 
was  not  quite  accurate.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
there  was  a  strong  agitation  to  enforce  the  duty,  which 
already  existed,  in  a  way  which  would  practically  bring 
under  the  impost  everything  but  purely  ornamental  forms 
of  antique  silver.     We  learn,   with   much  pleasure,   that 
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no  such  drastic  reading  of  the  law  will  be  enforced,  the 
Customs  authorities  having  now  decided  that,  as  hereto- 
fore, all  forms  of  antique  silver,  the  value  of  which  is 
largely  dependent  upon  their  artistic  and  antiquarian 
interest,   will   not   be  subject  to  the  duty. 

A  Kidney  Dagger  with  the  Royal  Arms 

The    Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir,      With  reference  to  Mr.   J.   G.   Mann's  article  on 
"  A    Kidney    Dagger   with    the    Royal    Arms  "    in    your 

M  ir/|  ta  n  ii  ml  icr,  may  I  suggest  that  the  shield  numbered  (2) 
in  the  article  should  be  blazoned  as  4  luces  hauriant  in  pale 
cotised  between  6  stars,  or,  perhaps,  mullets,  and  not  as  in 
the  article — a  pale  between  6  stars.  To  my  mind,  exami- 
nation of  the  print  under  a  strong  glass  clearly  reveals 
t  he  fishes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  engraver 
meant  something  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  pale  by  the 
double  vertical  lines  in  No.  (2),  for  he  renders  the  divi- 
sional lines  between  the  quarters  in  France  and  England 
quarterly,   No.    (1),   by  single  lines. 

If  my  reading  of  shield  No.  (2)  be  correct,  I  further 
[est  that  it  represents  the  arms  of  a  Continental  ally 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  in  one  of  the 
sixteenth-century  campaigns  against  the  French  ;  as  for 
the  lion  rampant  No.  (4),  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  in  respect  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  or,  perhaps, 
of  Flanders.  Who  was  this  ally  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  a  name,  but,  inasmuch  as  similar  heraldic  bearings 
are  common  in  Continental  heraldry — a  fish  or  fishes  in 
combination  with  ordinaries — especially,  I  think,  in 
M  unicipal  heraldry,  careful  study  of  the  history  of  sixteenth- 

1  ntury  European  warfare  and  of  authoritative  books  on 
Continental  heraldry,  taken  together,  would,  most  likely, 
result  in  the  owner  of  the  arms  being  found  to  have  been 
either  an  Imperial  vassal  Prince,  or  a  city  belonging  to 
the   Empire. 

I  have  looked  over  several  of  my  drawings  of  Conti- 
nental heraldry  in  the  hope  of  finding  this  particular 
arrangement  of  fishes  but  without  success  :  the  nearest  is 
on  a  Swiss  panel — one  fish  on  a  pale — and,  on  each  of  two 
circular  panels  with  the  Imperial  arms  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  small  shields,  there  are  combinations  of  fishes  and 
ordinaries. 

II  this  reading  of  the  heraldry  be  accepted,  it  looks  as 
if  the  dagger  had  been  made  by  a  Flemish  or  German 
craftsman  to  the  order  of  a  participant  in  the  campaigns 

1 1  nst  France,  but  whether  he  was  of  English  or  foreign 
nationality  there  is  nothing  to  determine  ;  his  dagger 
bore  the  arms  of  the  leaders  in  the  campaign  in  which 
he  was  engaged — that  was  all. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  negative  altogether 
the    notion   that   No.    (2)    may   be   English,    for,   though 
I 'a  I  j  worth  does  not  give  fish  on  a  pale  or  in  pale  cotised, 
he  does  give  sable  3  fishes  in  bend  between  2  cotises  argent 
Eoi   Sankey  of  Worcester.     Indeed,  in  connection  with  an 
lish  origin  for  the  arms,  I  was,  at  first,  tempted  to 
think  that  No.  (2)  might  be  a  variant,  of  which  there  are 
id,  of  the  arms  of  Lucy,  an  invariable  Percy  quarter- 
ed that  the  lion  rampant  might  be  the  blue  lion  of 
I'M  v,  making  the  owner  of  the  dagger  a  Percy.    However, 
as  I  could  not  find  anything  approaching  such  a  variant 
foi  I. in  yas  Xo.  (2),  1  yaveuptheidea.— F.Sydney  Eden. 


National  Portrait  Gallery  Postcards 

You  can  have  the  London  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in  miniature  for  40s.,  if  you  buy  the  complete  set  Of  320 
picture  postcards,  which  is  now  procurable  from  the 
institution  itself  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Of  course,  there 
are  far  more  pictures  than  that  in  the  collection  ;  but 
here  is  the  cream  of  them,  and  an  excellent  basis  on  which 
to  form  an  iconographical  reference  library.  Well  repro- 
duced in  monochrome,  the  cards  are  arranged  by  series 
in  attractive  boxes  ;  Royal,  Statesmen,  Writers,  and  two 
Miscellaneous.  Not  only  do  they  give  an  index  to  the 
features  of  over  300  celebrities  of  the  past,  but  exemplify 
the  work  of  a  number  of  artists,  some  of  them  famous, 
some  of  them  none  the  less  interesting  because  they  are 
obscure.  In  a  good  many  cases  brief  biographies  are 
given  on  the  backs  of  the  cards. 

National  Portrait  Gallery  Acquisitions 

Of  the  twenty-three  acquisitions  recently  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London, 
four  only  were  purchases.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that 
even  under  the  present  depression  so  many  are  willing 
to  present  or  bequeath  valuable  historical  portraits  to 
the  nation.  The  miniature  of  Richard  Boyle,  1st  Earl  of 
Cork,  who  derived  a  vast  fortune  from  the  successful 
administration  of  his  lands  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  he 
bought  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  painted  on  vellum 
about  1612.  It  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Hilliard,  and 
though  Hilliards  of  so  late  a  date  are  rare,  there  is  no 
need  to  dispute  the  attribution.  The  background  has 
been  largely  repainted  ;  otherwise  the  miniature  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation.  Then  there  is  a  pastel  of 
Edward  Stillingfleet ,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  during  the  troubled 
period,  1678-89,  which  represents  him  in  a  black  gown, 
evidently  having  been  drawn  before  1689,  when  he 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester.  No  artist's  name  is  given, 
but  the  work  might  be  tentatively  ascribed  to  Edward 
Lutterell.  A  decorative  little  portrait  of  Richard  Boyle, 
3rd  Earl  of  Burlington,  with  his  sister,  Lady  Jane  Boyle, 
is  a  copy  after  a  lost  portrait  by  Kneller,  engraved  in 
mezzotint  in  1701  by  J.  Smith.  It  is  the  only  portrait 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  art  patron  and  lavish  amateur 
architect  who  built  the  Burlington  House  which  was  later 
pulled  down  to  erect  the  block  of  buildings  in  which  the 
Royal  Academy  is  now  housed. 

International  interest  may  be  said  to  attach  to  the 
portrait  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Miss  L.  B.  Randell,  for  it  was  painted  by  a  Frenchman, 
Philippe  Mercier,  who  was  born  in  Berlin,  and  was 
bequeathed  by  an  American  lady,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Randell,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  por- 
trait is  signed  but  not  dated.  It  was  in  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  collection  which  was  dispersed  at  Christie's 
in  1904.  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby  painted  the  almost 
melodramatic  composition  of  Thomas  Day,  author  of  the 
once  well-known  Sandford  and  Merton.  The  portrait  was 
exei  uted  for  Day's  friend,  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
father  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  remained  in  the  Edge- 
worth  family's  possession  until  recently.  Anna  Seward, 
in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin  (1804),  describes 
a  whole-length  portrait  of  Day,  by  Wright,  which  is  not 
now  known,  of  which  this  is  presumably  a  replica.  The 
little  likeness,   painted  by  himself,  of   William    Doughty 
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(d.  1782),  a  pupil  of  Reynolds,  who  died  young,  is  almost 
as  attractive  as  the  portrait,  described  in  these  columns 
a  year  ago,  of  William  Palmer,  another  of  Reynolds' 
promising  pupils  who  met  with  an  early  death.  Very 
little  is  known  about  the  life  of  Doughty  other  than  that 
given  by  James  Northcote  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Reynolds  (181 3).  Besides  a  few  paintings  there  are  some 
portrait  etchings  by  him  and  mezzotints  after  Reynolds, 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson  being  well  known. 

By  far  the  best  portrait  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  the  sketch 
in  oils  by  Samuel  Laurence.  It  was  reproduced  as 
frontispiece  to  the  Correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt,  edited 
by  his  eldest  son  (1862),  where  it  is  recorded  as  being 
painted  in  1837. 

The  Queen  has  presented  two  oil  sketches  by  Sir  George 
Hayter  for  his  remarkable  work,  The  First  Reformed 
Parliament  during  the  Moving  of  the  Address  to  the  Crown, 
1833,  a  group  containing  some  500  portraits  most  of 
which  were  based  on  small  oil  sketches  on  millboard  done 
from  life,  similar  to  these,  which  are  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Elliott,  and  the  2nd  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  when  Lord 
Ormelie.  A  self-portrait  in  oils  of  George  Richmond 
done  in  1853,  was  given  by  Richmond  to  his  frame-maker, 
who  dedicated  his  skill  to  carving  a  particularly  graceful 
frame  ior  it.  The  complete  atmosphere  of  Victorianism 
is  expressed  in  a  portrait  of  Charles  Kingsley.  He  is  seen 
seated  in  his  study  (?)  with  books  around  him  and  a  fishing 
rod  in  the  corner.  It  was  painted  in  1862  by  Lowes 
lhckinson,  of  the  band  of  Christian  Socialists  who  helped 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Working  Men's  College.  Among 
dt  her  acquisitions  are  portraits  of  James  Hook,  the 
eighteenth-*  entury  popular  song  writer,  by  L.  F.  Abbott  ; 
Thomas  Hardy,  painted  by  R.  G.  Eves  in  1923  ;  one  of 
Joseph  Conrad,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  the  American 
artist,  Walter  Tittle  ;  and  an  oil  sketch  of  the  late  Lord 
Balfour,    by    P.    A.   de   Laszlo. 

Antiques  in  Bruton  Street 

When  the  old  Urgent  Street  was  new  it  has  now 
nearly  disappeared — one  of  the  firms  inhabiting  Nash's 
great  thorough  tare  was  Gregory  &  Co.  Nowadays  the 
firm  is  flourishing  at  27,  Bruton  Street,  London.  \\  1 
and  it  may  well  happen  that  some  of  the  things  thej 
sold  a  century  ago  may  return  to  them  in  the  guise  of 
antiques.  Actually,  ol  course,  the  range  of  antiques  at 
27,  Bruton  Street,  is  far  more  extensive  than  that.  It 
commences  well  back  in  the  Oak  period,  and  extends 
through  all  subsequent  ones  until  furniture  ceases  to  be 
collectable.  Examples  of  pine-panelled  rooms  are  a 
feature  of  the  display,  and  in  one  of  them  can  be  seen 
a  good  portrait  of  a  man  and  his  horse,  signed  and  dated 
by  Sawrey  Gilpin  in  17N0.  I  extiles  are  also  represented, 
both  antique  and  modern,  the  latter  being  carefully  hand 
block -printed   reproductions   of  old   designs. 

A  Future  "  Old  Master,"  and  a  Famous  Collector 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin.   R.W.S.,   R.W.A.,  who  died  in 

\pril  last,  was  one  of  the  lew  artists  for  whom  some 
measure  of  Old  -Mastership  can  be  reasonably  predicted 
in  their  lifetimes.  A  landscape  painter  of  rare  delicacy 
and  imagination,  he  possessed  the  art  of  capturing  effects 
so  ethereal  as  to  make  them  seem  almost  impossible  of 
attainment    by    ordinary    means.      There    are    not    many 


artists  who  have  this  faculty,  but  Goodwin  was  one  of 
them.  And  the  element  of  mystery  which  not  infre- 
quently figures  in  his  work  confers  upon  it  an  additional 
charm. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  who  was  eighty-seven  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  commenced  exhibiting  so  long  ago  as  i860,  when 
his  Under  the  Hedge  was  placed  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1901  his  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves  was 
purchased  for  ^315  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest.  These  were  oils,  but  it  is  with  water-colour 
that  his  name  is  chiefly  associated.  Various  examples  in 
this  media  can  be  seen  at  the  Tate  Gallery  and  elsewhere  ; 
while  many  successes  in  his  long  series  of  contributions 
to  the  "Old  Society"  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
admirers.  Of  this  body  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in 
1871,  and  a  member  ten  years  later. 

We  regret  also  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Oppen- 
heimer,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  collector,  who  was  born 
at  Washington  in  1859.  Mr.  Oppenheimer  formed  his 
varied  collection  of  Old  Masters  and  objets  d'art  with 
great  discrimination,  and  also  did  much  good  work  in 
connection  with  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

"  Palser's  " 

Palser's  "  has  figured  in  the  history  of  art  dealing 
for  over  a  century,  during  which  time  it  has  always  been 
closely  associated  with  the  English  Water-Colour  School. 
Now  the  1'alser  Gallery  (27,  King  Street.  St.  James's, 
London),  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  G.  Douglas  Thomson, 
who  has  arranged  in  it  a  retrospective  exhibition  of 
drawings  l>y  artists  to  many  of  whom  the  name  of  Palser 
was  a  household  word.  Ranging  from  Alexander  Cozens 
to  Tom  Collier  and  Wimperis,  the  display  exemplified 
many  well-known,  as  well  as  some  lesser,  exponents  oi 
interest.  But  apart  from  the  matter  of  names,  the 
drawings  themselves  were  chosen  with  discrimination, 
being  in  some  cases  documents  of  more  than  average 
note  For  instance,  Peter  De  Wint's  Ask/nun  Bridge 
Mill  was  accompanied  by  the  original  receipt  from  the 
artist.  This  shows  it  to  have  cost  Mr.  Richard  1  a\ endish 
^26  5s.  od.,  apart  from  other  expenses,  in  1834,  what  time 
it  was  in  the  "  Old  "  Water-Colour  So  iety's  Exhibition. 

\-.im  hi  e.irh  drawing  of  Hastings,  by  David  Cox.  is 
endorsed  Vboul  the  yeai  [813  "  in  the  artist's  hand- 
writing of  a  much  later  date.  It  is  thus  an  interesting 
touchpiece  for  dating  examples  of  Cox's  First  Period. 
Among  other  items  are  works  by  Rowlandson,  Turner, 
Girtin,    Paul    Sandbv,    John   Yarley,    Hearne.    Prout,   and 

I  S.  Boys.  \l-o  two  Cotmans  :  one  of  Castle  Acr> 
Priory  (1804),  delightfully  "faded"  in  quality;  the 
other,  later,  of  a  Woodland  Glade,  Gunt  m  Park,  splendidly 
ii'  h  m  colour. 

Welcome  Sunlight  at  the  R.W.S. 

Probably  nothing  more  representative  of  the  far- 
reaching  tradition  in  English  water-colour  painting  could 
be  found  to-day  than  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  The  splendid  spirit  of 
Turner  and  Cox  lives  again  in  the  landscapes  usually  so 
predominant  on  these  occasions  at  the  Society's  gallery 
(5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London),  and  this  year's  display — the 
198th — is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Whether  due  to  the 
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gloom  of  the  crisis  or  to  the  bright  anticipation  of  an 
oncoming  summer,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  sunlit 
countrysides,  with  their  stretching  green  fields  and  cloud- 
studded  skies,  contributed  by  members  of  this  Society, 
definitely  strike  a  note  of  welcome  cheerfulness.  Tins 
projection  of  England  in  pictorial  form,  these  villages  and 
haystai  ks,  fulfil  at  least  an  admirable  purpose  in  reminding 
saddened  minds  that  the  beauty  of  the  countryside  is 
.till  ili.it  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors.  Once 
mi  these  energetic  painters  succeed  in  creating  an 
impression  that  this  is  a  good  world  in  which  to  be  living, 
and 'that  in  itself,  without  the  array  of  expert  technical 
at,  is  surely  a  very  real  achievement. 
Something  can  be  discovered  to  please  almost  every 
point  mI  view  in  this  current  gathering.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  outlook  of  realism  carried  to  its  furthest 
limits,  and  on  the  other  the  decorative  ideal  ;  both 
i  ulcd  with  a  \  erv  high  standard  of  technical  efficiency. 
In  the  former  vein,  the  highly  finished  work  of  Mr  S.  R. 
Badmin  is  espei  ially  noticeable.  All  five  of  his  exhibits 
represent  .1  penetrating  observation  of  detail,  expressed 
with  meticulous  care  in  an  attractive  treatment  of  fine 
pen-and-ink  and  faint  washed  colour,  but  Cornish  Mill 
i,ii  in  and  Water  Cress  Beds,  near  Dorking,  are  particularly 
commendable.  Exemplary  of  the  purely  decorative  method 
of  handling  are  Mr.  Keith  Henderson's  On  a  Southern 
Short  .mil  ih  I, vidian  with  Cockle  Pails,  equally  as  appealing 
as  the  realistic  outlook  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
spectator.  Sheer  skill  of  manual  dexterity  once  again 
draws  attention  to  the  always  pleasing  work  of  Mr.  Russell 
Mint,  ui  whose  six  contributions  all  are  certain  to  com- 
mand respect  with  perhaps  priority  of  place  being  accorded 
to  the  Ferry  in  Brittany  and  Between  Snow  Showers — Loch 
I  hi  n,  each  being  typical  of  this  artist's  peculiarly  brilliant 
facility.  I  n  a  manner  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Turner 
sketches,  Sir  George  Clausen's  Sunset  is  notable  for  its 
i]uut  simplicity  and  charm,  these  distinctions  also  apply- 
ing to  his  delightfully  conceived  The  Meadows,  Afternoon. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  typically  English 
than  Sir  Charles  J.  Holmes's  Clearing  Mists,  Ravenstone- 
dale,  and  the  dramatic  Spurs  of  Ingleborough  ;  Mr.  Claude 
Muncaster's  capably  handled  Distant  View  of  Wiveton 
and  Cley,  with  its  well-toned  earth-browns,  and  the  same 
artist's  dignified  Cley  Church;  Mr.  William  T.  Wood's 
nicely  treated  Corfe  Castle,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Southall's 
Great  Orme's  Head.  Finally,  note  may  be  taken  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Russell's  very  acceptable  A  Calm  Morning,  Mr. 
Harry  Watson's  beach  group,  Resting,  in  the  Orpen 
water-colour  manner,  Miss  Katharine  Clausen's  Turner- 
esque  livening — Gibraltar  Harbour,  and  of  characterise 
exhibits  by  Sir  H.  Hughes-Stanton,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 
and  Messrs.  S.  J.  Lamorna-Birch,  Adrian  Stokes,  Philip 
<  Mim.ird,  A.  J.  Munnings,  W.  Lee-Hankey,  Job  Nixon, 
\    S    Hartrick,  Harry  Morley,  J.  Walter  West,  and  Cecil 

I  hint 

Spring  in  Suffolk  Street 

Any  diminution  in  the  popularity  of  the  flower-piece 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  tin  class  of  painting — largely  owing  to  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  its  appeal  to  the  emotions — is  finding 
increased  favour.  Moreover,  it  meets  the  demands  of 
those    who   seek   brightness   and   colour   in   concentrated 


form  such  as  is  in  keeping  with  the  smaller  wall-spaces 
of  the  modern  dwelling-house.  Both  the  artists  who 
have  always  devoted  their  talents  to  these  subjects  and 
those  who  have  turned  to  them  later  are  at  the  moment 
producing  much  attractive  work.  Some  idea  of  the 
seemingly  endless  variety  of  treatment  to  which  flowers 
lend  themselves  might  have  been  gathered  at  the  Spring 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  (Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W'.i),  for,  seasonably  enough, 
here  were  such  cheerful  paintings  in  gay  profusion.  From 
single  plants  and  arrangements  of  a  kind  like  Miss  Irene 
Rylands'  vivid  red  Cineraria  and  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Weir's 
proud  Peonies,  the  visitor  could  wander  to  the  skilfully 
contiasted  Bunch  from  a  London  Garden,  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Tatham,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson's  detailed  little  Mixed 
Hunch.  The  curious  writhing  pattern  of  leaves  and  stalks 
and  the  arrogant  colour  of  the  blossoms  in  Mr.  Charles 
Harvey's  mauve  Tulips  ;  the  lurking  sunshine  in  Miss 
L.  Hogarth's  charming  Bowl  of  Jasmine  ;  the  echoing 
background  of  Miss  Florence  M.  Asher's  flaming  Marigold  ; 
and  the  decorative  beauty  of  the  purple  lilies  in  Flower- 
piece,  by  Mr.  John  Cole,  reflected  wide  diversity  of 
technical  appeal.  Yet  all  four  pictures  bore  common 
testimony  to  the  understanding  of  flowers  which  had 
inspired  them.  Among  a  number  of  competently  handled 
landscapes  also  to  be  seen  here,  Mr.  Algernon  Talmage's 
peaceful  June  Evening,  Suffolk  ;  the  sombre  and  dramatic 
Twilight  in  the  Downs,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarkson  ;  M anion 
Mill,  a  pleasant  harmony  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  by 
Mr.  J.  Littlejohns  ;  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls'  polished 
Glimpse  of  Atrani  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Ince's  breezy  Stubble,  and  a 
fine,  spacious  water-colour,  North  Britain,  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Hill,  were  specially  remarked.  Portraiture  was  more 
strongly  represented  than  at  recent  displays,  interesting 
contributions  being  Mr.  Otway  McCannell's  restrained 
and  dignified  study — The  Professor  ;  the  powerful  red- 
shirted  Breton,  by  Mr.  j.  11.  Amshewitz  ;  Mr.  Murray 
Urquhart's  sympathetic  rendering  of  The  late  Mrs.  Mona 
Caird  ;  a  delicate  low-toned  impression — Alison,  by  Mr. 
E.  Handley-Read,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Yates'  coloured  girl — 
Gillian.  As  a  whole,  this  exhibition  was  the  brightest 
the  Society  has  held  for  some  time,  catholic  both  in 
subject  and  style. — JR. FT. 

Hunting  Countries  by  F.  A.  Stewart 

Mr.  F.  A.  Stewart  is  now  holding  another  exhibition 
of  his  water-colours  of  Hunting  Countries  at  Messrs. 
Vicars  Brothers'  Galleries  (12,  Old  Bond  Street,  London). 
Among  the  drawings  on  view  are  a  number  of  the  Berkeley, 
the  Cheshire,  and  the  South  Atherstone  (several  of  the 
latter  Hunt  having  been  loaned  by  the  Master)  ;  while 
followers  of  the  Belvoir,  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  Blankney, 
Quorn,  South  Berkshire,  and  the  Craven,  will  be  interested 
in  water-colours  of  these  Packs. 

Ships  in  the  Night 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Montague  Dawson's  pictures  of  the 
sea  and  ships  will  welcome  the  publication  of  a  pair  of 
colour  reproductions  of  characteristic  paintings  from  his 
brush.  Entitled  Eventide  and  Mists  of  Morning,  the  pair 
is  issued  on  a  similar  scale,  and  with  like  fidelity  to  the 
originals,  as  the  other  plates  emanating  from  the  house 
of  Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.  (10,  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  and  20c, 
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King  Street,  St.  James's,  London).  Each  subject  repre- 
sents a  windjammer  becalmed,  the  one  in  the  cold  light 
of  dawn,  the  other  in  the  dying  warmth  of  a  sunset. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  250  signed  artists'  proofs  at 
£3  3s.  each,  the  plates  measuring  20  in.  by  14-i  in.,  and 
being  stamped   by  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild. 

Improving  the  Pub. 

Every  antiquary,  whose  studies  take  him  on  the  road, 
knows  very  well  that  a  great  many  English  pubs,  are  ugly 
places.  The  good  old  English  inn,  with  itsscoured  wood- 
work and  gleaming  metal,  can  still  be  found,  though 
much  less  easily  than  of  yore  ;  and  there  is  also  a  limited 
number  of  modern  houses,  tastefully  designed  by  good 
architects,  which  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  great 
tradition.  But,  not  to  mince  matters,  the  average  pub. 
is  sorry  enough  to  look  upon,  depending  solely  for  its 
entertainment  on  the  consumable  comforts  which  it 
provides. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  to  make  a  London 
house  of  call  both  sightly  and  a  place  which  max  be 
entered  without  a  furtive  glance  up-and-down  the  street, 
the  "  Peacock,"  near  the  celebrated  "  Angel,"  at  Islington, 
can  be  cited.  This  has  been  recently  re-edified,  it- 
architects  being  Messrs.  Petch  &  Fermaud.  Among  its 
new  attractions  are  a  well-proportioned  lounge,  with  an 
apsidal  end  partly  separated  from  the  body  of  the  room 
by  a  pair  of  plainly  faceted  pillars.  To  about  the  heighf 
nl  an  average  man's  head,  the  walls  are  cased  111  dark 
wood,  above  being  a  series  of  narrow  rectangular  panels 
painted  with  scenes  of  sports,  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Clark. 
Boxing,  rugger,  hockey,  fencing,  jumping,  and  various 
forms  oi  racing  (including  Hat  and  steeple-chasing,  rowing 
dog,  and  dirt  track)  till  these  panels;  while  cricket  and 
soccer  are  shown  in  two  lunettes.  Necessarily,  and  indeed 
desirably,  most  of  these  themes  have  had  to  be  treated 
in  a  symbolical  manner,  and  it  says  nun  h  for  the  rh)  thmii 
design  and  harmonious  colour  ol  Mr  Clark's  work  thai 
subjects  so  different  should  take  their  place,  without 
1  lashing,  in  the  general  scheme.  Very  properly,  con- 
sidering the  position  ol  the  paintings.  Mr.  (lark  has 
rendered  his  compositions  as  it  viewed  upwards  from  the 
ground,  thus  iiureasinj;  the  elicit  ol  height  anil  spacious- 
ness of  the  room  itself.  It  is  always  satisfai  torj  to  know 
that  artists  of  merit  are  participating  in  decorative 
si  hemes  which  closely  affect  the  public,  and  the  case  of 
the  "  Peacock  "  certainly  merits  th  attention  ol  anyone 
interested  in  the  amelioration  oi  public-house  conditions 
— F.G.R. 

Sane  Modernity 

An  excellent  idea  underlay  the  recent  display  oi  modern 
furnishing  and  decoration  at  the  Zwemmer  Gallery  26 
Litchfield  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London)  :  that  of 
1  ollecting  for  easy  inspection  examples  of  the  craftsman- 
ship and  designing  ability  of  some  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  modern  movement  in  England.  Overmuch  litera- 
ture of  the  ballyhoo  variety,  issuing  from  writers  of 
dubious  qualifications,  has  not  of  late  assisted  these  up- 
to-date  craftsmen  in  the  difficult  path  they  are  pursuing  . 
but  this  gathering  of  actual  product  should  have  done 
much  to  win  sympathy  and  even  evoke  applause  lor 
their  efforts.      Not  that  thev  are  always  successful.     There 


is  still  too  much  illogical  fashioning  for  the  sake  of  being 
thought  modern,  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  customer.  A 
steel-tube  lamp  standard  must  be  stable  upon  its  base 
as  well  as  simple  in  design.  A  rug  must  lie  upon  the 
floor  and  be  walked  upon,  not  project  its  overlapping 
triangles  up  into  the  visitor's  face.  But  the  test  of  time 
will  eventually  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

Outstanding  in  this  present  display  were  Mr.  Serge 
(  liermayeff's  two  steel-frame  arm-chairs  upholstered,  with 
admirable  taste,  in  tweeds  woven  by  the  Edinburgh 
Weavers.  They  were  comfortable,  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  easy  to  move  around,  but — like  most  other  objects 
on  view — too  expensive  for  the  customers  who  would 
care  most  to  possess  them.  Of  the  fabrics,  again,  those 
designed  by  Mr.  Chermayeff  and  executed  by  the  same 
industrious  Scotch  firm  were  the  most  desirable,  others 
being  either  just  dull  or  too  childish  in  pattern  to  win 
space  in  a  modern  room.  Examples  of  sheet  glass  and 
various  plywoods  suggested  innumerable  schemes  to  the 
intelligent  flat-dweller  who  is  not  frightened  of  being 
ingenious  for  himself.  Many  attractive  specimens  oi 
printing  presented  in  delightfully  bound  covers  were 
remindful  of  the  always  acceptable  workmanship  of  the 
Curwen  Press.  In  all  a  mixed  gathering  of  the  rights 
and  the  wrongs,  which  made  one  fact  very  clear:  that 
if  they  are  going  to  be  successful  these  designers  must 
sooner  or  later  suppress  their  idiosyncrasies  and  become 
reasonable,  so  that  their  product  may  fairly  come  in  line 
with  the  mass  production  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  pockets  oi  those  who  1,111  appreciate  it       P.R. 

Notes  from   Italy 

Two  verj  important  events  111  the  art  world  fall  to 
b<  chronicled  this  month:  both  are  within  Rome.  The 
lii    I    is   the  opening    ol    the    redi   covered    forum   ol    Cesar, 

constructed    l>\    Julius   Caesar   to   the   north-east   of   the 

Romanum    alter    Ins    great    victory    oi   Pharsalia. 

I  he    work    oi    excavation    was    only    begun    by    Senator 

Corrado   R n  Januarj    jrd  oi   tins  year,  but,  thanks 

to  In-  energetii  supervision,  it  was  ready  to  be  opened 
on  the  anniversarj  oi  the  Foundation  oi  Rome  on  \pnl 
jist  last,  men  working  in  shifts  for  the  full  twenty-four 
hours        I    have   received    from    the   Senator   lumsell    a    full 

int   cii   tins  wonderful   recover)    oi   ancienl    Rome 

In  every  Forum  oi  Rome,"  he  tells  us,  "  there  rose 
one  or  more  temples;  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  thai 
ot  Mars  Ultor  ;  in  that  oi  Vespasian  that  oi  Peace;  in 
thai  oi  Nerva  the  temple  ol  Minerva  ;  that  of  the  deified 
Trajan  111  his  own  Forum  So  here,  too,  Ca-sar  raised 
m  Ins  l-'orum  a  temple  to  Venus  Genetrix,  the  mythic 
foundress  oi  his  own  race."  The  remains  which  have 
reappeared  ol  this  temple,  buried,  like  the  Julian  Forum 
itself,  since  the  fifth  century,  are  extremely  interesting 
and  beautiful,  inc  luding  blocks  of  channelled  columns, 
c  apitals  and  architraves,  adorned  with  ric  h  foliage  carved 
in  fine  design.  A  surprise  was  the  discovery  of  a  double 
portico  of  which  nothing  had  been  known,  and  a  great 
semi-circular  hall  and  colonnade,  which  dates  to  the  later 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  has  its  heating  arrangements 
complete. 

The  second  theme  of  interest  is  the  new  Vatican 
Gallery  which  is  now  being  completed,  and  will  be  openi  d 
very  shortly,  probably  by  His  Holiness  m  person.      From 
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the  first  lie  has  taken  the  keenest  personal  interest  in 
the  plans  made  ready  by  Senator  Luca  Beltrami,  the 
well-known  architect  and  writer.  The  new  Gallery  for 
the  paintings  of  the  world-famed  Vatican  collection  will 
consist  "I  two  storeys,  and  occupy  a  fine  site  in  the 
Vatican  enceinte.  Very  properly,  here  the  Renaissance 
style  has  been  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  design  of 
Bramante  in  the  Belvedere  itself.  In  the  rooms  re- 
arranged by  l'rof.  Biagetti,  first  the  Byzantines,  then 
Giotto  and  the  Florentines  of  the  quattrocento,  then 
Raphael,  Leonardo,  Baroccio,  Domenichino,  Guido  Reni, 
Pou.<fein,  Pietro  di  Cortona  (a  new  work  just  added),  and 
even  our  own  Lawrence  {George  IV.)  will  at  length  be 
housed  in  appropriate  and  spacious  surroundings. — S.B. 

Salute  to  Dead  Ladies 

There  is  some  interest  in  recording  that  the  late  Sir 
Frank  Dicksee's  studio  has  been  maintained  intact  since 
his  death  in  1928,  one  of  his  old  professional  models  having 
been  regularly  employed  to  keep  it  in  order.  Miss 
Mary  Amelia  Dicksee,  who  died  on  April  3rd,  and  had 
1  ived  the  idea  of  preserving  the  late  P.R.A.'s  studio 
and  its  contents,  was  one  of  Sir  Frank's  sisters.  Another 
ister,  Miss  Margaret  Isabel  Dicksee,  herself  well  known 
as  a  painter  in  her  day,  passed  away  in   1903. 

Mrs.  Darvell,  who  died  on  February  28th,  was  formerly 
an  amateur  painter  of  some  ability.  She  derived  her 
knowledge  of  art  principally  from  her  brother,  the  late 
Sydney  Williams  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  had  studied 
painting  under  J.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  and  much  of 
the  work  she  has  left,  whether  original  or  copied,  is 
strongly  in  the  Lucas  tradition.  She  also  essayed  flower 
painting,  an  example  of  which  from  her  brush  was 
exhibited  at  Suffolk  Street  in  1882.  Born  February  20th, 
[851,  Rachel  Lee,  as  she  then  was,  married  in  1882  the 
late  Henry  William  Darvell  (nephew  of  Sir  Henry  Darvell, 
oi  *  hesham),  by  whom  she  had  issue.  A  grand-aunt  of 
the  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  she  was  the 
huh  referred  to  in  this  magazine  (February,  1926),  as 
having  in  childhood  slept  in  a  room  which  was  said  to 
bi  the  "original"  of  the  scene  of  Ralph  Nickleby's 
ide,  as  imagined  by  Dickens.  The  Darvell  family 
spent  many  years  in  Switzerland  and  was  well  known  in 
in  1 1  11  .1 1  circles. 

Bygone  Brighton 

Brighton  Corporation  have  recently  purchased  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Blaber  a  series  of  twelve  water-colour  drawings 
of  old  Brighton,  painted  by  C.  W.  Wing  in  1826-29. 
They  were  originally  commissioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Walker,  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Marine  Library, 
Brighton,  on  the  walls  oi  which  building  they  were  hung 
i'>r  many  years.  The  drawings,  which  are  a  very  interest- 
ing series,  are  now  on  view  in  the  Permanent  Art  Gallery. 
Several  of  them  were  reproduced  as  lithographs  about 
the  time  thai  they  were  painted,  but  some  have  not  been 
reproduced  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  no  similar  aspect 
oi  the  town  from  the  same  viewpoint  is  known  to  have 
been  r<-<urded  The  subjects  are: — (1)  2,  3,  5  and  8  in 
[826  at  the  Royal  Marine  Library,  Marine  Parade, 
hton  ;  (2)  The  Chain  Pier  and  Marine  Parade  from 
the  Old  Steine,  1820;  (3)  The  Chain  Pier  and  Marine 
Pars (4)  The   Battery  and   King's  Road,  1826; 


(5)  The  West  Cliff  in  1826  ;  (6)  Ruins  of  the  Block  House, 
Brighton,  1829  ;  (7)  South-East  view  of  the  Albion  Hotel 
and  Plunging  Baths,  1826  ;  (8)  The  Old  Steine  and 
Pavilion,  1826  ;  (9)  View  of  the  Cavalry  Barracks  in 
1826;  (10)  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1827;  (11)  Brighton 
from  Richmond  Hill,  looking  towards  Preston,  in  1826  ; 
(12)   Brighton  from  Richmond   Hill  in   1826. 

Society  of  Pewter  Collectors 

At  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors'  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  the  Studio  of  the  London  Sketch  Club,  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Yeates  drew  attention  to  a  catalogue  of  admitted 
reproductions  of  old-type  pewter,  such  as  flat-lidded 
tankards,  candlesticks,  salts,  etc.,  of  so  convincing  a 
nature  as  to  suggest  that  after  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  persons  they  might  pass  for  original 
specimens  of  early  pewter.  He  had  therefore  approached 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  if  its  Court  could  intervene  in  the  matter  and 
assist  in  endeavours  to  check  the  sale  of  such  repro- 
ductions. The  Company,  however,  had  been  unable  to 
agree  to  Mr.  Yeates'  suggestion. 

[In  such  cases  there  is  no  suggestion  of  "  faking  "  or 
improper  procedure  by  the  makers. — Ed.] 

Modern  Printing 

Those  interested  in  the  development  of  printing 
should  visit  the  exhibition  of  Modern  Fine  Printing, 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Truslove  &  Hanson  at  the  London 
Literary  Lounge,  at  14a,  Clifford  Street,  London,  and 
which  closes  on  June    11th 

"  Provincial  Paintings  " 

In  the  May  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  allusion  was 
made  to  an  interesting  exhibition  of  American  "  Pro- 
vincial Painting  "  at  the  Whitney  Museum,  New  York  : 
that  is  to  say,  paintings  of  nineteenth-century  date,  for 
the  most  part  by  local  practitioners  or  amateurs  of  whom 
no  record  has  been  preserved. 

Similar  "  Provincial  Painting,"  to  use  the  loose  if 
convenient  term  adopted  by  the  Whitney  Museum 
authorities,  is,  of  course,  well  known  in  Britain,  where, 
however,  it  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  critical  analysis. 
In  a  minor  degree,  it  has  found  favour  with  such  circles 
as  see  in  it  a  precedent  for  certain  forms  of  modern  art  ; 
but  its  chief  interest  rests  in  the  associations  which  it 
has  for  descendants  of  the  persons  depicted.  Never- 
theless, there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  (as  has 
already  happened  in  the  United  States,  where  its  mani- 
festations are  rarer)  this  class  of  nineteenth-century 
painting  will  eventually  receive  more  serious  consideration 
than  has  been  its  lot  hitherto. 

Strictly  speaking,  "  Provincial  Painting  "  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  numerous  examples  of  earlier  periods.  In 
England  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  assign  much  of 
the  work  to  the  itinerant  painters,  who  went  from  one 
place  to  another  in  somewhat  similar  manner  as  did  so 
many  of  the  silhouettists.  On  the  other  hand,  even  a 
fairly  casual  search  through  old  directories  could  be 
relied  upon  to  yield  a  goodlv  crop  of  resident  artists 
who  have  never  found  their  way  into  the  Valhalla  of 
Graves'  Dictionary. — F.G.R. 
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HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED    BY   CHARLES    R.    BEARD 

{For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


May  I  again  request  readers  to  furnish  me  with  the 
fullest  particulars  possible  to  them  when  making  their 
enquiries.  Frequently  the  exact  identification  of  armorial 
bearings  depends  on  some  detail  which  may  seem  trivial 
to  the  uninitiated,  but  is  of  prime  importance  in  narrowing 
the  field  of  search.  Genealogical  details,  which  may  be 
of  assistance,  and  notes  as  to  the  provenance  of  a  piece 
and  its  approximate  period,  should  also  be  sent  when 
circumstances  admit.  Unless  the  enquirer  is  familiar 
with  heraldic  phraseology,  it  is  inadvisable  to  rely  on  a 
description  of  arms  alone,  but  to  accompany  it  with  a 
photograph  or  careful   drawing. 

(F.S.  117.)  Arms  on  "  Seal"  (Rockferry). — The  flat 
octagonal  object  submitted  is  not  a  seal,  but  a  sixteenth- 
century  pound  (Troy)  weight.  The  arms  thereon  appear 
to  be  two  bars  and  three  gryphons'  heads  [erased]  in  chief. 
Unfortunately,  the  heads  are  badly  rubbed,  and  I  cannot 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the  genus  of  the  beast  or  monster 
represented.  The  nearest  coat  is  that  of  Greman  :  gules, 
two  bars  or  and  three  gryphons'  heads  erased  or  in  chief  with 
cither  a  bend  gobonated  argent  and  sa.  or  a  bordure  argent, 
presumably  for  difference.  1  have  no  record  of  the  un- 
differenced  coat  in  England  ;  it  is  possibly  continental 
A  similar  coat  of  sable,  two  bars  gemel  or  and  three  gryphons' 
heads  erased  in  chief  or  is  recorded  as  used  by  Mysters  of 
Charterhouse  Square,  London. 

All  recorded  English  weights  of  comparatively  early  date 
are  charged  with  the  Royal  Arms  or  some  other  indication 
of  their  acceptance  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  This 
weight  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest. 

(F.S.  130.)  Crest  on  Chest  Lock  (Moreton-in-Marsh). 
— The  crest  submitted  of  an  arm  embowed  and  vested  (gules 
cuffed  argent)  grasping  an  arrow  in  bend  sinister  is  that  of 
Carleton,  at  one  time  of  Carlton,  Cumberland.  Carleton, 
Baron  Dorchester,  descended  from  the  above,  uses  the 
crest  with  the  arm  vested  to  the  elbow  only  ;  actually  it 
is  the  same  crest.  Lord  Dorchester's  seat  is  Grey  well  Hill, 
Winchfield,  Hants.  The  former  family  seat  of  Ditcheat 
Priory,  Evercreech,  Somerset,  now  belongs  to  the  I.eir- 
Carletons.  I  suggest  that  your  chest  came  originally 
from  the  Priory,  though,  since  you  do  not  say  what  age  it 
is,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  original  owner. 

(F.S.  136.)  Arms  of  Hunter,  Northern  Ireland 
(Englewood,  N.J.). — Hunter  of  Straidanan,  co.  London- 
derry, uses  a  stag's  head  caboshed  proper  for  crest,  with  the 
motto  Arte  et  Marie  in  place  of  In  cornua  salutem  sperabo. 
With  spero  for  sperabo  this  motto  is  that  used  by  Hunter 
of  Scotland,  who  has  a  bugle  horn  vert  for  a  crest.  The 
arms  of  Hunter  of  Straidanan.  who  claims  descent  from 
Hunter  of  Hunterston,  Ayrshire,  are  argent,  three  bugle- 
horns  bendways,  gules,  mounted  and  stringed,  vert,  being  a 
variant  of  the  arms  of  Hunter  of  Ballagan,  Scotland,  who 
bears  the  bugle-horns  vert  mounted  and  stringed  gules. 

(F.S.  137.)  Achievement  (Birchington). — I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  offer  no  solution  to  your  problem  unless  you 
tell  me  where  you  found  this  so-called  achievement.  It 
may  be  an  advertisement,  a  trade-sinn  or  anything;  of  that 


nature  ;    for  it  is  certainly  no  coat-of-arms,  either  of  an 
individual  or  of  an  Office. 

(F.S.  138.)  Crest  (Barnham,  near  Bognor). — The  crest 
submitted  is  probably  a  version  of  Buchanan — a  gaunt- 
leted  hand  holding  up  a  ducal  cap,  purpure,  turned  up 
ermine.. 

(F.S.  139.)  Seal  in  Watch-key  (St.  Louis). — The 
impression  from  the  obverse  of  your  seal  was  broken  in 
transit  and  was,  as  a  consequence,  almost  unreadable.  A 
dexter  hand  holding  an  Imperial  Crown  all  proper  and 
Virtutis  Gloria  Merces  are  the  crest  and  motto  of  Robertson 
of  Struan,  of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Owing  to  the  damage, 
I  do  not  know  what  mark  of  cadency  (if  any)  was  present 
on  the  wrist  of  the  hand.  In  all  probability,  G.R.  stands 
for  George  Robertson,  a  name  common  to  many  branches 
of  the  family.  The  apparent  period  of  the  key  is  late 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century.  If  you  will  send 
a  fresh  impression  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  the  actual 
owner. 

(F.S.  142.)  Descent  of  Nevill  (Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michigan). — The  Most  Rev.  Samuel  Tarratt  (not  Tarrant) 
Nevill,  D.D.,  rector  of  Shelton,  co.  Stafford  (1864-1871), 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  June  4th,  1871,  and  from 
1902  Primate  of  New  Zealand  (b.  May  13th,  1837),  was 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Nevill  and  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
Berrey.  His  life,  written  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Robert 
Nevill,  Sub-Dean  and  Residentiary  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dunedin,  N.Z.,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Dunedin,  was  published  in  1922.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  copy  of  this  book  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  signet  ring  with  a  bull's  head  (presumably  within  a 
ducal  coronet),  would  suggest,  if  it  belonged  to  the  Bishop, 
that  he  came  of  the  Nevills  of  Nevill  Holt,  co.  Leicester, 
derived  from  Sir  John  de  Nevill  of  Pickhall,  co.  York,  next 
brother  to  Geoffrey  FitzRobert  de  Nevill,  Lord  of  Raby. 
I  cannot,  however,  find  any  record  of  such  descent,  and 
if  you  wish  me  to  go  further  into  this  matter  I  must  charge 
you  the  usual  fees  lor  pedigree  searching. 

I  S  144.)  Arms  of  Godwin  (Winchester). — The  arms 
described  by  you — or,  a  fess  between  six  lions'  heads  erased, 
gules,  the  fess  charged  with  an  annulet,  or,  for  difference, 
and  for  crest  a  gryphon  sejant  with  wings  expanded,  or, 
guttee  de  poix — are  those  of  Goodwin  of  Torrington,  co. 
Devon  (Henry  Gooduyn  in  visitation  of  1620),  and  of 
Kesgrave,  co.  Suffolk,  who  used  the  motto  Fide  et  virtute. 
The  motto  Deus  metis,  dux  meus,  is  used  by  St.  Albyn. 
The  arms  undifferenced  are  used  by  Gooding,  Gooden,  or 
Goodwen  of  YVhershad,  Deback  and  Cheffield,  co.  Suffolk, 
with  the  gryphon  crest  guttee  de  sang,  and  by  Goodwin  of 
Hinshley  Wood,  co.  Derby,  with  the  crest,  or.  Gooding 
of  Somerset  has  the  coat — argent,  a  fess,  etc.  The  arms  of 
Goodwin  of  Hampshire,  quartered  by  Wells,  are  given  in 
the  visitation  of  1634  as  gules,  a  chevron  erminois  between 
three  leopards'  heads,  or. 

If  you  wish  your  connection  with  the  Devon  and 
Suffolk  Goodwins  established,  we  shall  have  to  charge 
vou   a   fee. 
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Lambton  Castle  Pictures 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated  Red  Boy,  after 
having  been  in  the  market  for  sale  by  private  treaty 
1929,  made  an  unsuccessful  auction  debut,  on 
\|  .ill  [8th,  in  the  first  of  a  fourteen  days'  sale  of  the 
contents  ,,i  I  ambton  Castle,  the  Durham  residence  of  the 
Karl  of  Durham.  It  was  withdrawn  at  the  auctioneer's 
bid  nl  £95,000.  Several  hundred  people  had  gathered  in 
the  ('.rand  Hall  of  the  Castle,  when  Anderson  &  Garland, 
the    auctioneers,    opened    the   sale.     The   Red   Boy   was 

Lot  53"  in  the  catalogue.  When  placed  upon  the 
easel  an  opening  bid  of  ,£50,000  was  asked  for;  to  this 
there  was  no  response.  Then  came  the  appeal  from  the 
rostrum  :—"  Anything  you  like  to  begin  with."  Even- 
tually, an  opening  bid  of  £10,000  was  made.  The  bidding 
then  rapidly  rose  until  £95,000  was  reached,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  picture  would  be  withdrawn,  its 
.  erve  price  not  having  been  reached.  As  mentioned 
above,  during  the  past  three  years,  this  portrait  (54^  X 
!  ,  in.),  representing  Charles  William,  elder  son  of 
1'ilin  <;<-orge  Lambton,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Durham 
in  1  S 3 3 ,  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  for  sale  by 
private  treaty,  but  the  price  placed  on  it  was  not  forth- 
coming,  Among  American  collectors  the  portrait  came 
to  be  known  as  "  the  million-dollar  picture,"  for  in  1929, 
the  then  Earl  oi  Durham  is  reported  to  have  said  : — "  I 
will  not  sell  The  Red  Boy  for  a  penny  less  than  £200,000  " 
— he,  it  is  said,  refused  an  offer  of  £150,000.  Last  year 
il  was  reported  that  a  "  firm  offer  of  ^80,000  "  had  been 
made  by  a  well-known  American  collector  and  refused. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  1825,  was  paid  600  guineas  for 
painting  the  portrait  of  Master  Lambton  when  the  boy 
was  seven  years  old.  The  child  died  at  Brighton  at  the 
age  "I  thirteen.  This  much-reproduced  and  exhibited 
picture  was  last  seen  in  London  at  Knoedler's  Exhibition 
ui  famous  portraits  of  children  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year.  Three  other  important  pictures  at  Lambton 
also  failed  to  reach  their  respective  reserves.  These 
were  : — Romney's  Maj.-Gen.  John  Lambton  (1710-94), 
93  X  57  m-.  which  was  withdrawn  at  £9,500  ;  Lawrence's 
Louisa,  Countess  of  Durham  (the  Red  Boy's  mother), 
•1 1  57!  in.,  bought  in  at  £8,500  ;  and  Hoppner's  group 
ol  Lady  Anne  Barbara  Lambton  and  Family  of  Fom 
(  hildren,  93  x  68  in.,  at  £23,000. 

Among    ill      pictures   sold,   note  should    be    made    of 

Reynolds's     William    Lambton,    a   Customs   officer,    who 

!   in   1774,  which  realised  £1,200.     Zoffany's  A   Scene 

the     Play  "  The  Farmer's  Return,"  showing  Garrick 

ted    with    a    pipe    in    his    left    hand,    and    Mrs.    Cibber 


standing  with  a  jug,  39  X  49  in.,  changed  hands  at  £900. 
This  came  out  of  the  Garrick  sale  in  1823  for  £33  12s 
The  same  artist's  Venice  Preserved,  with  Garrick  holding 
a  dagger  in  his  right  hand  and  Mrs.  Cibber  on  her  knees 
pleading,  39  x  49  in.,  brought  £550  ;  P.  Nasmyth's 
Woody  Landscape,  signed  and  dated  1823,  27  x  37  in., 
and  another  by  the  same  artist,  signed  and  dated  1829, 
22 h  X  3i£  in.,  each  fetched  £270  ;  Richard  Wilson's 
View  on  the  Tiber,  24  x  29  in.,  £250  ;  Reynolds's  The 
Banished  Lord,  29J  x  24  in.,  £300  ;  W.  Mulready's  The 
Careless  Messenger  Detected,  on  panel,  30  x  25^  in.,  £110  ; 
a  portrait  of  John  George,  1st  Earl  of  Durham,  at  the  age 
of  2j,  attributed  to  Phillips,  35  x  27  in.,  £180  ;  Sir 
Francis  Grant's  Ralph  John  Lambton,  93J  x  57I  in., 
£100  ;  Thomas  Phillips's  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  inventor 
of  the  miner's  safety  lamp,  35^  x  27^  in.,  £120  ;  Law- 
rence's Lady  Grey  (1776-1861),  oval,  28  x  23  in.,  £120  ; 
and  the  same  artist's  Rt.  Hon.  J .  P.  Curran,  oval,  23^  x 
19J  in.,  £100.  Finally,  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Durham  secured  for  £130  Angelica  Kauffman's  William 
Hi  in  v  Lambton,  the  first  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  signed  and  dated  1797,  86  x  55!  in.  The  actual 
total  of  works  sold  amounted  to  a  little  over  £6,000. 
The  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  Castle  is,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  still  in  progress  ;  so  that  the  ultimate  result  will 
have  to  be  recorded  in  our  next  issue. 

Chesterfield  House 

Few  "  on  the  premises  "  sales,  at  least  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  have  attracted  so  large  a  company  as  that 
which  gathered  in  the  great  ball-room  at  Chesterfield 
House,  Mayfair  (until  recently  the  London  home  of  the 
Princess  Royal  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood),  on  April  7th, 
when  Sotheby's  undertook  the  dispersal  of  the  remaining 
contents.  Though  the  sale  began  in  the  morning,  it  was 
not  until  the  afternoon  that  the  more  important  pieces 
came  under  the  hammer.  There  were  305  lots  catalogued, 
but  two-thirds  of  these  were  of  very  little  importance 
However,  the  sale  resulted  in  the  satisfactory  total  of 
£5,764.  Of  that  sum  £2,500  was  given  for  the  last  lot 
of  the  day — a  set  of  four  Chippendale  mahogany  arm- 
chairs of  the  French  type.  The  wide  upholstered  seats 
and  backs  were  covered  with  the  original  Soho  tapestry, 
woven  with  vases  of  flowers  in  natural  colours,  within  a 
scrolled  border  of  acanthus  foliage  on  a  blue  ground.  The 
shaped  arms  were  crisply  carved  with  similar  foliage 
terminating  in  whorls  ;  while  the  cabriole  legs,  carved  on 
the  knee  with  foliage,  had  unusual  club  feet.     The  date 
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of  these  chairs  may  be  placed  about  1735.  They  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  Exhibition  of  English  Furniture 
of  the  Chippendale  Period  held  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  1920.  They  are  illustrated  in  Vol.  1,  fig.  95, 
of  Percy  Macquoid  and  Ralph  Edwards'  The  Dictionary 
of  English  Furniture.  There  were  two  other  Chippendale 
mahogany  pieces  in  the  sale.  One,  a  writing  arm-chair, 
had  a  gracefully  curved  upholstered  back  terminating  in 
finely  carved  dogs'  heads,  supported  by  a  carved  ring 
moulding,  which  also  surrounds  the  seat  frame,  on 
cabriole  legs  with  delicately  carved  toes  ending  in  whorls 
and  cabochon  ornaments.  This  chair,  which  brought 
£320,  shows  the  Louis  XV.  character  that  was  gradually 
influencing  the  English  cabinet-makers.  The  second  piece 
referred  to  is  a  library  table,  on  cabriole  legs  and  crisply 
carved  lion-paw  feet,  85  x  49  in.,  which  made  £140.  The 
leather-lined  top  is  carved  round  the  borders  with  a 
flower-head  and  ribbon  design,  and  the  frieze  fitted  on 
both  sides  with  three  drawers.  A  pair  of  18th-century 
William  Kent  sideboard  tables,  with  brown  veined  marble 
tops,  67  in.  wide,  circa  1730,  fetched  £490.  The  legs  are 
in  two  motifs — the  upper  part  of  bold  "  S  "  scroll  form 
merging  into  fine  carved  lion  paw  feet,  united  by  a  wave- 
scrolled  frieze,  and  the  apron  below  carved  in  the  centre 
with  a  bearded  mask  flanked  on  either  side  by  wreathed 
cornucopia?  overflowing  with  flowers  and  ribbon  motifs. 
A  Fereghan  carpet,  closely  woven  with  floral  design  in 
shades  of  blue,  yellow,  green  and  red  on  a  light  ground, 
},},  ft.  6  in.  long,  17  ft.  t>  in.  wide,  fell  at  £480.  This 
carpet  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  His  Imperial 
Highness  Michael  Michaelovitch,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  his  father,  Grand  Duke  Michael,  son  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.  A  Louis  XV.  tulip-wood  writing  table,  on 
cabriole  legs  ornamented  with  chased  ormolu  mounts. 
51  in.  long,  made  £105  ;  two  commodes,  of  the  same 
period,  one  stamped  Roussell,  51  in.  wide,  the  other  49  in. 
wide,  fetched  £120  and  £125  respectively  ;  and  a  set  ol 
six  Hepplewhite  mahogany  arm-chairs,  £195.  \n  18th- 
century  dockyard  model  ol  a  (.o-gun  man-o'-war,  with 
carved  figurehead  and  pierced  and  carved  stern,  38  in. 
long,  £80.  This  was  found  in  an  attic  at  Chesterfield 
House.  As  the  morning  session  of  187  lots  realised  £370, 
it  will  be  gathered  that  the  lew  prints,  pictures,  books, 
porcelain,  etc.,  did  not    fetch   much. 

Other  On  the  Premises  Sales 

On  March  2nd.  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale  concluded  a 
very  successful  three  days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  fil- 
iate Captain  Marshall  O.  Roberts's  London  residem  1 
[5,  Grosvenor  Square.  The  highest  price,  £283  to 
was  given  for  a  set  of  four  colour-prints,  Tin  I  1  limit. 
by  and  after  D.  \Y olstenholme.  In  the  *  hinese  porcelain 
section,  /241  10s.  was  paid  for  a  famille-verte  vase 
painted  with  landscapes,  iS  in.  high  ;  /115  10s.  for  a 
jar  and  cover  decorated  with  garden  pavilions  and 
figures,  13  in.  high  ;  and  £105  for  a  short-neck  famille- 
verte  vase,  illuminated  with  equestrian  figures  and  balcony 
scenes,  [8  in.  high.  A  Chinese  model  of  a  kylin  in 
bronze  and  ormolu,  16  in.  high,  fetched  £92  Ss.  The 
pictures  included  E.  Verboeckhoven's  Sheep,  Lamb  and 
Poultry  in  a  Pasture,  1872,  40  x  30  in.,  which  realised 
£"147  ;  the  same  artist's  Sheep  and  Poultry  in  a  Stable 
with    a    view    of  distant    country    through    an     'pen    door, 


29  x  31  in.,  £120  15s.  ;  E.  Van  Marcke's  Cattle,  54  x 
36  in.,  £88  4s.  ;  and  a  similar  price  for  J.  F.  Herring's 
The  Farmyard,  72  x  42  in.  A  Queen  Anne  pattern 
bedroom  suite  (five  pieces)  in  burr-walnut,  brought  £T68  ; 
a  pair  of  cut-glass  electroliers,  each  for  ten  lights,  £73  10s.  ; 
and  a  set  of  14  Chippendale  mahogany  dining-room 
chairs,  with  carved  scroll  and  ribbon  backs,  £157  10s. 

"  Down  Hall,"  Harlow,  Essex,  was  the  scene  of  an 
interesting  four  days'  sale  which  Hampton  &  Sons  con- 
cluded on  March  19th.  The  highest  price,  £630,  was 
given  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  upright  cabinet,  of 
Gothic  design,  with  folding  doors  above  and  four  drawers 
beneath,  finely  carved  with  cusped  interlaced  lancet- 
shaped  tracery,  leaf  pendants  and  scrolls,  50  in.  wide, 
80  in.  high.  A  pair  of  exceptionally  fine  Worcester 
porcelain  vases  and  covers,  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period,  changed 
hands  for  £399.  The  vases,  measuring  2o£  in.  high, 
which  are  of  octagonal  baluster  form  and  bear  the  "  square 
mark,"  were  painted  with  hunting  scenes  by  O'Neale. 
Though  this  artist  excelled  in  the  painting  of  animal 
subjects,  no  other  vases  decorated  by  him  with  hunting 
scenes  appear  to  be  known.  £294  was  paid  for  a  pair 
of  18th-century  Brussels  tabliers,  or  balcony  hangings, 
11  ft.  high,  4  ft.  4  in.  wide,  woven  by  D.  Leyniers  with 
the  story  of  Apollo,  Daphne  and  Pan.  Among  the 
pictures  was  a  portrait  of  Isabella  Selwyn,  wife  of  John 
I  Immas  Selwyn,  seated  with  a  child  in  a  landscape,  by 
[Mrs.  ?]  Carpenter,  1829,  50  x  40  in.,  which  realised 
£157  10s.  ;  a  Holbein  School  portrait  of  Catherine  of 
Irragon,  in  black  dress,  with  white  cap,  on  panel,  16J  x  14 
in.,  made  £63  ;  and  a  similar  price  was  given  for  an  18th- 
century  English  School  pastel  drawing  of  a  lady  in  a  blue 
lace-trimmed  low-neck  dress    23    >    17  in. 

Old  coaching  relics  formed  a  feature  of  Hampton  and 
■sons'  sale  (March  21st  and  22nd)  at  "  Montrose  House," 
Surbiton.  Five  old  key  bugles,  one  "dated  1623  "  and 
another  used  by  Jack  Few  on  the  "  London  and  Gloucester 
Royal  Mail  "  in  1810,  brought  £ij  6s.  fid.  ;  and  seventeen 
horns  carried  on  well-known  coaches,  £42.  The  spliced 
whip  carried  by  Jim  Selby  and  the  horn  used  by  Walter 
1  h  Men  on  the  "Old  Times"  coach  on  its  run  against 
time  from  London  and  Brighton  and  back  on  July  18th, 
1888,   fetched  £6  16s.  fid.       The  journey  was  made  for  a 

iger  of  £T,ooo  to  /500,  and  took  7  hours  50  minutes. 
\  set  of  five  prints,  Beauties  of  Brighton,  alter  T.  Harper, 
by  Ilurfam  and  Thompson,  went  for  /16  5s.  fid.  ;  a 
Sheraton  bracket  clock,  with  movement  by  William 
Websti  1  oj  Exchangi  Alley,  London,  1715.  £70  ifis.  ;  and 
an    old    silver    resist    lustre    pottery    jug,    6f    in.    high, 

£5]      OS 

In  the  course  ol  a  four  days'  sale  1  March  8th-nth)  of 
the  contents  of  "  Catmose  House,"  Oakham,  Messrs. 
Royce  obtained  '.224  15s.  6d.  for  a  set  of  four  silver 
ice-pails  and  liners,  with  lion  head  handles  and  grape  vine 
borders,  [810,  weighing  486  oz.  ;  £63  for  four  gadroon- 
edge  entree  dishes  and  covers,  with  griffin  handles,  1802 
(180  oz.)  ;  £58  2S.  6d.  for  two  engraved  waiters,  with 
floral  borders,  1789  and  1790  (93  oz.)  ;  and  /117  for  four 
plates,  with  gadroon  edges,  1752  (117  oz.).  Old  French 
furniture  included  an  ormolu-mounted  marquetry  writing- 
table,  27  in.  wide,  which  sold  for  /270  ;  a  marquetrv 
writing  cabinet,  with  drop  front,  38  in.  wide,  £105  ;  a 
commode,  42  in.  wide.  £125  :    a  table,  fitted  with  drawer 
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and  writing  slide,  24  in.  wide,  £50  ;    and  a  pair  of  circular 
mahogany  dumb-waiters,  £54. 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

It  has  long  been  the  1  ustom  at  Christie's  to  hold  an 
important  sale  on  the  Friday  before  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  For  this  year  they  had  catalogued, 
on  April  29th,  thirty  old  masters,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Ruffer;  these,  with  ninety  other  works  from 
various  sources,  brought  £"9,787 — at  the  time  of  writing 
this  is  the  highest  total  obtained  for  pictures  this  season. 
Towards  this  sum  the  Ruffer  pictures  contributed  more 
than  half.  The  chief  interest  in  this  named  collection 
centred  in  Romney's  well-known  portrait  of  the  Irish 
actress,  Mrs.  Jordan,  51  x  40^  in.  In  the  E.  C.  Potter 
sale,  1884,  it  sold  for  £735,  and  in  the  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter 
dispersal,  1909,  it  went  up  to  £5,040.  It  was  now  bought 
in  at  ^1,680,  but  changed  hands  privately  immediately 
after  the  sale.  Again,  in  the  George  Harland-Peck  sale, 
1920,  Reynolds's  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  white  muslin  dress, 
seated  in  a  landscape,  35^  x  27^  in.,  fetched  ^630.  It 
now  found  a  buyer  at  £315.  The  same  artist's  attractive 
portrait  of  Richard  Hely  Hutchinson,  created  Earl  of 
Donoughmore  in  1800,  in  scarlet  tunic,  49 J  x  39^  in., 
painted  about  1778,  sold  well  at  £924  ;  while  Raeburn 's 
striking  portrait  of  James  Law,  F.R.C.S.E.,  of  Elvinston, 
in  black  coat  with  rolled  collar,  black  vest  and  white  stock, 
29J  X  24^  in.,  generally  known  through  A.  Hay's  en- 
graving, was  a  bargain  at  £630.  A  final  bid  of  £231  was 
made  for  an  unrecorded  Raeburn  portrait  of  Daniel  Vere, 
of  Stonebyres,  who  married  the  artist's  step-daughter, 
47  X  37  m-  Like  the  Romney  mentioned  above,  this 
was  purchased  privately  after  the  sale.  A  portrait  ol 
Colonel  Ramsay  and  his  Wife,  50  X  40  in.,  attributed  to 
Raeburn,  cost  £99  15s.  Other  Ruffer  pictures  included 
a  portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  a  long  brown  coat,  showing 
a  white  muslin  shirt  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  by  N.  Maes, 
signed  and  dated  1677,  42^  x  34J  in.,  which  realised 
£147  ;  Lawrence's  portrait  of  his  personal  friend,  Mrs. 
Edward  Foster,  of  220,  Marylebone  Road,  London,  oval, 
30  x  25  in.,  £682  10s.  ;  a  Head  of  Miss  Farren,  a  sketch 
in  oils,  on  panel,  ascribed  to  the  same  artist,  i8£  x  14^ 
in.,  £73  1  os.  ;  Greuze's  Portrait  of  a  boy  in  light  brown 
coal,  oval,  25  x  21  in.,  £215  5s.  ;  Van  Goyen's  A  River 
Scene,  a  ferry-boat  on  point  of  leaving  the  Shore,  signed 
and  dated  164-,  on  panel,  oval,  16  X  21  in.,  £^31  5s. 
Then  followed  one  of  those  auction  romances  that  turn 
up  now  and'  then.  Shortly  before  the  sale  a  panel  of 
The  Madonna  and  Child,  the  Virgin  in  blue  dress,  supporting 
the  Infant  Saviour,  in  an  architectural  and  landscape  back- 
ground, r <>A  •  15J  in.,  was  brought  to  the  auctioneers. 
Ill-  cataloguer  tentatively  ascribed  it  to  Bellini.  Pre- 
vious to  placing  the  panel,  which  was  backed  by  an  old 
piece  of  canvas,  on  view,  one  of  Christie's  porters  observed 
a  corner  of  the  canvas  torn.  This  aroused  his  curiosity, 
and,  pulling  it  aside,  he  saw  on  the  back  of  the  panel 
what  appeared  to  be  part  of  another  picture.  He  took 
it  to  Mr  Lance  Hannen,  the  senior  auctioneer,  who 
immediately  ripped  off  the  canvas  backing,  and  a  picture 
in  tempera  was  disclosed.  It  represents  the  Flight  of  Lot 
and  his  family  from  the  burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  panel  is  the  work 
of  a  15th-century  German  artist,  probably  a  follower  of 


A.  Diirer,  who  accompanied  his  master  to  Italy  when 
he  was  studying  the  works  of  Bellini  and  others.  If  this 
discovery  had  not  been  made,  the  picture  might  have 
gone  for  less  than  £100  ;  but  a  London  dealer  thought 
so  much  of  this  speculative  work  that  he  went  as  far  as 
£'819  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  From  other  anonymous 
sources  came  Q.  Brekelenkam's  The  Visit  of  the  Doctor, 
on  panel,  14J  x  18J  in.,  which  sold  for  £110  5s.  ;  C.  de 
Vos's  portraits  of  a  Lady  and  Gentleman,  each  dated 
"  A°  1*127, "  68  x  40J  in.,  £199  10s.  ;  and  a  school  of 
A.  Diirer  Christ  and  the  Three  Maries,  on  panel,  44  x  34^ 
in.,  £210.  The  sale  concluded  with  a  part  of  the  Bowyer- 
Smyth  heirlooms,  removed  from  Hill  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 
These  included  a  Hilliard  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  black  dress  enriched  with  jewels,  holding  a  sceptre  in  her 
right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  table,  on  panel, 
43  X  33  m-.  which  went  for  as  much  as  £"840  ;  a  portrait 
of  Henry  VIII.,  in  embroidered  dress,  wearing  jewelled 
chain  and  Jewel  of  the  Garter,  ascribed  to  Horebout,  on 
panel,  39  X  29  in.,  £231  ;  J.  S.  Copley's  George  IV., 
when  Prince  Regent,  in  military  uniform  and  mounted  on 
a  black  charger,  with  his  staff  on  horseback  in  the  back- 
ground, 39  x  335  in.  (engraved  by  Charles  Turner), 
£"94  10s.  ;  and  J.  Wootton's  Racehorses  at  Exercise  on 
Newmarket  Heath,  35J  x  45  in.,  £157  10s. 

The  only  picture  to  reach  three  figures  at  Christie's 
sale  on  April  8th  was  Jan  Mytens's  portrait  of  Anne 
Hyde,  wife  of  James  II.,  in  richly  embroidered  dress,  in  a 
painted  oval,  27  x  24  in.  This  was  knocked  down  at 
£T68.  The  remaining  April  sales  in  these  rooms  were  of 
no  consequence.  At  Sotheby's,  on  April  20th,  a  pair  of 
views  of  Venice,  attributed  to  Canaletto,  20  x  45  in., 
changed  hands  at  £130.  On  the  following  day,  Robinson, 
Fisher  &  Harding  received  £99  15s.  for  Beechey's  The 
Hastings  Brothers,  93  X  58  in.  ;  and  £63  for  a  school  of 
Mantegna  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  with  Saints,  on 
panel,  61  x  52  in.  ;  and  at  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's,  on 
April  5th,  A  Man  playing  a  violin,  panel,  12  x  8£  in., 
and  A  Copper  Vase  of  Flowers  on  a  table,  30  x  23  in., 
both  of  the  Dutch  School,  made  £38  17s.  and  £61  19s. 
respectively. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

Pressure  of  space  in  our  previous  issues  made  it 
necessary  to  hold  until  now  the  record  of  March  sales 
under  this  heading.  The  most  interesting  dispersal  was 
that  held  at  Sotheby's  on  March  21st  and  23rd,  when 
£1,700  was  given  for  an  autograph  manuscript  of  Robert 
Burns's  immortal  song,  0  my  love's  like  the  red,  red  rose, 
the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Agnes  Harriot  Dunlop,  a 
relative  of  the  Scottish  bard's  great  friend,  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
of  Dunlop.  With  this  was  a  letter  from  the  late  owner, 
dated  May  Kith,  1877,  stating  that  this  manuscript  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Douglas  Hamilton  Craik,  of 
Arbigland,  with  various  notes  as  to  his  early  intimacy 
with  Burns  during  the  poet's  residence  at  Dumfries.  It 
was  a  practice  of  Burns  to  send  autograph  copies  of  his 
poems  to  his  friends.  Five  years  ago,  a  letter  from  Burns 
to  Alexander  Cunningham,  containing  a  manuscript  of 
the  same  song,  brought  £2,000.  This  property  also  in- 
cluded another  Burns  manuscript  of  two  poems.  But 
Calvin's  fountain  head  they  Drank,  and  On  the  Great 
Recruiting   in   the  year  17 —   during  the   American    War, 
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written  on  2^  folio  pages.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  a  pocket-book  belonging  to  General  Andrew  Dunlop, 
of  Dunlop,  who  presided  at  the  public  meeting,  seventeen 
years  after  the  poet's  death,  to  start  the  Memorial  Fund 
in  Dumfries.  This  cost  Colonel  T.  C.  Dunlop  (who  was 
underbidder  for  the  previous  MS.),  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Burns  Cottage  Museum,  Alloway,  £"460.  The  same  buyer 
also  gave  £"54  for  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  Mr.  J.  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Dunscore  Manse  (?  November  12th,  1791).  A 
Commonplace  Book,  with  sketches  and  notes  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  had  been  sent  for  sale  by  his  great-great- 
great  niece,  found  a  ready  buyer  at  £"205  ;  and  a  13th- 
century  Anglo-Norman  manuscript  (150  leaves),  Le  Livre 
des  Drois  et  des  Usages  de  Novmandie,  £100.  A  17th- 
century  English  needlework  binding,  containing  a  Geneva 
Bible,  161 1,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1616,  and  the  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes,  1624,  changed  hands  at  ^400.  This 
magnificent  binding  (folio  size)  in  green  satin  covered 
with  an  elaborate  decoration  in  coloured  silks,  outlined 
with  gold  and  silver,  may  probably  have  been  executed 
for  James  I.  or  Charles  I.  Other  notable  books  in  the 
sale  included  a  copy  of  the  1841  edition  of  Dickens's 
Barnabv  Rudge,  with  inscription  by  the  author  on  the 
title-page,  dated  "  New  Year's  Day,  1842,"  which  realised 
£"82  ;  a  slightly  defective  impression  of  the  second  edition 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  1866, 
£"56  ;  the  incomplete  manuscript  of  Captain  F.  Marryat's 
The  Settlers  in  Canada,  £45  ;  The  Life  of  a  Sportsman, 
by  Nimrod  [C.  J.  Apperley],  with  36  coloured  plates  by 
Aiken,  1842,  £70  ;  a  series  of  ten  statutes  of  the  time  ol 
Henry  VIII.,  sold  separately  at  prices  ranging  from  £25 
to  £"56,  and  bringing  a  total  of  £'384  ;  and  the  first  collect©  I 
edition  of  Sir  T.  More's  Works,  black  letter.  April,  1557. 
£46.  On  February  29th  and  Man  li  1st,  Sotheby's  wen 
occupied  with  a  selection  of  beautifully  bound  books 
from  the  library  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  Northampton,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Hillingdon.  The  402  lots  brought  a 
total  of  £"3,910.  Charles  Lamb's  copy,  \\  ith  his  MS.  notes, 
of  Samuel  Daniel's  Poetical  Works,  2  vols.,  1718,  brought 
£155.  At  one  time  Lamb  lent  the  books  to  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
who  returned  them  with  two  long  signed  notes  on  the 
fly-leaves  of  vol.  II.  and  many  marginal  notes  to  thai 
volume  A  first  edition  of  Robert  Burton's  A>itit<>n: 
Melancholy.  102 1,  with  "  Fdw.  Frauncey's,  Feb.  [626, 
4s.  6d."  written  at  the  top  of  the  title-page,  sold  for  £1  25  ; 
a  folio  volume  of  646  pages  111  manuscript  and  print 
(bound  in  old  rough  calf),  describing  the  state  of  the  Royal 
Navy  in  Samuel  Pepys'  day.  /  14s  ,  and  a  similar  pine 
was  bid  for  the  first  edition  of  E.  Spenser's  The  Set 
part  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  2  vols.,  1590-9(1.  first  issue, 
with  the  blank  space  left  for  the  Welsh  words  on  p.  J32 
of  vol.  I.  A  fine  copy  of  Longus's  Les  Amours  Pastorales 
de  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  frontispiece  by  Coy  pel.  jS  plates  t.\ 
Phillipe  d'Orleans  and  the  Petits  Pieds  plates  by  the 
Comte  de  Caylus,  bound  in  old  French  olive  morocco, 
Paris,  1718,  cost  £160  ;  the  Baskerville  Press  edition  of 
I  lir  lii/ile,  1769,  in  a  contemporary  English  (probably 
London)  red  morocco  binding,  elaborately  decorated 
• (52  :  a  fourth  edition  of  P.  J.  Bitaube's  Joseph,  2  vols., 
printed  on  vellum,  Paris,  1786,  £52  a  hrst  "  of  R.  D. 
Blai'kmore's  Lorna  Doone,  3  vols..  r86g,  <  1  ^  A  copy  ol 
T.    Conber's    Companion    /"    the    Temple,    1    vols.,    [676, 


finely  bound  in  contemporary  red  morocco  by  the  "  King's 
binder,"  for  William  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
went  cheaply  at  £44  ;  Th.  Folengo's  Orlandino  di  Limerno 
Pitocco,  on  vellum,  London,  1773,  bound  in  old  red 
morocco  by  Derome,  made  £"52  ;  Les  Heures  du  Chrestien, 
1654,  in  contemporary  Parisian  binding,  £48  ;  the 
Fermiers  Generaux  edition  of  La  Fontaine's  Contes  et 
Nouvelles,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam  (Paris),  1762,  £"92  ;  and 
a  "  first  "  of  Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems,  lacking  Errata 
leaf,  1824,  bound  in  blue  morocco  by  Cobden-Sanderson, 
{51.  A  week  later  (March  7th-9th),  a  first  edition  of 
W.  S.  Landor's  Simonidea,  1806,  presented  by  the  author 
to  Robert  Southey,  with  inscription  by  the  latter,  "  Robert 
Southey  from  the  author,  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  realised 
£50. 

At  Hodgson's,  on  March  3rd,  a  16th-century  manu- 
script of  Walter  Cromer's  A  Treatise  of  Medicine  and 
Chirurgy,  50  small  folio  pages,  text  in  Latin,  preface, 
etc.,  in  English,  bound  in  old  English  calf  (probably  by 
/.  Berthelet),  bearing  the  arms  of  Edward  VI.,  fell  to  a 
bid  of  £125  ;  and  in  the  three  days'  sale  concluding  on 
March  18th,  a  first  edition  of  G.  R.  Gissing's  Workers 
in  the  Dawn,  3  vols.,  in  original  light-brown  cloth,  1880, 
found  a  buyer  at  £70  ;  an  uncut  copy,  in  original  wrapper, 
of  Coleridge's  Christabel  :  Kubla  Khan,  a  Vision  :  The 
Pains  of  Sleep,  1816,  £30  ;  and  a  "  first  "  of  Shelley's 
The  Cenci,  Italy,  1819,  with  a  library  stamp  on  verso 
of  title-page  and  in  two  other  places,  £43.  On  March  23rd, 
Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding  obtained  £"225  for  a  fine  set 
of  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  with  coloured  plates,  136 
vols.,    1787-1910,  also   1911  in  twelve  parts. 

Porcelain,  Pottery  and  Silver 

\i  Christie's,  on  April  28th,  a  few  pieces  of  faience 
belonging  to  Mr.  Maurice  Ruffer  came  under  the  hammer 
The  more  important  included  two  Hispano-Mauresque 
dishes.  Our.  with  a  boss  in  the  centre  decorated  with 
a  coat-of-arms  surrounded  by  circles  with  scale  pattern 
and  formal  foliage,  and  with  spirally  lobed  border  simi- 
larly ornamented  in  copper  lustre  and  blue,  19  in.  diam  , 
sold  for  £325  10s.  ;  the  other,  with  the  centre  boss  bearing 
the  Arms  of  Sicily,  18J  in.  diam.,  made  £^105  ;  a  pair  of 
L'rbino  vases  and  covers,  the  handles  modelled  with 
masks  and  painted  with  classical  subjects,  22  in.  high, 
£257  5s.  ;  and  a  Deruta  dish,  illuminated  with  a  profile 
head  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  the  centre,  and  the  inscription, 

Sipio  Neaf)  Ric  Ano,"  the  border  painted  with  running 
scroll  foliage  in  yellow  and  blue,  i6£  in.  diam.,  £157  10s. 
On  April  14th,  a  pair  of  Ch'ien-Lung  vases  and  covers, 
enamelled  in  famille-rose  with  utensils  and  flowers,  \o\  in. 
high,  and  a  pair  of  beakers,  decorated  with  cocks,  rock- 
work  and  flowers,  8|  in.  high,  sold  cheaply  for  /136  10s. 
At  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's,  on  April  5th,  a  pair  of  Ch'ien- 
Lung  figures  of  gamecocks  on  rocky  bases,  10  in.  high, 
realised   £"178    10s. 

The  only  April  silver  sale  to  record  was  that  at  Christie's 
on  April  13th,  when  a  plain  sugar-bowl  and  cover,  1734, 
and  a  soup  ladle,  1785  (12  oz.  2  dwt.),  fetched  70s.  per 
oz.  ;  a  pair  of  trencher  salt-cellars,  probably  by  Philip 
Roker,  1 71 3,  and  another  pair,  by  Joseph  Fainall,  1718 
(6  oz.  14  dwt.),  90s.  ;  a  two-handled  porringer,  1669, 
maker's  mark  R.S.  between  mullets  (14  oz.  5   dwt),   78s. 
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By  Gonzales  Coques  Wood,  32  in.  by  2>  in. 

(By  Courtesy  of  the  Bachstilz  Galleries) 
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Acquisitions  for  the   Kansas  City  Museum 

I  m    formation  of  a  collection  for  the  new  Kansas  City 
\rt    Museum,    for   which   a   suitable  home  is  now   under 

■  ■  hi  1  rui  t ion.  is  going  ahead  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Howard  Woodbury  Parsons.  Further  acquisitions  have 
been  recently  announced,  emphasising  especially  the 
masters  of  Freni  h  art       Among  these  is  Ingres's  portrait 

■  ■I  the  sculptor  Paul  Lemoyne,  which  was  painted  in 
Rome  in  [819  and  belonged  to  Lemoyne  himself.  The 
paintei  Gigoux  was  the  next  owner,  and  it  appeared  m 
tin-  Cheramy  sale  in  1908,  where  it  was  purchased  by 
the  expert,  Haro,  later  passing  into  the  collection  Lapauze. 

I  li'    portrait    1     developed  hardly  beyond  the  stage  of  a 
ketch    but  it  is  a  particularly  brilliant  one,  the  execution 

■  1 to  mat  li   the  fire  of  the  sitter,  with  his  piercing 

1  nd    his   masses  of  black  hair. 

La    Bell     Irlandaise,   by  Courbet,   is  the  first  of  three 

portraits    "I    his    beautiful    model.    Jo  (who    also   sat    to 

Whistler),   and    was   painted  at  Trouville  in    1865.     The 

nd   is  in   the   Havemeyer  collection,  and  a  third  was 

!ih   exhibited  a1  the  Petit  Palais.     The  Kansas  (it  y 

painting    is    illustrated     in    Theodore    Duret's    book    on 

1  ourbel  and  is  mi  ntioned  by  other  writers  on  this  master. 


Chardin's  Les  Bnlles  de  Savon  is  a  supreme  example 
of  this  painter's  clarity  ;  in  the  modelling  of  the  head 
of  this  young  blower  of  soap  bubbles,  the  subtleties  of 
form  are  as  finely  felt  as  they  are  completely  expressed. 
Formerly  in  the  E.  M.  Bocher  collection  in  Paris  and  the 
Bartholoni  collection  in  Geneva,  it  has  figured  in  several 
important  exhibitions.  A  delightful  interior  of  the 
Empire  period  is  seen  in  L.  L.  Boilly's  La  Patrie  de  Dame . 
in  which  the  costumes  of  the  players  and  spectators  of 
a  game  of  draughts  are  engagingly  rendered.  This 
painting  comes  from  the  Albert  Lehman  collection  in 
Paris,  and  the  collection  of  M.  A.  Lowenstein  in  Brussels 

Three  paintings  from  the  Stephen  von  Auspitz  col- 
lection  of  Vienna  have  also  been  purchased.  Family 
Portrait  in  a  Landscape ,  by  Gonzales  Coques,  represents 
a  nobleman  and  his  family  near  a  portico  (No.i.).  This 
was  at  one  time  in  the  Camden  (1841),  Lord  Hope,  and 
Lord   Ashburton  collections. 

Other  paintings  from  the  Von  Auspitz  group  include 
Antoine  Pesne's  portrait  of  Queen  Ulrike  of  Sweden,  and 
Van  Dyck's  Rider  with  Horse  in  grisaille,  once  in  the 
Campe   collection   in    Brunswick.     Two    views   of    Rome, 
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by  Pannini,  Gtrome's  Coffee  House  in  Cairo,  and  oik-  "I 
Schreyer's  paintings  of  Arab  horsemen  are  other  acquisi- 
tions. The  Museum  is  already  in  possession  of  a  very 
fine  Titian  in  the  portrait  of  Antoine  Perrenot  de  Granvella, 
which  has  recently  elicited  the  praise  of  Dr.  Lionello 
Venturi  and  Dr.  Fritz  D.  Heinemann,  who  have  seen  the 
new  museum's  collections  in  the  past  few  months.  Rubens' 
Old  Parr,  canvases  by  Paolo  Veronese  and  Caravaggio, 
a  portrait  of  a  man  by  Hals,  and  Millet's  ]\'aili>ig  have 
also  been  mentioned  by  these  scholars  as  placing  this 
new  collection  among  the  important  groups  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Fifteenth -Century   Italian  Credenza 

An  Italian  credenza  (No.  ii.),  somewhat  restored,  but 
resplendent  in  workmanship,  and  representing  the  lull 
flowering  of  the  Gothic  style,  has  lately  been  added  to 
the  room  from  the  Palazzo  Soranzo  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  which  forms  part  of  the  latelv  opened  series  ..I 
galleries  devoted  to  Romanesque  and  Mediaeval  art.  It 
has  come  to  the  Museum  as  part  of  a  gift  of  Italian  Gothic 
objects  from  three  members  of  the  Dolan   family. 

The  credenza,  which  is  of  pine  and  walnut  enriched 
with  intarsia,  was  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period 
when,  in  Central  Italy,  the  poets  and  scholars  were 
passing  on  to  painters  and  sculptors  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  ancient  world.  But  in  the  North,  and  m  Venice 
particularly,  the  Gothic  tradition  lingered  on.  The 
furnishings  of  Venetian  palaces  still  kept  then  earlj 
severity  of  line  and  achieved  their  splendour  in  ornamenl 
Certain  points  about  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  creden  a 
mark  it  as  typical  of  the  Venetian  style  (it  this  period. 
The  spiral  tracened  rosace,  carved  in  walnut,  whu  h  form 
the  central  part  of  the  sunken  panels,  is  of  a  t\  pe  t.u  oured 
111  Venice,  and  the  twin  arches  "I  the  stiles,  arranged  111 


tiers,  are  also  characteristic.  There  are  bandings  of 
intarsia  in  light  and  dark  woods  which  give  a  play  of 
light  to  the  surface  in  addition  to  the  blending  of  the 
tones  of  pine  and  walnut  ;  a  still  further  richness  of  colour 
is  furnished  bv  the  old  red  parchment  that  was  placed 
at   the   back  of  the  walnut   tracery 

Whence  this  piece  comes  is  not  known,  but  a  credenza 
of  this  type  is  rare  indeed.  It  is  comparable  to  an 
example  which  was  formerly  in  the  Davanzati  Palace  and 
to  the  one  which  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  has  lent  to  the  Fogg 
Museum  at  Cambridge. 

A  Recently  Recovered  Velazquez 

Paintings  by  Velazquez  which  are  eminently  fitted  to 
represent  the  master  at  his  best  are  not  rare  in  America, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  see  the  full  scope  of 
his  genius  one  must  visit  the  Prado.  A  quite  recent 
acquisition,  and  a  verv  interesting  one,  is  that  of  the 
portrait  of  the  poet  Gongora  (No.  iii.),  which,  after  being 
lost  for  many  years,  came  to  light  in  a  Spanish  private 
collection  last  year,  and  has  recently  been  purchased  bv 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  In  1931,  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Spanish  Gallery  in  London.  The 
existence  of  the  portrait  has  been  known  from  two 
replicas,  one  in  the  Prado,  and  the  other  in  a  private 
collection  in  Madrid  It  was  painted  m  1622  at  the 
outset  of  the  painter's  career  ;  m  (act.  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Velazquez  lust  visited  Madrid  Ills  father-in- 
law,  Pacheco,  whose  influence  at  this  time  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  his  art,  was  at  work  on  the  Book  "/  Portraits  /  it 
was  he  who  commissioned  tin-  young  painter  to  execute 
the  likeness  of  the  vitriolic  G6ngOra,  who  was  then  at 
the  height  ol  his  powers.  Velazquez  was  twenty-three 
years  old;  G6ngora  had  already  been  for  thirty  years 
attai  hed  to  the  Court       I  hat  the  young  genius  found  no 
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barrier  in  his  personal  inexperience  to  an  understanding 
of  this  saturnine  poet,  is  plain  enough.  Gongora  was 
'in  I  littered  because  he  had  not  received  what  he  con- 
sidered Ins  due  of  praise.  The  master  of  a  highly  involved 
and  laboured  style  [estilo  culto)  which  was  like  the  jewelled 
sheath  to  his  venomous  shafts,  he  possessed  great  in- 
tluenee  in  a  small  circle,  but  yearned  for  some  pronounced 

i nit  ii. 11   of   his  genius,     'fins   the   young  painter  has 

set  down   with   a  cool  precision. 

The  method  oi  painting  is  definitely  that  of  Velazquez' 
years.  The  quality  of  draughtsmanship  is  pre- 
eminent. In  his  later  period,  beginning  with  such  a  work 
as  the  magnificent  Olivares  (n>ij)  which  Mrs.  Huntington 
gave  t..  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York,  there  is  a 
blending  of  the  art  of  the  brush  and  the  pencil  not  seen 


in  the  early  output . 
Others  of  the  early 
paintings  in 
\  m  eric  a  which 
have  certain  points 
in  common  are  the 
Man  with  the  Wine 
Glass  in  the  Toledo 
Museum,  and  the 
Dying  Seneca  of 
the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  por- 
trait of  Gongora  is 
a  finer  painting 
than  either, 
greater  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  in  its 
virility.  It  is  un- 
derstandable why, 
with  this  for  an 
indication  of  his 
powers,  Velazquez 
was  invited  to  re- 
turn to  Madrid  the 
following  year 
Philip  IV.  was  on 
surer  ground  in  art 
than  politics,  and 
his  patronage  of 
Velazquez,  which 
began  at  that  time 
and  continued  for 
many  years,  is  one 
of  the  bright  spots 
in  his  troubled 
reign. 

An  El  Greco 
Crucifixion 

Most  important 
among  accessions 
to  the  painting  col- 
lections  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum 
within  the  past 
year  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  a  View 
of  Toledo,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  J.  J.  Emery  collection  (No.  iv.).  This 
is  a  characteristic  work  of  the  artist's  later  period  (1604- 
14)  ;  it  came  originally  from  a  convent  near  Toledo. 
Although  there  are  six  versions  of  the  composition  in 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  shows  the  city  of 
Toledo,  in  this  the  landscape  is  the  most  fully  treated. 
It  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  View  of  Toledo  in  the 
Havemeyer  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where 
the  city  is  seen  under  a  stormy  sky.  In  the  Cincinnati 
painting  the  night  sky  is  filled  with  jagged  clouds  that 
enhance  the  dramatic  effect. 

The  character  of  the  Toledo  scene,  with  its  towers 
emulating  the  sharpness  of  the  surrounding  hills,  makes 
it  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  background  in  this  instance. 
By  its  very  nature  this  landscape  lends  itself  to  the  tragic 
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theme.  El  Greco  was  more  fortunate  than  the  northern 
painter,  or  even  an  Italian,  in  whose  environment  nature 
bore  too  mild  and  smiling  an  aspect  for  this  mood.  But 
the  Spanish  scene  has  an  austere  beauty  which  enhances 
the  emotional  quality  of  the  subject. 

Greek  Vase  Painting  from  Chalcis 

A  Chalcidian  oenochoe,  from  that  brief  period  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  when  the  ceramic  arts  reached  a  high 
point  in  the  island  of  Eubcea,  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  classical  collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  (No.  vi.).  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  wares  over 
whose  origin  scholars  still  argue.  Only  comparatively 
recently  this  type  has  been  segregated  from  the  broad 
provenance  of  one  of  the  Greek  islands  where  Ionian 
influence  prevailed  and  given  definitely  to  the  city-state 
of  Chalcis.  At  present  there  is  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  made  in  Etruria  by  Greek 
colonists,  and  Professor  H.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  about  to  publish  his  defence  of  this 
contention.  The  fact  that  most  examples  of  this  class 
have  been  found  in  Etruria  lends  plausibility  to  his  stand, 
but  the  additional  fact  that  the  lettering  on  the  vases 
makes  use  of  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  would  seem  hard 
to  explain.  Both  points  of  view  have  their  strength  and 
their  weakness. 

The  painter  of  this  particular  asnochoe,  or  pitcher,  has 
been  definitely  identified  by  a  number  of  authorities 
He  is  the  "  Painter  of  the  Phineus  Cup  "  in  the  Anti- 
quarium  at  Wiirzburg.  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able  and  attractive  craftsmen  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  The  pattern  of  confronting  cocks  and 
sphinxes  appears  in  a  more  involved  form  on  Corinthian 
vases  and  is  not  unusual.  And  while,  as  Mr  Stephen  B. 
Luce  points  out,  the  subject  is  not  one  that  rivals  the 
great  pictorial  themes  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  vase 
painting,  the  treatment  here  is  so  lively  and  bold  thai  it 
belongs  well  within  the  best  traditions  of  Greek  ceramic 
ornament.  A  replica  of  the  vase  by  this  painter  exists 
in  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  both 
examples  are  illustrated  in   Rumpf's  Chalcidx  che    Vasen. 

Heroic  Head  of  Avalokitesvara 

In  the  newly  opened  Wells  Gallery  of  Oriental  Art 
there  has  been  shown  a  large  collection  of  Scythian 
bronzes,  the  majority  from  the  Minusinsk  region  in 
Siberia  This  collection  was  notable  for  its  number  of 
pieces  showing  the  human  form  and  for  animal  figures 
in  the  round.  A  human  mask,  which  may  once  have 
adorned  a  warrior's  shield,  was  a  unique  piece.  In  addi- 
tion, examples  of  Indian  and  Chinese  sculpture  were 
shown,  including  pieces  in  pottery,  wood  and  stone 
Among  these  was  a  Chinese  wooden  sculpture  of  the 
Sung  period  (ad.  960-1280),  which  has  been  brought 
into  the  United  States  within  the  past  year  (No.  v.).  It 
is  an  exceptional  example  of  sculpture  on  a  colossal  scale 
in  which  the  subtleties  generally  characteristic  of  smaller 
pieces  only  are  preserved.  Many  of  the  monumental 
sculptures  show  an  indifferent  workmanship,  the  mass 
being  counted  on  to  achieve  a  decorative  effect.  In  the 
present  example  the  detail  of  the  headdress,  the  modelling 
of  the  face,  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  all  show  a  careful 
attention  to  finish.      Many  traces  of  the  original  colouring 


remain.  The  lips  retain  their  carmine  and  there  are 
many  traces  of  the  red  and  gold  which  dominated  the 
original  colour  scheme. 

The  head  is  that  of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara, 
identifiable  by  the  presence  of  the  figure  of  Amitabha 
Buddha  in  the  headdress.  As  the  spiritual  son  of  the 
Buddha  of  Infinite  Light,  Avalokitesvara  became  as 
devotedly  worshipped  in  China  after  the  end  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  as  he  was  in  India.  The  presentation  of 
this  divinity  in  the  feminine  aspect,  as  Kuan-Yin,  Goddess 
of  Mercy,  involves  a  transformation  in  type  which  prac- 
tically embraces  the  complete  record  of  Chinese  sculpture. 

Chiaroscuro  Prints  of  Four  Centuries 

Chiaroscuro  prints  represent  an  unexplored  field  for 
most  collectors.  Because  they  have  a  charm  which  is 
worthy  of  wider  recognition,  Dr.  Frank  Weitenkampf, 
of  the  New  York  Library,  has  arranged  as  a  summer 
exhibition  in  the  print  gallery  a  group  of  these  prints 
through  four  centuries,  from  the  sixteenth  through  the 
nineteenth. 
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ese  prints  may  be  enjoyed  whether  or  not  one 
atrovei  concerning  their  probable  pur- 
"  says  Dr.  Weitenkampf.  "Obviously  one  thinks 
0J  them  a  reprodui  ing  drawings  by  painters.  That  they 
had  uch  a  basis  leems  fairly  evident.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  they  cannot  always  have  closely  copied  the 
tints  oi  tin'  original  drawings,  since  the  same  blocks  were 
u  ed    to   produce    punts   in   quite   different   colours.      For 

.  cample    Vicent 's  Hercules  and  the  Lion  appears  in  the 

present  exhibition  in  three  impressions,  printed,  respec- 
tively,  in  light  grey  (much  reducing  the  effect  of  the  high 
lights),  in  light  brown,  and  in  apple-green.  In  what 
colour  did  Raphael  do  the  original  drawings?  The 
matter    fairly    unites  study  and  speculation." 

\iiil  ye1  there  is  support  for  the  argument  that  the 
i  hiaroscuro  print  evolved  independently  :  that  is,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  not  intended  simply  to  provide  a  means 
ii  reproducing  drawings.     It  was  rather,  so  some  scholars 


say,  inspired  by  drawings,  but  the  means  used  allowed 
considerable  leeway  for  the  artist's  own  invention,  as  in 
the  choice  of  colour,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  to 
express  mood  rather  than  to  imitate  the  exact  colour 
ol  the  original  drawing.  Some  of  the  prints  are  produi  ed 
with  tone  alone,  others  combining  line  and  tone,  and  in 
some  instances  the  basic  lines  are  printed  from  an  etc  lied 
copper  plate,  while  the  rest  of  the  design  is  cut  on  wood 
Tone  predominates  in  the  Italian  prints,  line  in  the 
German.  And  yet,  like  most  -generalisations,  this  does 
not  always  hold  true. 

Again  to  quote  Dr.  Weitenkampf,  "  The  exhibition, 
drawn  in  part  from  the  Library's  portfolios,  was  made 
possible,  in  its  extent  and  in  the  number  of  fine  im- 
pressions, through  loans  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Russell 
Allen  from  his  notable  collection.  Further  loans  of  rare  and 
interesting  early  German  prints  were  made  by  Mr.  helix 
M.  Warburg,  Prof.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hofer." 


No.  VI. CHALCIDIAN  BLACK-FIGURED   CENOCHOE.         GREEK 
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